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PEEFACE. 


Ths  substance  of  tbe  Intboduction  to  this  Compilatioii 
was  originally  given  by  me  in  the  form  of  a  lecture,  to  the 
Teachers  in  the  Training  Establishment  of  the  Board  of 
National  Education  in  Ireland ;  and  in  order  that  it  might 
be  of  permanent  use  to  them  after  leaving  the  Establishment, 
I  readily,  at  their  request,  furnished  them  with  copies  of  it 
in  print.  I  did  not  however  publish  it;  nor  was  it  my 
intention  that  it  should  circulate  beyond  our  own  schools.* 


*  In  the  original  preface  it  ia  stated :  "  I  have,  at  your  desire,  had  it 
piinted ;  and  I  have  now  only  to  request  your  earnest  and  immediate 
attention  to  the  prinoiples  and  directions  which  it  contains.  It  contains, 
as  you  will  find,  the  niUest,  and  I  may  add,  the  hest  information  that 
has  as  yet  been  given  on  the  subject  of  School  Reading.  The  opinions 
of  the  eminent  writers  introduced  into  it,  and  the  copious  extracts 
which  have  been  given  from  their  works,  fully  justify  me  in  making 
this  statement. 

"  But  while  it  will  suraly  you  with  full  and  aoenrate  information  on 
the  Art  of  Reading,  it  will  also  convince  you,  I  hope,  of  this  important 
truth — ^that  in  order  to  make  good  readers  of  your  pupils,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  you  to  be  good  readers  yourselves.  I  do  not  say,  that  it 
will  be  absolutely  necessary  for  you  to  be  what  is  called  accomplished 
readers.  This  may  be  beyond  your  power.  In  fact,  few  persons,  com- 
paratively speaking,  are  possessed  of  the  natural  qualifications  which  an 
accomplish^  reader  requires ;  such  as  a  good  voice,  a  varied  and  pleasing 
intonation,  and  an  easy  and  graceful  driivery.  But  you  should  at  least 
be  intelligible  and  correct  readers.  For  how  is  it  possible  for  a  person 
to  exemplify  what  he  teaches  if  there  be  any  defects  in  his  articulation, 
or  vulgsuity  in  his  pronunciation?^  Even  a  strong  provincial  accent 
di»|uuifies  him  as  a  teacher  of  reading :  for  his  pupils  would  be  sure  to 
imitate  every  peculiarity  in  his  tone  and  manner.  The  vulgar  prova>b, 
'  Afl  the  old  cock  crows  the  young  one  learns,*  is  so  applicable  to  this 
bnmch  of  teaching,  that  I  may  be  excused  for  quoting  it.  Though  a 
homely,  it  is,  in  met,  a  perfect  illustration  of  the  subject ;  for  reading  is 
a  truly  imUatwe  art. 

"  I  trust,  then,  that  the  Teachers  of  onr  Schools  will  see  the  necessity 
for  qualifying  themselves  for  this  very  important  part  of  their  duty. 
Many  of  them,  it  is  true,  will  find  it  next  to  impossible  to  divest  them- 
selves of  their  native  provincialism  of  tone  and  accent;  but  they  should 
at  least,  be  able  to  give  every  word  its  proper  pronunciation,  and  to  read 
With  ease,  int^igence,  and  expression.    To  enable  them  to  do  this,  I 
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IT  PSBFAOE. 

I  have  now,  however,  been  induced  by  the  recommendation 
of  several  educational  friends,  to  increase  its  utility  by  pub- 
lishing it  in  connexion  with  a  Class  Book  on  Reading.* 
The  great  number  of  excellent  Heading  Books  which  have 
been  published  of  late  years,  seems  to  render  a  new  one  on 
the  subject  uncalled  for,  and  unnecessary ;  but  I  have  long 
been  of  opinion,  that  in  almost  all  of  these  class  books  there 
is  a  great  deficiency  in  Litebabt  Selections.     That  Com- 
pilations of  thb  kind  (particularly  when  they  are  intended 
for  the  use  of  the  children  in  Popular  or  National  Schools) 
should  contain  as  much  information  as  possible  on  scientific 
and  useful  subjects  is  certainly  very  desirable ;  but  still  the 
literature  of  our  language  should  have  its  due  place  in 
them  if  or  at  least,  there  should  be,  in  addition  to  them, 
some  other  class  books  to  supply  this  deficiency.    With  this 
view  I  have  compiled  the  present  volume ;  and  should  I  be 
spared,  it  is  probable  that  I  may  at  no  very  distant  period 
bring  out  an  additional  one,  to  which  I  shall  prefix  a  short 
Introduction  to  English  Literature.     In  the  meantime,  a 
glance  over  the  Contents  of  this  volume  will  show  that  it 
contains  a  far  greater  portion  of  the  literature  of  our 
language  than  its  size  would  seem  to  indicate.    Besides,  the 
ExEACiSEs  ON  Reading,  which  are  not  specified  in  the 
Contents,  will  be  found  to  contain  a  copious  selection  of  the 
choicest  and  most  beautiful  specimens  of  our  best  and  most 
approved  writers.    These  exercises  extend  from  page  170 
to  page  232.  R.  S. 


have  already*  placed  before  them  all  the  words  in  the  lanraaee  of  diffi- 
cult or  irr^rolar  pronunciation.  I  have  also  fbmished  tnem  with 
Sractical  rulw  for  the  pronunciation  of  such  words;  and  in  this  Intro - 
uction  I  have  shown  them,  how  even  a  defective  articulation  may,  in 
most  cases,  be  remedied.** 

^*  It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  all  my  little  works  on  Education,  wex« 
originally  written  to  supply  wants  which  I  had  observed  in  the  Irish 
National  Schools. 
i*  See  in  connexion  with  these  observations,  note  page  233. 
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LITERABY   CLASS   BOOK; 
SCHOOL  BEADEB. 


INTRODUCTION. 

It  is  nsnal  to  preface  compilations  of  this  kind  with 
rules  for  reading  founded  upon  the  inflections  of  the 
YOiCE,  as  developed  bj  Walker  in  his  '' Elements  of 
Elocution.'*  Those  rules,  and  the  principles  on  which 
thej  are  founded,  are,  in  our  estimation,  more  inge- 
nious in  theory  than  useful  in  application ;  and  such, 
we  are  confidenti  is  the  general  opinion.  Eren  of  the 
teachers  who  use  such  compilations  in  their  schools, 
few,  we  are  conyinced,  require  their  pupils  to  peruse 
the  "  Principles  of  Elocution"  prefixed  to  them,  much 
less  to  apply  them  in  practice.  And  so  much  the 
better ;  for  no  person  ever  became  a  good  seadeb  by 
being  taught  to  sead  by  bulb.  In  &ct;i  the  followers 
of  Walker  have  made  far  more  of  the  "  Inflections  of 
the  Voice"  than  eren  he  attempted.  His  views  on  the 
subject  were  at  first  put  forward  doubtingly,  and  theo- 
retically; and  even  when  he  had  conyinced  himself  that 
he  had  made  a  great  "  discovery"  in  this  respect,  and 
that  he  had  succeeded  in  founding  a  System  of  Elocu- 
tion thereon,  be  evidently  betrays  doubts  with  regard 
to  its  utility  in  practice.*  The  truth  is,  he  was  too 
shrewd  not  to  perceive  that  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible^  to  apply  in  practice,  and  upon  the  spur  of 

•  '<  Elements  of  Elocution;'  Part  II.  %.  10. 
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the  moment;  the  numerous  and  complicated  rules  which 
he  had  laid  down ;  and  in  point  of  fact,  his  doctrine  on 
the  subject  just  amounts  to  this,  that  a  qood  reader  will, 
in  cer^in  constructions  of  language,  employ  certain 
inflections  of  voice;  and  that  such  inflections,  in  such 
cases,  should  be  imitated  by  all  who  desire  to  become 
good  readers.  Now,  it  follows  from  this,  that  as  a  good 
reader  is  sure  to  employ  on  all  occasions  the  inflections 
of  voice  that  are  natural  and  suitable,  the  shortest  and 
easiest  way  of  eflecting  the  object  would  be,  to  aim 
directly  at  becoming  a  good  reader.  When  this  end 
is  attained,  rules  for  the  purpose  become  unnecessary 
and  absurd.  The  following  adbnirable  observations  from 
Archbishop  Whately's  excellent  "Treatise  on  Ehetoric," 
are  conclusive  on  this  point : — 

"To  the  adoption  of  any  such  artificial  scheme  there  are 
three  weighty  objections :  first,  that  the  proposed  system  must 
necessarily  be  imperfect;  secondly,  that  if  it  were  perfect,  it 
would  be  a  circuitous  path  to  the  object  in  view;  and,  thirdly, 
that  even  if  both  those  objections  were  removed,  the  object 
would  not  be  efiectually  obtained. 

**  1st.  Such  a  system  must  necessarily  be  imperfect;  be- 
cause though  the  emphatic  word  in  each  sentence  may  easily 
be  pointed  out  in  writing,  no  variety  of  marks  that  could  be 
invented.— not  even  musical  notation — ^would  suffice  to  indi- 
cate the  different  tones  in  which  the  different  emphatic  words 
should  be  pronounced ;  though  on  this  depends  frequently  the 
whole  force,  and  even  sense,  of  the  expression.  Take,  as  an 
instance,  the  words  of  Macbeth  in  the  witches*  cave,  when  he 
is  addressed  by  one  of  the  spirits  which  they  raise,  *  Macbeth ! 
Macbeth  I  Macbeth  I'  on  which  he  exclaims,  *  Had  I  three  ears 
I'd  hear  thee :'  no  one  would  dispute  that  the  stress  is  to  be 
laid  on  the  word  *  three,'  and  thus  much  might  be  indicated 
to  the  reader's  eye ;  but  if  he  had  nothing  else  to  trust  to,  he 
might  chance  to  ddiver  the  passage  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
utterly  absurd;  for  it  is  possible  to  pronounce  the  emphatic 
word  '  three'  in  such  a  tone  as  to  indicate  that  <  since  he  has 
but  two  ears  he  cannot  hear.'  Again,  the  follovring  passage, 
(Mark  iv.  21,)  '  Is  a  candle  brought  to  be  put  imder  a  bushel 
or  imder  a  bed,'  I  have  heard  so  pronounc^  as  to  imply  that 
there  is  no  other  alternative :  and  yet  the  emphasis  was  laid  on 
the  right  words.  It  would  be  nearly  as  hopeless  a  task  to 
attempt  adeqtiiately  to  convey,  by  any  written  marks,  precise 
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directions  as  to  the  rate — ^the  degree  of  rapidity  or  slowness — 
with  which  each  sentence  and  clause  snould  be  delirered* 
Longer  and  shorter  pauses  may  indeed  be  easily  denoted ;  and 
marks  may  be  used,  similar  to  those  in  music,  to  indicate,  ge- 
nerally, quick,  slow,  or  moderate  time ;  but  it  is  erident  that 
the  variations  which  actually  take  place  are  infinite — ^far 
beyond  what  any  marks  could  suggest;  and  that  much  of  the 
force  of  what  is  said  depends  on  the  degree  of  rapidity  with 
which  it  is  uttered ;  chiefly  on  the  relative  rapidity  of  one  part 
in  comparison  of  another.  For  instance,  in  such  a  sentence 
as  the  following,  in  one  of  the  Psalms,  wMch  one  may  usually 
hear  read  at  one  uniform  rate,  <  All  men  that  see  it  shall  say. 
This  has  Grod  done ;  for  they  shall  perceive  that  it  is  his  work;* 
the  four  words,  'this  has  God  done,'  though  monosyllables, 
ought  to  occupy  very  little  less  time  in  utterance  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  verse  together. 

**  2nd.  But  were  it  even  possible  to  bring  to  the  highest 
perfection  the  proposed  system  of  marks,  it  would  still  be  a 
circuitous  road  to  the  desired  end.  Suppose  it  could  be  com- 
pletely indicated  to  the  eye  in  what  tone  each  word  and  sen- 
tence should  be  pronoimced,  according  to  the  several  occasions, 
the  learner  might  ask,  but  why  should  this  tone  suit  the  awful 
— this,  the  pathetic— this,  the  narrative  style  ?  Why  is  this 
mode  of  delivery  adopted  for  a  command — ^this,  for  an  exhorta- 
tion— this,  for  a  supplication?  &c.  The  only  answer  that 
could  be  given  is,  that  these  tones,  emphases,  &c.,  are  a  i>art 
of  tlie  language;  that  nature,  or  custom,  which  is  a  second 
nature,  suggests  spontaneously  these  different  modes  of  giving 
expression  to  the  different  thoughts,  feelings,  and  designs 
which  are  present  to  the  mind  of  any  one  who,  without  study, 
is  spef^ng  in  earnest  his  own  sentiments.  Then,  if  this  be 
the  case,  why  not  leave  nature  to  do  her  own  work  ?  Impress 
but  the  mind  fully  with  the  sentiments,  &c.,  to  be  uttered ; 
withdraw  the  attention  from  the  sound,  and  fix  it  on  the  sense ; 
and  nature,  or  habit,  will  spontaneously  suggest  the  proper 
delivery.  That  this  will  be  the  case,  is  not  only  true,  but  it  is 
the  very  supposition  on  which  the  artificial  system  proceeds ; 
for  it  professes  to  teach  the  mode  of  delivery  naturalty  adapted 
to  each  occasion.  It  is  surely,  therefore,  a  circuitous  path 
that  is  proposed,  when  the  learner  is  directed  first  to  consider 
how  each  passage  ought  to  be  read ;  t.  e.  what  mode  of  deliver- 
ing each  part  of  it  would  spontaneously  occur  to  him  if  he  were 
attending  exclusively  to  the  matter  of  it ;  then,  to  observe  all 
the  modulations,  &c.,  of  voice  which  take  place  in  such  a 
delivery ;  then,  to  note  these  down  by  established  marks  in 
writing ;  and,  lastly,  to  pronounce  according  to  these  marks. 
This  seems  like  recommending,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the 
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hand  to  the  mouth,  that  he  should  first  obserr e,  when  per- 
forming that  action  without  thought  of  any  thing  else,  what 
muscles  are  contracted,  in  what  degrees,  and  in  what  order ; 
then,  that  he  should  note  down  these  observations ;  and  lastly, 
that  he  should,  in  conformity  with  these  notes,  contract  each 
muscle  in  due  degree,  and  in  proper  order ;  to  the  end  that  he* 
ma^  be  enabled,  after  all,  to — ^lifb  his  hand  to  his  mouth; 
which,  by  supposition,  he  had  already  done.  Such  instruc- 
tion is  like  that  bestowed  by  Moliere's  pedantic  tutor  upon 
his  Bcvrgeoit  Geniilhomme,  who  was  taught,  to  his  infinite 
surprise  and  delight,  what  configurations  of  the  mouth  he 
employed  in  pronoimcing  the  several  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  utter  all  his  life  without 
knowing  how.* 

*  *  3rd.  Lastly,  waiving  both  the  above  objections,  if  a  person 
could  learn  thus  to  read  and  speak,  as  it  were  6y  noiet  with 
the  same  fluency  and  accuracy  as  are  attainable  in  the  case  of 
singing,  still  the  desired  object  of  a  perfectly  natural  as  well 
as  correct  elocution,  would  never  be  in  this  way  obtained. 
The  reader's  attention  being  fixed  on  his  own  voice  (which  in 
singing,  and  there  only,  is  allowed  and  expected),  the  inevit^ 
able  consequence  would  be,  that  he  would  betray  more  or  less 
his  studied  and  artificial  delivery;  and  would,  in  the  same 
degree,  manifest  an  offensive  afiectation. 

**  The  practical  rule  then  to  be  adopted,  in  conformity  with 
the  principles  here  maintained,  is,  not  only  to  pay  no  studied 
attention  to  the  voice,  but  studiously  to  withdraw  the  thoughts 
from  it,  and  to  dwcdl  as  intently  as  possible  on  the  sense,  trust- 
ing to  nature  to  suggest  spontaneously  the  proper  emphases 
and  tones. 

**  Many  persons  are  so  far  impressed  with  the  truth  of  the 
doctrine  here  inculcated,  as  to  acknowledge  that  *  it  is  a  great 
fiiult  for  a  reader  to  be  too  much  occupied  with  thoughts  respect- 
ing his  own  voice;'  and  thus  they  think  to  steer  a  middle 
course  between  opposite  extremes.  But  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  this  middle  course  entirely  nullifies  the  whole 
advantage  proposed  by  the  plan  recommended.  A  reader  is 
sure  to  pay  too  much  attention  to  hi«  voice,  not  only  if  he  pays 
any  at  alU  but  if  he  does  not  strenuously  labour  to  wWiaraw 
his  attention  from  it  altogether. 

**^He  who  not  only  understands  folly  what  he  is  reading, 
but  is  earnestly  occupying  his  mind  with  the  matter  of  it,  will 

*  « ( Qa«  est-oa  que  voos  fiutes  quand  voas  prouoncez  O  ? 
Mais  je  dis  O.* 
An  answer  which,  if  not  savouring  of  philosophical  analyni,  gave  at 
least  a  good  pnctical  solution  of  the  problem.** 
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be  fikelj  to  read  as  if  he  understood  it,  and  thus  to  make 
others  understand  it ;  *  and  in  like  manner,  with  a  Tiew  to  the 
impressiveness  of  the  delivery,  he  who  not  only  feels  it,  but  is 
exclusively  absorbed  with  that  feeling,  will  be  likely  to  read 
as  if  he  felt  it,  and  to  communicate  the  impression  to  his 
hearers.  But  this  cannot  be  the  case  if  he  is  occupied  with 
the  thought  of  what  their  opinion  will  be  of  his  reading,  and 
how  his  voice  ought  to  be  regulated ;  if,  in  short,  he  is  think- 
ing of  himself  y  and,  of  course,  in  the  same  degree  abstracting 
his  attenUon  from  that  which  ought  to  occupy  it  exclusively. 
**  It  is  not,  indeed,  desirable,  &at  in  reading  the  Bible,  for 
^example,  or  any  thing  which  is  not  intend^  to  appear  as 
his  own  composition,  he  should  deliver  what  are,  avowecHy, 
another's  sentiments,  in  the  same  style  as  if  they  were  such 
as  arose  in  his  own  mind ;  but  it  is  desirable  ^at  he  should 
deUver  them  as  if  he  were  reporting  another's  sentiments  which 
were  both  fully  understood  and  felt  in  all  their  force  by  the 
reporter :  and  the  only  way  to  do  this  effectually — ^with  such 
modulations  of  voice,  &c.,  as  are  suitable  to  each  word  and 
passage-^is  to  fix  his  mind  earnestly  on  the  meaning,  and  leave 
nature  and  habit  to  suggest  the  utterance. 

•  ••••• 

**  To  impart  to  the  delivery  of  a  written  discourse  some- 
thing of  the  vivacity  and  interesting  effect  of  real,  earnest 
specMinQj  the  plan  to  be  pursued,  conformably  with  the  prin- 
ciples I  have  been  maintaining,  is,  for  the  reader  to  draw  off 
his  mind  as  much  as  possible  from  the  thought  that  he  is  read- 
ing, as  well  as  from  all  thoughts  respecting  his  own  utterance; 
to  fix  his  mind  as  earnestly  as  possible  on  the  matter,  and  to 
strive  to  adopt  as  his  oton,  and  as  his  own  at  the  moment  of 
utterance,  every  sentiment  he  delivers ;  and  to  say  it  to  the 
audience  in  the  manner  which  the  occasion  and  subject  spon- 
taneously suggest  to  him  who  has  abstracted  his  mind  both 
from  all  consideration  of  himself,  and  from  the  consideration 
that  he  is  reading." 

The  preceding  Observations  proye  to  a  demonstration 
that  Abtifioial  Ststems  of  teaching  to  read  are  useless, 
and  worse  than  nseless,  for  they  are  positively  injurious 
when  carried  into  practice ;  and  what  can  be  better  or 
more  philosophic  than  the  practical  rules  for  reading 


*  "  Who,  for  instance,  that  was  really  thinking  of  a  resurrection  from 
the  dead,  would  ever  tell  any  one  that  our  Lord  *  rose  again  from  tiio 
dead*  (which  is  so  common  a  mode  of  reading  the  Creed) ;  aa  if  H« 
had  done  so  more  than  once  ?** 
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sentence  or  passage  jnst  read.  Sach  qnestioning^  it  is 
evident,  fixes  the  attention  of  the  children  upon  the 
subject  of  their  lesson,  and  the  answering  in  their  own 
words,  gives  them  a  habit  of  expressing  themselves  in 
suitable  language. 

''At  first,  and  perhaps  for  a  considerable  time, 
teachers  will  find  some  difficulty  in  applying  the  explor  * 
natory  or  inteUecttLol  method.  Children  will  often  be 
slow  to  speak,  or  perhaps  silent,  even  when  able  to  give 
the  required  explanation,  and  time,  so  precious  in  a 
large  school,  will,  in  consequence  be  lost.  But  this  ia 
because  they  have  not  been  accustomed  to  give  explsr 
nations.  'Exercise  them,'  therefore,  from  the  begin- 
ning, '  as  much  as  possible  upon  the  meaning  of  su<^ 
words  and  sentences  as  admit  of  being  defined  and  ex- 
plained.' Begin  with  ike  easiest  arid  most  familiar  vtords; 
and  express  yourself  satisfied  with  almost  any  explana- 
tion the  child  may  be  able  to  give — ^provided  he  has  a 
conception  of  its  meaning.  Do  not  waii  for,  nor  expect 
accurate — nor  any  definitions  from  children.  Encourage 
them  to  s&yjust  what  they  think  of  it,  and  they  will  soon 
learn  to  express  themselves  with  ease  and  correctness. 

"Another  rule  for  qood  reading  is,  to  read  slowly 
and  distinctly;  and  just  as  wb  spbak.*  The  first  part 
of  this  rule  is  expressed  by  the  good  old  couplet — 

**  *  Learn  to  read  slow,  all  other  graces 
Will  follow  in  their  proper  places.* 

*  This,  however,  thongh  an  excellent,  is  a  most  difficult  rule.  W« 
quote  again  from  Archbishop  Whately  :^ 

*'  The  object  of  correct  reading  is  to  convey  to  the  hearers,  through  the 
medium  of  the  ear,  what  is  conveyed  to  the  reader  by  the  eye ;  to  put  them 
in  the  same  situation  with  him  who  has  the  book  befbre  him ;  to  exhibit 
to  them,  in  short,  by  the  voice,  not  only  each  word,  but  also  all  the  stops, 


superadds  to  this  some  degree  of  adaptation  of  the  tone  of  voice  to  th^ 
character  of  the  subject,  and  of  the  style.  What  is  usually  termed  ^« 
reading,  seems  to  convey  in  addition  to  these,  a  kind  of  admonition  to 
the  hearers,  respecting  the  feelings  which  the  compositicm  ought  to  ezdts 
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The  second  part  of  it  reqaires  an  obserration. — ^To  read 
as  we  speak — that  is,  naturally  and  with  expression — 
is  an  excellent  rale ;  but  if  our  natural  manner  or  accent 
be  faulty,  we  should  endeavour  to  correct,  rather  than 
to  imitate  it.  '  When  I  had  begun  to  teach  bbabxng/ 
says  Pestalozzi,  'I  found  out  after  a  while  that  my  pupils 
wanted  first  to  be  taught  spbaeino  f  and  this  led  him 
to  commence  with  pbonunciation.  Before  his  pupils 
were  taught  reading,  or  eren  the  alphabet,  he  exercised 
them  in  pronouncing  not  only  the  elementary  sounds  of 
the  letters,  but  also  their  most  difficult  combinations,  tiD 
they  could  do  so  with  propriety  and  ease.  Several 
teachers  have  adopted  this  plan,  and  it  is  an  excellent 
one;  for  pbonukoiatioh  cannot  be  taught  too  early. 

"  Most  children  fall  into  a  honotonoits  habit  of  read- 
ing, which  cannot  be  too  speedily  remedied.  The  best 
way  to  break  a  child  off  this  is,  to  make  him  read  easy 
or  familiar  dialogues.  If  the  dialogue  alternates 
briskly,  the  pupil,  by  personating  both  speakers,  wiU, 
particularly  if  he  feels  an  interest  in  the  subject  of  it, 
soon  learn  to  change  his  tone  and  vary  his  manner.'* 

The  following  excellent  observations  are  from  Sheri- 
dan's Introduction  to  his  ''Art  of  Speaking:" — 

'*  As  soon  as  a  child  can  read  without  spelling  the  words,  he 
ought  to  he  taught  the  use  of  the  stops,  and  accustomed,  from 
the  beginning,  to  pay  the  same  regard  to  them  as  to  the  words. 

in  them :  it  appears  to  say,  *  this  deserves  yomr  sdmirafcion  ;*  *  this  is  sab* 
lime  if  'thisispa^etio,^^.  Bat  Speaking,  that  is,  noluni/ speaking, 
irhen  the  speaker  is  uttering  his  own  sentiments,  and  is  thinking  ezcla- 
ttnlj  of  Aem,  has  something  in  it  distinct  from  all  this :  it  conveys,  by 
the  sounds  which  reach  the  ear,  the  idea  that  what  is  said  is  die  effosion  of 
tiie  speaker**  own  mind,  which  he  is  desirous  of  imparting  to  others. 
A  decisive  proof  of  which  is,  that  if  any  one  overhears  uie  voice  of 
another,  to  whom  he  is  an  utter  stranger — suppose  in  the  next  room, 
without  being  able  to  catch  the  sense  of  what  is  said,  he  will  hardly 
aver  be  for  a  moment  at  a  loss  to  decide  whether  he  is  reading  or 
tpmMmgs  and  this,  though  the  hearer  may  not  be  one  who  has  ever 
yaid  any  critical  attention  to  the  various  modulations  of  the  human 
voice.  So  wide  is  the  difference  of  the  tone  employed  on  these  two 
•^eeasiaiis,  bo  the  subject  what  it  may/* 
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*  *  Yonng  people  must  be  taught  to  let  their  roioe  AH  at  the 
ends  of  sentences;  and  to  read  without  any  particular  whiac^ 
cant,  or  drawl,  and  with  the  natural  inflections  of  voice  which 
they  use  in  speaking.  For  reading  is  nothing  but  speaking 
what  one  sees  in  a  book,  as  if  he  were  expressing  his  own 
sentiments,  as  they  rise  iu  his  mind.  And  no  persoD  rea& 
well  till  he  comes  to  speak  what  he  sees  in  the  book  belbie 
him  in  the  same  natural  manner  as  he  speaks  the  thougihtB 
that  arise  in  his  own  mind.  And  hence  it  is,  that  no  one  can 
read  properly  what  he  does  not  understand.  When  childreil 
are  taught  to  lead  sentences  which  they  do  not  understand, 
they  get  a  habit  either  of  reading  in  a  monotone,  or  if  ibej 
attempt  to  distinguish  one  word  from  the  rest,  as  the  em* 

g basis  falls  at  random,  the  sense  is  usually  perverted  or  changed 
ito  nonsense.  The  way  to  prevent  this  is,  to  put  no  book  into 
their  hands  which  is  not  suited  to  their  slender  capacities; 
and  to  take  care  that  they  never  read  any  thing  whose  meaning 
they  do  not  fully  comprehend.  The  best  way»  indeed,,  of  for- 
nishing  them  with  lessons  for  a  long  time  would  be,  to  take 
down  their  common  prattle,  and  make  them  read  it  just  as 
they  speak  it;  only  correcting  any  bad  habits  they  may  have 
acquired  in  their  utterance.  Thus  they  will  early  be  imtiated 
into  the  practice  of  considering  reading  to  be  no^ng  more 
than  speaiking  at  sight,  by  the  assistance  of  letters*  as  singing 
at  sight  is  performed  in  music  by  the  help  of  notes.  And  as 
Nature,  if  left  to  herself,  diieets  eveiy  one  In  the  right  use  of 
emphasis,  when  they  utter  their  own  immediate  sentiments, 
they  will  have  the  same  uneniikg  rule  to  guide  them  after  they 
have  been  written  down;  and  in  process  of  time,  by  constant 
practice  in  this  way,  they  will  be  able  to  deliver  the  senti- 
ments of  others,  frrnn  bo<^,  in  the  same  manner. 

**  They  must  be  taught  that,  in  qucetioDs,  the  roseeis  offesn* 
to  rise  toward  the  end  of  the  sentence^  ooBkrary  to  the  manner 
of  pronouncing  most  other  sorts  ei  matter;  because  the  em- 

Ehatical  word,  or  that  upon  which  the  streM  oi  the  questieii 
es,  isoft^i  the  2sstift  the  sentence.  Bzanrole:  *  Ou  any  good 
come  o«tt otNazanth  f  Here  theeraphatieu  word  is Nazartths 
therefore  the  word  Nmztareih  is  to  be  pronounced  in  a  higher' 
note  tiMMi  any  ether  part  of  the  sentence.   Bat  in  pronouncing 
the  foilowi&g,  'By  what  authority  dost  thou  these  things ;  and 
who  gave  thee  this  authority?'  the  emphatical  words  are  aaoho' 
rity  and  who:  because  what  the  Jews  asked  our  Saviour  wae» 
by  what  poioer  or  authority  he  did  his  wondeiful  W(»ka;  and 
how  he  came  by  that  power.     And  in  aU  questions  the  efl»>. 
phasis  must,  according  to  the  intention  of  the  speaker,  be  ^ut. 
upon  that  word  which  signifies  Uie  point  about  whic^  he  hih 
quires.   Example :  *  Is  it  true  tiutt  yoB  httve  seen  a  aobie  kl#' 


nmoDtrcnov.  Id 

^m  oomrt  to^ay,  who  hta  told  you  bad  newi?'  If  fhe  in- 
quirer wants  only  to  know  whether  myMlf  ot  some  othet  penKM 
has  seen  the  supposed  great  man,  lie  will  pttt  the  emphasis 
upon  you.  If  he  knows  that  I  hare  seen  somebody  from  cour€» 
and  only  wants  to  know  whether  I  have  seen  a  ffrsat  nuat  who 
may  be  supposed  to  htow  what  inferior  persons  about  the  court 
4o  notf  he  will  put  the  emphasia  upon  nohh  lord.  If  he  wanti 
to  know  only  whether  the  great  man  oame  directly  from  eouti, 
ao  that  this  intelligenee  may  be  depended  upon,  he  will  put 
the  emphasis  on  cotirt.  If  he  wants  only  to  know  whether  I 
hare  seen  him  to-day  or  yeeterdav,  he  will  put  the  emphatift 
upon  to-day.  If  he  knows  that  I  hare  seen  a  great  man  from 
ooutt  to-day,  and  only  wanti  fo  know  whether  he  has  toid  mt 
$saj  netffs,  he  will  pat  the  emphasis  upon  neum.  If  he  knows 
all  the  rest^  and  wants  only  to  know  whether  the  news  I  heatd 
waa  had^  he  will  put  the  emphasis  upon  the  word  bad» 

**  The  matter  contained  in  0,  parentheeit,  or  between  coMmttt 
used  instead  of  a  parenthesis,  is  to  be  pronotmoed  with  a  k^oet 
foieei  and  quicker  than  the  rest,  and  with  a  6hott  stop  at  the 
beginning  and  end,  tliat  the  hear^  may  peroeite  where  thi 
strain  of  the  disconrve  bteake  oH^  and  where  it  is  reramed ;  aa^ 
'When,  ther^re,  the  Lord  kaew  that  the  Fhariaeee  had 
heard  that  Jeaus  made  and  bH»ti2ed  more  disciples  than  Johi 
(though  Jesus  himself  did  not  baptize,  but  his  diaeiples)  hft 
oepaited  from  Judea,  and  returned  to  Galilee.' 

*<  In  every  sentence  there  is  some  word^  perhi^  iieveral» 
which  are  to  be  pronounced  with  a  stronger  accent  or  emphaata 
than  the  others.  Time  was  when  the  emphaiical  Word  ot 
words  in  every  sentence  were  printed  in  itoHce,  And  a  gitut 
advantage  it  was  toward  understanding  the  sense  of  the  autto^fi 
especially  where  there  waa  a  thread  of  reasoning  carried  ofii. 
But  we  are  now  grown  so  nice,  that  we  have  found  the  intei^ 
mixture  of  two  characters  deforma  the  page,  and  givcti^  it  a 
speckled  appearance;  as  if  it  were  not  of  infinite^  more  con- 
sequence to  make  sure  of  edifying  the  reader  than  of  fkdtAng 
bds  eye." 


The  following  exeellenidirectioBfifor  teaeliiiig  BeacU 
ing  aore  from  the  celebrated  Dr.  Frankliifs  ^'BkeUk  oi 
an  English  School  :** — 

'^  TTie  Pitst  Cittss^Jjet  the  pieceaf  read  by  the  sciokrs  hi 
ihis  chtsd  be  short— such  as  Croxafs  igtbles,  and  fittle  storiea'. 
in  giving  the  lesson,  let  it  be  read  to  them;  let  the  m^nin^ 
of  the  ditllcult  words  in  it  be  explained  to  them.  A  vocabtt* 
Cary  of  the  most  usual  dif&catt  worda  might  l^e  ft)rmed  l!bt 

b2 
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their  use,  with  expUmations.    This  would  help  to  fix  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  in  their  minds. 

**  The  Second  C/a«t— To  be  tanght  reading  with  attention, 
and  with  proper  modulations  of  the  Toice,  according  to  the 
sentiment  and  the  subject. 

*  *  Some  short  pieces,  not  exceeding  the  length  of  a  Spectator, 
to  be  given  this  class  for  lessons;  and  some  of  the  easier  Speo- 
tators  would  be  rery  suitable  for  the  purpose.  These  lessons 
might  be  giren  eyery  night  as  tasks-^the  scholars  to  study 
them  against  the  morning.  Let  it  then  be  required  of  them 
to  giye  an  account,  first,  of  the  parts  of  speech,  and  construc- 
tion of  one  or  two  sentences.  This  will  oblige  them  to  recur 
frequently  to  their  grammar,  and  fix  its  principal  rules  in  tiieir 
memory.  Next,  of  the  intention  of  the  writer,  or.  the  scope  of 
the  piece,  the  meaning  of  each  sentence,  and  of  every  uncom- 
mon word.  This  would  early  acquaint  them  with  the  meaning 
and  force  of  words,  and  give  them  that  most  necessary  habit 
of  reading  with  attention. 

**The  master  then  to  read  the  piece  with  the  proper  modu- 
lations of  voice,  due  emphasis,  and  suitable  action,  where  action 
is  required,  and  put  the  youUi  on  imitating  his  manner. 

**  Where  the  author  has  used  an  expression  not  the  best,  let 
it  be  pointed  out,  and  let  his  beauties  be  particularly  remarked 
to  the  youth. 

'*Let  the  lessons  for  reading  be  varied,  that  the  youth  may 
be  made  acquainted  with  good  styles  of  all  kinds  in  prose  and 
verse,  and  the  proper  manner  of  reading  each  kind—sometimes 
a  Well-told  story,  a  piece  of  a  sermon,  a  general's  speech  to 
his  soldiers,  a  speech  in  a  tragedy,  some  part  of  a  comedy,  an 
ode,  a  satire,  a  letter,  blank  verse,  Hudibrastic,  heroic,  &c. 
But  let  such  lessons  be  chosen  for  reading  as  contain  some 
useM  instruction,  whereby  the  imderstanding  or  morals  of  the 
youth  may  at  the  same  time  be  improved. 

**It  is  required  that  they  should  first  study  and  understand 
the  lessons,  before  they  are  put  upon  reading  them  properly; 
to  which  end  each  boy  should  have  an  English  dictionary,  to 
help  him  over  difficulties.  When  our  boys  read  English  to 
us,  we  are  apt  to  imagine  they  imderstand  what  they  read, 
because  we  do,  and  because  it  is  their  mother  tongue ;  but  Uiey 
often  read  as  parrots  speak,  knowing  little  or  nothing  of  the 
meaning.  And  it  is  impossible  a  reader  should  give  the  due 
modidation  to  his  voice,  and  pronounce  properly,  unless  his 
understanding  goes  before  his  tongue,  and  makes  him  master 
of  the  sentiment.  Accustoming  boys  to  read  aloud  what  they 
do  not  first  understand,  is  the  cause  of  those  even  set  tones  so 
common  among  readers,  which,  when  they  have  once  got  a 
habit  of  using,  they  find  so  difficult  to  correct;  by  which 
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means,  among  fifty  readers,  ve  scarcely  find  a  good  one.  For 
irant  of  good  reading,  pieces  published  with  a  view  to  inflnenoe 
the  minds  of  men,  for  their  own  or  the  public  benefit,  lose  half 
their  force.  Were  there  but  one  good  reader  in  a  neighbour- 
hood, a  public  orator  might  be  heurd  throughout  a  nation  with 
the  same  advantages,  and  have  the  same  effect  upon  his 
audience,  as  if  they  stood  within  the  reach  of  his  voice." 


The  following  obsenrations  on  the  subject  of  Bbadino 
are  from  "  The  School  and  the  Schoolmaster/*  and  other 
excellent  American  works  on  Popular  Education  : — 

**If  a  child  be  never  allowed  to  read  what  he  cannot  under- 
stand, he  mil  never  form  those  bad  habits  of  reading,  called 
SCHOOL  READING,  uow  SO  Universal.  I  have  known  several 
children  taught  to  read  by  their  mothers  on  the  principle  of 
never  reading  what  they  did  not  imderstand,  who  always  firom 
the  beginning  read  naturally  and  beautifully ;  for  good  reading 
seems  to  be  the  natural  habit,  and  bad  the  acquired." 


BXTBACTS  FROK  <'THE  TSACHSm's  KANUAL." 

'*  If  there  be  any  school  in  which  reading  is  taught  inteUeo- 
tnally  rather  than  mechanically ;  where  the  child  Ima  learned  to 
read  in  an  easy  imaffected  manner ;  his  tones  iJl  natural,  and 
his  delivery  exactly  as  if  he  were  talking  on  the  same  subject 
with  his  brothers  and  sisters ;  if  from  first  to  last  he  has  un- 
derstood every  word  he  has  uttered,  before  his  lesson  was 
finished;  if  he  has  never  read  any  thing,  without  being  able 
to  close  his  book,  and  give  a  dear  intelligpble  statement  of  it ; 
then  the  remarks  on  reading  in  this  treatise  have  no  reference 
whatever  to  that  school.  But  let  them  not  be  condemned  as 
inapplicable.  There  are  schools  where  the  pupils  are  not  so 
fieivoured;  where  they  have  been  taught  to  x«ad  in  a  stiff, 
unnatural  manner,  without  any  attention  to  the  sense;  to 
utter  like  parrots,  mere  sounds,  without  bestowing  a  thought 
on  the  ideas  they  are  intended  to  convey.  It  is  only  to  mick 
schools  that  aU  the  remarks  on  reading  are  meant  to  apply." 


XXTBACTS  F&OM   *'  THE  TEACHSB  TAUGHT.** 
"BBAnilVG — MECHANICAL,  INTSLLECIUAI^  AND  BBETOBICAL. 

"In  twtfthing  childiea  to  read  w«U«  there  are  three  distinct  and  vexr 
diBereut  objeets  of  attention.  Reading  may  be  taught  as  a  mtckamoal^ 
M9AniteUiehial,<a»B%  rhetorical  emereue, 

MECHANICAL  BEADING. 

**  The  fneel^nieal  part  of  reading  consists  in  the  modolation  of  the 
voice  as  to  londnsss,  distinctness  of  articulation,  and  slowncsi^  and  in 
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Tvgird  to  piopfStty  of  pTovonoiation,  ompbMii,  tonoi,  md  pMws.  No 
ono  GAD  rend  to  ibo  edificAtioii  of  otbwa,  witliout  a  oanolul  Attention  t» 
aU  tbtie  particttUn.  Thif  p«rt  of  readiog  is  learned  more  hv  imitate 
ing  ffood  Naders,  than  hj  the  study  of  roles.  Only  heif  and  tnere  one 
womdever  learn  to  sing,  if  all  their  knowledgeof  the  subject  were  gathered 
from  books.  The  common  school  teacher  must  pursue  a  course  similar 
to  that  practised  by  the  teacher  of  music ;  he  must  read,  and  reauire 
the  pupzl  to  imitate  his  tones,  emphsAis,  cadence,  Bee.  Unless  sncn  an 
example  be  daily  held  up  before  nie  children,  it  cannot  reasonably  be 
•zpeoUd  that  they  will  read  machanically  welL 

"  Those  teachers,  who  hear  a  class  read  three  or  four  times  in  a  day, 
and  direct  one  or  another  to  read  faster  or  slower,  or  to  regard  their 
pauses,  bat  set  before  them  noexaniple  for  their  imitation,  do  not  teach 
"^th  any  eflfect.  It  would  be  as  well  to  omit  reading  on^iely,  fat  they 
irould  be  sure  to  acquire  no  bad  habits. 

'*  Some  teachers  do  not  even  correct  their  pupils  when  they  read 
wrong,  or,  if  they  do,  it  is  a  correction  without  explanation  \  their  atten- 
tion, whUe  the  class  read,  is  sometimes  almost  entirely  occupied  with 
doinff  a  sum,  mending  a  pen,  or  setting  a  copy.  ^ 

"  In  teaching  the  mechanical  part  ofreadin?,  it  is  well  for  iSie  teacher 
'>ccasionally  to  select  short  sentences,  by  whicn  some  rale  mar  be  illus- 
trated, and  read  them  as  they  should  be  read,  and  require  each  member 
of  the  class  to  do  the  same.  If  it  be  desix«d  to  illnstnite  th^  nature 
and  power  of  emphasis,  he  may  repeat  a  sentence  like  tins :  '  Shall  we 
get  a  lesson  in  geography  to-day.^  l^et  each  scholar  repeat  it  with  the 
omphaus  on  tOCf  and  then  with  the  emphasis  on  geoffra^hy,  and  then  on 
io-aay;  and  let  the  teacher  show  them  that  a  change  m  the  emphasis 
would  call  forth  a  different  answer.  In  a  similar  manner  cadence  may 
be  illustrated.  The  following  sentence  may  be  nsed :  <  Hear  instmc- 
tion,  be  wise,  and  refuse  it  not  ;*  and  tiie  pupils  may  be  required  to 
Mad  it,  making  a  full  cadoneo  of  Ae  voice  at  inttntetion  and  tmss,  and 
then  without  By  some  such  process  all  the  roles  that  b^ng  to  me* 
fthanical  reading  may  be  desriy  explained. 

IHTBIXECnrAt  BBADIIfO. 

*'The  iiUdleetudl  part  of  reading  Is  the  most  impertaat  and  the  most 
difficult.  It  consists  in  teaching  children  to  nndentand  what  tfa^ 
read.  This  is  too  mueh  neglected ;  many  children  grow  up  without 
knowing  that  sentences,  sections,  ohapters,  and  even  books  foe  a  kind 
of  pictorial  representation  of  the  writer*s  thoughts.  A  thin?  may  be 
described  by  a  picture  ot  by  words.  The  ffreat  object  of  teaching 
children  to  read  is,  that  they  may  nnderstana  the  picture,  and  derive 
information  from  the  perusal  of  it.  Children  and  youth  often  read  as 
fjhongh  they  were  performing  a  mere  mechanieal  exwdie,  and  as  if  a 
good  rsader  was  to  be  known  by  the  marks  of  a  good  Bka$er-«4)y  kia 
velocity,  and  the  variety  of  his  evolutions.  Let  uem  ludMstaad  thai 
the  object  of  reading  is  y9^  difforont  from  the  object  aimed  at  in  jump-' 
ia^  a  rope  i  that  it  is  not  for  exercise,  but  to  cnll  and  collect  the 
wnter's  Uionghts,  awd  to  preserve  them  for  future  use.  In  order  to  do 
this,  children  should  be  required  to  give  the  sense  «f  what  they  read» 
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This  must  be  done  in  ^ildhood,  or,  when  tbcj  baooniB  adnUi,  tliej  will 
read  without  much  benefit. 

**  Teachers  should  (question  their  pupils,  with  mere  or  less  partica- 
larity,  acconting  to  time  and  eireDmstances,  in  regard  to  what  they 
have  read,  and  in  regard  to  the  truth  of  any  sentiments  advanced  in 
ihe  lesson.  They  may  also  be  questioned  about  the  meaning  of  words, 
their  composition  ana  derivation,  about  the  name  of  the  writer,  and 
respecting  an;|r  tfainff  else  snnrested  by  the  lesson,  that  is  connected  wi A 
the  eniigntenuu:  of  tiie  duIoTs  mind. 

*'  I  have  no  atmbt  there  would  be  more  harmony  on  moral,  religious, 
«nd  {>olitical  sobieots,  if  the  number  of  intelligent  readers  of  books 
were  increased,  linn  are  in  diis  land  of  liberty,  where  every  one  has 
ihe  privilege  of  reading  and  linking  for  himself,  very  many  who 
depend  on  others  to  think  for  them.  Their  opinions  on  all  subjects 
are  derived  from  some  influential  leader,  whom  tney  regard  as  an  oracle 
of  wisdom.  *  This  is  a  kind  of  liberty  that  oitt;ht  not  to  be  tolerated  in 
this  eonntry ;  the  liberty  of  receiving  oar  opmions  from  others,  with- 
out venturing  to  read  and  think  for  ourselves,  is  reducing  the  mind 
to  a  state  of  uavery.  lliis  will,  to  some  ezt«it,  be  the  condition  of 
every  one  who  is  not  in  diildhood  ai^  yondi  tanght  to  read  under- 
standingly* 

IlHE!rOSICA.L  BSADINO. 

*'The  rJietorical  part  of  reading  consists  chiefly  in  entering  into  the 
spirit  of  the  author,  so  as  to  imbibe  his  tem]9er  and  feelings.  A  scholar 
may  read  correctly  and  intelligently,  but  without  any  rhetorical  effect. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  possible  for  every  scholar  to  attain  a  high  degree  of 
excellence  in  this  department,  lliere  are  but  few  good  orators,  and 
but  few  eood  musicians ;  for  a  similar  reason  there  are  but  few  good 
rhetorical  readers.  It  is  only  here  and  there  one,  of  all  those  who  can 
read,  th^  do  read  with  force,  variety,  and,  if  necessary,  with  deep 
emotion. 

''Though  rhetorical  excellence  is  not  expected  in  all  readen,  yet 
something  can  be  done  by  the  teacher  to  improve  the  sijrie  of  a  chikl^t 
reading ;  ne  oan  bre^  up  that  peculiar  tone  that  is  neither  rsading  nor 
singing,  but  a  burlesque  upon  both;  he  can  do  something  towards 
meSowing  the  voice  that  now  *  urates  harsh  thunder.^  It  is  a  subjeot 
that  is  worthy  of  attention.  I^  however,  the  teacher  himself  has  no 
skill  or  taste  for  such  reading,  I  should  not  advise  him  to  attempt  to 
teach  what  he  cannot  piacticaUy  iUustsate. 

''There  is  another  important  matter  oomiected  wiih  this  subject, 
which  must  not  be  omitted.  It  is  the  cultivation  of  a  taste  for  reading 
in  children.  If  they  can  read,  but  will  not,  they  might  as  well  have 
never  learned.  The  teacher  should  take  some  pains  to  cultivate  among 
his  pupils  a  fondness  for  reading.  This  is  generally  a  consequence  of 
teaching  scholars  to  read  understandingly.  If  they  get  information 
from  the  perusal  of  books,  they  will  gesMrally  be  fond  of  T«adinj^,  bnt 
not  always.  There  must  be  an  acquired  love  of  knewled^;  the  mnate 
love  of  it,  that  exists  to  some  extent  in  all,  is  not  soflBcient:  it  needs 
guiding  and  controlling.^* 
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FROM  DR.  PORTXR*8   '*RHBTORICAL  READER." 

'*I  iball  finiih  thMe  general  lemarks,  by  laTing  down  a  plain  distine- 
tion  between  the  two  sortf  of  nadingi  toe  grammaitoal  and  tlM 
rhetorieal* 

**  GrammaUeal  reading,*  as  I  bare  just  intimated,  letpects  mereW  tb* 
lenae  of  wbat  is  read.  Wben  performed  andiblj,  for  the  benefit  of 
others,  it  is  still  only  the  same  sort  of  process  which  one  peifonns 
silently,  for  bis  own  benefit,  wben  he  casts  bis  eje  aloi^  the  page,  to 
ascertain  the  meaning  of  its  authw.  The  chief  porpoae  of  the  correct 
reader  is  to  be  inielligiUe ;  and  this  reqaires  an  aoouate  perception  of 
grammatical  relation  in  the  stmctore  of  sentences;  a  dae  regard  to  ae- 
cent  and  pauses,  to  strength  of  voice,  and  clearness  of  ntterance.  This 
manner  is  generally  adopted  in  reading  plain,  nnimpassioned  style.  Tho 
character  uid  purpose  of  a  composition  ma^  b«  such,  that  it  would  be 
as  preposterous  to  read  it  with  tones  of  emotion,  as  it  wonld  to  annonnce 
a  proposition  in  grammar  or  geometry  in  the  language  of  metaphor. 
But  though  mere^  the  correct  manner  suits  many  purposes  of  reading, 
it  is  dry  and  inanimate,  and  is  the  lowest  department  in  the  province  of 
delivery.  Still  the  great  majority,  not  to  say  of  respectable  men,  bat 
of  bookish  men,  go  nothing  beyond  this  in  their  attainments  or  attempts. 

*'  Rhetarieal  reading  has  a  higher  object,  and  calls  into  action  higher 
powers.  It  is  not  applicable  to  a  composition  destitute  of  emotion,  for 
It  supposes  feeliag.  It  does  not  barely  express  tiie  thoughts  of  an 
author,  but  expresses  them  with  the  force,  variety,  and  beauty,  whidi 
feeling  demands.** 


The  following  is  an  extract  from  Professor  Nichol's 
Translation  of  WHknCs  excellent  Tfork,  ''Edneation  of 
the  People  I't— 

OF  RBADTNO. 

''Formerly,  much  time  was  loet  in  merely  leaniinff  to  read;  and,  in 
most  cases,  it  was  only  imperfectly  learned  since  wnat  was  read  was 
seldom  imderstood.  One  of  the  chief  reasons  of  this  want  of  success — 
besides  the  teaching  beinff  ^iiHe  indimdual—ynA  the  system  of  spellii^, 
founded  on  the  custom  of  giving  the  letters  names  expressing  very  im- 
perfectly their  pronunciation. 

**  It  is  not  enonffh  to  be  able  to  read  mechanically:  children  must  be 
taught  to  read  wiui  egpmttumi  and  to  attend  to  the  passes,  which  the 
sense  and  punctuation  require.  For  this  pnrpose,  they  must  be  made 
to  ttiiientofidwhat  the;^  read;  that  is  to  say,  uiey  must  be  made  to  read 
only  what  is  within  theur  reach,  and  can  be  explained  to  them  without 
dimenlty  or  danger. 

•  GrammaUoal  Readmg  is  another  name  for  InUU/Ktual  Reading. 

i**<  The  Education  of  the  People,  a  practical  Treatise  on  the  means  of 
extending  its  sphere,  and  inmroving  its  character.  By  T.  Wilbm» 
Inspector  of  the  Academy  of  otrasbnig.** 
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"This  is  not  the  p]a«e  to  ioqnira  what  reading  booki  are  proper  to  put 
into  the  hands  of  children;  that  is  a  qnestion  connected  with  the  who)« 
of  their  education :  but  I  must  observe,  that  as  soon  as  the  children  can 
read  with  some  degree  of  faeilitj,  th^  ought  to  be  allowed  to  read  only 
what  they  are  able  to  understand,  aided  by  a  few  explanations.  If  tha 
pupils  in  elemeotaiy  schools  too  often  reaa  without  observing  the  neoes^ 
saxy  pauses,  it  is  not  always  a  proof  that  th^  do  not  understand  what 
they  read;  but  it  always  proves  that  they  do  not  pay  attention  to  the 
meaning,  of  the  words  they  utter.  This  inattention  may  proceed,  in  the 
less  advanced  pupils,  from  their  still  havinsto  strug|^e  with  the  difBcultiea 
of  reading,  and  nom  their  minds  beinr  fiuly  occupied  in  dscipherinff  tha 
words;  but,  in  the  case  of  others,  it  is  probably  more  the  unit  of  the 
teachers  than  of  the  pupils.  The  inattention  with  which  children  read 
even  that  which  they  ao  understand,  and,  consequently,  the  want  of 
expression  and  logical  accuracy  which  result,  proceed  most  frequently 
from  their  being  made  at  first  to  read  what  is  above  their  comprehension 
— what  was  mere  words  to  them,  and  not  ideai  to  be  seized  and  retained. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  begin  too  early — ^the  first  difiBculties  being  over^ 
come — to  render  children  attentive  to  the  meaning  of  what  th^  read ; 
and  then  they  will  themselves  give  the  proj^r  tone  to  their  reading, 
dividing  the  sentences  according  to  their  meaning  and  to  the  punctuation ; 
in  this  way  the  study  of  languagea  would  bq[in,  as  well  as  that  of 
realitia. 

^  "Children  must  be  early  accustomed  to  read  as  they  ipeak;  and  to 
give  up,  as  much  as  possible,  purely  mechanical  reading.** 


The  following  sugosstions  on  the  subject  of  beading 
are  in  accordance  with  the  views  we  hare  taken.  They 
appeared  in  **  The  Christian's  Pemij  Magazine/'  ad- 
dressed to  a  Mother,  by  a  writer  under  the  name  of 

novrnfcwnov. 

**  The  rules  for  a  eoneet  pronunciation  are  few  and  simple. 

'*  Ist  Let  attention  be  paid  to  your  child*s  pronunciation  and  your  own, 
tiiat  no  i^rovincialinn  of  accent  cling  to  the  vowds.  It  ii  in  mo  proper 
enunciation  of  the  vowels,  whether  single  or  in  combination,  that  purity 
of  speech  greatly  connsts. 

*'  2dly.  Let  every  letter  of  a  word  have  its  due  pronunciation,  as  dis« 
tinetlT  thon^  not  so  prolonged,  as  it  would  have  in  the  recital  of  tiie 

"  Sdly.  Let  the  letters,  whether  vowels  or  consonants,  which  UrmmaU 
a  word,  be  distinctly  pnmomieed. 

sbadihg. 

*'  Closely  eonneeted  with  pnmnnciation  is  readutff,  upon  which  yoa 
inll  perhaps  allow  ma  to  offar  you  a  few  obaervationb 
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**  Booki  •bound  with  a  Turieiy  of  dinctioos  m  to  the  art  of  reading 
.well,  and  dilate  comiderably  upon  tone,  emi^uwis,  pronuneiation,  man- 
ner, &c  AU  these  rules,  however,  anpear  to  me  to  be  practiealljr 
eomprehended  under  the  following,  whica  en  all  that  aie  neceesaiy  lo 
be  attended  to,  at  least  daring  the  first  years  of  education. 

"  1st.  Endeavour  to  commnnifate  the  habit  to  jour  child  of  reading 
dtwlp.    TThis  rule  is  exhibited  in  those  weU-known  wotds : 

" '  Leara  to  reed  slow:  all  other  praeet 
WUl  follow  in  their  proper  pleook* 

**  The  philosophy  of  this  mle  is  this :  that  under  the  method  of  reading 
slow,  there  is  time  for  the  reader  to  remember  and  to  keep  in  view  aU 
the  other  directions  as  to  good  reading  with  which  his  mmd  has  been 
famished.  Besides  which  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  reading  has  re* 
ference  to  other  persons  rather  than  to  the  reader  himself.  The  use  of 
the  eyes  is  all  that  is  needful  to  the  solitarv  reader ;  but  as  reading 
(Uoud  has  regard  to  other  persons^  who  may  Be  situate  at  distances  more 
or  less  remote  from  the  reader,  the  habit  recommended  in  those  lines  is 
the  best  adapted  that  can  be  imagined  to  secure  his  being  heard  and  un- 
derstood of  them  all.  This  rale,  of  course,  ought  not  to  be  carried  to 
an  extreme ;  nor  will  it,  if  the  following  be  attended  to  in  conjunction 
with  it,  namely, — 

"  2dly.  That  the  reader,  whatever  may  be  the  composition  which  he  is 
to  enunciate,  should  make  \i\as  first  and  most  imperative  rule,  to  under- 
stand most  thoroughly  what  he  » about  to  read  to  others: — then  let  him 
put  himself  into  the  mental  attitude  (so  to  speak)  of  the  toriter;  and 
the  more  he  observes  these  two  rules,  and  the  more  he  disnf;ards  all  at- 
tention to  tone  and  manner,  the  more  natural,  and  therefore  the  more 
jdeasing  and  foreible,  will  his  manner  become. 

'( Observe  too  most  carefolly  to  instil  into  your  pqiil^s  mind,  that  he  is 
to  transfer  his  mode  in  conversing  into  his  reading.  Never,  under  any 
circumstances,  allow  Mm  to  befieve,  that  an  assumed  manner  can  be 
half  as  good  as  that  which  is  natural  to  him.  Thoroughly  disgust  him 
with  the  idea  of  putting  on  a  different  manner  when  he  is  about  to 
rwd,  from  what  ne  would  have  in  conversation  on  the  tame  subject.  Let 
it  be  your  cardinal  role  with  him,  that  the  more  truly  wUural  he  can  be, 
the  more  truly  excellent  his  manner  will  become.  Let  him  however  be 
taught  not  to  ihink  about  being  natural  He  will  beoome  vmuUsaral  if 
he  wtrivu  to  be  natural.  The  best  plan,  for  him  and  for  every  one,  in 
reading,  is  not  at  all  to  think  about  manner,  but  to  begin ;  to  force,  to 
enltivate,  to  affedt  nothing.  If  he  should  not  sueeeed,  it  is  because  his 
mind  is  not  so  active  as  at  other  times;  he  is  tired,  sle^v,  or  out  of 
health,  &c.,  &c.  He  will  do  better  at  another  time,  when  tnese  eiroum» 
itanoes  are  different. 

"  3dly.  Habituate  him  to  read  in  a  moderately  fend  tonob  This  will 
conduce  to  his  health,  as  constituting  an  exercise  to  his  lungs :  it  will 
compel  him  to  attend  to  distinctness  and  propriety  of  pronunciation ;  in- 
distinctness and  impropriety  bein^  far  less  discenuble  in  a  low  and 
l|iuttering  mode  of  reaoing.  It  wul  also  contribute  to  thai  manly  and 
fiank  address,  which  is  the  ehann  of  innocence  and  youth. 
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^  4ihly.  I  utterly  dissiude  yon  from  tlie  vm  of  all  Speaker**  as  th«y 
•18  called,  or  those'boolu  containing  specimens  of  the  different  s^les  m 
eompositioB,  saeli  as  didactic,  Tefaement,  moamfdl,  animated,  &c.  The 
IniHsan  feelings  cannot  thus  change  into  so  many  Taried  and  even  oppe- 
nte  states  in  the  course  of  a  few  paces.  Your  papil  cannot  ful  worn 
different  passages  from  different  authors,  he  therafore  eaimot  read  them 
ireU.  Finding  this  to  be  tht  ease,ir«ie  yon  to  eompd  him  to  tryf  he  would 
imiUnte  feeling,  and  this  woold  be  t«  teaeh  him  a  Icison  in  deoeptieB. 
!^e  would  succeed  wretchedly  after  all ;  nothing  bein|^  90  frigid  as  terced 
feeling.  Rather  let  him  read  to  you  some  story  or  history  cimtinuously 
one  day  after  another ;  then  he  will  become  interested  in  its  dctailS) 
and  his  voice  and  manner  will,  insensibly  to  himself,  ytirj  auficientiy  to 
constitute  good  reading.  The  more  he  ieels  what  he  is  readmg  wi^  9^ 
genuine,  unsophisticated  emotion,  the  better  he  wHl  read.** 


PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  BEGINNERS. 

ARTICULATION. 

To  habituate  children  to  a  dear,  distinct,  and  easy  abtxcula- 
TioN,  the  method  practised  by  Pestalozzi  will  be  fonnd  most 
effectual.  This  method  has  been  described  in  pag«  17  of  this  In- 
troduction. It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  obsenre  that  it  is  the 
power  of  articulation  which  constitutes  the  great  difference  be- 
tween the  human  voice  and  that  of  the  lower  animals.  They  can 
only  utter  inarticulate  or  indistinct  sounds ;  but  man,  as  the  poet 
Homer  has  long  since  described  him,  is  *<an  articulately-speak- 
ing animal."  The  great  importance  of  a  just  and  dear  articula* 
tion  is,  therefore,  obvious.  In  fact,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
us  either  to  read  or  speak  well  if  our  articulation  be  defective. 
In  some  cases,  bad  articulation  arises  from  defects  in  some  of 
the  organs  of  speech.  For  example,  if  the  tongue  be  too  large 
or  too  small,  the  lips  too  thick  or  too  thin,  the  teeth  too  closely 
set  or  too  few  in  number,  the  articulation  must,  in  any  (Xf  these 
oases,  be  defective.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  however,  it  will 
be  found  that  bad  articulaHon  arises  from  the  careless  and  in- 
distinct modes  of  utterance  to  which  so  many  children  are  habit- 
uated in  their  early  years.  The  plan  of  Pestalozzi  was  there- 
fore an  excellent  one.  In  fact,  it  ia  only  in  youth,  when  the 
organs  of  speech  are  peculiarly  pliant  and  imitative,  that  a  just, 
and  distinct,  and  natural  articulation  can  be  acquired.  The 
difficulty  which  a  grown-up  person  ^Is  in  learning  to  apeak  a 
fbrdgn  language  is  an  illustration  of  this. 

^^wp^.^-^p^  ■  ,  I  I     »  »ii       »  ^w  ■       »■■■■■!    I        II        I      ■  — »     ■■  ■        ■         ^  1^  nip  ■  I     I  ■  I  I  ■   ■■  ..^i  ^^^ 

*  We  do  not  agree  with'all  the  opinions  expressed  in  this  paragraph. 
It  is  only  the  artificial  system  of  teaching  to  read  we  are  opposed  to. 
80  £ar  we  disapprove  of  we  use  of  Speakers, 
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COMSONAlTT  tOUlTDB. 

It  is  in  the  consonant  sounds  that  articulation  eisentiallj  ooil* 
tists;  and  hence,  the  pupil  should  be  well  exercised  in  pro- 
nouncing such  sounds,  particularly  those  which  he  finds  cuflU 
cult  to  his  organs. 

But,  as  it  must  be  irksome  even  to  children  to  dwell  upon 
unmeaning  sounds,  they  should,  after  a  few  preparatory  exer- 
cises, proceed  to  the  pronunciation  of  such  words  and  phrases 
as  the  teacher  may  thmk  suitable  for  the  purpose.  AU  words 
of  difficult  or  peculiar  pronxmciation  should  he  brought  before 
the  pupils  in  this  way.  Short  sentences,  too,  in  which  such 
words  occur  should  be  selected  for  the  same  purpose. 

Such  examples  as  the  following  ¥rill  furnish  the  teacher 
with  materials  for  practical  exercises  in  articulation.  The 
difficulty  in  such  cases  obviously  arises,  not  from  the  pronun- 
ciation of  the  words  theroselres,  but  from  their  position  in  the 
sentence.* 


1 .  Wastes  and  deserts. 

2.  Look  on  this  spot. 

8.  Goodness  centres  in  the  hesrt. 

4.  Laxarions  soil. 

5.  Chaste  stars. 

6.  Such  a  notion  exists. 

7.  To  obtun  either. 

8.  He  discovered  an  egress  there. 

9.  His  ciy  moTed  me. 

10.  The  same  arrow. 

11.  A  sad  daneler. 

12.  A  langoid  dame. 


Waste  sand  deserts. 

Look  on  this  pot 

Goodness  enters  in  the  heart. 

Laxarions  oil. 

Chased  tars. 

Such  an  ocean  exists. 

To  obtain  neither. 

He  discovered  a  negress  there. 

His  crime  moved  me. 

The  same  marrow. 

A  sad  ander. 

A  langttia  aim. 


In  such  combinations  as  the  preceding  (and  they  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence)  the  sound  of  thefinal  syllable  of  the  word  that 
precedes  is  the  same  as  the  initial  sound  of  the  word  which  fol- 
lows, and  hence  arises  a  practical  difficulty  in  pronunciation. 
For  it  is  difficult  to  pronounce  the  same  or  sinular  sounds  in 
succession,  when  no  pause  can  be  admitted  between  them  for 


*  A  good  AKTICULATION  consists  in  giving  every  letter  in  a  syllable 
its  dne  proportion  of  sound,  according  to  the  most  approved  custom  oi 
pronouncing  it;  and  in  making  such  a  distinction  between  the  q^bles 
of  which -words  are  compose^  that  the  ear  shall,  vnthout  difficult, 
acknowledge  their  number,  and  perceive  at  once  to  which  s]rlh^hleeaeh 
letter  belones.  Where  these  pomts  are  not  observed  the  articuhttion  is 
proportionably  defective.  A  ^od  MticuUtion  is  to  the  ear  in  speakinj^, 
what  a  fair  and  regular  hand  is  to  the  eye  in  writing;  and  exactness  m 
sounding  the  words  rightly  corresponds  to  propriety  in  qieUing.— 
Sheridan, 
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the  necessanr  re-adjustment  of  the  organs.*  Hence,  in  such 
cases,  we  seldom  hear  more  than  one  ai  the  sounds  which,  as 
the  preceding  examples  show,  must  often  lead  to  a  misappre- 
hension of  £e  meaning  intended.f 

TOWSI.  BOUNDS. 

The  compass  and  power  of  the  voice  may  he  greatlj  extended 
and  increased  hy  exercising  it  in  giving  a  slow,  distinct,  and 
prolonged  pronunciation  to  the  vowel  sounds,  particularly  the 
open  Towels.  The  pupils  should*  therefore,  be  wdl  exercised 
in  the  repetition  of  such  sounds.  Examples,  sudi  as  the  follow- 
ing, are  well  suited  for  the  purpose.  They  are  taken  from  the 
language  of  military  command,  or  are  orders  addressed  to  per- 
sons supposed  to  be  at  some  distance  from  the  speaker.  The 
words  in  italie  contain  the  vowel  sounds,  which  the  pupils 
should  accustom  themselves  to  swell  and  pndong  to  the  utmost 
pitch  of  their  voice. 

1.  Then  take  dsfisnee,  death,  sad  mortal  tear. 

2.  Haste  I — to  his  ear  the  glad  report  eoitv^. 

3.  Stretch  to  the  race  ! — Away  I  Away! 

4.  Let  what  I  wiU  he/ate, 

5.  The  cry  wu  "  Tidmffe  fiwm  the  iottr 

6.  To  arvu  I — ^To  arme  !  A  thonnnd  voices  cried. 

7.  Speed  forth  the  lignal,  Norman !  I^peed  ! 

8.  tFo  to  the  traitor !  Wo  I 

9.  Arouee  there !  Ho  ! — take  epear  and  tword} 
Attack  the  mnrderen  of  your  lord. 

10.  Awake!  Arieel  or  be  for  ever  (alien. 

11.  Rise  I  Rise! — Ye  Citizens,  your  gates  defend; 
Behold  the/oe  at  hand. 

12.  Hence!  home^  you  idle  creatures  I — get  yon  home. 
You  UodcSyjoQ.  stonesy  yon  worse  than  Benieleai  things. 

13.  ReeeMge!  Revenge  t  Tlmothens  cried. 

14.  Chtuye,  Chester  I  Charge!  On,  Stanley!  On! 

15.  Soldiers!  stand ^rm,  exdaimed  the  British  Chiet 

16.  The  combat  deepens,  On,  ye  Inave  ! 
Who  rush  to  glory  or  the  grove. 


*  In  SQch  cases  the  sense  forbids  a  panse  between  the  words. 

•f*  A  msn  of  indistinct  utterance  reads  Uiis  sentence: — ^'^ The  ma- 
gistiates  ought  to  prove  a  declaration  so  publicly  made.**  When  I 
perceive  that  his  haUt  is  to  strike  onlv  the  accented  svllable  dearlv, 
^ding  over  others,  I  do  not  know  whetoer  it  is  meant,  uiat  they  ouent 
%o  prove  the  declsration,  or  to  cwprove  it,  or  reprove  it,  for  in  either 
sase  ha  would  speak  only  the  srllable  wove.  Nor  do  I  know  whether 
the  magistrates  ought  to  do  it,  or  toe  magistnites  mmghi  to  do  it. — 
Dr.  Porter, 
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17.  Anffds  /  ukd  miniBten  of  Cfraee!  ddend  tu. 

18.  Wot  too,  wo,  to  the  inhabttuita  of  th«  etfth  1 

19.  Thm/ool !  ihii  night  4ihy  toul  ihall  be  required  of  thee. 

20.  And  he  cried  and  said,  Father  Abraham  J  Hsre  wmtjf  upon  me. 

By  such  exercises  as  the  preoQdIng  it  is  obvious  that  the 
arUculation  of  jounff  persons  may  be  greatly  improved,  and» 
in  fact,  rendered  penect,  if  not  organically  defectire.  Bnt  in 
teaching  children  to  form  a  habit  of  clear  and  correct  articu- 
lation, great  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  them  from  fall- 
ing into  a  measured  and  jpedantic  manner  of  speaking  or 
reading,  which  an  over  distinctness  in  pronunciation  would 
naturally  and  insensibly  lead  to.  To  avoid  this  (which  would 
be  the  opposite,  and  scarcely  a  less  fault)  they  should  be 
accustomea  to  give  every  svllable  in  a  word,  and  every  word 
in  a  sentence,  the  degree  of  distinctness  and  force  which  each 
of  them  is  naturally  entitled  to,  and  no  more*  To  effect  this, 
the  pupil  should  be  instructed  in  and  made  quite  familiar 
with,  the  nature  of  agcsmt  and  BUKBASia.'— See  page  32. 


•  To  give  every  syllable  in  a  word,  and  ewry  word  in  a  sentenee, 
an  equal  degree  of  dittinetiiets  and  force  would  be  obviously  and  ab- 
surdly wrong.  It  would,  also,  be  equally  wrong  to  rive  a  syllable  or  a 
vrord  more  or  less  distinctness  or  force  than  it  ou^  to  have.  Any 
approach  to  such  a  habit  of  pronunoiatioit,  either  in  speideing  or  lea^ 
ing,  savours  of  pedantry  and  affectation.  And  yet  how  often  do  we 
hear  even  learned  personages  eommitting  such  errors.  For  example, 
*'  You  are  the  man  o/tHtM  world  whom  I  rejoice  to  tehoM."  In  this 
sentence  the  unaccented  syllables  and  umttq>ortaint  wotda  are  pro- 
nounced with  too  much  distinctnesB  or  force.  Such  a  mode  of  pro* 
nunciation  miriit  be  ealled  the  Sir-ForeiiUe-Fed>le  style. 

On  this  suDject  Sheridan  observeB: — '"There  are  W  who  eithet 
read  aloud  or  speak  in  public,  that  de  not  transgress  this  law  of  accent, 
bj  dwelling  equally  upon  diAftrent  syllaUes  in  the  same  woid;  such  as, 
/or-tuney  nd-ture,  con'-je</-t^rey  eri'drofu^J-menfy  &c.  But  this  is  not 
uttering  words  but  sylhibles,  which,  with  us,  are  alwayti  tied  together 
by  an  accent ;  as  fortune,  natHre,  comecture,  encrodchment,  &c.  Any 
habit  of  this  sort  gives  an  imnatural,  constouned  air  to  speech,  ana 
should  therefore  be  carefully  avoided.  This  has  bosn  chiefly  the  vice 
of  the  Stage,  and  has  principally  given  rise  to  the  distinction  of  whai  is 
commonly  called  theatrical  declamation,  in  (^position  to  that  of  the  natu- 
ral kind.  In  some  it  rises  from  a  mistaken  notion  that  words  are  ren- 
dered more  dutinct  to  a  large  assembly  by  dweUmg  longer  upon  thft 
syllables  which  eomnose  them;  and  ia  otheia.that  it  adda  to  the  piw^; 
and  solemnity  of  public  declamation,  ht  whiciit  tliey  think  every  thiji|^ 
ought  to  be  <imerent  from  private  £icou]fte/* 
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SHORT  DIRECTIONS  FOR  YOUNtt  READERS. 

1.  When  you  read,  hold  up  jour  head  and  itaad  still,  irith 
your  face  towards  the  person  who  hears  you. 

2.  TaJte  great  care  to  pronounce  every  word,  and  every 
syllable  articulately,  that  is,  fully  and  distmctly.  In  order  to 
do  this,  you  must  open  your  mouth  freely,  and  speak  delibe- 
rately.* 

3.  Let  your  voice  be  neither  too  high  nor  too  low,  but  in 
that  natural  pitch  which  the  subject  and  the  occasion  require. 

4.  Take  your  time,  and  mind  your  stops  jf  ^u^d  be  sure  to 
make  no  stops  where  the  sense  admits  of  none. 

5.  Pronounce  the  final  syllables  of  words,  and  the  ciosmg 
words  of  sentences  distinctly  and  audibly. 

6.  Let  the  tones  of  your  voice  in  reading  be  the  same  as  if 
you  were  speaking. 

7 .  Slide  vour  voice  over  the  particles  and  less  important 
words ;  such  as,  a,  the,  hut,  if,  or,  as,  by,  tn,  to,  of,  Ac. ;  and 
sive  the  other  words  the  degree  of  force  which  Utiar  relative 
importance  in  the  sentence  demands. — See  page  36. 

8.  As  a  general  rule,  begin  your  sentences  with  a  com- 
paratively low  tone  of  voice ;  towards  the  middle  the  voice 
should  gradually  rise,  and  from  that  it  should  gradually  taH 
till  the  sentence  is  completed.  {  To  this  rule,  however,  there 
are  several  exceptions.  In  fact,  it  depends,  in  every  case,  on 
the  sense  and  construction  of  the  sentence Seepage  51. 

9.  At  the  commencement  of  a  new  paragraph  or  seetioii 
yon  should  lower  your  voice  and  make  some  change  in  youf 
tone.  . 

10.  Above  all,  ukdebstaiyd  what  tou  reaj>,  and  bead 
IT  AS  ir  too  understood  it. 


*  '*  I  tell  you  truly  and  sincwely  that  I  shall  judge  of  your  parti  by 
your  speaking  gtaecndly  or  mwraieefally.  If  you  uv«^aits,  you  wifi 
iMver  DO  at  rest  till  yea  luiYe  brought  yoanen  to  a  habit  4^  speaku^ 
gracefully ;  for  I  aver  that  is  in  your  power.  Take  care  to  open  youi 
teedi  when  you  speak ;  to  articulate  every  word  distinctly  ;  and  hig  of 
flfty  friend  yon  iVeak  to,  te  remind  and  stop  yon,  if  ever  yom  fiUl  into  K 
rapid  and  nninteUigible  mutter.** — Zord  CMtterfieUL 

•^  A  brief  description  of  the  STOPS,  with  short  rules  for  their  inaer- 
tbn  In  ev«rf  case,  will  be  found  in  the  '«n^r*8  *'  Englidi  Gtamxnar.**  ' 

t  The  gradual  fall  of  the  voice  towards  the  ead  of  a  sentinoa  is  called 
GUUENCS;  and  aa  there  ii  no  part  of  a  seaiMica  <A  aaore  iviportaaes* 
tBan  the  close  of  it,  fp9»X  care  should  be  taken  to  pronounce  it  dUs- 
Unetily  and  audibly. 
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ACCENT  AND  EMPHASIS. 


As  a  knowledge  of  acobnt  and  bmphasib  is  essential 
to  GOOD  BEADING,  the  pupils  should  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  each,  and  the  distinction  between 
them ;  for  they  are  frequently  confounded.     Accent  re- 
fers to  sj/Uables,  and  means  that  peculiar  stress  or  force 
which,  in  pronouncing  a  word  of  two  or  more  syllables, 
we  lay  upon  a  certain  one  of  the  syllables  as  distin> 
guished  from  the  rest.     Emphasis  refers  to  words,  and 
means  that  peculiar  stress  or  force  which,  in  uttering  a 
sentence,  we  lay  upon  one  or  more  of  the  words  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  others.   Every  word  of  two  or  more 
syllables  has,  in  pronunciation,  an  accent  upon  one  of 
the  syllables;  and  some  of  the  longer  or  more  difficult 
words  have,   in   addition   to  the   principal  accent,  a 
8EC0NDABY,  or  Weaker  one.      And  in  every  sentence, 
and  clause  of  a  sentence,  there  is  one  or  more  words 
which  require  to  be  pronounced  with  a  greater  degree 
of  force  than  the  other  words.     Without  knowing  and 
marking  the  accented  syllables  in  words,  wd  cannot  give 
them  their  proper  pronunciation;  nor  can  we  bring  out 
the  full  meaning  of  a  sentence,  unless  we  know  and 
mark  the  emphatic  words.     The  accented  syllables  of 
words  we  learn  by  imitating  the  pronunciation  of  cor- 
rect speakers;  and  by  referring,  in  cases  of  doubt,  to  a 
dictionary  in  which  they  are  ^iven.     The  emphatic 
words  in  a  sentence  we  can  only  learn  by  knowing  their 
relative  importance  in  it,  and  the  precise  meaning  which 
the  writer  of  it  intend'ed  each  of  them  to  convey.     In 
&ct,  if  we  know  the  meaning  and  drift  of  the  sentence, 
we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  discovering  the  emphatic 
words.     In  all  such  cases  they  are  naturally  and  spon- 
taneously suggested  to  us,  just  as  they  are  to  persons 
uttering  or  speaking  their  own  sentiments.     For  even 
the  most  illiterate  persons  are  sure,  when  uttering  their 
own  sentiments,  to  lay  the  proper  emphases  on  their 
words;  though  they  may^  and  very  often  do,  give  them 
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« 

the  wrong  accents.  If  a  labouring  man,  for  example, 
were  to  say,  "  It  is  a  spade,  and  not  a  shovel  that  I 
want,"  he  would  be  sure  to  pronounce  the  words 
"«pacfe"  and  "skoveV*  with  a  greater  degree  of  force 
than  the  other  words ;  because  he  wishes  to  draw  the 
particular  attention  of  the  person  whom  he  addresses 
to  the  ideas  or  things  which  they  represent.  Had  he 
merely  said,  "  It  is  a  spade  I  want,"  he  wonld  never- 
theless have  pronounced  the  word  "spade^*  emphatically, 
because  he  wished  it  to  be  particularly  understood  that 
it  was  a  i^ixide,  and  not  any  other  implement,  such  as 
a  shovel,  that  he  wanted.  Should  he  say^  "  Is  the  spade 
broken  r  he  would  pronounce  the  word  '* broken"  em- 
phatically ;  because  his  object  is  to  obtain  precise  infor- 
mation on  that  point.  But  if  he  should  say,  "  Is  it  the 
spade  that  is  broken  f'  he  will  lay  the  emphasis  on 
the  word  "spade,*^  and  not  upon  "broken/^  because, 
understanding  that  there  is  some  implement  broken, 
he  wishes  to  be  informed  whether  it  is  the  spade. 
Again,  should  he  say,  ^'Is  it  my  spade  that  is  broken?" 
he  will  lay  the  emphasis  on  the  word  "  my/'  because 
he  desires  to  know  whether  the  spade  that  is  broken  is 
his  or  not.  Should  he  ask,  "  Who  broke  the  spade  V* 
he  will  lay  the  emphasis  on  the  word  *'  who/*  because, 
being  already  aware  that  the  spade  is  broken,  his  object 
in  making  the  inquiry  is,  to  learn  the  name  of  the  per- 
son who  broke  it.  And,  lastly,  should  he  say,  "  How 
was  the  spade  broken  I"  he  will  make  ''how**  the  em- 
phatic word ;  because,  in  this  case,  he  wishes  to  be 
informed  of  the  manner  or  way  in  which  the  accident 
occurred. 

It  is  obvious  from  what  has  been  said,  that  if  we  un- 
derstand the  meaning  of  what  we  read,  in  the  same 
degree  as  a  person  understands  the  thoughts  which  he 
utters,  we  shall,  like  him,  naturally  and  spontaneously 
lay  the  emphases  on  the  proper  words.  It  is  equally 
obvious,  that  if  we  do  not  understand  the  meaning  of 
what  we  read,  we  shall  either  have  to  pronounce  all  the 

0 
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trordft  trilh  t^  aAme  degree  of  force — ^wkicb  would  be 
absufd-— or  to  r^n  the  Hsk  of  perrertmg  tb«  nieaiiittg 
of  the  author,  by  lajing  the  emphases  ou  die  wrong 
words.  The  following  Sentence  will  exemplify  this — 
'*  0  fools  and  slow  of  heart  to  beliere  all  that  the  pro- 
phets have  Written  concerning  me."  If  we  perceivB 
that  the  intention  of  our  Saviour  was  to  reproach  his 
disciples  for  their  Ixickwardne^  in  believing,  we  shall, 
in  reading  it,  naturally  lay  the  principal  emphasis  «fi 
the  word  <'  alow,^  But  if  We  do  not  see  that  tills  was 
the  object  of  the  speaker,  the  chances  are  we  shall 
lay  the  emphasis  on  one  of  the  other  wchnIb,  and  thus 
change  or  pervert  the  meaning.  For  example,  if  we 
lay  the  emphasis  on  '^  helieve,^  it  would  imply  that  the 
disciples  were  reproached  for  helievmg;  if  on  ^^  all"  then 
the  inference  would  be  that  they  might  have  believed 
some  of  the  thiUgs  which  tiie  prophets  had  written,  but 
that  it  was  foolish  in  them  to  believe  alL  If  we  lay 
the  emphasis  on  "prophets/*  it  would  imply  that  they 
might  have  believed  others,  but  that  they  were  fools  for 
believing  the  prophets;  if  on  "  written/*  the  inference 
would  be,  that  though  they  might  have  believed  what  the 
prophets  had  said,  it  was  foolish  in  them  to  believe  what 
they  had  written;  and,  finally,  if  we  lay  the  emphasis 
on  "  me,"  it  would  imply  that  though  they  might  have 
believed  what  the  prophets  had  written  concerning 
others,  yet  they  were  fools  for  believing  what  they  had 
written  concerning  the  Saviour. 

Even  in  the  most  familiar  sentences,  iUnstratioUs  of 
this  may  be  found.  The  simple  question^  for  example, 
'*  Do  you  ride  to  town  to-day?"  may,  by  varying  the 
position  of  the  emphasis,  be  made  to  suggest  as  mtiny 
different  meanings  as  it  contains  words.  If  we  lay  the 
emphasis  on  ^'  you/*  we  wish  to  ascertain  from  the  per- 
son addressed,  whether  it  is  he  or  some  other  person 
that  is  to  ride  to  town  to-day;  if  on  "ride/*  we  meati 
to  ask  him  whether  he  purposes  to  ride  or  walk ;  if  on 
*'4owft/*  our  purpose  is  to  iuquire  whether  it  is  to  the 
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town  or  to  the  country  he  means  to  ride ;  and,  finally, 
if  we  make  "  t(hday"  the  emphatic  word,  we  wish  hitt 
to  say  whether  it  is  to-day  or  to-morrow  he  intends  to 
ride  to  town.  Even  the  preposition  "  to^  if  made  em- 
phatic, would  imply,  though  obscurely,  that  we  wished 
the  person  addressed  to  say  whether  he  intended  to  ride 
quite  as  far  as  the  town,  or  only  part  of  the  way. 

Before  passing  from  the  subject  of  aOoebtt,  we  shall 
show,  by  a  few  illustrations,  the  power  which  EMPHasib 
has  oyer  it  when  the  sense  or  meaning  requires  it : — 

He  mudt  mcrease,  but  I  must  c2ecreiise. 

Kei^er  justice  nor  mjustice  has  any  thing  to  do  with  the 
matter. 

What  is  done  cannot  be  vitdone. 

Beligion  raises  men  abo^e  themselyes,  trreligion  slnkfi  tliem 
below  the  brutes.  i 

This  corruptible  must  put  on  iMConttption,  and  this  mortal 
must  put  on  tmmortalitjr. 

To  me  it  was  &r  from  being  an  agreeable  Surprise ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  a  (ftsagreeable  one. 

Thought  and  language  act  and  react  upon  each  other. 

What  fellowship  hath  righteousness  with  unrtghteouaness? 
«U)d  what  communion  hath  light  witii  darkness  ? 

I  shall  always  make  nature,  truth,  and  reason,  the  measures 
of  praise  and  <fispraise. 

A  gentleman  who  was  pressed  1[Qr'hi8  fHends  to  fo^giye  his 
daughter,  who  had  married  against  his  wishes,  promised  to  do 
so,  but  added,  that  he  would  hare  them  remember  that  there 
was  a  difference  between  giving  and/brgiving. 

In  the  preceding,  and  in  all  similar  cases,  the  position 
of  the  accent  is  completely  changed  by  the  emphasis. 
The  reason  is  obvious :  the  speaker  wishes  to  draw  the 
special  attention  of  the  person  addressed  to  the  con- 
trasted parts  of  the  words ;  and  lience  he  pronounces 
those  parts  or  syllables  emphatically,  the  effect  of  which 
is,  in  such  cases,  to  change  the  seat  of  the  accent. 

This  transposition  of  the  accent  takes  place  also  in 
words  which  have  a  sameness  of  termination,  even 
though  they  may  not  be  directly  opposed  in  sense ;  as 
in  the  following  examples: — 

o2 
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Catiline  was  expert  in  all  the  arts  of  simulation  and  diashnn- 
lation ;  covetoiis  of  what  belonged  to  others,  layish  of  his  own. 

In  this  species  of  composition,  ^/aiMibility  is  more  essential 
than  pro&ability. 

From  what  has  been  said  with  regard  to  emphasis^ 
we  may  draw  the  following  general  conclusion.  When- 
ever a  person  wishes  to  bring  an  idea  prominently  or 
forcibly  under  the  notice  of  the  person  or  persons  whom 
he  addresses,  he  will  naturally  and  instinctively  pro- 
nounce the  word  which  expresses  it  with  a  correspond- 
ing degree  of  emphatic  force.  The  degree  or  intensity 
of  the  emphasis  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  import- 
ance of  the  idea  to  be  expressed,  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  feelings  or  emotions  of  the  speaker.  In 
some  cases  it  will  be  slight,  in  others  strong,  and  in 
others,  vehement  or  energetic ;  and  hence  a  good  general 
division  of  emphasis,  with  regard  to  its  intensity,  might 
be  into  three  degrees,  namely,  blight,  stbong,  and 
VEHEMENT.  Of  couTso,  there  must  be  a  great  diversity 
in  the  degrees  of  emphasis,  from  the  slight  to  the  vehe- 
ment; but  the  general  divisions  which  we  have  suggested 
will  be  quite  suflBicient  for  practical  purposes — and  we 
have  no  other  in  view. 

Though  in  all  properly  constructed  sentences,  every 
word  is  useful  and  necessary,  yet  in  every  sentence  the 
relative  importance  of  the  words  must  be  diflferent.  Ar- 
ticles,  Prepositions,  Conjunctions,  and  AuocUiary  Verbs, 
for  example,  are  less  important  in  their  significations 
than  the  words  which  they  introduce  or  connect — ^as 
Nouns,  Verbs,  Adjectives,  and  Adverbs,  And  hence  it 
may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  less  im^ 
portant  words  in  a  sentence  should  be  pronounced  untk 
less  of  force  and  distinctness  than  the  more  important 
words.  And  this,  as  we  have  seen,  we  always  do  in 
speaking;  for  it  is  to  the  more  important  words  that 
we  naturally  desire  to  draw  the  special  attention  of 
the  person  or  persons  whom  we  address,  and  not  to  the 
ancillary  or  subordinate  words. 
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It  may  also  be  obserred  tbat  Pronouns,  thougb  im- 
portant parts  of  speech,  shonld  be  classed,  with  regard 
to  their  pronunciation  in  a  sentence,  with  the  less  im- 
portant words,  as  Articles,  Frepositiona,  and  Conjunc- 
tions, The  reason  is  obyions  :  no  new  idea  is  introduced 
by  a  Pronoun,  It  stands  for,  or  represents,  a  word 
which  has  been  mentioned  before,  and  which  is  conse- 
quently abeady  before  the  mind  of  the  person  addressed. 
Pronouns,  therefore,  should  be  always  pronounced  with- 
out emphasis,  unless  when  some  contrast  or  opposition 
is  intended.*  We  shall  illustrate  this  by  a  £a.miliar  sen- 
tence or  two : — 

If  John  is  there,  I  will  thank  you  to  give  him  this  book 

though,  perhaps,  I  should  give  it  to  you,  and  not  to  him.  You 
are  right;  it  is  to  me  you  should  give  it.  You  think,  so,  but 
/  think  differently ;  and  so,  1  am  sure,  does  he. 

In  the  foregoing  sentences,  the  pronouns  printed  in 
italic  are  emphatical,  because  they  are  antithetical,  or 
opposed  to  each  other ;  while  the  other  pronouns,  in  the 
same  sentence,  should  be  pronounced  without  emphasis, 
because  no  contrast  or  opposition  is  intended. 

In  the  same  way,  any  of  the  less  important  parts  of 
speech  may  become  emphatical;  as — 

I  told  you  to  bring  me  the  book,  not  a  book.  You  were 
told  to  put  the  book  on  the  table — not  under  it.  It  was  and  I 
said — not  or. 

From  what  has  been  said  with  regard  to  emphasis,  it 
is  evident  that  all  antithetic  or  contrasted  words  are  em- 
phatic ;  and  in  fact,  it  is  usual  to  consider  such  words 
only  as  emphatic.  Mr.  Walker,  and  his  followers,  for 
example,  hold  that  in  every  case  of  emphasis  there  is 
an  antithesis  expressed  or  implied ;  and  that  it  never 


*  Pronouns  used  as  antecedents,  and  also  relatives  yrhen  their  arUece- 
dents  are  not  expressed y  should  obyiously  be  pronounced  with  a  certain 
degree  of  emphatic  force ;  as,  "  He  that  runs  may  read/*  "  Who  seeks 
for  ^lory  often  finds  a  Knve.'*    "  What  man  has  done,  man  can  do.'* 
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oMi  be  proper  to  give  enphatio  forse  io  a  word  unless 
it  ttaoob  opposed  in  ienaa  to  aome  other  word  expressed 
or  understood.^  Bat  this  is  to  take  too  narrow  a  view 
of  emphasia  There  are  other  sources  of  it  beeides  con- 
trast or  antithetic  rebtion.     There  maj  be  abaolute,  na 

*■  The  folloning  is  Mr.  J.  Sheridaa  KbowWs  aocount  of  emphasis : — 
**  Emphasu  ia  «f  two  kixMdiy  aboelvte  amd  reUlive.  ReU^To  emphask 
has  always  an  antithesU  ez|^aeed  or  implied :  abtolute  emphaaii  takes 
place  when  the  peculiar  eminence  of  the  thought  is  solely— singlj  con- 
aidMvd. 

Tm  base  end  peer,  uawoftby  of  a  pnuant. 

To  toTge  a  seroll  so  Tillanons  and  loose. 

And  mark  it  with  a  noble  lady's  namo. 

Here  we  have  an  example  of  relatiye  emphasis ;  for,  if  the  thought  were 
expressed  at  full,  it  would  stand  thus : — Unworthy  not  only  of  a  yetitlv 
num,  bat  even  of  a  peeuani. 

'Twas  base  end  poor,  UBwetthj  of  a  man. 
To  forge  a  loroU  so  TUlaaoos  and  loose. 
And  mark  it  with  a  noble  ladj'a  name. 

Here  we  have  an  example  of  absolute  emphasis ;  lor.  if  the  thought 
were  expressed  at  full,  it  would  stand  thus : — Unworthy  a  beins^  oom- 
p<MMd  of  such  perfections  aa  constitute  a  man.**  Mr.  Knowles  ados :  **  I 
apprehend,  that,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  written  apon  the 
•ubieet,  the  true  definition  of  emphasis  remains  still  to  be  diacovered.** 

The  following  are  Dr.  Porter's*  observations  on  the  subject:— 
**  Walker,  and  others  who  have  been  implicitly  guided  by  his  authority, 
without  examination,  lay  down  tiie  broaa  position,  that  emphasis  always 
implies  antUhetis ;  and  that  it  can  never  be  proper  to  give  emphaUc 
stress  to  a  word,  unless  it  stands  opposed  to  something  m  sense.  The 
theory  which  supposes  this  is  too  narrow  to  correspond  with  the  phi- 
losopny  of  elocution.  Emphasis  is  the  soul  of  denvezy,  because  it  is 
the  most  discriminating  mark  of  emotion.  Contrast  is  amon^  the 
sources  of  emotion :  and  the  kind  of  contrast  really  intended  by  TValker 
and  others,  namely,  that  of  affirmation  and  negation,  it  is  peculiarly  the 
province  of  emphasis  to  designate.  But  this  is  not  the  whole  of  its  pro- 
vince. There  are  other  sources  besides  antithetic  relsAion,  from  wnich 
ihe  mind  receives  strong  and  vivid  impressions,  which  it  is  tite  office  of 
vocal  language  to  express.  Thus  exclamation,  apostrophe,  and  bold 
figures  in  genersl,  denoting  high  emotion,  demand  a  coi^espondent  force 
m  jNTonunciation ;  and  that,  too,  in  many  cases  wheare  the  emphatic 
force  laid  on  a  word  is  (x^so^,  because  the  thought  expressed  by  that 
word  is  forcible  in  itself,  without  any  aid  from  contrast.    Thus : — 

**  Uf>t  eomndea— sip  / 

"  "W  oe  unto  von,  Plutriaees  ! 

"  Hence  ! — mme^  yon  idle  creatures. 

"  Angelt!  And  ministers  of  yroce, — defend  us.** 

*  Prestdsat  of  the  TheotogJoai  Seminary,  Aadover,  United  State;*. 


w^U  as  aniikiieiio  eiapli»9i&  For  example,  if  tbe  idea  to 
be  Qommuiucated  ia  of  peei^iar  or  pammount  importance 
in  itself,  the  w<urd  oKpreomg  it  should  be  prouounoed 
-vrith  a  corresponding  degree  of  emphatic  force;  and  this 
a  person  speaking  his  own  sentiments  will  naturaUj 
do,  particularly  if  he  ia  under  the  influence  of  passion 
or  emotion.  It  is  evident,  too,  that  this  kind  of  em- 
phasis may  extend  to  several  tocrds  in  succession,  and 
even  to  wnoU  cUmaea  of  sentences.  This  kind  of  emphasis 
Mr.  Walker  himsdf  admits  under  the  head  of  *^  General 
Emplums.^    The  following  are  examples  : — 

What  men  could  do 
Is  done  already :  heaven  and  earth  will  witness. 
If  Rome  must  fall,  that  we  are  innocent. 

Tliere  was  a  time  then*  my  fellow-citizens,  when  the  Lace* 
dsemonians  were  soyereign  masters  both  by  sea  and  land;  when 
their  troops  and  forts  surrounded  the  entue  circuit  of  Attica; 
when  they  possessed  Euboea,  Tanagra,  the  whole  Bax>tian  dis« 
trict,  Megara,  .£gina,  Cleone,  and  the  other  islands;  w]iile  this 
state  had  not  one  ship — no,  not — one — wall. 

Or  shall  I — ^who  was  bom  I  might  almost  say,  but  certainly 
brought  up,  in  the  tent  of  my  &ther — ^that  most  excellent 
general  I — shall  I,  the  conqueror  of  Spain  and  Gaul,  and  not 
only  of  the  Alpine  nations,  but  what  is  greater  yet,  of  the 
Alps  themselYes — shall  I  compare  myself  with  this  half-year- 
captain, — a  captain — ^before  whom,  should  one  place  the  two 
armies  without  their  ensigns,  I  am  persuaded  he  would  not 
know  to  which  of  them  he  is  consul. 

It  is  usual  to  subdivide  AnJMeUc Emphasis  into  Single, 
Double,  and  Treble  Emphasis;*  and  to  give  rules  for 
the  proper  proiiuncis4;ion  of  the  em^hatio  words  in  each 
case.  But  the  simple  principles  we  have  adopted  render 
all  snok  rules  superfluous;  for  in  all  cases  of  antithesis 
the  antithetic  terms  must  be  either  expressed  or  under* 
stood  :  if  they  are  expressed,  which  is  usually  the  case, 
there  can  be  ao  difficulty  with  regard  to  emphasis ;  for 
when  the  words  which  are  opposed  to  each  oth^r  in  the 

*  Single  emphasis  is,  when  t1>ere  is  one  pair  of  words  opposed  to  each 
other  in  a  sentence;  Double  emphasSs,  when  there  are  two  pairs;  and 
Treble,  wW  theos  are  three. 
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sentence  are  expressed  in  it,  the  mind  insiantljpereeives 
the  0f>pO6ition  between  them,  and  the  voice  instinctivelj 
marks  it  in  the  pronunciation.  The  following  are  ex- 
amples :— • 

BINGLK  EMPHASIS. 

Study  not  so  much  to  show  knowledge  as  to  acquire  it. 

He  that  cannot  hear  a  jest  should  not  make  one. 

We  think  less  of  the  injuries  we  do,  than  of  those  we  ntffer. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  hide  one's  faults,  as  to  mend  them. 
The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars. 
But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings. 

DOUBLE  EMPHASIS. 

To  «T  is  human;  to  forgive,  divine. 
Custom  is  the  plague  of  wise  men,  and  the  idol  otfooh. 
■The  prodigal  robs  his  heir,  the  miser  robs  himeelf. 
The  pleasures  of  the  imagination  are  not  so  gross  as  those  of 
sense,  nor  so  refined  as  those  of  the  understanding. 

Grief  is  the  counter  passion  of  joy.    The  one  arises  from 

agreeable,  and  the  other  from  disagreeable  events the  one  from 

pleasure,  and  the  other  from  pain — ^the  one  from  good,  and  the 
other  from  evil. 

One  sun  by  day^—hj  night  ten  thousand  shine. 
The  foulest  stain  and  scandal  of  our  nature 
Became  its  boast--oRe  murder  makes  a  villain. 
Millions  a  hero, 

TREBLE  EMPHASIS. 

He  raised  a  mortal  to  the  skies. 
She  drew  an  angel  down, 

A  friend  cannot  be  knoum  in  prosperity;  and  an  en^my  cannot 
be  hidden  in  adversity. 

The  difference  between  a  madman  and  a  fool  is,  that  the 
former  reasons  Justly  from  false  data;  and  the  latter  erroneously 
from  just  data. 

Flowers  of  rhetoric  in  sermons  or  serious  discourses  are  like 
the  blue  and  red  flowers  in  com,  pleasing  to  those  who  come 
only  for  amusement,  hut' prejudicial  to  him  who  would  reap  the 

profit. 

Had  you  rather  Caesar  were  living,  and  die  all  slaves, 
Than  that  Csesar  were  dead,  to  ave  bJI  freemen  f 

In  such  cases  as  the  preceding,  it  is  obyious  that  there 
can  be  no  difficulty  with  regard  to  emphasis;  because 
the  words  which  are  opposed  to  each  other  in  the  sentence 
are  expressed.  But  when  only  one  of  the  contrasted 
terms  is  expressed,  as  in  the  following  examples,  the 
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careless  or  injadicions  reader  is  apt  to  overlook  its  atOi' 
thetic  import,  and  will  consequently  &il  to  give  it  the 
emphatic  pronunciation  which  is  necessary  to  bring  out 
the  full  meaning  of  the  sentence. 

A  child  might  understand  it.  [The  antithesis  implied  or 
suggested  in  this  sentence  is  obyiously — not  merely  a  man  or  a 
person  oimature  judgment,  but  even  a  child.^ 

Exercise  and  temperance  will  strengthen  even  an  indifferent 
constitution.  [That  is,  not  merely  an  ordinary  or  good  con- 
stitution, but  eyen  an  indifferent  one.] 

He  that  runs  may  read.  [That  is,  not  merely  a  person  who 
Walks,  and  who  h£^  therefore  leisure  to  observe,  but  even  he 
that  runs.] 

We  know  the  passions  of  men:  we  know  how  dangerous  it 
is  to  trust  the  best  of  men  with  too  much  power.  [That  is,  not 
merely  had  or  ordinary  men,  but  even  the  best  of  men.] 

Tubal.  One  of  them  showed  me  a  ring  which  he  had  of  your 
daughter  for  a  monkey. 

Skylock.  Out  upon  her !  Thou  torturest  me.  Tubal ;  it  was 
my  turquoise,  — ^I  would  not  have  given  it  for  a  wilderness  of 
monkeys.  [That  is,  so  far  from  giving  it  for  one  monkey,  I 
would  not  have  given  it  for  a  whole  mldemess  of  monkeys.] 

Can  a  Roman  senate  long  debate 
Which  of  the  two  to  choose,  slavery  or  death  1     [That 
is,  other  senates  may,  but  can  a  Roman  one  ?] 

Curse  not  the  king,  no,  not  in  thy  thouyht.  [That  is,  not 
merely  in  words  or  audibly,  but  even  in  thy  thouaht.'] 

And  think  not  to  say  among  yourselves,  We  have  Abraham 
to  our  father :  for  I  say  unto  you.  That  Grod  is  able  of  these 
stones  to  raise  up  children  unto  Abraham.  [That  is,  not  merely 
f^om  the  seed  or  descendants  of  Abraham,  but  even  from  these 
stones.'] 

By  the  faculty  of  a  lively  and  picturesque  imagination,  a 
man  in  a  dungeon  is  capable  of  entertaining  himself  with  scenes 
and  landscapes,  more  beautiful  than  any  that  can  be  found  in 
the  whole  compass  of  nature.  [That  is,  not  only  when  he  is 
absent  from  beautiful  scenes,  but  even  in  a  dungeon."] 

A  man  of  a  polite  imagination  is  let  into  a  great  many  plea- 
sures that  the  vulgar  are  not  capable  of  receiving ;  he  can 
converse  with  a  picture,  and  find  an  agreeable  companion  in  a 
statue.  [That  is,  he  can  converse  even  with  a  picture,  and  find 
an  agreeable  companion  even  in  a  statue,  which  are  pleaapres 
unknown  to  the  vulgar  or  uneducated.] 

It  is  obvious,  that  in  each  of  the  preceding  examples 
there  is  an  an^thesis  implied  or  undierstood;  and  the 
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only  rule  aeaesaary  in  antk  oaees  is,  to  pronounce  the 
words  wkicli  imply  it  with  meh  a  degree  of  emphatic 
force  as  will  best  bring  out  the  full  meaning  of  the  sen- 
tence. And  this  every  reader  will  naturaily  do,  if  he 
keeps  in  mind,  and  puts  into  practice,  the  great  and 
fundamental  rule  for  good  rbading,  namely,  Understand 
what  you  read,  and  read  it  as  if  you  understood  iL 

In  a  preceding  part  of  this  introduction  we  have  fully- 
explained  the  difierence  between  accent  and  emphasis.^ 
The  former,  as  we  have  shown,  refers  to  syllables,  and 
the  latter  to  words*  This  distinction,  however,  is  not 
always  observed.  Mr.  Walker,  from  his  unwillingness 
to  admit  of  any  emphasis,  except  the  antithetic,  uses  the 
term  "accent**  and  ''accented"  to  denote  the  more  im- 
portant words  in  any  sentence  or  clause  of  a  sentence; 
and  those  writers  who  adopt  his  system,  naturally  adopt 
his  language.  But  this  is  to  confound  accent  with  emr- 
phasis.  Accent  refers  to  syllables  only,  and  it  should 
never  be  applied  to  words  in  the  sense  of  emphatic;  for, 
as  we  have  already  shown,  the  more  important  words  in 
a  sentence  are  m4>re  or  less  emphatic,  and  as  such  they 
should  be  described. — See  page  36 ;  and,  also,  page  45. 

The  simple  theory  of  emphasis  which  we  have 
adopted,  will  enable  us  to  reduce  to  a  few  general  prin- 
ciples the  numerous  rules  that  have  been  laid  down  with 
regard  to  "  accentuation."    In  fact,  if  we  keep  in  mind 


•  The  foUowing  is  Walker's  definition  of  emphasis : — "  Emphasis* 
when  applied  to  particular  words,  is  that  stress  we  laj  on  words  which 
mre  in  contradistinction  to  other  words  either  expressed  or  understood. 
And  hence  will  follow  this  general  rule :  Wherever  there  is  contradis- 
tinction in  ^  8en$e  of  the  wordSf  there  ougM  to  he  emphasis  in  the  jnro* 
numoiation  o/ikem ;  the  converse  of  this  oemg  eoually  true,  Wherever 
we  place  emphasis^  we  suggest  the  idea  o/oontradtsiinctum. 

**  All  woroB  ace  pronounced  either  wim  emphatic  force,  accented  forcCf 
or  viuwoBnted  force.  This  last  kind  of  force  we  may  call  hy  the  name 
of  ^hlp^esi ;  or,  i»  olhw  word%  irhere  the  werds  «re  in  contradistincr 
tion  to  other  words,  or  to  spme sense  iiqplied,  we  n^ay  cal}  ihomemphoj 
tic  ;  where  they  do  not  denote  contradistinction,  and  yet  are  more  im- 
|iort|i]it  Chan  tbs  particieis,  they  may  be  called  accented;  and  the  particles 
or  lews  word*  iwy  be  C(4le4  finaeoented  ot/eebleJ'* 


that  AOOBNTUATioN,  when  applied  to  tficrds,  ib  reoUy  » 
-weaker  kind  of  emphasis,  we  may  dispense  with  those 
rules,  and  apply  the  simple  principles  we  have  described. 
In  the  "  Art  of  Beading,"  published  by  the  Conunis- 
aioners  of  National  Education,  tiiere  are  upwards  of 
twenty  rules  giyen  with  regard  to  the  <icoerUvatwn  of 
w^ords.  The  preceding  observations  will  enable  us  at 
once  to  see  the  reason  of  those  rules,  and  to  reduce  them 
to  one  or  two  general  principles ;  and,  in  fEUjt,  they  are 
all  comprised  in  two  general  jyrinciples,  which  are  stated 
in  the  same  publication. 

*  *  Tlie  general  principle  of  accentuation  ImphtmaJU,  tliai 
whatever  word,  in  any  phrase,  was  most  directly  before  the 
mind  of  the  writer— or  whatever  word  he  was  most  desirous 
to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  his  readers — should  have  in  read- 
ing the  primary  or  principal  accent  [empham^.  The  secondary 
accent  [emphasis]  is  to  be  given  to  those  words  which  are  of 
secondary  importance  to  be  impressed  on  the  mind  of  th^ 
hearer." 

Now  according  to  the  view  we  have  taken,  this  is  an 

excellent  description  of  emphasis.     The  same  observa^ 

tions  will  apply  to  the  other  general  principle  alluded  to. 

**  One  general  principle  of  ascertaining  where  the  accent 
remphasis]  lies,  and  which  determines  a  great  variety  of  cases, 
18,  that  whatever  word  limits  the  phrase  or  renders  it  more 
specific,  requires  the  primary  accent  [^emphasis'] ;  because  the 
lunitation  is  usually  that  which  the  spieaker  wishes,  or  finds  it 
necessary  most  determinately  to  impress  upon  his  auditors. 
Thus,  when  an  adjective  qualifies  anoun,  the  adjective*  carries 
the  accent  [eoipAaMAl,  as,  *ag6odman,'  <atiQlhorse,'  *ah%h 
house.'    When  an  adverb  *  qualifies  a  verb,  the  adverb  carries 


•  In  such  pbrases  as*' a  good  man,**  **  a  hiffh  house,"  "  read  slowly,** 
*'  speak  distinctly,*'  the  woras  good^  hiffh,  slowyf  and  dittinctly  are  moTB 
directly  before  the  mind  of  the  speaker  than  the  other  words,  and  henc^ 
they  should  be  pronounced  with  a  greater  degree  offeree  than  the  words 
man,  house,  read^  and  speeA;  and  this,  eveiv  reader  who  understands 
what  he  says,  will  natnnJIy  and  spontaneously  do.  As  a  genend  rule, 
however,  it  may  he  laid  down,  that  ADjECTiyES,an4  WOUNS  used  4UJ£G- 
TIVELY  (as  cherry  tree,  market  day,  mm-powder,  600^-case),  and  sll 
Ai>T£RBS,  not  conneotive,  are  more  or  less  emphatic— or,  to  express  the 
rule  more  generally,  Qualifiiini^  toor^s  should  be  pronounced  vriA  a 
greater  degree  of  force  than  &e  words  which  they  (pjunlify. 
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the  accent  [emphasis],  as,  *  read  B\&wly,'  *  speak  distinctlj.' 
The  negatiye  particle,  howeyer,  does  not  come  under  this 
rule,  but  is  treated  as  if  it  formed  part  of  the  verb  itself,  as 
*  r^ad  not,'  'thou  sh£Lt  not.'*  On  the  same  principle,  in 
compound  numbers,  the  smaller  numberf  carries  the  accent 
[empAasis],  as  *  twinty-6ne,'  •  twenty-tw6,*  *  tw^ty-thr^,* 
&c. ;  or,  '  6ne  and  twenty,'  *tw6  and  twenty,'  'thiie  and 
twenty,'  *a  hundred  and  fifty-one,'  <a  hilndred  and  fifty- 
two,'  &c.  When  a  verb  follows  its  nominatiye,  the  yerb 
carries  the  accent  ^emphasis],  as  *the  siin  shines,'  <the 
wind  blows,'  *the  tl^ilsh  sings.*!  In  the  case  of  a  yerb 
goyeming  its  objectiye,  the  objectiye  carries  the  accent  [em- 
phaais^t  as  *read  the  letter,'  *call  the  senrant,'  *  light  the 
c^dle  ;'§  but  if  the  objectiye  be  a  pronoun,  the  yerb  carries 
the  accent  [emphasis'],  as  *cill  him,'  Might  it,'   *reid  it.' 


•  If  we  lay  an  emphasis  on  not  in  sncli  cases  as  "  Thou  shalt  not 
steal,**  "  Thou  shalt  not  kill,**  it  would  imply  that  the  person  or  persons 
whom  we  address  were  insisting  upon  stealing  and  kilfine. 

•f  "  The  smalUr  number"  is  obviously  the  word  whicn  the  speaker 
has  more  directly  before  his  mind,  and  hence  he  naturally  pronounces 
it  with  a  greater  degree  of  force.  In  exemplification  of  this,  we  have 
only  to  listen  to  any  person,  even  a  person  unable  to  read,  repeating 
soeh  combinations  of  numbers.  Supposing  that  he  be^j^ins  at  tivenUfy  he 
will  pronounce  the  word  distinctly,  and  with  a  certam  degree  of  em- 
phatic force ;  but  in  repeating  twenty-o»tf,  twenty-<ioo,  twenty-Mree, 
twenty :/bar,  &c.,  he  wfll  pronounce  the  word  "twenty"  in  a  quicker 
and  less  distinct  tone,  because  it  is  already  before  the  mind  of  the  per- 
son or  persons  whom  he  addresses ;  and  he  will  lay  a  certain  amount  of 
emphasis  on  the  words  one,  tivoy  three^  fowr^  &c.,  because,  introducing 
them  for  the  first  time,  he  naturally  wishes  to  draw  specicU  attention  to 
them.  When  he  comes  to  tJUHy,  thirty-one,  thirty-<ii70/&c.,  the  same 
chimgeB  in  his  pronunciation  will  be  observable ;  and  this  he  will 
naturally  and  spontaneously  do,  without  the  aid  of  ruleSy  and,  in  fact, 
without  ever  having  heard  of  any  rules  on  the  subject. 

t  In  all  such  cases,  as  **  the  sun  shines"  ** the  wind  blows"  "  the 
thrush  sings,"  the  verb  or  assertion  is  obviously  the  word  more  directly 
before  the  mind  of  the  speaker,  and,  therefore,  he  naturally  pronounces 
it  with  a  greater  degree  of  force  or  distinctness ;  but  should  the  nomina' 
five  or  the  stibject  be  in  a  similar  position,  it  will,  of  course,  be  similarly 
pronounced^  as  in  the  following  sentence — "  The  sun  shines  by  day, 
and  the  moon  by  night." 

§  It  is  obvious  from  what  we  have  said,  that  in  all  such  cases  ss 
"read  the  letter"  "Ught  the  fire,"  "call  John,"  ihe  notms  are  the 
words  to  which  the  speaker  wishes  to  draw  tne  special  attention  of  the 
person  whom  he  addresses ;  and  it  is  equally  obvious  that  in  all  such 
cases,  as  "  read  it/  "  light  it,"  "  call  him,"  the  verb  becomes  the  pro- 
minent word,  unless  the  pronoun  be  antitheiie. — See  page  87* 
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The  pronoim  may  be  emphatic  [contrasted  or  antithetic],  in 
which  case  it  would  carry  tlie  accent  [emphasial ;  and  it  may 
be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  to  accent  a  pronoun 
always  suggests  a  contrast ;  that  is,  it  renders  the  pronoun 
emphatic. 

•*  When  one  noun  governs  another  in  the  possessive  case,  the 
noun  governed  usually  carries  the  primary  accent  [emphasiB], 
as  <  the  light  of  the  sun,'  *  the  cold  of  the  ice/  *  the  warmth  of 
the  fire  ;*  but  when  nouns  form  their  possessive  case  by  adding 
s,  the  governing  word  is  frequently  that  which  tlie  speaker  has 
most  directly  before  his  mind,  and  therefore  takes  the  pri- 
mary accent  [emphasis] ;  as  *  the  cluldren's  book,'  ♦  a  lion's 
mane. 

The  observations  that  we  have  made  in  the  preced- 
ing NOTES  apply  to  all  the  rules  that  have  been  given 
with  regard  to  accentuation  or  emphasis.  In  every  case 
it  will  be  found  that  the  word  under  consideration  is 
more  or  less  emphatic,  not  because  it  is  this  or  that 
fomi  or  part  of  speech,  but  because  it  is  more  or  less 
directly  before  the  mind  of  the  speaker.  It  is  obvious, 
also,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  if  we  understand 
wliat  we  read,  and  i*ead  it  as  if  we  iindei*stood  it,  we 
need  give  ourselves  little  trouble  about  such  rules — ^we 
mean,  practicaUy  ;  for  it  is  useful  to  read  them,  and  refer 
tliem  to  the  simple  principles  on  which  they  are 
founded. 

It  may  be  objected,  however,  that  "  enjriphatii^  is  too 
strong  a  t^m  to  apply  to  words  which  are  merely  "  ac- 
ceiUed;"  and,  according  to  the  meaning  usually  attached 
to  emiyliasis,  this  objection,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  well- 
founded.  But  if  we  take  into  consideration  that  the 
term  errvphasis  strictly  and  properly  means  that  stress 
which,  in  pronunciation,  distinguishes  one  word  from 
another ;  and  that  it  may,  according  to  the  occasion, 
be  either  slight,  strong,  or  veliemenl,  the  objection  will 
not  hold.  Besides,  after  all,  there  can  be  no  objection 
to  such  a  use  of  the  tenns  "  accent"  and  "  accented," 
if  we  only  keep  in  mind  that  in  such  cases  they  really 
mean  "  digJU  emphasis,"  and  "  slightly  emphatic." 

With  Regard  to  the  '^  unaccented  wobds"  in  a  sen- 
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tence  (that  is^  the  lecat  importaiit  word$),  Walker  has 
stated  that — 

"  We  should  glre  them  just  that  degree  of  force  which  we 
^ye  to  the  imaccentCHd  syllables  of  words ;  so  that  two  words» 
one  accented  and  the  other  not,  are  to  the  ear  exactlj  like  one 
word.  Thus  the  words,  even  on  indiffitreni  comtitutwn  ste 
founded  like  a  wofd  of  eleven  syllables,  with  the  ac6ent  cm 
the  fifth." 

Again,  he  adds  in  a  note : — 

"In  the  iltst  edition  of  this  work,  I  had  not  suffidentlj 
considered  the  nature  of  unaccented  words,  and,  therefore, 
gaye  them  the  yery  yague  and  indefinite  appellations  I  met 
With  in  other  atithora,  namely,  obacufe  and  feeble ;  a  further 
prosecution  of  the  subject,  in  the  Rhetorical  Grammar,  enabled 
tne  to  ascertain  the  real  force  of  these  unaccented  words,  and 
to  class  them  with  the  unaccented  syllables  of  accented  words. 
Thus  a  clear  and  definite  idea  was  substituted  for  an  indeter* 
minate  one.  And  I  could,  with  confidence,  tell  my  pupil  that 
the  sentence — **I  do  not,  so  much  request,  as  demand  your 
attention,*'  was  pronounced  like  three  words :  /  do  not,  like  a 
word  of  three  syllables,  with  the  accent  on  the  second ;  so  much 
request,  like  a  word  of  four  syllables,  with  llie  accent  on  the 
last ;  as  demand  your  attention,  like  a  word  of  seven  syllables, 
with  the  accent  on  the  third."* 

This  is  a  good  rule ;  but  the  fact  is,  every  person 
who  reads  und^standvngly  is  sure  to  give  the  least 
important  words  in  a  sentence  such  a  pronunciation. 
For  the  greater  degree  of  force  which  he  gives  to  the 
more  important  words,  naturally  and  necesiarily  leads 
him  to  pronounce  the  other  words  with  so  mnoh  the 
less  distinctness  \  just  as  dwelling  npon  the  accented 
syllable  of  a  word  leads  us  to  give  the  other  syllable 
or  syllables  of  it  a  quicker  and  less    distinct  pro- 

nunciation.f 

^- -      -   •■  -  ■* ' -  -  ■ 

•  We  stated  at  the  commencemeAt  of  this  Introduotion  that  the  fol- 
lowers of  Walker  had  made  far  more  of  his  system  than  even  he 
attempted,  and  here  Ib  a  proof  of  it.  Mr.  Spalding^  ^«^  ^ftteim  of 
AoeentuaiUm,  as  given  in  the  <"  Att^Smiatig,^  iMMUbid^lfce  Boaid, 
is  evidently  bsMd  vpon  tihit  ^kiier  didrnm, — But  w«  are  wrong  iti 
aStting  down  Mr.  Spalding  as  a  follower  of  Walker,  or  of  any  other 
penon. — 9e«  his  observations,  page  49. 

f  Accent,  fifom  its  very  nataM,  mtist  affect  not  only  the  syllable 
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It  is  obvious  that  in  speaking  we  natnnny  ao  express 
ourselves ;  and  from  what  has  been  said,  it  is  equally 
obvious  that  in  reading  we  shall  express  ourselves  in  a 
similar  way — that  is,  if  ive  understand  what  we  read, 
and  read  it  as  if  we  understood  it.  All  ndes^  therefore, 
on  this  head  are  superfluous.* 

The  view  that  we  have  taken  of  the  nature  of  em« 
phasis  renders  it  unnecessary  for  us  to  enter  into  the 
subject  of  what  is  called  Emphatie  InJUction*  The  great 
rnle  for  dooD  BEADnra  will  lead  us  in  every  case  to  give 
the  emphatic  word  that  tone  and  that  inflection  of  voice 
which  the  subject  and  the  oocasien  require.  All  roLesi 
therefore,  on  the  subject  are  unnecessary.t 

The  great  importance  of  emphasis  has  led  us  to  dwell 
npon  the  subject  to  the  exclusion  of  some  of  the  other 
Doiatters  usuaUy  treated  of  in  compilations  of  this  kind ; 
but  the  &ot  is,  we  consider  emphasis  as  the  key  to  ooos 
IfcEADiNQ;  for  to  mark  the  emphatic  words  properly 
requires  us  to  understand  the  full  meaning  and  spirit  of 
what  we  read. 

ander  it,  but  also  the  sellable  next  it ;  for  in  propoition  as  the  one  it 
dwelt  Qpon,  the  other  u  passed  quickly  over. — See  the  Introdttction  to 
the  writer's  "  English  Dictionary.** 

#  For  in  speaking,  or  readinff  uttdentandtncfyf  we  instinctirely  group 
together  ana  pronounce,  as  if  tney  constituted  one  word,  all  those  wordi 
or  phrases  in  a  sentence  which  coUeettrely  present  one  idea  or  object 
to  the  mind.  Hiis  natural  nmnitig  oftpoms  mh  taek  other  makes  il 
difficult  for  us  to  understand  or  catch  the  full  tteaiiing  of  penons  speak- 
ingalangoagewith  whidi  wearenotCamiliar.  We  an  m  tile  habit  ol 
requesting  them  not  to  speak  so  qmek.  Forsigneis^  howerer,  make-^ 
and  have  as  much  reason  to  make-^the  same  complaint  of  us.  If  ai^ 
person  thinks  that  he  does  not  run  his  words  into  each  other,  let  him 
pronounce  any  sentence  or  part  of  a  sentence  foord  fay  word  distinetlyi 
no  matter  how  quickly,  and  he  will  be  convinced  of  the  contrary. 
Children  learning  to  read  pronounce  the  words  in  a  similar  way,  that 
il,  word  by  word,  till  they  have  overcome  the  mechanical  difficulty  of 
reading,  and  are  able  to  read  with  ease  and  expression. 

■)*  Such  as,  when  the  emphaiic  word  should  be  pronounced  with  a 
ifanng,  and  when  with  a  falling  inflection ;  when  in  a  high  or  loud  tone 
of  voice,  and  when  in  a  low  and  strong ;  when  it  dumld  b^  maiked 
by  a  pause  before  it^  when,  after  it;  and  when  both  beforo  and  aftev  ik 
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INFLECTIONS  OF  THE  "VOICE. 

The  following  are  Walker^s  original  obserrations  on 
this  subject : — 

**  When  the  first  edition  of  this  work  ['  Elements  of  Elocu- 
tion'] was  published,  I  considered  the  human  voice  as  divisible 
into  two  inflections  only.  Some  time  after,  upon  re-considering 
the  subject  more  maturely,  I  found  there  were  certain  turns 
of  voice  which  I  could  not  distinctlj  class  with  either  of  these 
two  inflections.     This  discovery  mortified  me  exceedingly. 
I  feared  my  whole  labour  was  lost,  and  that  I  had  been  fa- 
tiguing myself  with  a  distinction  which  existed  nowhere  but 
in  my  imagination.    None  but  those  who  have  been  system- 
makers  can  judge  of  the  regret  and  disappointment  which  this 
M>prehension  occasioned.    It  did  not,  however  continue  long. 
The  same  trial  of  the  voice  which  assured  me  of  the  two 
opposite  inflections,  the  rising  and  the  fsdling,  soon  convinced 
me  that  those  inflections  which  I  could  not  reduce  to  either  of 
these  two,  were  neither  more  nor  less  than  two  combinations 
of  them,  and  that  they  were  real  circun^lexe$  ;  the  one  begin- 
ning with  the  rising  inflection,  and  endmg  with  the  falling,  on 
the  same  syllable ;  and  the  other  beginning  with  the  faUing, 
and  ending  with  the  rising,  on  the  same  syDable.    This  re- 
lieved me  from  my  anxiety ;  and  I  considered  the  discovery  of 
so  much  importance  that  I  immediately  published  a  small 
pamphlet,  cidled  'The  Melody  of  Speaking  Delineated;'  in 
which  I  explained  it  as  well  as  I  was  able  by  writing,  but 
referred  the  reader  to  some  passages  where  he  could  scarcely 
fail  to  adopt  it  on  certain  words,  and  perceive  the  justness  of 
the  distinction.    I  was  confirmed  in  my  opinion  by  refiecting 
that  a  priori,  and  independently,  on  actual  practice,  these  mo- 
difications of  the  human  voice  must  necessarily  exist.    First, 
If  there  was  no  turn  or  Infiection  of  the  voice  it  must  continue 
in  a  monotone.     Secondly,  if  the  voice  was  inflected,  it  must 
be  either  upwards  or  downwards,  and  so  produce  the  rising  or 
fiilling  inflection.    Thirdly,  if  these  two  were  united  on  the 
same  syllable,  it  could  only  be  by  beginning  with  the  rising, 
and  ending  with  the  falling  inflection,  or  vice  versa,  as  any 
other  mixture  of  these  opposite  inflections  was  impossible. 
A  thorough  conviction  of  the  truth  of  this  distinction  gave 
me  a  confidence  that  nothing  could  shake." 

He  subsequently  states, as  introductory  to  his  "Theory 
of  the  Inflections  of  the  Voice :" — 

**  Besides  the  pauses  which  indicate  a  greater  or  less  separa- 
tion of  the  parts  of  a  sentence,  and  a  conclusion  of  tiie  whole. 
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there  are  certain  inflections  of  roice,  accompanjing  these 
pauses,  which  are  as  necessary  to  the  sense  of  the  sentence  aa 
the  panses  themselves ;  for,  however  exactly  we  may  pause 
between  those  parts  which  are  separable,  if  we  do  not  panse 
with  such  an  inflection  of  voice  as  is  suited  to  the  sense,  the 
coinposition  we  read  will  not  only  want  its  true  meaning,  but 
will  have  a  meaning  very  different  from  that  intended  by  the 
writer. 

*•  Whether  words  are  pronounced  in  a  high  or  low,  in  a  loud 
or  soft  tone ;  whether  they  are  pronounced  swiftly  or  slowly, 
forcibly  or  feebly,  with  the  tone  of  passion  or  without  it,  they 
must  necessarily  be  pronounced  either  sliding  upwarids  or 
downwards,  or  else  go  into  a  monotone  or  song. 

"By  the  rising  or  falling  inflection  is  not  meant  the  pitch 
of  the  voice  in  which  the  whole  word  is  pronounced,  or  that 
loudness  or  softness  which  may  accompany  any  pitch;  b(t 
that  upwu:^  or  downward  slide  which  the  voice  makes  when 
the  pronunciation  of  a  word  is  finishing,  and  which  may, 
therefore,  not  improperly  be  called  the  rising  and  falling  in- 
flection. 

*'  These  two  slides,  or  inflections  of  voice,  therefore,  are 
the  axis,  as  it  were,  on  which  the  force,  variety,  and  harmony 
of  speaking  turn." 

The  following  are  Mr.  J.  Sheridan  Knowles's  obser- 
yations  on  the  subject,  as  given  in  his  ''Elocutionist :" — 

•*  And  here  we  beg  leave  to  correct  the  erroneous  jKjsition, 
that  the  inflections  are  essential  to  the  sense.  They  are  no 
such  thing ;  except  perhaps  in  the  single  article  of  emphasis ; 
and  for  this  palpable  reason — ^the  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish 
use  them  diflerently,  and  yet  not  the  smallest  ambiguity  foUows 
with  regard  to  the  conmiimication  or  the  production  of  thought. 
The  sense  is  a  guide  to  the  use  of  the  inflections ;  that  is  all. 
The  system  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  analysis,  if  I  may 
use  the  term,  of  the  manner  la  which  the  best  speakers  in 
London  modulate  the  vq^ce ;  and  as  such,  is  highly  important 
— assisting  us  to  get  rid  of  one  peculiarity  which  constitutes 
provincial  speech,  a  misapplication  of  the  inflections." 

Mr.  Knowles  concludes  by  *'  acknowledging  the  obli- 
gations which  he,  in  common  with  every  other  teacher 
of  elocution,  owes  to  the  researches  of  Walker." 

Mr.  Spalding  expresses  similar  opinions  with  regard 
to  *'  THE  INFLECTIONS,"  but  in  a  very  different  spirit  :— 

"  Walker  is  the  idol  of  all  teachers,  and  it  is  not  difficult 
'  to  account  for  the  preference ;  all  of  them  believe  that  they 
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tmdentand  his  definition  of  inflectioii,  and  read  according  to 
his  rules,  while  in  ftct  thej  are  merely  teaching  their  own 
manner  to  their  pupils.    Tfaras  the  teacher  rotiding  in  Coi^ 
in  Duhlin,  or  Beuhst--in  Glasgow,  Edinbnrgh,  or  fiiyemess — 
in  the  east  or  in  the  west,  the  north  or  the  south  of  England, 
can  use  the  system  of  Walker,  and  read  aooording  to  his  niiee, 
though  not  o<ne  of  them  may  agree  with  the  other  in  regard  to 
the  interval  or  the  extent  of  the  inflection.    No  system  oould 
hare  been  invented,  better  adapted  to  please  ad  partieB,  as 
every  one  is  at  liberty  to  make  use  of  those  intervals  which 
habit  has  rendered  easy  to  him,  in  his  common  accent ;  and 
this  I  believe  to  be  one  of  the  principal  causes  why  the  system 
has  long  kept  the  field,  in  despite  of  the  frown  of  the  critic, 
and  the  contempt  of  our  firat-raie  orators  and  actors.   Suppose 
Walker  had  been  intelligible;  suppose  every  one  to  have 
known  the  extent  of  his  inflecftions,  what  would  have  been  the 
consequence  ?    Simply  the  perpetuating  of  Mr.  Walker's  own 
manner,   or  the  Cockney  accent  of  seventeen  hundred  and 
seventy ;  for  It  is  not  pretoided  that  his  system  is  founded 
upon  nature.     His  system  has  been  an  incubus  on  the  science* 
preventing  thousands  from  thinking  rationally,  or  thinking  at 
all,  on  the  subject.    It  never  ooYild  make  a  good  reader,  re- 
citer, nor  speaker.     On  the  contrary,  the  study  of  it  has  ren- 
dered the  delivery  of  many  unnatural,  ridiculous,  and  dis- 
gusting, who,  had  they  never  heard  of  Walker,  might  have 
been  good  speakers.    His  '  Elements  of  Elocution,'  Ms  '  Bhe- 
torlcal  Grammar,'  his  'Academic  Cicero,'  his  interminable 
rules  and  precepts,  may  serve  as  a  proof  of  the  soundness  of 
the  observation  cf  Condillac,  *  that  we  have  never  so  much  to 
say,  as  when  we  set  out  from  false  principles.' 

**  While  every  other  art  and  science  is  in  a  state  of  progres- 
sive improvement,  the  science  of  elocution  stands  still,  or 
rather  is  retrograding  into  its  original  state  of  barbarism. 
There  is  nothing  definite,  nothing  tangible,  no  acknowledged 
principles,  no  beam  of  light  to  guide  onward  to  perfection  in 
the  practice  of  the  art.  Theories  and  systems  follow  each 
other  in  rapid  succession  from  the  press.  Old  systems  are 
new  vamped,  and  the  matter  of  the  vamping  is  a  mere  com- 
posite of  individual  peculiarities.  The  student  is  bewildered 
in  his  choice;  here  stands  a  Rice,  a  Walker,  a  Sheridan, 
and  a  Steel — and  there  the  host  of  reverends,  doctors,  and 
philosophers,  who  have  improved  or  commented  upon  their 
systems." 

Mr.  Spalding's  own  system  was  of  course  to  set  every 
ihing  to  rights,  bat  though  it  promised  to  last  as  long 
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as  l^d  Englisli  ktngoftge^  it  scarcelj  survive  himseif : 
for  wto  knows  or  hears  any  thing  of  it  now,  notwith- 
standing the  "  Portal  of  Bihetorical  Delivery,"  "  New 
System  of  Corporeal  Expression/'  "Mechanics  of  ActioDi" 
and  a  volume  of  testimonials  in  their  favour,  from  the 
leading  literati  of  the  day  (some  twenty  years  ago)t 

We  ^lall  now  endeavoiur  to  reduce  to  a  few  general 
principles  the  nnmetoos  and  complicated  rules  given  by 
Walker  and  his  followers  for  nrFLBcrrraa  the  voice  in 

It  is  observable  that  in  speaking  the  voice  either  rises  or 
faUifl,  or  continues  in  the  same  tone.  'When  it  rises,  or  takes 
the  upward  turn,  it  is  said  to  have  the  Rising  T/ffiection ;  and 
when  it  fgSl%j  ot  takes  the  downward  tuin,  it  is  said  to  have 
Hae  Fmliirig  Ir^ection ;  but  when  it  continueft  in  the  same  tone, 
neither  rising  nor  falling,  it  is  said  to  have  a  MonoUme.  In 
some  cases  there  is  a  uaion  or  combinfftiion  of  the  rising  and 
faUkt^  inHectiona  on  the  same  sjUable.  This  is  eaUed  the  Ctr- 
cumflex  Inffection,  and  it  is  distlnguisbaUe  into  the  Rising  and 
Falling  Circumflex,  according  as  it  begins  with  the  rising  or 
falling  inflection. 

The  Rising  Inflection  is  denoted  by  the  acute  accent, 
thus  (');  and  the  Tailing  Inflection  by  the  grave  accent, 
thus  Q. 

TheKismg  Circumflex  is  denoted  thus  (");  and  the  Falling 
Circumflex,  thus  ("). 

The  Monotone  is  usually  denoted  by  a  line  under  the  word 
or  words,  thus  (  "). 


GENERAL  RULES  FOR  INFLECTING  SENTENCES. 

RISING  INFLECTION. 

RuzJB  I. — In  all  cases  where  the  sense  is  incomplete  or  sus- 
pended^ the  rising  inflection  should  be  used* 

a.  Hence,  generally  speaking,  the  rising  inflection  should 


*  In  all  such  cases  we  naturally  and  spontaneondy  slide  up  the  Toice, 
as  if  to  bespeak  the  attention  of  our  hearers  to  that  which  is  to  follow : 
that  is,  on  OtesapposOion  ihat  we  understand  u^iai  toe  read,  and  read  it 
as  if  tee  understood  it, 

1)2 
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be  Hied  at  a  comma,  because  it  denotes  that  only  a  portion 
of  the  sense  has  been  given,  and  that  more  is  to  fbUov.* 

6.  For  a  similar  reason,  when  a  sentence  is  resolvable  into 
two  parts,  the  commencing  or  introductory  part  should  end 
with  the  rising  inflection. t 

c.  At  the  end  of  words  or  phrases  expressing  surprise,  ad- 
miration, doubt,  or  appeal,  the  rising  inflection  is  generally 
used. 

BXAMPLBS. 

Your  enemies  maj  be  formidAble  bj  their  numbers  and  by  their 
power',  but  He  who  is  with  you  is  mightier  than  th^. 

No  man  can  rise  aboye  the  infirmities  of  nature',  unless  he  is  agisted 
by  God. 

Poor  were  the  expectations  of  the  studious,  the  modest,  and  the  good', 
if  the  reward  of  their  kbours  were  only  to  be  expected  from  man. 

As  the  camel  beareth  labour,  and  heat,  and  hunger,  and  thirst,  through 
deserts  of  sand,  and  &inteth  nof ,  so  the  fortitude  of  man  shall  sustain 
him  through  all  perils. 

Formed  to  excel  in  peace,  as  well  as  in  wa/,  Grnuur  was  endowed 
with  every  great  and  noble  quality  that  could  give  a  man  the  ascendant 
in  society. 

If  our  language,  by  reason  of  the  simple  amngonent  of  its  words, 
possesses  less  luvmony,  less  beauty,  and  less  force  than  the  Greek  or 
Latin',  it  is,  however,  in  its  meaning  more  obvious  and  plain. 

If  some  of  the  branches  be  broken  oflT,  and  thou,  being  a  wild  olive- 
tree,  wert  grafted  in  among  them,  and  with  them  partakest  of  the  root 
and  fatness  of  the  olive-tree',  boast  not  a^inst  the  branches. 

Reason,  eloquence,  and  every  art  whicn  ever  has  been  studied  among 
mankind,  may  be  abused,  and  may  prove  dangerous  in  the  hands  of 
bad  men',  but  it  were  perfectly  childish  to  contend  that,  upon  this 
account^  they  ought  to  be  abolisned 

FALLING  INFLECTION. 

BuLE  II. — In  all  cases  where  the  sense  is  complete  or  tnde* 
pendent f  the  falling  inflection  should  be  used, 

a.  Hence  the  voice  naturally  and  gradually  fklls  at  the  end 
of  a  sentence. 

b.  Hence,  also,  the  falling  inflection  takes  place  at  the  end 
of  a  clause  of  a  sentence  which  makes  perfect  sense  in  itself. 
But  the  voice  at  the  end  of  a  clause  of  a  sentence  should  not 


*  This  rule  embraces,  and  in  fact  renders  superfluous,  four  or  five  of 
the  rules  usually  given. 

f  The  commencing  or  introductory  part  of  a  sentence  depends  for  its 
full  meaning  on  ^e  concluding  part ;  and  hence,  it  shoum  obviously 
end  with  the  rising  inflection.  This  rule  also  supersedes  several  of  the 
usual  rules. 
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fall  80  low  as  at  the  end  of  a  sentence.  In  the  former  case  it 
should  be  sustained  a  little  aboYC  the  ordinary  pitch,  to  inti- 
mate that  something  more  is  coming ;  but  at  the  end  of  a 
sentence  the  voice  should  fall  to  its  ordinary  pitch,  to  denote 
that  the  sense  is  fully  completed. 

c.  Emphatic  repetition,*  and  strong  emphasis  in  general 
require  the  fiEdling  inflection. 

d.  Words  or  phrases  expressive  of  conviction,  denunciation, 
reproach,  distress,  or  any  violent  passion,  generiUly  take  the 
faUing  inflection. 

EXAMPLBS. 

(6.)  You  may  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim,  confmned  by  univenal  expe- 
rience, that  every  man  dies  aa  he  lives^;  and  it  is  by  the  general  tenor  of 
the  life,  not  by  a  particular  frame  of  mind  at  the  hour  of  death,  that  ve 
are  to  be  judged  at  the  tribimal  of  God. 

An  elevated  eeniua  employed  in  little  things  appears  like  the  sun  in 
his  evening  declination^;  he  remits  his  splendour,  out  retains  his  mag- 
nitude ;  and  pleases  more,  though  he  dazzles  less. 

It  is  of  the  last  importance  to  season  the  passions  of  a  child  with 
devotion^;  which  seldom  dies  in  a  mind  tha^  has  received  an  early 
tincture  of  it 

(c.)  You  wrong  me  every  way — you  wrong^  me,  Brutus. 

Few, /^^  shall  part  where  many  meet. 

Blood,  blood^t  lago. 

Revenge  I  TfMnQ^  I  Timotheus  cries. 

EXCEPTIONS  TO  THE  FOREGOING  RULES. 

NEGATIVE   SENTENCES. 

Negative  sentences,  or  members  of  sentences,  should  end 
^th  the  rising  inflection.-t- 

•  From  what  has  been  said  of  emphasis  0»^e  92)  it  is  obvious  that 
-when  we  feel  it  necessary  to  repeat  a  word  or  phrase  we  naturally 
pronounce  it  with  a  greater  deeree  of  force ;  and  generally  with  a 
change  of  inflection.  For  example,  should  we  put  the  simple  question 
to  a  person  at  a  distance,/*  Are  you  going  to  Dublin'?**  we  would  in- 
stinctively pronounce  the  word  Dublin  with  a  slisht  emphasis,  and  with  the 
rising  inflection ;  but  should  he  reply  to  us  that  he  does  not  hear  our  ques- 
tion, we  would  in  repeating  it,  pronounce  the  word  i>u62m^  with  a  greater 
degree  of  force,  and  with  the  falling  inflection.  Aeain,  should  our 
question  be, "  When  do  you  go  to  Dublin^?*'  When'  would  be  slightly  em- 
phatic, and  the  question  would  end  with  the  falling  inflection:  but  £ould 
we  have  to  repeat  the  question,  Tf%en^  would  be  pronounced  with  a  greater 

Tw  of  force,  and  the  question  would  end  with  the  rising  i^ection. 
When  a  ne^ioe  sentence  assumes  a  positive  form,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing examples,  it  should  end  with  the  falling  inflection  (according  to 
Rule  II.,  a) :— "  Thou  shalt  not  steal'.**    **  Thou  shalt  do  no  murderX** 
See  note,  page  44. 
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TIm  rigion  beyond  the  gmre  is  not  a  ■olitaiV  bud.    There  jonr 
falhen  ase,  and  thither  ereiy  other  friend  Aab  foUoir  joa  in  dn« 


Tme  ebarity  is  not  a  meteor  vhieh  eccirfenniy  gkree ;  hat  a  l«nu- 
naiy,  wlidcb^  in  ile  orderly  nd  regnlae  eoOMy  di^neee  a  ban3g;iuBit 

influence. 

Ko  oercneBy  that  to  great  ones  *IoBg8'->- 
Not  the  kinff*e  cro^n ,  nor  toe  deputed  sword'. 
The  marshal  s  truncheon',  nor  the  judge*s  robe^ 
Becomes  them  with  one-half  so  fMKl  a  grace  as  mercy. 

nWULTIMATB  MBMBBB. 

The  penultimate  member  of  a  aentenc^  should  end  witk 
the  lisixig  iDilection.* 

BXAMPLBS. 

There  is  no  enjoyment  of  property  -withoat  ffOTemment^;  no  govern- 
ment without  a  magistrate"^ ;  no  majgistrate  without  obedience^ ;  and  n& 
obedience'  where  every  one  acts  as  he  pleases. 

The  minor  longs  to  be  of  age^;  then  to  be  a  man  of  business^;  then 
to  maJce  up  an  estate^ ;  then  to  arriye  at  honours  ;  then  to  retire. 

Charity  is  not  puffed  up^ ;  doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly^ ;  seeheth 
not  her  own"^ ;  is  not  easily  ^rovoked^ ;  thinketh  no  evir ;  rejoiceth 
in  the  truth^ ;  beareth^  all  thmgs ;  believeth^  all  things ;  hopeth'  all 
things;  endureth^ all  things. 

INTERBOOATIVS   BBNTEMCBS. 

InterrogatiTe  soiteneea  and  danscs  should  end  with  the 
rising  inflection  when  the  question  is  asked  bj  a  verb,  ex* 
pres^  or  understood,  t  But  if  tlie  question  ia  adced  by  a  pwo- 
noun  or  adverb  it  should  end  with  tlie  falling  inflaelioB.t 

EXAMPLES  UNDER  THE  FIBST  HEAD. 

Are  you  coming'?    Do  yovi  hear'?    It  he  there'? 
Can  a  man  take  fire  in  his  boaoKuand  his  clothes  not  be  bmi^ 
one  go  upon  hot  coals  and  his  feet  not  be  bunt'? 


*  This  rale  is  founded  on  the  natural  perception  of  harmony  ia  the 
ear;  for  as  the  last  member  «f  a  sentence  has  the  falling  ii^eetioa  it 
produces  an  agreeable  variety  te  s*^e  ih»  member  iauoetSately  preos^ 
m^  it  an  opposite  inflectioc.-^See  Rule  HI. 

■f  All  questions  which  may  be  answered  by  >e»  er  na  come  nndMr 
this  rule.  ^  In  all  such  cases  an  answer  is  demanded  or  ewe^d,  aad 
the  sense  is  conse({uently  for  the  time  interrupted  or  suspended. 

X  Questions  which  cannot  be  answered  hjsiea  or  no  come  under  tliit 
rule.  In  such  cases  the  pronoun  or  adverb  is  the  empha^  werd  vhiih 
accounts  for  the  change  of  the  inflection. — See  page  32. 
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Who  shall  separate  us  from,  the  Iffva  <tf  Christ^  ?  Shall  triholation'y 
or  distress',  or  persecution'  or  famine',  or  nakedness',  or  peril',  or 
vn€frd>  ?  Kaj,  in  all  these  mings  we  are  mere  than  conq,uerors  through 
Him  that  loved  us. 

Is  the  chair  eii»t]r't    Is  tlw  vtronl nupwa^vd't 
Is  th«  king  ckaa'  f — the  empin  m^oMsned't 
Wbei  heir  of  York  is  then  aEve  hut  -we^f 
And  who  is  EaclMid^s  kiiiK  hob  gnat  York's  heb^t 
Then  tell  ma  wiiat  makes  he  upon  the  seas^t 

XXaitPLKS  UNDEB  THE  SBCOH*  BKAll. 

Where  are  you  going^  i  What  is  your  aame^  t  Who  say  the  people 
that  I  am'"? 

On  whom  does  time  hang  so  heavily  as  on  the  slothful  and  the  indo- 
lent^ t  To  whom  are  the  hours  so  migering^f  Who  are  so  often  de» 
voured  with  spleen,  and  obliged  to  fly  to  some  ezpecGent  which  can  help 
thorn  to  get  rid  of  themselves^  f 

Whence  this  pleasing  hope,  this  fimd  desire. 
This  longing  after  immortafity^t 
Or  whence  this  secret  dread,  this  luwavd  horror 
Of  falling  into  nought^  f    Why  shrinks  the  soul 
Back  on  herself,  and  startles  at  destruction^? 

BOTH  INFLECTIONS  TOOSTfiBR. 

HaLE  in Words  or  chuseM  which  are   eortbnutwi  with  or 

apposed  to  etteh  other  should  be  read  with  oppMite  i^^eetions. 

a.  In  general,  the  first  member  of  an  antithetic  sentence 
shonld  end  irith  the  rising,  and  the  opposite  with  the  falHng 
inflection. 

b.  Wlien  a  sentence  eonsists  of  &  positiye  and  aegativ^ 
part  or  member,  the  positive  shoold  have  the  faiim^  mad 
the  negative  the  rising  inflection. 

c.  The  direct  question,  or  that  which  admits  of  the  answer 
yes  or  no,  has  the  rising,  and  the  answer  has  the  idling  in- 
flection. 

d.  When  the  di^unctive  or  connects  words  or  cIaums^  used 
interrogatively,  it  has  the  rising  inflection  before,  and  the. 
falling  inflectioa  af^  It.* 

■  ..  »■—...■■      ■■  »■!  I.I  ■  ■  ■  .  I  ,  . 

•  But  when,  in  such  cases,  or  is  used  in  a  eoiijunotio^  smse,  it  ha« 
the  rising  inflection  hotii  before  and  after  it.  For  example,  If  I  wish 
to  know^  whether  a  person  will  leave  within  two  days  I  will  say,  *'  Witt 
you  go  to-day/  or  to-morroV?"  But  if  I  wish  to  know  on  which  qi 
the  two  davs  he  means  to  go,  I  wil  say,  **  Will  you  go  to-day'  «r  to* 
morrow'^  ?  In  tho  lotmer  gmw  or  is  u&ed  corjunetmely,  im  tko  laAter, 
di^undtioely. 
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(a.)  We  an  always  oomplamiiiff  tbat  our  daji  ara  few',  and  acting  aa 
thouffh  there  would  be  no  end^  of  tnem. 

WbT  beholdeet  thou  the  mote  that  ia  in  ibj  broflierV  eye,  bat  per- 
eeiveth  not  the  beam  that  ia  in  thine  own^  eyer 

Homer  was  the  greater  genius';  Viigil.  the  better  artist^:  in  the  one 
we  most  admire  the  man',  in  the  other  the  work\  Homer  hurries  na 
with  a  commanding  impetuosity' ;  Yirgil  leads  us  wi&  an  attractiYe 
inajesty\  Homer  scatten  with  a  generous  prolusion';  Viigil  bcMstows 
with  a  carelul  magnificence\  Homer,  like  the  Nile,  pours  out  his 
riches  with  a  sudden  oyeiflow' ;  Virgil,  like  a  river  in  its  hanks,  witii  a 
constant  stream\ 

g.)  I  did  not  say  a  better' soldier,  but  an  elder\ 
e  was  esteemea  not  for  his  wealth',  but  for  his  wisdom^. 
None  more  impatiently  suffer'  injuries,  than  they  who  are  most  for* 
'ward  in  doing^  them. 

You  were  paid  to  fighr  against  Alexander,  and  not  to  rail'  at  him. 
Hunting  (and  men^,  not  beasts')  shall  be  his  game. 

(e.)  Are  they  Hebrews'?    So  am  1\ 
Are  they  Israelites'!    So  am  T. 
Are  they  the  seed  of  Abraham'!    So  am  P. 
Are  they  members  of  Christ' t    I  am  more\ 

Hold  you  the  watch  to-night'  ?    We  do\  my  lord. 

Armed',  say  you  f    Armed^,  my  lord. 

From  top  to  toe'  f    My  lord,  from  head  to  foot\ 

Then  saw  vou  not  his  face' t    Oh  yes\  my  lord. 

What,  looked  he  frowningly'  t    A  countenance  more  in  sorrow^  than  in 

anger. 
Pale'!    Nay\  very  pale. 

(d.)  Will  YOU  ffo'  or  stay^  t  Will  you  go  to-day'  or  to-morrow^?  Are 
Tou  toiling  for  rame'  or  for  fortune^?  The  baptism  of  Johu,  was  it 
nom  heaven',  or  of  men^?  Do  you  travel  for  health'  or  for  pleasure^  ? 
Is  this  hat  yours'  or  mine^? 

EXERCISES  ON  THE  RISING  AND  FALLING  INFLECTIONS. 

Tke  mainfffcUowd  by  tk«  FdOmg,       TU  FaOinff  fOowed  by  tte  Risiing. 

Bid  he  aay  visible',  or  inviaible^  ?  He  nid  visible,^  not  inTimble'. 

Did  he  sot  properly',  or  improperly^  ?  They  aeCed  properly\  not  improperly'. 
Does  be  do  it  wOlingly',  or  unwUlingly^  He  does  it  willingly\  not  unwillingly'. 

Did  he  sot  justly',  onujastly' r  He  acted  jii8Uy\  not  oi^uatly'. 

Should  wo  aay  airy',  or  airy^  ?  We  should  aay  airy\  not  tAif, 

Should  we  wa,j  wisely',  or  wisely^  ?  He  said  wiaely\  not  wisely'. 

Shoold  we  aay  oaation'.or  oaation^  ?  We  should  aay  oautioaN  not  oaution'. 

Should  we  aay  eager',  or  oagcr^  ?  We  should  aay  eager\  not  eager'. 

Did  he  aay  pride',  or  pxide^  f  He  aaid  pride\  not  pride'. 

Did  he  aay  mind',  or  mind^  f  He  aaid  mind\  not  mind'. 

Did  he  aay  aU',  or  aU^  ?  He  said  aU\  not  air. 

Did  he  say  kd',  or  lad'  ?  He  said  lad\  not  lad'. 
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CIBCirilFLBX  INFX.ECTZOir8. 


In  the  Circmnflex  Inflectioxis  there  is  a  significant  twisting 
of  the  voice  upwards,  an^  then  downwards,  upon  the  same 
syllable ;  or  downwards,  and  then  upwards,  as  the  case  may 
be.  The  Kising  Circumflex  usually  expresses  bitter  irony,  and 
the  Falling,  intense  reproach. 


The  Rising  Circumflex, 

But  it  is  foolish  in  ua  to  oompmre 
DruBUs,  Afrioanus,  »nd  ourselTes  with 
Ciddius.  All  OUT  other  oalamities 
-were  tolerable ;  but  nd  one  can  pa- 
tiently bear  tho  death  of  Ctddius. 

Tliree  days.  Lady  Mary !  Why.  I 
might  be  dead  in  three  hours  1  You're 
vdstfy  considerate,  v&stfy  kind.  Tm 
Infinitely  obliged  to  jon. 

They  offer  us  their  protection.  Y?s 
--^iich  pToteetion  as  vOUures  giro  to 
l&mbs— coYering  and  devouring  them. 

They  toll  u*  to  be  moderate ;  but 
thet/t  thiy  are  to  rerel  in  profusion. 

Gifne  to  be  mUrried!  gone  to  sunScar  a 

pedee! 
False  blood  to  felse blood  join'd !  GSne 

to  "befriend*  t 


The  FaUwff  CircumJUae. 

I  may  do  that  I  shall  be  sorry  for. 
Yon  hdve  done  that  you  sAoOid  b« 
sorry  for. 

He  ddres  nottouoh  a  hdir  of  Cati« 
line. 

Hamlet,  yon  haro  yow  moilierinooh 

offended : 
Madam,  jf6u  hare  my  father  mmoh 

offended. 

O  ptdper  stflff; 
This  is  the  rery  painting  ofjourfeSrt, 
Thh  is  the  air-draton  ddgger  which 

you  said 
Led  yon  to  Duncan. 

So  then  y6u  are  the  anther  of  this 
oonspiraoy  against  me !  It  is  to  y6u 
that  I  am  ind^tSdfot  all  the  mischief 
that  has  be&llen  me. 


MONOTONE. 

Monotone  implies  a  continued  sameness  of  sound  on  succes- 
sive syllables  or  words.  Though  such  a  tone  must  be  disa- 
^eeable  to  the  ear,  yet  when  it  is  judiciously  employed,  as  in 
solemn,  sublime,  or  terrific  passages,  it  has  a  most  powerftkl 
and  subduing  effect. 

EXAMPLES. 

High  on  a  throne  of  royal  state,  which  &r 
Ontshone  the  wealth  of  Ormus  and  of  Inde, 
Or  where  the  gorgeooa  East,  with  richest  hand. 
Showers  on  her  kings  barbaric  pearl  and  gold, 
Satan  exalted  sat. 

Who  would  fardels  bear. 
To  groan  and  sweat  nnder  a  weary  life. 
But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  death-" 

That  undiscovered  country,  from  whose  bourne 
No  traveller  returns — ^puzzles  the  will ; 
And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have, 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of. 
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Hark,  fellom !  TwIiiiiiimIi  of  my  gai!t«  lfa>tD  to  my  panlsiiment ! 
Modioaaht  I  VMidsnd  thsoagh  the  fewbrowod  ghkbi^  v&en  rapooe 
the  relies  of  mr  aneestoit.  My  eye  d^rtlt  'wHh  Kwe  en  their  tombsi 
with  (fiflffust  on  moitality'i  lorrovnding  emblems !  Suddenly  a  femato 
form  glided  along  the  Taolt :  it  was  Angela !  Bb»  smiled  np«m  bm« 
and  beckoned  me  to  advanos.  I  flew  towards  her ;  my  arms  were 
already  uneloaed  to  clasp  her,  when  suddenly  her  fignra  changed — her 
fcee  grew  pale->«  stream  of  blood  gnsbcd  from  her  boaem.  *Twaa 
Evelina! 


O?  THE  SERIES  AND  ITS  VARIETIES^ 

In  works  of  this  kind  the  word  series  denotes  a  nnmber  of 
single  words,  or  members  of  sentences,  following  each  other  in 
regular  order. 

When  a  series  consists  of  single  words  it  is  called  a  simplk 

SERIES. 

When  a  series  consists  of  two  or  more  words,  or  members 
of  sentences,  it  is  called  a  compound  series. 

When  a  series  begins  a  sentence,  but  does  not  end  it,  it  is 
called  a  commencxno  series. 

When  a  series  ends  a  sentence,  whether  it  begins  it  or  not, 
it  is  called  a  coNCLUDiyo  series. 

Bules  for  the  inflection  of  the  simple  series,  both  commenc- 
ing and  concluding,  wiU  be  found  in  the  following  table.  For 
example,  if  a  commencing  series  consists  of  two  members,  the 
first  should  have  the  falUng,  and  the  second  the  rising  inflec- 
tion ;  if  it  consists  of  three  members,  the  two  first  should  have 
the  fiilling,  and  the  last  the  rising  inflection,  and  so  on.  Again, 
if  a  concluding  series  consists  of  two  members,  the  first  should 
hare  the  rising,  and  the  second  the  falling  infiectfon,  and  so 
on,  according  to  the  number  of  the  membm.* 


*  From  what  has  been  said,  ft  is  obrioizs  that  we  do  not  regard  these — 
or  any  similar  rales— as  of  uiy  greai  atiK^.  It  skoald  be  obeerved, 
too,  that  many  of  the  sentences  in  iUusteation  of  them  are  very 
artificial  in  their  construction,  and,  therefore,  very  objectionable 
as  specimens  of  composition.  They  will  serve,  however,  as  excellent 
exercises  in  reading  and  modulation;  and  from  the  beauty  of  the 
sentiment,  or  the  importance  of  the  precept,  they  are,  generally 
speaking,  worthy  of  bemg  mipressed  upon  the  young  mind. 
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nrrLBCTioK  of  the  »iMTLm  ramisf. 


ooxMVvoiiro. 

COKCI^UPIWO. 
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,   iM^  r  4'  ft'  6' 

7* 
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V  2^  8'  4'  6^  «^  7^ 

9* 

8. 

1'  a*  «^  4*  ft'  e'  7' 

8» 

». 

!    r 

r  8'  4*  B?  «^  r  8^ 

9' 

9. 

1'  «'  a^  4^  »^  «^  r  s' 

9^ 

10. 

r  2> 

8^  4'  ft'  «'  r  8^  r  lo' 

10.           1' 

a*  8'  4^  ft^  6*  f  %' »' 

10^ 

EXAMPLES  OF  THE  DIf  FEREMT  KINDS  OF  SSBIES. 
SIMPLE  COMMENCING  SERIES. 

2.*  Dependence^  and  obedience' bdong  to  youtii. 
3   The  yoasig\  the  heslthj^  mid  die  ftogpnew^  ■hould  notpranme 
on  their  aoirantages. 

4.  HumanitT^,  justice^  generosity^  and  public  spirit^,  are  the  qualities 
most  vsefol  to  odienk 

5.  Distrust',  hatred^  discords\  seditions^  and  wan/  are  prodvoed  1^ 
ainbiti<«. 

6.  Desire',  averdoa',  rage\  loTe\  hope^,  and  fear',  are  dzaim  in  minla- 
ture  upon  the  stage. 

7.  Sopfao«W,  £«lpides',  Pindar',  Thucydides^  Demo6tlMne8\  PU- 
dias^,  and  ApeHes',  were  the  contemporaries  of  Socrates  or  of  Plato.. 

8.  Supplication^  entreaty',  applause',  despair',  adovatioB\  thieaien< 
iBg\  iinpim6nee\  and  exultadon%  are  all  expressed  bj  the  postovs  and 
movement  of  the  hands. 

9.  Jcj\  grief \  fear',  anger',  pHy',  8C0n%  bate\  j«alo«i^%  and  lore, 
e  constantly  operatii^  upon  the  Iiuiimmi  vAad, 

10.  Next,  then,  you  authors,  be  not  you  severe  * 
Why,  what  a  swarm  ef  scribblers  have  we  here  \ 
Oue\  two\  three\  four',  five',  six',  seven\  eight\  nine^,  fen'. 
All  in  one  row,  and  brothers  of  the  pen. 


SIMPLE  CONCmDINO  SERIES. 


3.  Improvidence  is  the  parent  ef  poverty  somI  d^tendenm^, 

3.  Inaustiy  is  the  law  of  our  being;  it  i»  the  demaad  •£  nature', 
af  reason',  and  of  God^. 

4.  Fear  not,  ye  righteous,  amidst  the  dSstrasses  of  lila.  Yoa  kvf*  m. 
Almighty  Friend  continually  at  hand,  to  pity^,  to  soppOTl^,  t^  4ti0aA\ 
and  to  reKeve^  you. 


*  The  figure  vreceding  each  example  denotea  the  ntmber  ef  the 
members.  See  tne  table  for  the  rule  in  each  case.  T'heae  ntleg^  hotC" 
ever,  are  o/noutem  practice. 
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5.  The  characteristics  of  chiTsliy  -were  valoiir\  humanifcT',  courtesy', 
justice',  and  honour^. 

6.  Mankind  are  besieged  by  war^,  famine^  pestilence',  volcano',  storm', 
And  fire\ 

7.  0*er  many  a  frozen,  many  a  fiety  Alp, 

Rocks\  caYeB\  lakes^  fens',  bogs',  dens',  and  shades  of  death^. 

8.  In  the  same  common  mass  are  blended  together,  men',  'Women% 
friends\  enemies^,  priests',  soldiers',  monks',  and  prebendaries^. 

9.  The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love ,  joy',  peace^,  long-suffering\  gentle- 
ne8S\  goodness',  faith',  meekness',  temperance\ 

10.  Mr.  Lockers  definition  of  wit,  with  this  short  explication,  compre- 
hends most  of  the  species  of  wit,  as  metaphors',  eni^rmas',  mottoes , 
parables^,  fables^,  dreams\  visions',  dramatic  writings',  l>urleeque',  and 
all  the  methods  of  allusion^. 


COMPOUND  COMMENaNG  SERIES. 

KuLE In  a  compound  commencing  series  every  member, 

except  the  last,  should  end  with  the  falling  inflection. 

2.  Common  calamities^  and  common  blessings'  fall  heavily  upon  the 
envious. 

3.  To  advise  the  ignorant\  relieve  the  needy\  and  comfort  the 
afflicted'  are  duties  which  fall  in  our  way  every  day  of  our  lives. 

4.  Our  disordered  hearts\  our  guilty  passions^,  our  violent  prejudices^ 
and  our  misplaced  desires'  are  the  instruments  of  the  troubles  which  we 
endure. 

5.  The  verdant  lawn^  the  shady  grove^,  the  variegated  landscape^ 
the  boundless  oceaa^,  and  the  starry  firmament'  are  contemplated  -with 
pleasure  bv  every  beholder. 

6.  The  Dlamerass  life\  the  ardess  tenderness^,  the  native  simplicity^ 
the  modest  resignation^,  the  patient  sickness^  and  the  quiet  death'  are 
remembered  only  to  add  value  to  the  loss  of  our  frienos,  to  aggravate 
regret  for  what  cannot  be  amended,  to  deepen  sorrow  for  what  cannot 
be  recalled. 

7.  A  contemplation  of  God*s  works^,  a  voluntary  act  of  justice  to 
our  own  detriment^,  a  generous  concern  for  the  good  of  mankmd^,  tears 
shed  in  silence  for  the  misery  of  others\  a  private  desire  of  resentment 
broken  and  Bubdued\  an  unfeigned  exercise  of  humility\  or  of  any 
other'  virtue,  are  such  actions  as  denominate  men  great  and  reputable. 

8.  To  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  our  own  hearts  and  charac- 
ters\  to  restrain  every  irregular  inclination\  lo  subdue  every  rebellious 
|>as8ion\  to  purify  tne  motives  of  our  eendttct\  to  form  ourselves  to 
that  temperance  which  no  pleasure  can  seduce\  to  that  meekness  which 
no  provocation  can  ruffle^,  to  that  patience  which  no  affliction  can  over- 
whelm*", and  that  integrity  which  no  interest  can  i^ke' ;  this  is  tiie 
task  which  is  assiffued  to  us — a  task  which  cannot  be  performed  with- 
out the  utmost  dui^ence  and  care. 

8.  Nature  has  laid  out  all  her  art  in  beautifying  the  &ce^ ;  she  has 
touched  it  with  vermilion^;  placed  in  it  a  double  row  of  ivory^ ;  made 
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it  the  seat  of  smilei  and  blmhes^;  lighted  it  np  and  enlirened  it  with 
the  brightness  of  the  eyes^ ;  himg  it  on  each  tide  with  curionB  oxgans  of 
senBe^ ;  ^ven  it  airs  and  ^ncea  that  cannot  be  deicribed ;  and  nir- 
rounded  it  with  sach  a  flowing  ahade  of  hair',  as  aets  all  its  beantiea  in 
the  most  agreeable  light. 

9.  Absalom*s  beauty\  Jonafchan^a  loye\  DaTid*a  Talonr\  Solomon*a 
wisdom\  the  patience  of  Job\  the  prudence  of  Aufostua^  the  eloquence 
of  Cicero\  the  innocence  of  wi8dom\  and  the  inteUigence  of  all',  thouffh 
faintly  amiable  in  the  creature,  are  found  in  immense  perfection  in  &b 
Creator. 

10. 
ments 
discourse^ 

quantities  and  numbers^  the  various  appearances  which  the  great  ma- 
chine of  the  universe  is  perpetually  exhibiting^  tiie  secret  springs 
and  wheels  that  produce  them\  all  the  several  subjects  of  science  and 
taste',  are  what  we  and  our  companions  regard  aa  having  no  peculiar 
relation  to  any  of  us. 


COMPOUND  CONCLUDINO  SERIES. 

BuLE — In  a  compound  concluding  series  every  member, 
except  the  last  but  one,  shoidd  end  with  the  falling  inflection. 

2.  Nothing  tends  more  powerfully  to  strengthen  the  constitution 
than  moderate  exercise'  and  habitual  temperance\ 

3.  When  myriads  and  myriads  of  ages  have  elapsed,  the  richteoua 
shall  still  have  a  blessed  eternity  before  them;  still  continue  brightening 
In  holiness^  increasing  in  happiness',  and  rising  in  glory\ 

4.  Sincerity  is  to  speak  as  we  think\  to  do  as  -we  pretend  and  pro- 
f(Mss%  to  perform  and  make  good  what,  we  promise',  and  really  to  be 
"what  we  would  seem  and  appear^  to  be. 

5.  Though  we  seem  grieved  at  the  shortness  of  life  in  general,  we 
are  wishing  every  period  of  it  at  an  end.  The  minor  longs  to  be  of 
Age\  then  to  be  a  man  of  business^  then  to  make  up  an  estate\  then  to 
arrive  at  honours',  then  to  retire\ 

6.  There  is  no  blessing  of  life  comparable  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  discreet 
and  virtuous  friend.  It  eases  ana  unloads  the  mind\  clears  and  im- 
proves the  understanding^  engenders  thoughts  and  knowledge^  ani- 
mates virtue  and  good  re8olution8\  soothes  and  allays  the  passions', 
and  finds  employment  for  most  of  the  vacant  hours  of  life^. 

7.  A  true  friend  unbosoms  freely^,  advises  jti8tly\  assists  readily%  ad- 
▼entures  boldly\  takes  all  patiently\  defends  resolutely',  and  continues 
a  friend  unchangeably . 

8.  Should  the  greater  part  of  people  sit  down  and  draw  up  a  par- 
ticular account  of  their  time,  what  a  shameful  bill  it  would  be !  So 
much  in  eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping,  beyond  what  nature  requires^: 
80  much  in  revelling  and  wantonness^ ;  so  much  for  the  recovery  o^ 
last  night*8  intemperance^;  so  much  in  gaming,  plays,  and  masquerades^; 
M>  much  in  paying  and  receiving  foraiud  and  impertinent  visits^;  so 
much  in  idle  and  foolish  prating^ ;  so  much  in  censuring  and  reviling  of 
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car  neiffliboiKn^;  lo  ■uicii  in  di«8suig  our  bodies,  and  in  talking  of 
fjukuons^;  and  bo  auieh  -waaiad  smd  lost  in  doing  nothing'^  at  alL 

9.  Th^  thro^h  Ctitb  subdued  kingdoins\  wrought  righteoiune88\ 
■obtained  prasaises\  atmped  the  DMKiths  of  lion8\  qaenched  the  ▼iolenee 
of  fire\  escaped  the  eage  of  the  sword\  out  of  weakness  wen  made 
«troBg\  waxed  Yaliaatft  in  aght'«  tamed  to  fli|^  the  annies  of  the 
«UeBs\ 

10.  If  we  weald  hafve  the  kindness  of  others,  we  must  endoro  their 
follies.  He  who  cannot  persoade  hixuBolf  to  withdraw  from  sodetj, 
must  be  content  to  pay  a  tribute  of  his  time  to  a  multitude  of  tyrants^ ; 
io  the  loiterer,  who  n^es  appointments  he  never  keeps^ ;  to  the  con- 
suiter,  who  asks  advjee  which  he  never  takes^ ;  to  we  boaster,  who 


expectatit__, , ,,,^_ 

nomist.  who  tells  of  bargains  and  settlements^ ;  to  the  politician,  who 
predicts  the  eonseqnenees  of  deaths,  hattlfis,  and  aUiaaoes'':  to  the 
usurer,  who  compares  the  different  states  of  the  funds';  and  to  the 
talker,  who  talks  only  because  he  loves  to  be  talking\ 


THE  PARENTHESIS,  AND  PAKKNTHETICAL  CLAUSES. 

C£N£RAL  BrULE. 

As  a  Parenthesk  is  a  clause  or  sentence  thrown  into  another 
sentence,  by  way  of  iUustration  or  modification,  it  is  conse- 
quently of  secondary  or  subordinate  Importance.  Hence,  it 
Mould  be  read  in  a  lower  tone  and  at  a  quicker  rate  than  the  mern- 
her  of  the  tentence  in  which  it  is  inserted.  And  to  enable  the 
hearer  more  fully  to  distinguish  it  from  the  interrupted  sentence, 
the  reader  should  make  a  short  pause  both  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  it.* 

a.  When  a  parenthesis  ends  with  a  strongly  emphatic  word 
the  falling  innection  should  be  used ;  but  in  all  other  cases  it 
should  conclude  with  the  same  inflection  as  the  member  that 
immediately  precedes  it.  It  should  also,  in  general,  end  with 
the  same  pause  as  the  member  that  immediately  precedes  it« 

b.  When  a  parenthesis  is  long  it  should  be  read  not  only  in 
a  lower  tone  and  in  quicker  time  than  the  rest  of  the  sentence, 
but  also,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  more  fully,  with  a  certada 
degree  of  monotone,  or  sameness  of  voice. 

c.  The  general  rule  for  reading  a  parenthesis  is  aipplicalile, 
in  a  certain  degree,  to  all  explanatory,  relatite,  and  ik- 


*  The  length  of  such  pauses  obviously  depends  upon  the  sense.    In 
some  cases  they  should  be  merely  perceptible. 
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TBRHSDiATs  clauses,  foF  all  siicli  dttoiet  are  pareniheiU  in 
their  nature.* 

d.  It  is  also  applicable,  but  in  a  small  degree,  to  all  tacfa 
interyening  phrases,  as  **said  I^**  ^*say8  he,"  ^  *  replied  he  "  &c. 

CXAMPLKS. 

The  man  "wbo  does  not  know  bow  to  methodiM  bis  tboagbtH  bas 
always'  (  to  borrow  ^  pbrsse  from  tbe  BpeetatoiQ  a  barren  supezfloity 
of  words. "t* 

An  elevated  genras  employed  in  little  things  appaaat'  (to  use  the 
mmile  of  Longinm')  like  tne  sun  in  fak  evening  dectinatioB;  be  remilB 
bis  splendour,  but  retains  his  magnitude ;  and  pleasM  moore,  thoi:^h  be 
dazzles  less. 

Know  then  this  truth'  (enough  for  man  to  know^ 
Virtue  alone  is  happiness  below. 

The  bliss  of  man'  (could  man  tixat  blesnng  find') 
Is  not  to  act  or  think  beyond  mankind. 

*  A  parenthesis,  properly  so  called,  may  be  omitted  without  affecting 
either  the  sense  or  the  construction  of  the  sentence  in  which  it  is  inserted: 
whereas,  an  eaqpianatory^  relati»e  or  miermediate  cfanise  k,  in  some 
degree  necessary  to  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  into  wbidi  it  is  tbrovm. 
Tbe  following  are  Walker^s  observations  on  this  pevnt  :•— 

"  It  may  not  be  improper  to  take  notice  of  a  very  enonevas  pnetlee 
among  printers,  which  is,  substituting  commas  natead  of  the  books  that 
mark  a  narenthesis.  Slight  as  this  error  may  ftppsar  at  fint  si^bt,  we 
shall  fina  upon  reflection,  that  it  k  productive  of  graat  inconveniences: 
for  if  the  parenthesis  ou^ht  to  be  read  in  a  lower  tone  of  voice,  and 
these  hooks  that  enclose  it  are  a  mark  of  this  tone,  bow  shall  a  reader 
be  able  to  understand  this  at  sight,  if  tbe  marks  of  the  parenthesis  are 
taken  away,  and  commas  inserted  in  their  stead?  The  difficulty  of 
always  deciding  what  k  a  parenthesis  and  what  is  not,  may,  perhaps,  be 
some  excuse  for  tonfounding  it  with  other  intervening  members ;  but  the 
absolute  necessity  of  reading  a  real  parenthesis  with  its  proper  tone  of 
voice,  makes  it  of  some  importance  to  distingnkb  between  tiiis  and  tbe 
incidental  member  which  is  often  confounded  with  it.  The  best  rule, 
therefore,  to  dktinguish  the  member  in  question  is,  not  merely  to  try  if 
sense  remains  when  it  is  left  out  of  the  sentence,  but  to  see  if  the  mem- 
ber so  mo^6es  the  preeeding  member  as  to  chanee  it  from  a  general  to  a 
IMtfticnlar  meaning ;  fmr  if  thk  be  the  case,  tae  member,  though  in- 
cidental, is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  sense  of  tbe  whole  sentence,  and 
consequently  cannot  be  a  parenthesk.** — Elements  of  Elocution. 

i*  Thk  sentence  k  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  show  tbe  necessity  fer 
attending  to  tbe  rule  for  reading  parentheses  and  parenthetical  clauses. 
If,  for  example,  the  clause,  "  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  the  Spectator** 
be  read  as  recommended  in  the  rule,  the  audience  will  at  once  perceive 
that  it  is  a  quotation  in  illustration  of  the  subject ;  but  if  it  be  read  m 
the  same  tone  as  tbe  preceding  clause,  it  will  imply  that,  "Tbe  man  who 
knows  not  how  to  methodize  bis  thoughts,  has  altoajfs  to  borrow  a 
phrase  from  the  8peot<xtor**  which,  it  is  almost  mmaoeaKzy  to  obsarve, 
tbe  writer  neither  meant,  nor  ooold  have  meant. 
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(a.)  On  tli6  on*  hand  an  tbe  IMvine  appfobntion  and  immoitil 
honour;  on  the  other'  (remember  and  bacare^  /)  are  the« stings  of  con- 
science and  end]e«  infimiy. 

Tell  them,  though  tis  an  awfbl  thine  to  die', 
(]Twas  even  to  Utee"  /)  jt/t,  the  dread  path  onee  trod, 
HeaTon  lifts  its  eTerlasnng  portals  hifli. 
And  bids  "  the  pure  in  htnxt  behold  ueir  God." 

(Jk.)  For  these  reasons  the  senate  and  the  people  of  Athens'  (irith  doe 
▼eneration  to  the  gods  and  heroes,  and  goaraians  of  the  Athenian  city 
and  territory,  whose  aid  they  now  implore ;  and  witii  due  attention  to 
the  virtoes  of  theb  ancestors,  to  whom  the  genend  liberty  of  Ghreeoe 
was  ever  dearer  than  the  particolar  interest  of  tiieir  own  state')  hsTe 
resolved  that  n  fleet  of  two  hundred  vessels  shall  be  sent  to  sea,  the 
admiral  to  cmise  within  the  Strsits  of  Theimopyhe. 

His  spesi'  (to  espial  which  the  tallest  pine 
Hewn  on  Norw^;ian  hills,  to  be  the  mast 
Of  some  high  admiral,  were  but  a  wand') 
He  walked  with,  to  support  uneasy  steps. 
Over  the  burning  marl 

(c.)  Augustus,  the  Roman  emperor,  iU  who  succeeded  JvUuji  deaar^ 
is  variously  described. 

To  hear  complaints  with  patience,  even  toAen  eomplavits  are  eata, 
IS  one  of  the  duties  of  friendship. 

Hie  passion  for  praise,  tohich  is  so  very  vehement  m  &e  fair  sesr, 
produces  excellent  dfects  in  women  of  sense. 

He  then  proceeded  to  Dublin,  ike  capital  city  of  Ireland^  and  re- 
mained there  for  three  weeks. 

{d!S  Thus  then,  said  he,  since  vou  are  so  uigent,  it  is  thus  that  I 
conceive  it :  the  sovereien  sood  is  taat,  the  possession  of  which  renders  ns 
happy.  And  how,  said  i^do  we  possess  it?  is  it  sensual  or  intellect 
tuaf?    There  yon  are  entering,  said  he,  upon  the  detaiL 

Yon  perceive  then,  said  /,  that  the  canse  is  a  hopeless  one.  How  can 
thathersaidhe.  It  is  obnoxious  to  the  ministry,  repZiect/.  Justice, 
exclaimed  he,  will  carry  it. 


CLIMAX. 

A  Climax  is  a  kind  of  series  which  rises,  as  it  were,  by  regular 
steps,  from  one  circumstance  to  another,  till  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  carry  the  thought  to  a  greater  eleyation.  As  each 
circumstance  added  is  of  greater  importance  than  the  one 
that  precedes  it,  the  climax  should  be  read  with  a  gradually 
increasing  swell  of  the  voice  on  each  succeeding  member,  accom- 
pani^  with  such  a  degree  of  animation  and  energy  as  the 
subject  and  the  occasion  require.* 

*  The  increasing  swell  of  voice  required  in  reading  a  climax  does 
not  necessarily  imply  increasing  height  or  loudness.  Increased  force 
may  be  imparted  by  adopting  a  low,  strong  tone. 
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EXAMPUS. 

After  w«  have  practiaed  food  aetions  a  wlule,  they  become  easy ; 
and  when  they  are  easy,  we  Win  to  take  pleasure  in  them ;  and  when 
they  please  os^  we  do  them  uequently ;  and  by  freqaency  of  acte,  a 
thing  grows  into  a  habit ;  and  a  confirmed  habit  is  a  kind  of  second 
nature ;  and  so  far  as  any  thing  is  natural,  so  far  it  is  necessary,  and 
we  can  hardly  do  otherwise ;  nay,  we  do  it  many  times  when  we  do 
not  think  it. 

Since  concord  was  lost,  friendship  was  lost,  fidelity  was  lost,  liberty 
was  lost,  all  was  lost. 

What  a  piece  of  work  is  man !  How  noble  in  reason !  how  trans- 
cendant  in  faculties !  in  form  and  moving,  how  expms  and  admirable ! 
in  action  how  like  an  angel !  in  apprehension,  how  like  a  God ! 

f  conjure  you  by  that  which  you  profess, 

(However  you  came  to  know  it)  answer  me ; 

Though  you  untie  the  winds,  and  let  them  fight 

Agai]^  the  churches ;  though  the  yeasty  waves 

Confound  and  swallow  navi^ion  up ; 

Though  bladed  com  be  lodged  and  trees  blown  down : 

Though  castles  topple  on  their  warders*  heads ; 

Though  palaces  and  pyramids  do  slope 

Their  heads  to  their  toundations;  though  thetreasQies 

Of  Nature^s  germins  tumble  altogether, 

Even  till  des&nction  sicken,  answer  me 

To  what  I  ask  you. 


RHETORICAL  PUNCTUATION. 

Besides  the  usual  grammaticai«  stops,  to  wliich  the  pupils 
should  be  accustomed  to  pay  the  same  attention  as  to  the 
wtnrds,  there  are  what  are  called  BHETomcAiLiNnises  or  stops, 
which  should,  hy  no  means,  be  neglected.  These  pauses  are 
not,  like  the  ordinary  stops  in  reading,  depicted  to  the  eye,  nor 
is  it  necessary  that  they  should ;  for  in  all  cases  where  a  pause 
of  this  Mud  is  necessary,  a  judicious  reader  will  instinctiyely 
make  it — that  is,  if  he  is  attending  to  the  great  and  funda- 
mental rule  for  good  beading,  wMch  we  have  so  frequently 
mentioned. 

The  following  passage  from  Mr.  J.  Sheridan  Knowles' 
*'JSlocutionist*'  expresses  our  opinion  on  this  subject: — 

"  I  am  convinced  thai  a  nice  attention  to  rhetorical  punctuation  has 
an  extremely  mischievous  tendency,  and  is  totally  inconsistent  with 
nature.  Orve  the  sense  of  what  you  rc»d :  mind  is  the  thing.  Pauses 
are  essential  only  where  their  omission  would  oUeure  the  sense.  The 
.orator  who,  in  the  act  of  delivering  himself,  is  studiously  solicitous 
about  parcelUnff  out  his  words.  Is  sure  to  leave  the  best  part  of  his  work 
undone.  He  aelivers  words,  not  thoughts.  Deliver  thoughts,  and 
words  will  take  care  enough  of  themselves.  I  repeat  it — be  in 
EARNEST.** 

B 
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In  most  compilations  of  this  kind  there  are  sevend  roles  laid 
down  with  re^^urd  to  rhetorical  pKnetuation  ;  the  following^  axe 
the  principal : — 

1 .  Pmim  after  the  nomtnativfl  to  a  Teib  when  it  eonnsts  of  more  wtwdb 
than  one,  or  even  after  a  nominative  consisting  of  a  single  word,  'when 
it  is  important  or  emphatic ;  as,  "  The  fisahion  of  this  world/  pasaeth 
away.**     "And  Nathan  said  unto   David,   'Thou/  art  the   man.*** 
2.  JSofore  and  after  all  intermediate,  explanatory,  or  parenthetical 
clauses;  as,  '* Trials/  in  tlus  state  of  being^  are  the  lot  of  man.** 
8.  Before  a  relative  pronoun  ;*  as,  "  The  man/  who  feels  himself  igno- 
rant, should  at  least  he  modest**    "  Hypocrisj  is  the  tribute/  nvhich 
Tice  pays  to  virtue.**    "  It  is  the  mind/  that  makes  the  body  rich.** 
4.  Before  thai  also  when  it  is  used  as  a  conjunction ;  as,  **  It  is  in 
society  only/  that  we  can  relish  those  pure,  delicious  joys  which  embel- 
\itix  and  gladden  the  life  of  man^**    o.  After  words  in  apposition  :  as, 
."Hope/  the  balm  of  life,  soothes  us  under  every  misfortune.**    (But  if 
the  two  words  are  single,  no  pause  should  he  made :  as,  **  Paul  the 
apostle.")     6.  After  words  in  opposition,  or  contrasted ;  as,  "  Pro«- 
perity/  gains  friends,  adversity/  tries  them.       "  Some/  place  their  bliss 
in  action,  some/  in  ease.**    7.  Wherever  an  ellipsis  takes  place ;  as, 
"  Life  is  precarious,  and  dea^/  certain.**     8.  Between  all  adjectiTea, 
except  the  last,  applied  to  one  substantive ;  and  all  adverbs,  except  the 
last,  which  qualify  one  verb ;  as,  "  Let  but  one  brave/  great/  active)/ 
disinterested  man  arise,  and  he  will  be  received,  followed,  and  venerated. 
**  Wisely/  rationally/  and  prudently  to  love,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  lovers, 
not  to  love  at  all.       9.  Between  all  the  nouns  and  pronouns  which 
constitute  the  nominative  to  a  verb;  as,  "Riches/  pleasure/  and  health/ 
become  evils  to  those  who  do  not  know  how  to  use  them.       "  He/  and 
they/  were  present.**    10.  Alter,  and  genscaUy  before,  en^hatic  words 
orparassa 

The  fbllowing  sentences  will  exemplify  these  rales  generally, 
and  wiU  also  serve  to  show  the  impossibllify  of  carrying  them 
into  practice,  wi  Aout  betraying  a  studied  and  artificial  manner 
of  reading. 

At  the  same  time/  that  I  think  discretion,/  the  most  usefhl  talent/  a 
man  can  be  master  of,  I  look  upon  cunning/  to  be  the  accomplishment/ 
of  little,  mean,  ungenerous  minds.  Discretion/  points  out  me  noblest 
ends  to  us,  and  pursues  the  most  proper/  ana  laudable  method/  of 
atttaining  them:  cunning/  has  only  pnvate  selfish  aimS)  and  sticks 
at  nothing/  which  may  nvike  them  sueoeed.  Discretion/  has  lavge  and 
extended  views,  and,  like  a  well-formed  eye,  commands  a  whole  horizon ; 
eunning/  is  a  kind  of  short-sightedness,  that  discovers  tiie  minutest  object^/ 
tiiat  are  near  at  hand*  but  is  not  able  to  ^cem  things/  at  a  distance. 


•  This  rale  extends  to  several  words  usually  called  a^yerbs  ;  such 
•8,  wheny  toAy,  where/ore,  wherey  tohether^  tohtther,  whence,  while,  how, 
nil  or  untU,  These  word^  include  in  their  meaning  the  force  of  rehi^ite 
pronouns.  Thus,  WHBir  is  equivalent  to  the  time  atwhidi;  WHTor 
WHio^BFoaE  is  equivalent  to  the  reammfor  whkk  ;  and  so  octiis  rest. 
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DIRECTIONS  FOR  READINa  VERSE. 

The  following  excellent  observationt  on  this  mbjeot  are 
from  Walker's  ''  Elements  of  Elocution." 

"Whatever  di£5cultie8   we  maj  find  in  reading  prose,  they  are 
ffreatly  increased  when  the  composition  is  in  verse ;  and  more  particu- 
^ly  if  the  verse  he  rhyme.    The  regularity  of  the  feet^  and  the  same* 
ness  of  sound  in  rhyminf  verse,  stron^y  solicits  the  voice  to  a  sameness  of 
tone ;  and  tone,  unless  directed  by  a  judicious  ear,  is  apt  to  degenerate 
into  a  song,  and  a  song,  of  all  others,  the  most  disgusting  to  a  person  of  just 
taste.  ^   It,  therefore,  diere  are  few  who  read  prose  with  pxopriety,  there 
are  still  fewer  who  succeed  in  voee:  ther  eitner  want  that  equahlaMid 
harmonious  flow  of  sound  which  distinynwbus  it  firom  loose,  uDHMiasored 
Gompoeition,  or  they  have  not  a  sufficient  debcacy  of  ear  to  keep  the 
harmonious  smoothness  of  verse  from  sliding  into  a  whiainK  cant;  nay, 
so  agreeable  is  this  cant  to  man^  readers,  tutt  a  simple  an^Tnatuxal  de* 
livery  of  verse  seems  tame  and  msipid,  and  ihuch  too  familiar  for  the 
du^ity  of  the  language.    So  pernicious  are  bad  habits  in  every  exercise 
ot  the  faculties,  that  they  not  only  lead  us  to  false  ^jects  of  bieanty  and 
propriety,  but  at  last  deprive  us  of  the  very  power  m  perceiving  the  mis- 
take.    For  those,  Iherelore,  whose  ears  are  not  just,  and  who  are  totally 
deficient  in  a  true  taste  for  the  music  of  poetry,  the  best  method  of 
avoiding  this  impropriety  is  to  read  verse  exactly  as  if  it  were  prose;  for 
though  this  may  be  said  to  be  an  error,  it  is  certainly  an  error  on  the 
aafer  side. 

"To  say,  however,  as  some  do,  that  the  pronunciation  of  verse  is  en- 
tirely destitute  of  song,  and  that  it  is  no  more  than  a  just  pronunciation 
of  prose,  is  as  distant  from  truth,  as  the  whining  cant  we  have  been 
apeaking  of,  is  from  true  poetic  harmony.  Poetry  without  song  is  a 
body  without  a  soul.  The  tune  of  this  Bonst  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  hit ; 
Init  when  once  it  is  hit,  it  is  sure  to  give  the  most  exquisite  pleasure. 
It  excites  in  the  hearer  the  most  eager  desire  of  imitation;  and  if 
this  desire  be  not  accompanied  by  a  just  taste  or  good  instruction,  it 
generally  substitutes  the  turn  tiy  turn  ^  as  it  is  called,  for  simple,  elegant, 
pootic  harmony. 

"  It  must  however,  be  confessed  that  elegant  readers  of  verse  often 
verge  so  nearly  on  what  is  called  sing  son^^  without  falling  into  it,  that 
it  is  no  wonder  those  who  attempt  to  imitate  them,  sude  into  that 
blemish  which  borders  so  nearly  on  a  beauty.  And  indeed,  as  an  in- 
genious author  observes,  '  there  is  such  an  affinity  between  poetnr  and 
music,  that  they  were  in  the  eariier  ages  never  aepaiated ;  and  tnongh 
modem  refinement  has  in  a  great  meaanre  destroyed  this  uni<m,  ^etit 
•is  with  some  dwree  of  difficultv,  in  rehearsing  theee  divine  compositions, 
that  we  fM^et  we  singing  of  the  Muse.** 

■  **Tha  truth  is,  tiie  prmunciation  of  verae  is  a  species  of  elocution 
very  distinct  from  the  pronunciation  of  prose :  both  of  them  have  nature 
for  their  bai^ ;  but  one  is  common,  fiimiliar,  and  practical  natore ;  the 
other  beautiful,  elevated,  and  ideal  nature ;  the  latter  as  different  from 
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tbe  former  as  the  ele^paot  itep  of  *  minuet  is  firom  the  oommon  motioni 
in  walking.  Accordmgly,  we  find,  there  tie  manj  who  can  read  prose 
well,  who  are  entirely  at  a  loss  for  the  pronnnci»tton  of  Terse.** 

PBAOnOAL  BULBS  FOB  BBADIHa  YBBSB. 

Bulb  I. — ^The  first  general  rule  in  reading  verse  is,  that  we 
ought  to  give  it  that  measured  and  harmonious  fiow*  of  sound 
which  distinguishes  it  from  prose,  without  falling  into  that 
bombastic  and  chanting  pronunciation  which  renders  it  ridi- 
culous. 

Rule  IE. — ^In  Terse  every  syllable  should  have  the  same  ac- 
cent, and  eyery  word  the  same  emphasis,  as  in  prose;  for  though 
the  rhythmical  arrangement  of  the  accent  and  emphasis  is  the 
very  definition  of  poetry,  yet,  if  this  arrangement  tends  to 
give  an  emphasis  to  words  which  would  hare  none  in  prose,  or 
an  accent  to  such  syllables  as  have  properly  no  accent,  the 
rhyllunus,  or  music  of  the  Terse,  must  in  such  cases  be 
entirely  neglected.  Thus  the  words  or  syllables  marked  in 
italics  in  the  following  sentences  should  haTC  no  accent  or 
stress,  though  placed  in  that  part  of  the  Terse  where  Uie  ear 
requires  it. 

examples. 

1.  Of  all  the  cauies  ^diieh  conspire  to  blind 
Man*8  erring  judgment  and  misguide  the  mind, 
What  the  weak  head  with  strongest  bias  rules, 
Is  pride,  the  neyer-fidling  vice  of  fools. 

2.  Ask  of  thy  mother  earth,  why  oaks  are  made 
Talltfr  ana  stronger  than  the  weeds  thej  shade. 

3.  Eye  nature*s  walks,  shoot  folly  as  it  flies, 
And  catch  the  manners  living  as  they  rise. 

4.  False  eloquent,  like  the  prismatic  glass, 
Its  gaudy  colours  spreads  on  eyery  place. 

5.  Their  praise  is  still,  the  strle  is  excellent: 
The  sense  they  humbly  take  upon,  content. 

In  the  first  of  the  preceding  sentences,  for  example,  an  in- 
judicious reader  of  Terse  would  be  yery  apt  to  lay  a  stress 
upon  the  article  the  in  the  third  line,  because  the  ear,  in  confor- 
mity with  the  measure  of  the  Terse,  expects  an  accented  syllable 
in  that  position;  but  a  good  reader  would  be  sure  to  disregard 
the  metrical  accent  in  this  case,  and  giTC  the  word  the  pro- 
nunciation it  would  haye  in  prose.  The  same  may  be  obserred 
with  regard  to  the  words  and  syllables  marked  in  italu»  in  the 
other  examples. 

In  some  cases,  howeyer,  it  seems  judicious  to  malce  a  kind 
of  compromise  between  the  metrical  and  prosaic  accent,  that 
is,  so  to  pronounce  the  syllable  that  neither  of  them  shall  be 
predominant,  thus — 
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Oar  Muprime  foe,  in  time  may  much  relent 
Encamp  their  legions,  or  with  AacHire  wing. 

But  in  cases  like  the  following,  in  which  the  poet  has  pur- 
posely Tiolated  the  harmony  of  his  numbers,  in  order  to  make 
the  harshness  of  the  words  correspond  to  the  ideas  they  suggest, 
no  attempt  should  be  made  to  rectify  the  metrical  accentuation. 

On  a  sadden  open  fly. 
With  impetuous  recoil,  and  jarring  sound, 
The  infernal  doors,  and  on  their  hmges  grate 
Harsh  thunder! 

Rule  III The  rowels  e  and  o  when  omitted  by  apostrophe, 

should  nevertheless  be  preserred  in  the  pronunciation.  And  it 
will  be  easy  to  do  this,  both  in  these,  and  in  many  other  cases, 
idthout  increasing  the  number  of  syllables  to  the  ear,  or  sen- 
sibly affecting  the  harmony  of  the  yerse. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  *Tis  hard  to  say,  if  greater  want  of  skill 
Appear  in  writing  or  in  judging  ill; 

But  of  the  two  less  <iang  row  is  th'  offence, 
To  tire  our  patience,  than  mislead  our  sense. 

2.  Sa^  what  the  use,  were  finer  optics  riven, 

T*  inspect  a  mite,  not  comprehend  tne  heaven. 

3.  Delightful  task!  to  rear  the  tender  thought. 
To  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot, 

To  pour  the  iresh  instruction  on  the  mind. 
To  Dreathe  th*  enlivening  spirit,  and  to  fix 
The  generous  purpose  in  the  glowing  breast, 

4.  And  had  bade 

Thy  flood  to  chronicle  the  affes  hack. 

And  notch  His  cenfries  in  m'  eternal  rocks. 

BuLE  rV. — Almost  every  line  of  verse  admits  of  a  pause  in 
or  near  the  middle  of  it,  which  is  called  the  ciBsuRA.*  In 
leading  verse  this  pause  must  be  carefully  observed,  otherwise 
much  of  the  distinctness,  and  almost  all  the  harmony  will  be 
lost. 


*  The  asoal  and  best  place  for  the  e^ssura  is  about  the  middle  of  the 
line,  but  it  may  occur  in  any  part  of  it ;  and  in  some  lines  it  does  not 
oeeur  at  all,  for  if  the  sense  forbids  it,  no  pause  should  be  made.  The 
shorter  kinds  of  measure  are  entirely  without  it. 
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1.  Wamu  in  tin  nu/  rofrediM  in  the  breew. 
Glows  in  the  start/  and  blossoms  in  the  trees; 
IdTet  throoffh  all  life/  extends  through  all  eztctit, 
Spreads  nnflUTided/  operates  nnspent. 

2.  Our  plenteous  streams/  a  Tarious  race  supply; 
The  oright*ejed  perch/  with  fins  of  Trrian  dye; 
The  silver  eel/  in  shimng  volumes  rolled; 

The  yellow  carp/  in  scales  hedropped  with  gold. 

3.  So  when  an  angel/  by  divine  command, 
With  rising  tempests/  shakes  a  guilty  land. 

Rule  Y.— Though  the  sense  may  require  no  pause  at  the 
end  of  a  line  in  poetry,  ^there  should  notwithstanding^  be  a 
slight  pause  made,  so  as  to  give  notice  that  the  line  ia  ended. 
Such  a  pause  is  oilled  the  fikal  pause  ;  and  in  most  caaea, 
a  slight  protraction  and  suspension  of  the  Yoice  on  the  dosing' 
syllable  will  be  sufficient  to  mark  it. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  *TiB  with  our  judgments  as  our  watches;  none/ 

Go  just  alike,  yet  each  believes  his  own. 

2.  So  much  they  hate  the  crowd,  that  if  the  throng/ 
By  ehaace  go  right,  they  purposely  go  wrong. 

3.  And  over  them  triumphant  death  his  dart/ 
Shook,  but  delayed  to  strike. 

4.  At  his  command  th*  uprooted  hills  retired/ 
Each  to  his  place;  the^  heard  his  voice  and  went/ 
Obsequious;  heaven  his  wonted  fisce  rmewed. 
And  with  pale  flowerets  hill  and  valley  smiled. 

BuLE  VI.— Verses  which  rhyme  should  obviously  be  so  read 
as  to  make  the  ends  of  the  Imes  quite  perceptible  to  the  ear. 

With  regard  to  the  final  pause  in  poetry  Walker  observes. 
" Mr.  Sheridan  in  his  'Art  of  Reading*  has  insisted  largely  on  the 
necessity  of  making  a  pause  at  the  end  of  a  line  in  poetry  whether  the 
sense  requires  it  or  not,  which  he  says  has  hitherto  escaped  the  observation 
of  all  writers  on  tiie  subject;  and  this  he  observes  is  so  necessary,  that 
without  it  we  change  the  verse  into  prose.  It  is  wi&  diffidence  that  I 
dissent  from  #Boh  an  authority,  especially  as  I  have  heard  it  approved 
b^  persons  of  gnat  judgment  and  taste.*  I  must  own,  however,  thai 
the  necessity  of  this  pause,  where  the  sense  does  not  require  it,  i«  not 
so  evident  to  me  as  to  remove  every  doubt  about  it.** 

*  **  I  asked  Dr.  Louth,  Mr.  Garriek,  and  Dr.  Johnson  about  the  pro- 
priety of  this  panae,  and  they  all  agreed  with  Mr.  Sheridan ;  but  great 
jsames  are  nothin||f  where  the  matter  in  question  is  open  to  experiaiMiti 
and  to  this  ezpenment  I  afpsaL** 
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BuLE  VII ^A  smiUB  in  poetiy  should  be  read  fai  a  lower 

tone  of  voice  than  that  part  of  the  passaj^e  which  precedes  it. 

SXJJtPLES. 

*T\va8  then  great  MarlVrongh's  mighty  muI  wu  provtd. 

That  in  the  shock  of  chaigine  hoeto  unmorod. 

Amidst  confusion,  horror,  and  despair. 

Examined  all  the  dreadful  scenes  of  war ; 

In  peacefal  thonsht  the  field  of  death  sarvBjed, 

To  faintii^  squadrons  sent  the  timely  aid ; 

Inspired  repulsed  hattalions  to  engage, 

And  taught  the  douhtful  battle  where  to  ingti 

So  when  an  angel  by  divine  command, 

With  rising  tempests  shakes  a  guilty  land, 

(Such  as  oi  late  o'er  pale  Britannia  past,) 

Calm  and  serene  he  drives  the  furious  blast ; 

And  pleased  th*  Almighty's  order  to  perform. 

Rides  on  the  whirlwind,  and  diawts  the  stoxm. 

He  above  the  nst. 
In  shape  and  gMtuie  nroudly  eminent, 
Stood  like  a  tower.     His  form  had  not  yet  lost 
All  her  original  br^htnesa,  nor  appeared 
Lev  than  archangel  ruined,  and  me  excess 
Of  alorr  obscnred ;  as  when  the  son  new  risen 
horn  tiiroogh  the  horixontal  misty  air 
Shorn  of  his  beaniB :  or  from  behind  the  mo<« 
In  dim  eclipse  dinstroos  twilight  sheds 
On  half  the  nations,  and  with  fear  of  chaago 
Pttplexes  monarebs. 

In  the  preceding  exainple  there  are  two  similes  in  sucees- 
$ion,  the  first  beginning  as  when  the  sun  ;  the  second,  or  from 
behind  the  moon.  The  hotter  should  be  pronounced  in  a  stiU 
lower  tone  than  the  former,  and  both  nearly  in  a  monotone. 
See  page  62,  b. 

Bdl£  VIII — ^In  sublime,  grand,  and  magnificent  descrip- 
tions in  poetry  the  voice  has  less  variety  of  inflection,  aud  is 
more  inclined  to  the  monotone. 


High  on  a  throng  of  royal  state,  which  Us 

Outshone  the  v«realth  of  Ormus  and  of  Inde, 
Or  where  the  gorgeous  East,  with  richest  hand. 

Showers  on  her  kings  barbaric  p«nl  and  goU, 

Baton  oxalted  sat. 
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Meflioiiglit  I  heard  a  Toioe  cej,  *' Sleep  no  more  T 
Macbeth  doei  murder  aleep—the  innocent  deep — 
Sleep,  that  knits  up  tiie  ravelled  sleeve  of  care— 
The  death  of  each  day*a  life — sore  labonr*s  bath — 
Balm  of  hort  minda — great  Natore^s  second  coorge^ 
Chief  noorisher  in  life's  feast — 
Still  it  cried — **  Sleep  no  more  T*  to  all  the  house  : 
Glamis  hath  murdered  sleep,  and  therefore  Oswdor 
Shall  sle^  no  more — ^Macbeth  shall  sleep  no  more ! 


MODULATION  OP  THE  VOICE. 

The  foUowing  judicioxui  obserrations  on  this  important  sub- 
ject are  from  Walker's  **  Elements  of  Elocution." 

*'  After  a  perfect  idea  is  attained  of  the  paose,  emphasis,  and  inflec- 
tion, with  wmch  we  oo^ht  to  pronounce  erery  word,  sentence,  interro- 
gation, climax,  and  different  figure  of  speech,  it  will  be  alMolutely 
necessary  to  be  acquainted  with  the  poww,  variety,  and  extent  of  the 
instrument,  through  which  we  conyey  them  to  others ;  for  unless  this 
instrument  be  in  a  proper  pitch,  whatever  we  pronounce  will  be  feeble 
uid  unnatural ;  as  it  is  only  in  a  certain  pitch  that  the  Tmoe  can  com- 
mand the  greatest  variety  of  tones,  so  as  to  utter  them  with  energy  and 
eaae. 

'*  Every  one  haa  a  certun  pitch  of  voice,  in  which  he  is  most  easy  to 
himaelf,  and  most  agreeable  to  others ;  thia  may  be  called  the  natural 
PITCH :  this  %»  the  pUch  in  u^ich  we  converse  ;  and  this  must  be  the 
basis  of  every  improvement  we  acquire  from  art  and  exercise  :  for  such 
is  the  force  of  exercise  upon  the  orguis  of  speech,  as  well  as  every  other 
in  the  human  body,  that  constant  practice  will  strenffdien  the  voice  in 
any  key  we  use  it  to,  even  though  this  happen  not  to  oe  the  most  natu- 
ral ana  easy  at  first.  This  is  abundantly  proved  1^  the  strong  vocifera- 
tion which  the  itinerant  retulers  in  the  streets  acquire  after  a  few  years* 
practice.  Whatever  key  they  happen  to  pitch  upon  at  first  is  generally 
preserved ;  and  the  voice  in  that  note  becomes  wonderfully  strong  and 
sonorous :  but  as  the '  Spectator*  humorously  observes,  their  articuLtion 
is  genenJly  so  indistinct,  that  we  understand  what  they  sell,  not  so 
much  by  the  words  as  the  tune. 

**  As  constant  exercise  is  of  such  importance  to  strengthen  the  voice, 
care  should  be  taken,  that  we  exercise  it  on  that  pitft  where  it  has 
naturally  the  neatest  power  and  variety :  this  ia  the  middle  tone  ; 
the  tone  toe  habUuaUy  mcike  use  of^  when  we  convene  wUh,  or  mettk  to, 
versons  cU  a  moderate  diiUmce  ;  for  if  we  call  out  to  one  who  la  so  &r 
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off  as  to  be  almost  out  of  hearii^  we  naturally  raise  €fai  ▼oice  to  a 
liiffher  key,  as  veil  ss  swell  it  upon  that  k^  to  a  mnek  greater  degree 
of  loudness ;  as,  on  the  eontranr,  if  we  wish  to  be  beard  only  by  a  single 
person  in  eompany,  we  natniauy  let  &11  our  Toice  into  a  low  key,  and 
abate  tiie  force  of  it,  so  ss  to  keep  it  from  being  heard  by  any  but  the 
person  we  are  speaking  to. 

*'  In  this  situation  nature  dictates ;  but  the  situation  of  the  public 
speaker  is  a  situation  of  art ;  he  not  only  wishes  to  be  heard,  but  to  be 
beard  with  energy  and  ease ;  for  this  purpose,  his  voice  must  be  power* 
fill  in  that  key  which  is  easiest  to  nim,  in  that  which  he  will  most 
naturally  fall  into,  and  which  he  will  certainly  have  the  most  frequent 
occasion  to  use ;  and  this  is  the  middle  tone. 

«  But  before  we  enter  farther  on  this  subject,  it  seems  absolutely 
necessary  to  obviate  a  very  common  mistake  with  respect  to  the  voice, 
which  may  lead  to  an  incurable  error ;  and  that  is  the  couToundinff  of 
high  and  low  with  loud  and  soft.  These  plain  differences  are  ss  often 
jumbled  together  as  accoit  and  quantity,  though  to  much  worse  pur- 
pose. 

'*  Those  who  understand  ever  bo  little  of  music,  know  that  high  and 
loud,  and  soft  and  low,  are  by  no  means  necessarily  connected ;  and  that 
we  may  be  very  soft  in  a  high  note,  and  very  loud  in  a  low  one ;  just  as 
a  smart  stroke  on  a  bell  may  have  ezactfy  tne  same  note  as  a  slignt  one, 
though  it  is  considerably  louder.  But  to  explain  this  difference  to  those 
who  are  unacquainted  with  music,  we  may  say,  that  a  high  tonb  is 
that  we  fwOwraUy  assume  toAen  we  wish  to  be  heard  at  a  didaneSy  as 
the  same  degree  of  force  is  more  audible  in  a  hi^h,  than  in  a  low  tone, 
from  the  acuteness  of  the  former,  and  the  gravity  of  the  latter ;  and 
that  a  LOW  tone  is  that  we  naturaUy  assume  when  we  are  speahng  to  a 
person  at  a  small  distance^  and  wish  not  to  be  heard  by  others  ;  as  a  low 
tone  with  the  same  force  is  less  audible  than  a  high  one ;  if,  therefore, 
we  raise  our  voice  to  the  pitch  we  shouft  naturally  use  if  we  were  call- 
ing to  a  person  at  a  great  distance,  and  at  the  same  time  exert  so  small 
a  degree  of  force  as  to  be  heard  only  by  a  person  who  is  near  us,  we 
shall  have  an  example  of  a  high  note  in  a  soft  tone ;  and  on  the  con- 
trary, if  we  suppose  ourselves  speaking  to  a  person  at  a  small  distance, 
and  -wiah  to  be  heard  by  those  wno  are  at  a  greater,  in  this  situation  we 
shall  naturally  sink  the  voice  into  a  low  note,  and  throw  just  as  much 
force  or  loudness  into  it  ss  is  necessary  to  make  it  audible  to  the  per- 
sons at  a  distance.  This  is  exactly  the  maimer  which  actors  speak  the 
speeches  that  are  spoken  aside.  The  low  tone  conveys  the  idea  of 
speaking  to  a  person  near  us,  and  the  loud  tone  enables  us  to  convey 
tnis  idea  to  a  distance.  By  this  experiment  we  perceive,  that  high  and 
loud,  and  soft  and  low,  though  most  frequently  associated,  are  essentially 
distinct  from  each  other. 

**  Such,  however,  is  the  nature  of  the  human  voice,  that  to  begin  in 
the  extremes  of  high  and  low  are  not  equally  dangerous.  Th^  voice 
oaturally  slides  into  a  higher  tone,  when  we  want  to  speak  louder,  but 
not  so  easily  into  a  lower  tone,  when  we  would  speak  more  softly.  Ex- 
perience shows  us,  that  we  can  raise  our  voice  at  pleasure  to  any  pitch 
it  is  capable  of;  but  the  same  experience  tells  us,  that  it  requires  infi- 
nite art  and  practice  to  bring  the  voice  to  a  lower  key  when  it  is  once 
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niBed  too  Ugh.  It  ongbt  flierefoFB  to  bo  a  fint  prineiple  witfi  all  inbllB 
readers  and  speaken,  rather  to  begin  under  tbo  oomnion  \tTA  of  tfamr 
▼oice  than  i^to  it.  The  attention  of  an  anditoiy  at  die  oonunflDce- 
ment  of  a  lecture  or  otstion,  makes  the  eoAeat  aoc«ili  of  the  gpiakar 
audible,  at  the  tame  time  that  it  affords  a  happy  oecanon  for  introdneiiig 
a  Tariety  of  voice,  without  which  every  addives  noft  soon  tiro.  A  va- 
petition  of  the  same  subject  a  thouaana  times  over,  is  not  more  tirB8<nne 
to  the  understanding,  than  a  monotonous  delivetr  of  the  most  vamd 
subject  to  the  ear.  Poets,  to  produce  variety,  alter  the  stmctars  of 
their  verse  and  rather  hazsrd  uncouthness  and  diseord  than  sameneoB. 
Prose  writers  change  the  style,  turn,  and  structure  of  their  periods,  and 
sometimes  throw  in  exclami^ions,  and  sometimes  interrogations,  to  rouaa 
and  keep  alive  the  attention ;  but  all  this  art  is  entireiy  thrown  away. 
If  the  r^er  does  not  enter  into  the  spirit  of  his  author,  and  by  a  similjir 
kind  of  genius,  render  even  variety  itself  more  various ;  if  he  does  not, 
by  an  alteration  in  his  voice,  manner,  tone,  eesture,  loudness,  softnesB, 
quidKness,  slowness,  adopt  every  change  of  which  the  subjeet  is  soaeep- 
tible. 

"  Every  one,  therefore,  who  would  acquire  a  variety  of  tone  in  public 
reading  or  speaking,  must  avoid  as  the  greatest  evil  a  loud  and  vodfe- 
rous  beginning ;  and  for  that  purpose  it  would  be  prudent  in  a  reader 
or  speaker  to  adapt  his  voice  as  if  only  to  be  heard  by  the  person  who 
is  nearest  to  him ;  if  his  voice  has  natund  strength,  and  the  subject  any 
thin^  impassioned  in  it,  a  higher  and  louder  tone  will  insensibly  steal 
on  him ;  and  his  greatest  address  must  be  directed  to  keeping  it  witlUa 
bounds.     For  this  purpose  it  will  be  frequently  neoesssiy  tor  him  to 
recall  his  voice,  as  it  were,  from  the  extremities  of  his  anditoiy,  and 
direct  it  to  those  who  are  nearest  to  him.    This  it  will  be  proper  to  do 
almost  at  the  beginning  of  every  paragraph  in  reading,  and  at  tDo  intro- 
duction of  every  part  of  the  subject  in  discourse.    Nothing  will  so 
Sowerfdlly  work  on  the  roioe,  as  supposing  ourselves  converting  at 
ifferent  intervals  with  different  parts  of  the  audienoe. 
"  A  celebrated  writer*  on  this  subject  directs  a  reader  or  speaker,  upon 
his  first  addressing  his  auditory,  to  fix  his  eyes  upon  that  part  of  thenk 
from  which  he  is  tne  fsrthest,  and  to  pitch  his  voice  so  as  to  reach  them. 
This,  I  fear,  would  be  attended  with  very  ill  consequenoes  if  the  assembW 
were  very  large;  as  a  speaker  would  bs  strongly  tempted  to  rotse  hit 
voice,  as  well  as  increase  its  force ;  and  by  this  means  bq{in  in  a  kej 
much  too  hi^h  for  the  generality  of  his  auditory,  or  for  his  own  powers 
to  continue  it.    The  safest  rule,  therefore,  is  certainly  to  be&;in,  as  it 
were,  with  those  of  the  assembly  that  are  nearest  to  us ;  and  nthe  voiea 
be  but  articulate,  however  low  the  key  may  be.  it  will  still  be  audible; 
and  those  who  have  a  sufficient  strength  of  voice  for  a  publie  auditory, 
find  it  so  much  more  difficult  to  brinj[  doum  than  raise  the  pitch,  that 
they  will  not  wonder  I  employ  my  chief  care  to  guard  against  an  error 
by  far  the  most  common,  as  well  as  the  most  dangerous. 

"  Much,  undoubtedly,  will  depend  on  the  size  and  structure  of  tbo 
place  we  speak  in :  some  are  so  immensely  large,  as  many  of  our  churches 
and  cathearals,  that  the  voice  is  nearly  as  much  dissipated  as  in  the  op«i 

*  He  alludes  to  Sheridan. 
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'  01  ft  taMmnd  oflnnmd 
and  f  edMMM.    H«n  a  lend  and  focifciwM  wywlrnr  will  ivndir 
bioiMlf  inhrteU%3»ie  inpra|H»tioii  to  his  «xwtiaB  of ' 
■ad  eomBMieui^  Bounds  inll  eneoonter  OMh  otto 
iBtoBtioa  of  djotmiituiio  oad  hamioB^. 

**  Nothing  hat  good  articabtioB  will  make  a  qioakar  andihie  in  ttii 
litaalion,  and  a  jodicioQa  attantioB  to  that  tone  of  Yoiee  irUeh  ia  moot 
■nitablo  to  the  naa  and  impeifBctiom  of  the  phwe.  If  the  plaaa  «« 
•peak  in  he  hot  amall,  it  irill  he  acaiee^f  naeeaarj  to  obaarpe  t^  the 
loadnesa  of  the  Toiee  dioald  he  in  propeitioa.  Those  who  have  not  ean 
■nfficientlj  deUoato  to diacem  the tme qoaDtiif  of  wmndnun— ij  tofill 
«ihe  plaee  they  spoak  in,  o^^  to  take  eroy  poanhle  imithofi  to  aeqniia 

**  In  Older  to  ledooe  the  foiegoiitf  ofceei  nations  to  jwn^ftw,  it 
be  unprofitable  to  attend  to  the  foltowinf  rales : — 

"  BVLK  I. — To  gain  a  hahit  of  hnrering  the  Toiee,  H-will  heneeenaiy 
to  drop  the  Tmee  to  a  lower  kej  niKm  the  end  of  one  aentenee,  and  to 
eomnnenee  the  neact  sentanoe  in  toe  aame  low  kej  with  which  we 
elnded  tfie  former;  for  this  purpose,  it  will  be  netesaaijf  to  aeleet 
tNiees  wheie  this  prommdation  is  eligible,  and  ptactiaB  i^on 


"  Oar  al^t  is  the  most  peiftet  and  most  ddi^Mftd  of  all  < 
mis  the  mind  with  the  laigest  vanetjr  of  Ueas 
mt  tliegreatertdistaiiee,aadcealknusthekmgisttni 
tired  or  aatiatad  with  its  proper  agoymenta.  Tho  aeDse  of  feeling  esn 
indeed  gire  OS  a  notion  of  extoBMon,  ahi^e,  and  all  other  ideas  thai  eatir 
at  tbe  a^Ot  ozocp*eokM>'*;  hotattheaMnetimettisTeiyMnahslgaHwied 
and  conihMMl  in  its  operations  to  the  nnrnhw,  halk»  and  dietanf  of  Hi 
partleolar  ol^Jccla. — iS^ptfltslor,  No.  411. 

*'IalialHirsteoosider  thoeepleasttrcs  of  the  fanagfnstlon  which     ' 
from  tfie  actaal  Tiew  and  sarrqr  of  ootwatd  olt|act»;  andttwe,  I 
an  proeeed  firom  the  aif^t  of  ^lat  is  gieai, 
Tlk^rtt  may*  indeed,  be  aomething  so  temhle  or  oAsnsiTe  that  the : 
or  loAthaomoieas  of  tiie  ol^)ect  maj  oteibcar  tiie  pleasove ' 
fron  its  greatness,  noreltjr,  or  boad^;  bat  atill  there  win  bei 
taf«  of  delight  ia  the  mj  diagoet  ii  gives  ns,  as  anj  oft 

mnnt  rmMpirnnni  snil  jrnTsfllni;      ffprnta^t,  Iffa  ill 


**  Tie  atnte  offeeUng,  in  the  lint  example,  andO^ne  auw  oNieal,  in  flie 
second,  may  Tciy  urupetlj  commence  in  a  low  tone  of  TOice,  as  thn  tons 
is  generally  miitable  to  the  eoncesaon  contained  in  each  of  the  sentenceL 

*■  Similes  in  poetry  form  proper  examples  for  gaining  ahahit  of  lower- 
ing the  -roice. — Seepage  flfrr  Eanwtptes. 

^'RuiAlI. — ^This  lowering  ofthoToiee  win  be  greatly  fidfitatod  if  w« 
begin  the  words  we  wish  to  lower  the  Toice  npon,  in  a  mohommm,  or 
WHuemiSB  of  sound. — Seepa^SI  for  EaampUe. 

*'  Rtos  HL — As  few  ^oiees  are  petfeet— thoae  which  haers  a  goad 
hetfeom  often  waafang  a  top,  and  mTcisaly  fiw  ahoud  be  taken  to  m- 
nrove  by  nraeliee  that  port  of  the  iroiee  which  is  most  deficient;  fcr 


">*^— »*^^  if  we  want  to  gain  a  bottmn,  we  oaght  to 
whidi  iB^nlie  exertiont  a  ntue  below  the  common 
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do  iiu8  with  «M0.  w  may  pnctise  tkem  on  a  little  lower  note,  and  so 
on  till  we  are  M  low  as  we  dedie ;  for  this  purpoM,  it  wUl  be  neeeaeaxy 
to  repeat  raeh  paaniges  as  require  a  full,  audible  tone  of  Toice,  in  a  low 
key :  of  tiiU  kind  ii  the  ipeech  of  Kins;  John  to  Hubert,  where  he  takes 
him  aside,  and  tempts  him  to  undertake  the  death  of  f^oe  Artiiar. — 
See  Shahpeare'e  King  John^  Actm.^  Scene  5, 

^  I*  Almost  ever^  put  of  this  fine  passage  affords  an  opportunity  of  prac- 
tising to  qMak  witn  force  and  enersy  upon  a  lower  tone  of  the  voice ;  for 
the  whole  scene  may  be  considerea  as  only  an  earnest  whisper;  but  aa 
this  whisper  must  lie  heard  by  a  whole  audience,  it  is  necessary,  while 
we  lower  the  pitch,  to  add  to  the  force  of  the  voice ;  this,  however,  is  no 
easy  opezation,  and  none  but  good  readers  and  consummate  actors  can 
do  It  perfectly.  It  is  no  very  £fficnlt  matter  to  be  loud  in  a  high  tone 
of  voice;  but  to  be  loud  and  forcible  in  a  low  tone,  requires  great  prac- 
tice and  management. 

"  RuLB  lY. — When  we  would  strengthen  the  voice  in  a  higher  note, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  practise  such  passages  as  require  a  high  tone  of 
vMce ;  and  if  we  find  ttie  voice  grow  thin,  or  approach  to  a  squeak  uj^n 
the  h^^h  note,  it  will  be  proper  to  swell  the  voice  a  little  below  this  high 
note,  and  to  give  it  force  and  audibili^  by  throwing  it  into  a  sameness 
of  tone  approaching  the  monotone.  A  speech  of  Titus  Quintius  to  the 
Roman  people,  ironically  encouraging  them  to  the  greatest  excesses,  is 
a  good  praxis  for  tiie  higher  tone  of  voice. 

**  When  yon  are  to  contend  with  us,  you  can  seise  the  Aventine  hill,  you 
can  possess  yourselves  of  the  Mons  Sacer,  the  enemy  Is  at  our  gates,  the 
JBsquiline  is  near  being  taken,  and  nobody  stirs  to  hinder  it.    But  i^ainst 
us  you  are  valiant,  i^ainst  us  you  can  arm  with  all  diligence.    CSome  on 
then,  besiege  the  senate-house,  make  a  camp  of  the  forum,  fill  the  gauls 
with  our  chief  nobles,  and  when  you  have  achieved  these  glorious  exploits, 
then,  at  the  least,  sally  out  at  the  iEsquiline  gate  with  the  same  fierce 
spirits  against  the  ienemy.    Does  your  resolution  fitil  you  for  this  f    Go 
then,  and  behold  from  our  walls,  your  lands  ravaged,  your  houses  plun- 
dered  and  in  flames,  the  whole  country  laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword. 
Have  you  any  thing  here  to  repair  these  damages  f    Will  the  tribunes 
make  up  your  losses  to  you!    They  wUl  give  you  words  as  many  as  you 
please ;  bring  impeachments  in  abundance  against  the  prime  men  of  the 
state;  heap  laws  upon  laws ;  assemblies  yon  shall  have  without  end ;  bat 
will  any  of  you  return  the  richer  from  these  assemblies  f    Extinguish,  0 
Romans,  these  fatal  divisions ;  generously  break  this  cursed  enchant- 
ment, which  keeps  you  buried  in  a  scandalous  inaction.    Open  your  eyes, 
and  considw  the  management  of  those  ambitious  men,  who,  to  make 
themselves  powerfiil  in  their  party,  study  nothing  but  how  they  may  foment 
divisions  in  the  commonwealth. 

"  There  are  few  voices  so  strong  in  the  upper  notes  as  to  be  able  to 
pronounce  this  speech  with  the  spirit  it  denuoids ;  care  must  be  taken, 
therefore,  particularly  in  the  ironical  parts,  to  keep  the  voice  from  going 
too  high,  for  which  purpose  it  oufht  to  approach  to  a  monotone  in  the 
high  notes  required  upon  the  woros-— a^tn«(  us  you  are  valiant — c^amd 
ueyou  can  arm  unih  ml  diligence — and  particularly  upon  the  questions — 
Voce  your  reaoluHonfaUyoufor  this  1  Have  you  any  thing  here  to  re- 
pair  these  damages  i    Trill  the  tribunes  make  up  your  kisses  to  you  1 


--. 
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And  the  same  conduct  of  the  voice  must  be  obierved  npon  the  four  ne- 
oeeding  ironical  memben. 

**  But  no  exercise  will  be  m  proper  to  inure  die  voice  to  hi^  notes  m 
frequently  to  pronounce  a  snocesrion  of  questions,  which  require  the  ris- 
ing inflection  of  voice  at  the  end,  as  in  toe  following 


*'  What  was  the  part  of  a  fidthftal  dtisen  f    Of  a  prudent,  an  aetire,  and 

lionest  minister  1    Was  he  not  to  secure  Euboea,  as  our  defence  against 

all  attacks  by  sea  1    Was  he  not  to  make  Boeotia  our  barrier  on  the  mid. 

land  side  f    The  cities  bordering  on  Peloponnesus,  our  bulwark  on  that 

quarter  f    Was  he  not  to  attend  with  due  precaution  to  the  importatioii 

of  com,  that  this  trade  might  be  protected  through  all  its  piogieas  up  to 

our  own  harbour  f    Was  he  not  to  cover  those  districts,  which  we  com. 

manded  by  seasonable  detachments,  as  the  Proconesus,  the  Ghersonesus, 

and  Tenedoe  f  To  exert  himself  in  the  assembly  for  this  purpose  t  Whfle 

-with  equal  seal  he  laboured  to  gain  others  to  our  Interest  and  alUance,  as 

JSyxantium,  Abydus,  and  Eubcea  !  Was  he  not  to  cut  off  the  best  and  most 

important  resources  of  our  enemies,  and  to  supply  those  in  which  our 

country  was  defective  f — And  all  this  you  gainM  by  my  counsds  and  my 

adwiinistration. — LAem^t  I>emo*Aeiiti, 

**  It  will  naturally  occur  to  eveiy  judicious  readw,  thai  this  series  of 
questions  ought  to  rise  gradually  in  iorce  as  thev  proceed,  and  therefor* 
it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  the  voice  under  at  toe  beginning:  to  which 
this  observation  may  be  aaded,  tiiat  as  the  rising  inaction  ought  to  be 
adopted  on  each  question,  the  voice  will  be  veiy  apt  to  set  too  m^  near 
the  end,  for  which  purpose  it  will  be  necessary  to  swell  the  voice  a  littla 
belowr  its  highest  pitch;  and  if  we  cannot  rise  with  ease  and  deamesa 
on  every  pvticular  to  the  last,  we  ought  to  augment  the  force  on  each, 
that  the  whole  m;^  form  a  species  of  climax. 

«  Rule  Y. — ^When  we  would  stren^en  the  voice  in  the  middle  tone, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  exercise  the  voice  on  ven^  passionate  speeches  bv 
pronouncing  Uiem  in  a  loud  tone,  without  suffenng  the  voice  to  rise  with 
the  force,  but  preserving  all  the  energy  and  loudness  we  are  able,  in  the 
Twiddle  tone  of  voice. 

*^  The  challenge  of  Macbeth  to  Banquets  ghost,  is  a  pr(q>er  passage  for 
this  exercise  of  the  middle  tone  of  voice. 

"  What  man  dare  I  dare : 
Approach  thou  like  the  rugged  Russian  bear, 
The  ann'd  rhinoceros  or  Hyrcanian  tiger ; 
Take  any  shape  but  that,  and  my  firm  nerves 
Shall  never  tremble.    Be  alive  again. 
And  dare  me  to  the  desert  with  thy  sword ; 
If  trembling  I  inhibit,  then  protest  me 
The  baby  of  a  girL    Hence,  horrible  shadow. 
Unreal  mock'ry,  hence! 

'*  Rule  V I. — When  we  have  exerted  the  voice  to  the  highest  pitch,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  bring  it  down  to  a  lower,  by  beginning  the  succeed- 
ing sentence  in  a  lower  tone  of  voice,  if  the  nature  of  the  sentence  will 
permit;  and  if  we  are  speaking  extempore,  it  will  be  proper  to  form  the 
aenVence  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  naturally  require  a  lower  tonsu 
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THB  PASSIONS. 

The  f(^owing  obserrations  on  this  subject  are  also  from 
Walker's  **Elementsof  ELocution:'*— 

"  It  now  remuns  to  k%j  lOBietiiiiig  of  those  tones  -whieh  mark  tiw 
paasions  and  emotionB  of  the  q|>eaker.  Theae  are  entiielj  independent 
of  the  modalation  of  the  voice,  tiiongh  often  confounded  with  it :  for 
modulation  reUtei  only  to  speaking  either  loudly  or  softly,  in  a  high  or 
a  low  key ;  while  the  tones  of  the  pss^ns  or  emotions  mean  only  that 
quality  of  sound  that  indicates  the  feelinca  of  the  speaker,  without  any 
reference  to  the  pitch  or  loudness  of  his  Toice ;  and  it  is  in  heine  eaaily 
susceptible  of  every  passion  and  emoUon  that  presents  itself,  and  being 
able  to  express  them  wi^  that  peculiar  auality  of  sound  which  belongs 
to  them,  toat  the  great  art  of  reading  ana  speaJcing  connsts.  When  we 
speak  our  own  words,  and  are  rewy  impassioned  by  the  occasion  of 
speaking,  the  passion  or  emotion  precedes  the  words,  and  adopts  such 
tones  as  are  suitable  to  the  passion  we  feel ;  but  when  we  read,  or  repout 
from  memory,  the  passion  is  to  be  taken  up  as  the  words  occur;  and  in 
doing  this  well,  the  whole  difficulty  of  readmg  or  repeating  from  memoiy 
lies. 

**  But  it  will  be  demanded,  how  are  we  to  acquire  that  peculiar  qnati^ 
of  sound  that  indicates  the  passion  we  wish  to  express  F  The  answer  is 
easy :  by  feeling  the  passion  which  expresses  itself  by  that  peculiar 
qualify  of  sound.  But  the  ouestion  will  return,  how  are  we  to  acquire 
a  feeling  of  the  passion  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  rather  discoa^ 
raging,  as  it  will  advise  those  who  have  not  a  power  of  impassioning 
themselves  upon  reading  or  expressing  some  very  pathetic  passage,  to 
turn  their  studies  to  some  other  department  of  learning,  where  nature 
may  have  been  more  favourable  to  their  wishes.  But  is  there  no  method 
of  assisting  us  in  acquiring  the  tone  of  the  passion  we  want  to  express; 
no  method  of  exciting  the  passion  in  ourselves  when  we  wish  to  express 
it  to  others  ?  The  advice  of  Quintilian  and  Cicero  on  this  occasion  is, 
to  re}Hresent  to  our  imagination,  in  the  most  lively  manner  possible,  all 
the  most  striking  circumstances  of  the  transaction  we  describe,  or  of  the 
passion  we  wish  to  feel.  *  Thus/  says  Quintilian, '  if  I  compUin  of  the 
fate  of  a  man  who  has  been  assassinated,  may  I  not  paint  in  my  mind  a 
lively  picture  of  all  that  has  probablv  happened  on  the  occasion  ?  Shall 
not  the  assassin  appear  to  rush  fortn  suddenly  from  his  lurking-place  ? 
Shall  not  the  other  appear  seized  with  horrors  ?  Shall  he  not  cry  out, 
beg  his  life,  or  fly  to  save  it  ?  Shall  not  I  see  the  assassin  d«sling  the 
deadly  blow,  and  the  defenceless  wretch  falling  dead  at  his  feet  ?  Shall 
not  I  figure  to  my  mind,  and  by  a  lively  impression,  the  blood  gushing 
from  his  wounds,  his  ghastly  face,  his  groans,  and  the  last  gasp  he 
fetches?* 

"  But  our  natural  feelings  are  not  alwavs  to  be  commanded ;  and, 
when  they  are,  they  stand  in  need  of  the  regulation  and  embellishments  of 
art ;  it  is  the  business,  therefore,  of  every  reader  and  speaker  in  public, 
to  acqiure  such  tones  and  gestures  as  nature  gives  to  the  passions ;  that 
he  vaaaj  be  abl«rto  produce  the  semblance  of  them  when  he  is  not  actually 
impassioned. 

"  Mr.  Bnike  has  a  very  ingenious  thought  on  this  sabject  in  his  '  Origin 
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of  our  Ideas  of  jibe  Sublime  and  Beantifol.*  He  olMerres,  that  tlwn  ia 
sach  a  connexion  between  the  internal  feeling  of  a  paasion  and  the. ex- 
ternal expression  of  it,  that  we  cannot  put  oorselves  in  the  posture  or 
attitude  of  anj  passion,  without  coasmunicating  a  certain  deeree  of  the 
passion  itself  to  the  mind.  The  same  may  be  obsenred  of  Uie  tone  of 
voice  which  is  peculiar  to  each  passion :  each  passion  produces  an  agita- 
tion of  the  body,  which  is  accompanied  by  a  correspondent  agitation  of 
the  mind ;  certain  sounds  naturally  produce  certain  bodily  agitations, 
similar  to  those  produced  by  the  passions ;  and  hence  music  has  power 
ever  the  mind,  and  caii  dispose  it  alternately  to  joy  or  sorrow,  to  pity 
or  revenge.  When  ike  voice,  therefore,  assumes  that  tone  whicn  a 
musician  would  produce,  in  order  to  express  certain  passions  or  senti- 
ments in  a  song,  the  speaker,  like  the  performer  on  a  musical  instru- 
ment, is  wrou^t  upon  by  the  sound  he  creates ;  and,  thoush  active  afe 
the  beginning,  at  len^h  becomes  passive,  by  the  sound  of  his  own  voice 
on  himself.  Hence  it  is,  that  though  we  frequently  b^n  to  read  or  speak, 
irithout  feeling  any  of  the  passion  we  wish  to  express,  we  often  end  in 
fnll  possession  of  it.  This  may  serve  to  show  ike  necessity  of  studying  and 
imitating  those  tones,  looks,  and  gestures  that  accompany  the  passions, 
tiiat  we  may  dispose  ourselves  to  feel  them  mechanically,  and  improve 
our  expression  of  them  when  we  Seel  them  spontaneous! v;  for  by  the 
imitation  of  the  passion,  we  meet  it,  as  it  were,  half  way. 

The  following  observatioiis  on  the  same  subject  are  from 
Sheridan's  '*  Art  of  Speaking :" — 

'*  NATUitE  has  nven  to  every  emotion  of  the  nund  its  proper  outward 
expression  in  such  manner,  that  what  suits  one  cannot,  by  any  means, 
be  accommodated  to  another.  Children  at  three  yean  of  age  express 
their  grief  in  a  tone  of  voice,  and  with  an  action  totally  different  from 
that  which  they  use  to  express  their  anger ;  and  they  utter  their  joy  i» 
a  manner  different  from  both.  Nor  do  they  ever,  by  mistake,  apply 
one  in  place  of  another.  From  hence,  that  is,  from  nature,  is»to  bie 
deduced  the  whole  art  of  speaking  properly.  What  we  mean  does  not 
so  much  depend  upon  the  words  we  speak,  as  on  our  manner  of  speaking 
them;  and  accordmgly,  in  life,  the  greatest  attention  is  paid  to  this,  at 
expressive  of  what  our  words  often  give  no  indication  of.  Thus  nature 
fixes  the  outward  expression  of  every  intention  or  sentiment  of  the  mind. 
Art  only  adds  gracefulness  to  what  nature  leads  to.  As  nature  has 
determined  that  man  shall  walk  on  his  feet,  not  his  hands,  art  teaebei 
him  to  walk  gracefully. 

"  Every  part  of  the  human  frame  contributes  to  express  the  passions 
and  emotions  of  the  mind,  and  to  show,  in  general,  its  present  state. 
The  head  is  sometimes  erected,  sometimes  hung  down,  sometimes  drawn 
suddenly  back  with  an  air  of  disdain,  sometimes  shows  by  a  no^ 
a  particular  person  or  object;  gives  assent  or  denial  by  different  motions ; 
UTMitens  by  one  sort  of  movement,  approves  by  another,  and  ezpreasey 
mspicton  by  a  third. 

"  The  anns  are  sometimes  both  thrown  out,  sometimes  the  right  alono. 
fiometiraes  they  are  lifted  up  as  high  as  the  fSsce,  to  express  wonder ; 
sometimes  held  out  before  the  breast,  to  show  fear;  spread  forth  with 
tha  hands  open,  to  express  desire  or  affection;  tiie  hands  clapped  ia 
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surpriM,  and  in  sadden  joy  uid  grief;  the  right  hand  denehed,  and  iStm 
armi  brandished,  to  threaten ;  m  two  anns  aet  a-kimbo,  to  look  bigr 
and  express  contempt  or  conm^.  With  the  hands,  aa  QointiliaB  saya, 
we  solicit,  we  refuse,  we  promise,  we  threaten,  we  dismiss,  we  invite, 
we  entreat,  we  express  aversion,  fear,  doubting,  denial,  aakinc,  affirma- 
tion, n^atiod,  joj,  grief,  confession,  penitence.  With  the  nanda  we 
describe,  and  point  out  all  circumstances  of  time,  place,  and  manner  of 
ifhat  we  relate;  we  excite  the  passions  of  others,  and  soothe  tiiem,  wb 
approve  and  disapprove,  permit,  or  prohibit,  admire,  or  despise.  The 
hands  serve  us  instead  of  many  sorts  oi  words,  and  where  the  hmguage 
of  the  tongue  is  unknown,  that  of  the  hands  is  understood,  being  univeiv 
sal,  and  common  to  all  nations. 

"The  legs  advance  or  retreat,  to  express  desire,  or  aversion,  love,  or 
hatred,  courage,  or  fear,  and  produce  exultation,  or  leapinj^  in  sudden 
joy ;  and  the  stamping  of  the  foot  expresses  earnestness,  anger,  and 
tutiatening. 

*'E^ipeciaIly  the  face,  being  furnished  with  a  variety  of  muscles,  does 
more  in  exwessing  ^e  passions  of  the  mind  than  the  whole  human  finune 
besides.  The  change  of  colour  Hn  white  people)  shows  by  turns  anger 
bv  redness,  and  sometimes  by  paleness;  fear  likewise  by  paleness,  and 
rfhame  by  blushing.  Every  feature  contributes  its  paxt.  The  month 
open,  shows  one  state  of  the  mind,  shut,  another;  the  gnashing  of  tibe 
teeth,  another.  The  forehead  smooth,  and  eyebrows  arched'and  easy, 
show  tranquilliW  or  ioy.  Mirth  opens  the  mouth  towards  the  ears, 
crisps  the  nose,  naif  shuts  the  eyes,  and  sometimes  fills  them  with  tears. 
The  forehead  wrinkled  into  frowns,  and  the  eyebrows  overhanffinf  the 
ejres,  like  clouds,  irauffht  with  tempest,  show  a  mind  agitated  withfuiy. 
Above  all,  Uie  eye  shows  the  very  spirit  in  a  visible  form.  In  every 
different  state  of  mind  it  assumes  a  different  appearance.  Jov  brightens 
and  opens  it ;  nief  half  closes,  and  drowns  it  in  tears ;  hatred  andanger 
flash  from  it  like  liehtning ;  love  darts  from  it  in  glances,  like  the  orient 
beam ;  jealousy  and  squinting  envy  dart  their  contagious  blasts  from  the 
eye;  and  devotion  raises  it  to  the  skies,  as  if  the  soul  of  the  holy  man 
wereffoing  to  take  its  flight  to  heaven. 

'*  I^e  force  of  attitude  and  looks  alone  appears  in  a  wondrously  strik- 
ing manner  in  the  works  of  the  painter  and  statuary,  who  have  the 
^wlicate  art  of  making  the  flat  canvass  and  rocky  marble  utter  evezy 
passion  of  the  human  mind,  and  touch  the  soul  of  the  spectator,  as  if  tlie 
picture  or  statue  spoke  the  pathetic  language  of  Shakqpeare.  It  is  no 
wonder,  then,  that  masterly  action  joinedwith  powerful  elocution  should 
be  irresistible.  And  the  variety  of  expression  by  looks  and  gestures  is 
80  great  that,  as  it  is  well  known,  a  whole  play  can  be  represented  with- 
out a  word  spoken. 

•  «-•  •  •  •  •  •  •  • 

**  Though  it  may  be  alle^d,  that  a  great  deal  of  gesture  or  action  at  the 
bar  or  in  the  pulpit,  especially  the  latter,  is  not  wanted,  nor  is  quite  in 
character,  it  is  yet  certain,  tliat  there  is  no  part  of  the  man  that  nas  not 
its  proper  attitude.  The  eyes  are  not  to  be  rolled  along  the  ceiling,  as 
if  tne  speaker  thought  himself  in  duty  bound  to  take  care  how  the  flies 
behave  themselves.  Nor  are  they  to  be  constuitiy  east  down  upon  the 
ground,  as  if  he  were  before  his  judge  receiving  sentence  of  death.    Nor 
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to  be  fixed  apon  one  point,  as  if  be  saw  a  gbost.  The  amis  of  tbe 
preacher  are  not  to  be  needlesslj  tbro-wn  oat,  as  if  he  were  droirning  in 
tbe  pulpit,  or  brandished  after  tbe  manner  of  tbe  ancient  pugilists  or 
boxers,  exercising  themselves  by  figbtinf  with  their  awn  shadow,  to 
prepare  them  for  tbe  Olympic  contests.  Nor,  on  Uie  contraiy,  an  his 
nands  to  be  pocketed  up,  nor  his  arms  to  bang  by  bis  sides  as  lank  as  if 
they  were  both  withered.  Tbe  bead  is  not  to  stand  fixed,  as  if  the 
speaker  bad  a  perpetnal  crick  in  his  neck.  Nor  is  it  to  nod  at  ereiy 
tnird  word,  as  it  be  were  acting  Jnpiter,  or  his  wonld-be  eon  Alexander.* 

**  A  judicious  ^aker  is  master  of  such  a  variety  of  decent  and  natural 
motion,  and  has  such  a  command  of  attitude,  that  he  will  not  be  long 
enough  in  one  posture  to  offend  the  eye  of  the  spectator.  The  matter  he 
has  to  proxuiunce  will  suggest  tbe  propriety  of  changing  from  time  to 
time  bis  look,  bis  posture,  bis  motion,  and  tone  of  voice,  which  if  they 
were  to  continue  too  long  tbe  same,  would  become  tedious  and  irksome 
to  the  beholders.  Yet  be  is  not  to  be  eveir  moment  changing  posture, 
like  a  harlequin,  nor  throwing  bis  bands  about  as  if  be  were  uiowing 
legerdemain  tricks. 

**  Modesty  ought  ever  to  be  conspicuous  in  the  behaviour  of  all  who  are 
obliged  to  exhibit  themselves  before  the  eye  of  the  public.  Whatever 
of  eesture  or  exertion  of  voice  such  persons  use,  they  ought  to  appear 
plamly  to  be  drawn  into  them  1^  the  importance,  spirit,  or  humour  of 
the  matter.  If  the  speaker  uses  any  arts  of  delivery  which  appear 
plainly  to  be  studied,  the  effect  will  he,  that  his  awkward  attempts  to 
work  upon  the  passions  of  bis  hearers  by  means  of  which  he  is  not  mas- 
ter will  render  nim  odious  and  contemptible  to  them.  With  what  stiff 
and  pedantic  solemnity  do  some  public  speakers  utter  thoughts  so  trifling 
as  to  be  hardly  worth  uttering  at  all  I  And  what  unnatural  and  unsoiV 
able  tones  of  voice  and  gesticulations  do  others  apply  in  delivering  what 
by  their  manner  of  delivering  one  would  be  apt  to  question,  not  only 
whether  it  is  their  ovin  composition,  but  whether  they  really  under- 
stand iV 

The  writer  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  principal  passions 
and  AFFECTIONS  of  the  mind,  and  to  give  rides  for  the  proper 
expression  of  them,  with  regard  to  looks,  tones,  and  gestures. 
As  the  object  of  this  Compilation  is  to  teach  reaping,  and  not 
the  histrionic  art,  we  shall  omit  those  descriptions  and  rules. 
We  shiJl,  however,  in  the  First  Part  of  our  book  avail  our- 
eelves  of  the  pbacticai.  lessons  which  he  has  added  in  illufr- 
tration  of  them,  because  we  are  convinced  that  they  are  admi- 
rably well  calciQated  to  make  good  readers.     These  lessons 
are  contained  in  a  book  called  "The  Art  of  Speaking,"  which 
has  been  out  of  print  for  upwards  of  sixty  years ;  at  least,  we 
have  never  been  able  to  procure  more  than  one  copy  of  it,  and 
the  date  of  its  publication  is  1784.    It  is  also  described  as  the 
Sixth  Edition,  and  was  printed,  as  is  stated,  for  the  Dublin 


*  Ab  represented  in  Dryden^s  Ode. 
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bookflellen.*  In  this  compilAtion  all  the  emphatic  words  are 
printed  in  Udtta,  and  the  sereral  passions  and  humours  are 
noted  in  the  margin  as  they  occur.  From  what  has  been  said 
of  the  nature  of  emfbasib  (page  32),  it  is  obyiously  wrong  to 
give  one  and  the  same  marK  to  all  the  emphatic  words  in  a 
sentence  or  passage.  This  would  lead  the  learner  to  pronounce 
them  all  with  the  same  degree  of  force,  though  the  relative 
importance  of  each  in  tlie  same  sentence  must  be  different. 
Bat  though  this  would  be  a  great  fault  in  reading,  yet  it  would 
be  perfSection  itself^  compart  with  the  monotonous  and  drawl- 
ing manner  of  reading  which  so  many  young  persons  are  suf- 
fered to  fall  into  at  school.  Far  better  to  proi^unce  tbe 
emphatic  words  with  a  little  more  or  less  force  than  they  are 
entitled  to,  than  to  make  no  distinction  whatever  between  the 
pronunciation  of  emphatic  and  non-emphatic  words.  The 
oE£AT  RULB  for  GOOD  READING,  whlch  We  hav6  80  often 
repeated,  will,  if  carefully  attended  to,  enable  the  reader  to 
guard  against  both  these  errors ;  and  it  will  also,  it  is  obvious, 
render  it  unnecessary  to  distinguish  the  emphatic  words  by 
italics,  or  by  any  other  system  of  notation. 

But  though  we  consider  it  unnecessary  and  objectionable  to 
mark  the  emphatic  words  in  every  lesson,  as  has  been  done  in 
**  The  Art  of  Speaking,"  yet  we  are  convinced  that  a  proper 
use  of  a  few  such  lessons  would  do  more  to  break  up  the  frigid 
monotony  of  whooUteading  than  any  precepts  or  instructions 
that  could  be  given.  With  this  view  we  have  inserted  a  con- 
siderable number  of  these  lessons  in  the  First  Part  of  our  Com- 
pilation, to  which  the  reader  can  refer. 


*  We  have  assumed  that  the  compilation  called  "The  Art  of  Sj»eakhig** 
was  by  Sheridan,  though  his  name  does  not  appear  in  the  title-pa^. 
The  **  Essay  ^'  pre&xed  to  it,  and  to  which  constant  reference  is  mi^e 
throughout  the  *''  Lessons^  appears  among  Sheridan's  works.  Walker 
was  not  aware  that  this  compilation  was  by  Shendan,  as  appears  from  the 
following  observations,  which  we  have  quoted  from  his  "  Elements  of 
Elocution :" — ^"  In  the  following  explanation  and  description  of  the  pas- 
noBS  I  have  been  greatly  indebted  to  a  very  ingenious  performance  called 
•  The  Art  of  Speaking;'  this  work,  thousrh  not  without  its  imperfections, 
is  on  a  plan  the  most  uaefol  that  has  hitherto  been  adoirted.  The  pas- 
■ions  are  first  described,  then  passages  are  produced  wnioh  contain  the 
•evend  pBanoBS^  aaid^  these  passions  are  marked  in  the  nuurgin  as  they 
promiscuously  occur  in  the  passage.**  In  other  parts  of  the  same  worK 
he  names  Sheridan  when  speaking  of  his  writings* 
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PAET  FIEST.> 


.      I.*— BISTOaiCAI*  NA]UU.TIOS.> 

The  Trojans  ('  if  we  may  believe  traditiort)  were  Narration. 
the  first  founders  of  the  Roman  commonwealth;  who 
under  the  conduct  of  JEneas,  having  made  their 
escape  from  their  own  ruined  country,  arrived  in 
Italy,  and  there  for  some  time  led  a  rambling  and  zot- 
settled  life,  without  Any  fixed  place  of  abode,  amoDg 
the  natives,  and  uncultivated  people,  who  had  neither 
laws  nor  regular  government,  but  were  wholly  free 
from  all  rule  or  restraint.  This  mixed  multitude^ 
however,  crowding  together  into  oJie  city,  though 
originally  different  in  extraction,  language,  and  cus- 
toms, united  into  one  body,  in  a  surprisingly*  short 
space  of  time.  And  as  their  little  state  came  to  be 
improved  by  additional  numbers^  by  policy,  and  by 


{}  This  part  of  our  Compilation  consists  of  lessons  selectod 
from  Sheridaii*8  **  Art  of  Speaking."  The  emphatic  or  more 
important  •yroaedB  in  «ach  sentence  are  printed  in  Holies,  and 
the  several  passions  and  humoors  are  marked  in  the  mar^ 
as  they  occur.  The  notes  at  foot  are  also  by  Sheridan,  with 
the  exception  of  those  included  between  brackets,  which  have 
been  added  by  ns. — See  page  82.] 

«  Narration  requires  very  little  of  what  is  properly  called 
expretsion  in  pronouncing  it ;  I  have,  however,  ordered  the 
emphatical  words  in  this,  and  all  tlie  lessons,  to  be  printed  in 
UeUies,  for  the  reader's  help. 

•  Of  the  manner  of  pronouncing  matter  contained  in  s^paren^ 
ih«m.  Bee  the  Bssay,  p.  19. 

*  A  onall  elevation  of  the  voice  will  be  proper  here,  to 

express  modesste  teomder, 

F  2 
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Karratloo.    extent  of  territory,  and  seemed  likely  to  make  a 
figure  among  the  nations ;  according  to  the  common 
course  of  things,  the  appearance  of  prosperity  drew 
upon  them  the  envy  of  the  neighbouring  states  j  so 
that  the  princes  and  people  who  bordered  upon  them 
began  to  seek  occasions  of  quarrelling  with  them. 
The  alliances  they  could  form  were  bnt.^10;  for 
most  of  the  neighbouring  states  avoided  embroiling 
themselves  on  their  account.    The  Bomans  seeing 
that  they  had  nothing  to  trust  to  but  their  own  con- 
duct, found  it  necessary^  to  bestir  themselves  with 
great  diligence,  to  make  vigorous  preparations,  to  ex- 
cite one  another,  to  face  their  enemies  in  the  field,  and 
to  hazard  their  lives  in  defence  of  their  liberty,  their 
country^  and  theirfamilies.  And  when  by  their  valour 
they  had  repulsed  the  enemy,  they  gave  assistance 
to  their  allies,  and  gained  friendships  by  often  giv" 
ing^  and  seldom  demanding  favours  of  that  sort. 
They  had,  by  this  time,  established  a  regular  form 
of  government,  to  wit,  the  monarchical i  and  n  senate, 
consisting  of  men  advanced  in  years,  and  grown  unse 
by  experience,  though  infirm  of  body,  consulted  with 
their  Mngs  upon  all  important  matters,  and,  on 
account  of  their  age  and  care  of  their  country,  were 
called  Fathers.    Afterwards,  when   kingly  power, 
which  was  originally  established  for  the  preservation 
of  liberty y  and  the  advantage  of  the  state,  came  to 
degenerate  into  lawless  tyranny,  they  found  it  neces- 
sary to  alter  the  form  of  government,  and  to  put  the 
supreme  power  into  the  hands  of  two  chief  magistrates 
to  be  held  for  one  year  only ;  hoping,  by  this  con- 


i  This  B^ence  is  to  be  spoken  some-what  quicker  than  the 
rest,  to  express  earnestness, 

'  The  words  often  giving,  and  seldom  demanding,  bemg  in 
antithesis  to  one  another,  mast  be  expressed  with  such  an 
etnphasis  as  may  point  out  the  antiUiesis,  or  opposition. 
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trivunce,  to  preyent  the  heid  effects  naturally  arusng 
froin  the  exorbitant  licentiousness  of  princes,  and  the 
indefectible  tenure  by  which  they  generaUy  imagine 
they  hold  their  sovereignty,  &c. — Sedbut.^ 


n. — ^NAB&ATION. 

Dioirrenrs,  the  tyrant  of  Sicily,  showed  hew  Jar  he  Hamtloii. 
was  firom  being  happy,  even  whilst  he  abomded  in 
riches,  and  all  the  pleasures  which  riches  cui  procure. 
Damocles,  one  of  his  flatterers,  was  complimenting 
him  upon  his  power,  his  treasures,  and  the  magnifi' 
cenceofhsB  royal  state,  andaffirming,that  no  monarch 
etfer  was  greater  or  happier  than  he,  "  Have  you  a  Qaestkoing. 
mind,  Damocles,"  says  the  king,  '*  to  taste  iMs  happi^ 
ness,  and  know  by  experience  what  my  enjoyments  are, 
of  which  you  have  so  high  an  idea  f "  Damocles 
gladly  accepted  the  oj^,  upon  which  the  king 
ordered  that  a  royal  banquet  should  be  prepared, 
and  a  gilded  couch  placed  for  him,  coyered  with  rich 
embroidery,  and  side-boards  loaded  with  gold  and 
silver  plate  of  immense  value.  Pages  of  extraordi- 
nary beauty  were  ordered  to  wait  on  him  at  table, 
and  to  obey  his  conmaands  with  the  greatest  reaj&~ 


>  The  reader  u,  once  for  all,  desired  to  take  notiee,  that  I 
have  not  scrupled  to  aXUr  both  the  s^nss  and  the  vooird»  in 
many,  if  not  most,  of  tiie  following  paiwagef,  taken  boUi  from 
the  ancients  and  the  modems.  For  vaj  design  was  to  pat  toge- 
ther a  set  of  lessons  ut^kd  far  practice,  which  did  not  restnct 
me  to  the  very  words  of  any  author.  X  have  endeavoured  to 
make  each  lesson  a  complete  piece,  which  obliged  me  to  insert 
matter  of  my  own .  I  liave  excluded  improper  sentiments,  and 
have  substituted  modem  expressions  for  some  antiquated  ones 
which  I  thought  young  people  would  be  puzzled  to  understand; 
and  I  have  inserted  a  few  fancies  which  occurred  to  me  in 
copying  out  some  of  the  passages,  to  render  them  more  divert- 
ing to  youth,  whose  taste  long  experience  has  given  me  some 
knowledge  oil 
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NarratioD.  ficci  «ad  tbe  most  profinmd  iubmxiaion.  Heitlier 
cinimeiUs,  ehapUU  ofjiowers,  nor  nek  perfume  were 
wantiiig.  The  table  was  loaded  with.  th9  most  cx^^ti^ 
site  delicaam^  of  every,  kind.  Damocles  fancied  hinoi- 
self  amongst  the  gods.  In  the  midst  of  all  his  hap- 
piness he  sees  let  down  from  the  roof  exactly  over 
his  neck,^  as  he  lay  indulging  himself  in  state,  a  glit- 

Fear.  tering  sword  hung  by  a  single  hair.     The  sight  of 

destrUcHoH  thus  tkreatemng  him  from  on  high  soon 
pat  a  stop  to  hiBJQK  and  revellisig.  The  pomp  of  hia 
attendance,  and  iA^  glitter  of  the  carved  plate^  gave 
him  no  longer  any  pleasure.  He  dreads  to  stretch 
forth  his  himd  to  the  table.  He  throws  off  the  chaplet 

Trepidation,  of  roses.    He  hastens  to  remove  from  his  dangerous 

or  hurry.  sitiMtioa^  Bttid  at  last  begs  the  king  to  restcM'e  him  to 
his  former  humble  condition,  having  no  desine  to 
enjoy  any  longer  such  a  drea^ffid  kind  dihasppineaa. 


m ARGUING.* 

Arguing.  Ko  One  who  has  made  the  smallest  progress  in  nuUhe- 
matics  can  avoid  obeerving,  that  mathematical  demon- 
strations are  accompanied  with  such  a  kind  of  ^oi* 
dence  as  overcomes  obstinacy  insuperable  by  many 
other  kinds  of  reasoning.  Hence  it  is  that  so  many 
learned  men  have  laboured  to  illustrate  other  sciences 
trith  this  sort  of  evidence;  and  it  is  certain,  that  the 
study  of  mathematics  had  given  light  to  sciences  very 


1  The  ancients  reclined  on  couches  "while  at  dmnei. 

*^r^m^re<mire8  a  cool,  sedate,  attentive  aspect,  and  a  clear, 
slow,  emphatical  accent,  with  much  demonstration  by  the  hand. 
It  differs  from  Teaching  in  this,  that  the  look  of  authority  is  not 
wanting  in  Arguing,  [Walker  says,  **^r^tmir assumes  some- 
-what  01  authority,  as  if  fully  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what 
it  pleads  for,  and  sometimes  rises  to  great  vehemence  and 
energy  of  assertion.'*] 
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little  connected  with  them.  But  what  will  not  wrong- 
headed  men  abase!  This  advantage,  which  matke- 
matical  reasoning  haa  for  discoYering  tntth,  htiik 
given  occasion  to  same  to  reject  truth  itself^  though 
supported-  by  the  most  unexc^tionable  arguments. 
Contending  that  nothing  ia  to  be  taken  for  truth  but 
what  ia  proved  by  mathematical  demonstration,  ih&f 
in  many  cases  take  aw&j  every  criterion  <^trath,  while 
they  boast  that  they  defend  the  only  infallible  one. 

Bat  how  easy  is  it  to  show  the  absurdity  of  such  Qaestioninf . 
a  way  of  philosophizing  P  Ask  those  gentlemen 
whether  they  have  any  more  doubt  that  there  were 
in  former  times  sach  men  as  Alexander  and  Ctesar, 
than  whether  all  the  angles  of  a  plane  triangle  amount 
to  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  degrees  ;  they 
cannot  pretend  th&t  they  believe  the  latter  at  all  more 
.firmly  than  the  former  i  yet  they  have  geometrical 
demonstration  for  the  kttteTf  and  nothing  more  than 
mere  moral  evidence  ibr  the  former.  Does  not  this 
show  that  many  things  to  be  received  are  actually 
received  even  by  themseloes,  for  truth,  for  certain 
truth,  which  are  not  capable  of  mathematical  demon* 
stration? 

There  is*  therefore,  an  evidence  different  from  Arguing. 

nuithenuxtioal,  to  which  we  cannot  deny  oor  assents 

and  it  is  called  by  later  philosophers  moral  evidence, 

as  the  persuasion  arising  from  it  is  called  moifol  cef* 

tainty — a  certainty  as  real  and  as  much  to  be 

depended  upon  as  mathematical,  though  of  a  diffSu'ent 

species.    Nor  is  there  any  more  difficulty  in  ooneeiY'* 

bg  how  this  may  be  than  in  conceiving  that  two 

hnildings  maybe  both  suffidadly  substantial,  and  to 

•U  the  intents  and  purposes  of  buildings  equally  so, 

^eugh  the  one  may  be  of  marble  and  the  other  of 

PaHland  stans. 

The  object  of  mathematics  is  quantity*     Tht 
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Arguing,  geometrician  measures  extenri&n  ;  the  me<^ianic  com- 
pares forces.  DiTinitv,  ethics,  ontology,  and  histcnrj 
are  naturally  incapable  of  mathematical  disquisitum 
or  demonttratian.  Yet  moral  subjecte  are  capable  of 
being  inquired  into,  and  truthe  concerning  them 
determined  in  that  way,  which  is  proper  to  them,  as 
well  as  mathematical  in  theirs ;  in  the  same  manner, 
as  money  is  reckoned  by  tale,  bullion  by  weighty  and 
liquors  by  measure,  Sfc —  Chavesend  Orations* 


IV. — ^REPROOr. 

Califlthenef^B  honert  speech  in  reproof  of  CIeoii*8  flatlexy  to 
Alexander,  on  whom  Cleon  wanted  dlTini^  to  be  conf^vied 
by  vote. — Q.  Curtiut, 

DUpieasore.  If  the  hmg  were  present,  Cleon,  there  would  be  no 
need  of  my  tmswering  to  what  you  hnye  just  proposed. 

Reproof.  tHe  would  himself  reprove  you  for  endeavouring  to 
draw  him  into  an  imitation  of  foreign  absurdities^ 
.  and  for  bringing  enoy  upon  him  by  such  unmanly 
'flattery.  As  he  is  absent,  I  take  upon  me  to  tell  jtm 
in  his  name,  that  no  praise  is  lasting  but  what  is 
rational ;  and  that  you  do  what  you  can  to  lessen  his 
glory  instead  of  adding  to  it.  Heroes  have  never, 
among  us,  been  deified  till  after  their  death.  And, 
whatever  may  be  your  way  of  thinking,  Gleon,  for 
my  part,  I  wish  the  king  may  not  for  many  years  to 
come  obtain  that  honour.  You  have  mentioned,  as 
precedents  of  vrhat  youpropose,  Hercules  andBacehus. 
Do  you  imagine,  Cleon,  that  they  were  deified  over 
a  cup  of  wine  f  And  are  you  and  /  qualified  to  make 
godsf  Is  the  king,  our  sovereign,  to  receive  his 
divinity  from  you  and  me,  who  are  his  subjects  f 

Challenge.  First  try  your  power,  whether  you  can  make  a  king. 
It  is,  surely,  easier  to  make  a  king  than  a  god;  to 


Remon- 
strance. 
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give  an  earthly  dominion  than  a  throne  in  Olympus. 
1  only  wish  that  the  gods  may  have  heard,  without  Apprdwn- 
cffenoe^  the  arrogant  proposal  you  have  made,  of '^^'^* 
bidding  one  to  their  number ;  and  that  they  may  still 
be  so  propitious  to  us  as  to  grant  the  coniimumce  of 
that  success  to  our  affairs  with  which  they  have 
hitherto  favoured  us.  For  my  part,  I  am  not  ashamed  Honest 
of  my  country  i  nor  do  I  approve  of  our  adopting  the  V^^^ 
rites  of  foreign  nations^  or  learning  from  them  how 
-we  onght  to  reverence  our  hxngs.     To  receive  laws, 
or  rules  of  conduct  from  them,  what  is  it  but  to  oon- 
£es&  ourselves  vfiferior  to  themi 


v. — ^BEMOMSTBANCE  AND  CONTEMPT  OF  FBIDB. 

I>oE8  greatness  secure  persons  of  rank  from  infimd'  Qnesdoning. 
ties  either  of  body  or  mindf    Will  the  headache,  the 
ffout,  or  f every  spare  a  prince  any  more  than  a  sub- 
fed  9     When  old  age  comes  to  lie  heavy^  upon  him 
-will  bis  etigineers  relieve  him  of  the  lo€id9    Can  his 
guards  and  sentinels,  by  doubling  and  trebling  their  Fear. 
numbers  and  their  watchfulness,  prevent  the  approach 
of  death  f    Nay,  i£  jealousy,  or  even  ill-humour,  dis-  CtmtMipt. 
turb  his  happiness,  will  the  cringes  of  his  fawning 
attendants  restore  his  tranquillity  f    What  comfort 
has  he  in  reflecting  (if  he  can  make  the  reflection) 
while  the  colic,  like  Frometheus's  vulture,  tears  his 
bowels,  that  he  is  under  a  canopy  of  crimson  velvet 
fr^inged  with  goldf    When  the  pangs  of  the  gout  Angnkb. 
extort  from  him  gr'nms  of  agpny,  do  the  titles  of 
Highness  ot  Majesty  come  sweetly  into  his  eor  r    If 
he  is  agitated  with  rage  does  the  soimd  of  Serene  or 
Most  Christian  prevent  his  staring,  reddening,  and 
gnashing  with  his  teeth  like  a  madman  f     Would  not  Contempt 


^  The  -word  heavy  to  be  dragged  out  as  ex^nsang  distress. 
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Contempt  a  twoige  of  tlie  toothache,  or  an  affinmt  finom  an  ta- 
ferioT,  make  the  mighty  Cm»ar  forget  tliat  h^  was 
emperor  of  the  t9orM  f — Momtaigtie* 


yi,*^>cimFJ*Anrt. 

HmuowuB  petition  of  a  Frencli  gentlenum  to  the  king,  who 
had  given  him  a  title,  to  ^Rfhidi  his  income  was  not  equal, 
hj  naion  of  tiie  weight  of  the  taaea  levied  from  his  estate. 

[After  aehttoirfedging  the  honour  iamb  him  hy  the  king's  con- 
ferring on  him  a  title,  he  goes  on  aa  HbUows.] 

Complaint  YouB  Majesty  has  only  made  me  inore  unhappy  by 
giving  me  a  title ;  for  there  is  nothing  more^tiable 

Vexation,  than  a  geiUleman  laden  with  a  knapsack.  This  empty 
sounds  which  I  was  such  9k  fool  as  to  be  ambitious  of, 
does  not  keep  away  hunger,  I  know  well  enough, 
that  glory  makes  us  live  after  we  are  dead ;  but  in 
this  world  a  man  has  but  a  poor  time  of  it,  if  he  has 
not  a  bit  of  hread  to  put  in  his  mouth,  I  had  but  a 
little  bit  of  land  mi  the  banks  of  the  Bhone,  on  which 

Apprehen.    I  made  a  shift  to  live.    But  as  it  is  now  taxed,  any^ 

>ion*  hody  may  have  it  from  me ;  for  I  suppose  I  shall  soon, 

with  my  title  and  estate,  be  glad  of  an  alms-house 
for  my  seat.  I  hare  no  resources,  if  there  be  a  pro- 
secntioQ  oommeneed  against  me»  as  they  threaten, 

Comfort  but  in  yoiir  Majesty's  goodness.  If  indeed  my  fate 
is  to  be  deoided  by  that,  I  am  in  no  danger,  but 
shall  laugh  at  them  all.    If  your  Majesty  were  to 

Deprecation  B^®  ^7  po<^  patrimony  whole,  what  would  a  few 

Pomp.  ^^^^^^  ^^  marsh  land  he  to  the  mighty  monarch  of 

Contempt  France  and  Nanarre  f  It  bears  nothing  but  wiUoms^ 
and  your  Majesty  values  no  trees  but  the  laureh    I 

Snbmission.  therefore  beseech  your  Majesty  to  give  me  leave  to 
enjoy  what  my  little  spot  brings  in,  without  deduction. 

Entreating.  All  that  a  poor  subject  asks  of  your  Majesty  is»  that 
your  Majesty  would  ash  nothing  of  Mm, 
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Vn» — PETITIONING  WITH  DBJECTIOH. 

Preisented  to  the  Frenek  king  by  a  disgxaced  muuster. 

3£xiTG  weary  of  tlie  useless  life  I  live  at  pretent,  I  Dtjectiou. 
take  the  liberty  of  imploring,  with  profinmd  submit 
sian,  your  Majesty^  that  I  ma^  have  leave  to  seek  an 
hortourahle  death  in  your  Majesty's  service^    After 
the  disappovntTnewts  sjiidL  reverses  of  fortune  which  I 
have  had  to  struggle  with,  my  expectations  of  rising  Humble  re. 
€^ain  to  prosperity  are  brought  low  enough.    But  it  moMtrance. 
would  be  a  satisfaction  to  me  that  my  real  character 
-were  hnown  to  your  Majesty ;  which  if  it  w«re,  I 
flatter  myself  I  should  hare  jour  Majesty's  induU 
genccj  nay  your  esteem.    Refuse  not,  most  gracious  Biwrefhing. 
SovereigUy  the  means  for  gaining  this  end  to  a  man 
who  is  ready  to  shed  his  hlood  in  proof  of  his  loyalty 
and  unction  to  your  Majesty.    Were  my  own  pri^ 
vate  interest  €done  concerned,  I  should  be  peculiarly 
cautious  how  I  intruded  upon  your  Majesty  with 
these  solicitations.  But  as  the  only  happiness  I  desire  Earnest  soU. 
in  this  world  is  to  have  an  opportunity  unserving  my  citation. 
king  and  country ,  I  humbly  hope  I  may  heforgiven^ 
though  J  urge  my  suit  with  some  warmth  and  impor- 
tunity*    I  do  not  presume,  sire,  to  claim  a  total  ex- 
emption  from  hardship.    I  pretend  to  no  right  to 
live  a  life  of  indulgence.    All  I  ash  is,  to  change 
one  punishment  for  another*    And  I  beseech  your 
Majesty  to  have  some  consideration  for  my  past  ser- 
vices; and  that  a  yeafs  imprisonment,  five  years' 
exile^  the  ruin  of  my  fortune,  the  submission  with 
which  I  have  borne  these  punishments,  and  the  zeal 
I  still  am  ready  to  show  for  your  Majesty's  service, 
may  plead  in  my  favour,  and  disarm  your  Majesty 
of  your  indignation  against  me.    It  is  true,  that  in  Humble  re. 
nuking  your  Majesty  the  offer  of  my  life,  I  offer  'non'tnmce. 
what  is  of  little  value  even  to  myself    But  it  is  all 
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Profound 
•ubmisgion. 


Dejection.  I  hcm§  to  offer.  The  misfortane  I  have  lain  under, 
these  six  years,  of  your  Majesty* s  displeasure^  has 
rendered  life  so  ingipid  to  me,  that,  besides  the  honottr 
of  losing  it  in  your  Majestjfs  service^  the  prospect  of 
an  end  being  by  death  put  to  my  vexaHons^  makes 
the  thought  of  my  dissolution  pleasing  to  me.  If  it 
shoiUd  seem  good  to  your  Majesty  to  finish  my  dis- 
tresses the  other  toay,  I  mean  by  your  most  gracious 
pardon,  the  obligation  will  be  still  greater;  and  to 
the  zeal  I  have  for  your  Majesty's  interest^  I  shall 
think  myself  obliged  to  add  gratitude  suitable  to  so 
important  a  favour.  May  heaven  touch  the  heca-t  of 
your  Majesty,  that  you  may  at  last  forgive  your  siu" 
Humble  re.  cerely  penitent  subject.  No  one  knows  better  than 
motiatrance.  y^^^  Majesty  that  it  19  as  great  to  forgive  as  to 
punish.  J£  I  alow  am  doomed  to  have  no  benefit 
from  that  goodness,  which  extends  to  so  many,  my 
lot  must  he  peculiarly  calamitous. 


Deyotion. 


Teaching. 


Disappro- 
bation. 


VUI.— ^ISCOUBSINO — ^INFOBMATION. 

Part  of  Socnt6e*B  ipeeoh  to  Montaigne,  tnmslated  £ram  the 
French  *<  Dialogues  of  the  Dead.'' 

Antiquity  is  an  object  of  a  peculiar  sort  :■  distance 
magnifies  it.  If  you  had  been  personally  acqufunted 
with  Aristotle,  Phocion,  and  me,  you  would  hare 
found  nothing  in  us  very  different  from  what  you 
may  find  in  people  of  your  oum  age.  What  com- 
monly prejudices  us  in  favour  of  antiquity  is,  that 
we  are  prejudiced  against  our  oum  times.  "We  raise 
the  ancients,  that  we  may  depress  the  modems. 
When  u)e  ancients  were  alive,  we  esteemed  our  ances' 
tors  more  than  they  deserved.  And  our  posterity 
esteem  us  more  than  u>e  deserve.  But  the  very  truth 
of  the  matter  is,  our  ancestors,  and  v)e  and  our  pos' 
terity,  are  (dl  very  much  alike. 
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IX. — ^A  LOYB-8ICK  8HSFHSBD*8  COMPLAIlTr. 

Ah'Voell-arday  how  long  must  I  endure  Laments. 

'Jlb^padngpainf^    Or  to/Uv  shaU  speed  my  cicre  f     '^^^ 

Pond  love  no  cure  will  have  ;  seeks  no  repose  ;  ky^^imH, 

Delights  in  grief,  nor  any  measure  knows. 

*LfO !  now  the  moon  begins  in  clouds  to  rise,  Complaiiit. 

Tbe  brigbt'ning  stars  bespangle  all  the  skies. 

The  winds  are  hush'd  ;     the  dews  distil ;  and  sleep 

Hath  closed  the»  eyelids,  of  my  weary  sheep. 

SjT  only  with  the  prowling  wolf  constrain'd  Anguish. 

^All  night  to  wahe.     With  hunger  he  is  pain  d. 

And  I  with  love.     His  hunger  he  may  tame; 

Bnt  who  can  quench,'  O  cruel  love  I  thy  flame? 

Whilom  did  I,  all  as  this  poplar  fair,  Lamenta. 

Uprise  my  heedless  head,  devoid  of  care;  *'<'"• 

'Mong  rustic  routs  the  chief  for  wanton  game ; 

Kor  could  they  merry  make,  till  Lobbin  came. 

Who  better  seen  than  I  in  shepherd's  arts. 

To  please  the  lads,  and  win  the  lasses'  hearts  ? 

How  deftly  to  mine  oaten  reed  so  sweet 

Wont  they  upon  the  green  to  shift  their  feet ! 

And  wearied  in  the  dance  how  would  they  yearn 

Some  weU-devised  tale  from  me  to  learn  I 

For  many  a  song,  and  tale  of  mirth,  had  I 

To  chase  the  loitViug  sun  adown  the  sky. 

But  ah  /  since  Lucy  coy  deep  wrought  her  spite 

Within  my  heart,  unmindful  of  delight. 

The  jolly  youths  I  fly ;  and  all  alone 

To  rocks  and  woods  pour  forth  my  fruitless  moan. 


1  The  words  mnhtg  pain  cannot  be  spoken  too  ilowiy. 

*  These  fonr  lines  are  to  be  spoken  dowly,  and  widi  a  torpid 
tanformily  of  tone. 

*  Tbe  speaker  is  to  seem  routed  here,  as  by  a  sadden  panff, 

*  These  fonr  words  to  express  extreme  anffuith, 

*  A  stop  before  and  after  the  words,  O  cntd  Urce,  wbieh  an 
to  be  expressed  with  exclamation  of  anguith. 
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Deprecation  Oh  I  leave  thy  cruelty,  relentless  fair, 

Ere,  lingering  long,  I  perish  through  despair. 
Complaint    Had  Rosalind  been  mistress  of  my  mind, 

Though  not  Bofiiir,  she  would  have  prov'd  more  kind. 
▲dtice.        Oh,  think,  unwitting  maid  I  while  yet  is  time. 

How  flying  years  impair  the  youthful  prime ! 

Thy  virgin  bloom  will  not  for  ever  stay, 

And  flow'rs,  though  left  ungather'd,  will  decay. 

The  flow'rs,  anew,  returning  seasons  bring ; 

But  faded  beauty  has  no  second  spring ; 
Despair.       * — My  words  are  wind! — She,  deaf  to  all  my  cries, 

Taikes  pleasure  in  the  mischief  of  her  eyes. 

A.  Philips. 


X, — AUTHOBTTT  AKD  fOBBIDIHNS. 

Jupiter  forbids  the  gods  and  goddesses  taking  any  part  in  the 
contention  between  the  Greeks  and  Trojans. 

Narratioa.    AuBOBA  now,  fair  daughter  of  the  dawn. 

Sprinkled  with  rosy  light  the  dewy  lawn ; 

When  Jove  conven'd  the  senate  of  the  sides. 

Where  high  Olympus'  cloudy  tops  arise. 
Awe.  The  sire  of  gods  his  awjul  silence  broke; 

The  heav'ns  attentive  trembled  as  he  spoke : 
Auihoritj.     **  Celestial  states!  immortal  gods !  give  ear;' 

Hear  our  decree  ;  and  reverence  what  ye  hear ; 

Thefix^d  decree,  which  not  all  heao'n  can  move  ; 

Thou  Fate !  fulfil  it ;  and  ye,  Powers,  approve. 
Threatening  What  god  shall  enter  jon  forbidden  field. 

Who  yields  assistance,  or  but  wills  to  yield. 

Bach  to  the  shies  with  shame  he  shall  be  driven 

Oash*d  with  dishonest  wounds,  the  scorn  ofJieav'n; 


>  A  long  pauSB. 

'  There  are  three  pretty  long  pauses  to  be  made  in  this  fine, 
at  the  words  states,  gods,  and  ear. 
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Or  from  our  sacred  hill  ^ith  fury  thrown  TbnaAtning. 

Deep,  in  the  dark  Tartarean  gulph  slmll  groank; 

With  hundng  chamsfiafd  to  the  brazen  flocrs^ 

And  locKd  by  helVs  iiiexorable  doors  ; 

As  deep  beneath  th'  infenud  centre  hwr^d. 

As  from  that  centre  to  th*  ethereal  world. 

Let  each  submissiye,  dread  those  dire  abodesj 

Nor  tempt  the  vengeance  ofihegod  of  gods. 

League  aU  yoixr  forces,  then,  ye  pow'rs  above;  Ch^ltongtng, 

Tour  strength  unite  against  the  might  of  Jove. 

Let  down  our  golden  everlasting  chain, 

Whose  strong  embrace  holds  heav*n  and  earth  and 

main. 
Strive  all,  of  mortal  and  immortal  birtfai 
To  dre^  by  this  the  thund'rer  down  to  earth. 
Ye  «f  riv^  in  vain.     If  I  but  stretch  this  hand.  Contempt. 

X  Aeave  the  gods,  the  ocean,  and  the  ^aiuf, 
I^a:  the  cAatn  to  great  Olympiu^  height, 
And  the  vast  world  hangs  trembling  in  my  ^Af . 
For  «ttcA  I  reign  unbounded,  and  above; 
And  «t(cA  are  men,  and  go^,  compar'd  to  Jove." 


XI.—COKTEMPT  OF  THE  COlfMON  OBJECTS  OF  PUBSTTIT. 

Honour  and  shame,  from  no  condition  rise ;  Teaching. 

Act  well  your  j?ar/  ;  /A^e  all  the  honour  lies. 

Fortune  in  men  has  some  small  difference  made; 

One  flauiits  in  rags  ;  one  flutters  in  brocade  ; 

The  cobbler  apron'd,  and  the  parson  gowned; 

The  friar  hooded,  and  the  monarch  crovnCd. 

"  What  differ  more  (you  cry)  than  crown  and  cowl?  Questioning. 

TU  tell  you,  friend !     A  wise  man  and  dkfooL  Informing. 


1  This  line  (**  I'll  tdl  you,  friend,*'  &c.)  may  be  expressed  in 
a  sort  of  important  hcdf-whisper^  and  with  significant  looka  and 
nocfo,  as  if  a  grand  secret  was  told. 
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T«acbing.     You'll  ^luf,  if  once  the  tcUe  man  acts  the  monk ; 

Or,  cf^bUrMke^  ihe parson  will  be  drunk; 
Approbation  Worth  makes  the  man,  and  toant  of  it  IhefeUaw: 
Contempt.     The  rest  is  all  but  leather  or  prunella. 

Boast  the  pure  blood  of  an  illustrious  race 

In  quiet  flow  from  Lucrece  to  Lucrece: 

But  by  yo\a  fathers  worth,  \£  yours  you  rate. 

Count  me  those  only,  who  were  good  and  great* 
Qol  if  your  axuAad  but  ignoble  blood 

Has  crept  through  scoundrels  ever  since  the  flood: 

Oo !  and  pretend,  your  family  is  young  ; 

Nor  own,  your  &thers  have  beenybo/«  so  long. 

What  can  ennoble  sots,  or  slaves,  or  cowards  f 

Alas  I  not  aQ  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards. 

Look  next  on  greatness.  Say,  where  greatness  lies  ? 
Qae&tioning  Where,  but  among  the  heroes  and  the  un«6. 
Sneer.         Heroes  are  much  the  ^am«,  it  is  agreed, 

From  Macedonians  madman  to  the  Swede, 
Contempt.    The  whole  strange  purpose  of  their  lives  to  flnd, 

lOr  make — an  enemy  of  all  mankind. 

Not  one  looks  backwards ;  onward  still  he  goes  ; 

Yet  ne'er  looks  ybrwarrf,  farther  than  his  nose. 

No  less  alike  the  politic  and  tm^; 

'AH  sly,  slow  things,  with  circumspective  eyes. 

Men  in  their  loose,  unguarded  hours  they  take ; 

Not  that  themselves  are  vsise ;  but  others  weak, 
Bemon.       But  grant  that  those  can  conqver;  these  can  cheat; 
strance.        ,rjijg  pij^gse  a&5Mr</  to  call  a  villain  great, 
▲Yersion.      Who  wickedly  is  wise,  or  madly  brave. 

Is  but  the  more  9k  fool,  the  wiore  a  ^narc. 
Approbation  Who  noble  ends  by  noble  means  obtains, 

Or,  failing,  smiles  in  exile,  or  in  chains, 

^  I  have  put  a  pause  after  moAre,  though  contrary  to  general 
mles,  to  mark  the  aniiihesis  between  ^»g{  and  make  more  dis- 
tinctly. 

'  "  All  5?y,  dow  things/'  to  be  pronounced  very  dowly^  and 
with  a  cunning  look. 
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Like  good  AAtrelius  let  lum  reign;  or  bleed 
hike  Socrates ;  that  man  is  great  indeed. 

What's  fame  9    A  fancied  life  in  other's  breath ; 
A  thing  5e^o9Mi  us,  ev'n  before  our  death. 
Just  what  you  hecer's  your  own ;  and  what's  tmAiMnoit, 
The  same  (my  lord!)  if  Ttdly's  or  your  own. 
All,  that  roe  feel  of  it,  begins  and  ends. 
In  the  small  circle  of  our  foes  xyc  friends; 
To  all  besides  as  much  an  empty  shade. 
An  Eugene  livings  as  a  Qesaar  dead; 
Alike  or  toAen,  or  toAere,  they  shone,  or  ^Atiie, 
Or  on  the  Rubicon  or  on  the  BJdne. 
A  tmV*«  2k  feather,  and  a  chief  Sk  rod; 
An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  Grod. 
Fame,  but  fi*om  death  a  villain's  name  can  sa^e, 
As  justice  tears  his  ^ocfy  from  the  grave; 
When  what  t*  oblivion  better  were  resigned, 
Is  hung  on  high  to  poison  half  mankind. 
All  fame  la  foreign;  but  of /rt«e  desert; 
Plays  round  the  head  ;  but  comes  not  to.  the  heart. 
One  self-approving  hour  whole  year«  ovftoe^^. 
Oi stupid  starerSj  and  of  2oim/  huzzas; 
And  more  true  joy  Marcellus  ^oriZW  feels, 
Than  Ctesar  with  a  senate  at  his  heels. 

In  parts  superior  what  advantage  lies  ? 
Tell  (for  you  can)  what  is  it  to  be  wisef 
'Tis  but  to  know,  how  /i/^2&  can  be  known ; 
To  see  all  others'  faults,  and  feel  our  oum : 
Condemn'd  in  bus'ness,  or  in  arts,  to  drudge 
Without  a  seooadj  and  without  a  judge. 
Truths  would  you  teach,  to  save  a  stmhisig  land. 
All  fear;  none  aid  you ;  and  few  understand. 
Painful  pre-eminence  !  yourself  to  view 
Above  life's  weakness  and  its  comforts  too. 

Bring  then  these  blessings  to  a  strict  account; 
Make  fair  deductions;  see  to  what  they  mount, 

O 


Admiratkn. 
Depreeatiiif. 


CoBtoinpt* 

Approbatioo. 

AvertioiL 

Blaming. 


Contempt. 

Admiration, 

Contempt. 

Qaeitloning. 

Betpect. 

Concern. 


Sofferlng. 
Axgning. 
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How  much  of  other  each  it  tore  to  eotis 

How  each  for  other  oft  is  wholly  lost ; 

How  incoBiiiateBl  greater  goods  with  these; 

How  somefcines  Ufs  is  risk'd,  and  alvajB  eaee; 

Think.    And  ifetUl  such  things  thy  envy  call. 
Questioning.  Say,  wouldst  thott  be  the  num  to  whom  thejfaii  f 
Contempt    To  sigh  for  ribands  if  thoa  art  so  silly, 

Mark  how  they  grace  Lord  Umbrot  or  Sir  Silly* 

Is  yellow  dirt  the  passion  of  thy  life ; 

Look  but  on  Ghripits  or  on  Gripfu^  wife. 
Concern.      II  parts  allure  thee,  think  how  Baeois  shin'd. 

The  wisest,  brightest,  meanest  of  mankind : 
Contempt.    Or  ravish'd  with  the  whistling  of  a  name. 
Aversion.      See  Cromwell  damn*d  to  etferlastingfiane; 
Teaching.    If  aU  unOed  thy  ambition  call. 

From  ancient  story  learn  to  scorn  them  alL 

Pope. 


XIL — ^HOBBOBS  OF  WAB. 

Trepidation.  Now  had  the  Grecians  snateh*d  a  short  repast^ 
And  buckled  on  their  shining  arms  in  haste, 

PesplBxity.    Troy  rous'd  as  soon;  for  on  that  dreadful  day 
The  fate  oi fathers^  reives,  and  infants  lay. 

TrepidatiQn.  The  gates  unfolding  pour  forth  all. their  train ; 
Squadrons  on  squadrons  cloud  the  dusty  plain ; 
Men,  steeds,  and  chariots  shake  the  trembling  grounfli 
The  tumult  thickens,  and  the  skies  resound. 
'And  now  with  shouts  the  shocking^  armies  clos'd 
To  kmces  lances,  shields  to  shields  opposed, 
Host  against  host  their  shadowy  legions  drew; 
The  sounding , darts  in  iron  tempests  flew; 


1  To  be  spoken  quick  and  load. 

[*  Shocking ;  that  is,  the  encountering  armies.     Shock  is 
derived  Irom  shake,  and  properiy  means  a  eonatsnon.} 
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Victors  and  vanquished  join  promiscuous  cries  f 

TrittTnphcoit  shouts  and  dying  groans  arise; 

With  streaming  blood  the  slipp*ry  fields  are  dy*d. 

And  slaughter* d  heroes  swell  the  dreadful  tide. 

Long  as  the  morning  beaais  increasing  bright, 

0*er  heaven's  clear  azure  q^rea^  the  sacred  light, 

Promiscuous  deat^  tibe  £ite  of  war  coofounds, 

Each  adverse  battle  gor'd  with  equal  wounds. 

But  when  the  sun  the  height  of  heaven  ascends, 

The  sire  of  gods  his  golden  scales  suspends 

With  equid  hand.    In  tlxese  explores  the  fate  Awe. 

Of  Greece  and  Troy,  taidpois*d  the  mighty  weight. 

Pressed  with  its  load  the  Grecian  balance  Mfis 

Low  sunh  on  earth;  the  Trojan  strikes  the  skies. 

Then  Jove  irom  Ida's  top  his  horror  spreads;  Horror. 

The  clottds  hurst  dreadfid  o'er  the  Grecian  heads; 

Thick  lightnings  flash;  the  nrntfring  thunder  rolls. 

Their  strength  he  withers^  and  unmans  their  souls. 

Before  his  wrath  the  trembling  hosts  retire. 

The  god  in  terrors,  and  the  «Aie4  on  fire, 

Pope^s  Homer. 

XUX SUBUME  ASB  TETtUTBLE  DESCBIFTION. 

The  fight  about  Patroclus^s  body,  broken  off  by  Achilles^s 
appearing  on  the  lampait,  unarmed,  and  calling  aloud. 

The  hero  rose. 
Her  (Bgis  Pallas  o*er  his  shoulder  throws;  Admiratioii. 

Around  his  brows  a  golden  cloud  she  spread 
A  stream  oi  glory  flanCd  above  his  head. 
As  when  from  some  bdeaguer'd  town  arise, 
The  smokes  high-curling  to  the  shaded  shies, 
(Seen  from  some  island  o'  r  the  main  afar 
When  men  distressed  hang  out  the  sign  of  war,) 
With  long-projected  beams  the  seas  are  bright. 
And  heav'n's  wide  arch  reflects  the  ruddy  light* 

o2 


/ 
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So  from  Aclulles*  head  the  spUndovrs  rite, 
Beflecting  blaze  on  blaze  against  the  skies. 
Forth  marcKd  the  chiefs  and,  distant  from  the  crowd. 
High  on  the  rampart^  rais*d  his  tmee  aknuL 
With  her  own  sh&ui  Minenra  swells  the  sound  i 

Tenor.        Troj  starts  €Lstonxsh*dy  and  the  shores  rebound. 
As  the  loud  trumpet's  brazen  mouth  ^comfar. 
With  shrilling  clangor  sounds  th'  alarm  of  war. 
So  high  his  dreadful  voice  the  hero  rear*d ; 

Trepidation.  'Hosts  dropped  their  arms,  and  trembled  as  they  heard ; 
And  back  the  chariots  roU^  and  coursers  bound. 
And  steeds  and  men  lie  mingled  on  the  ground. 

Terror.         Aghast  they  see  the  Ami^  lightnings  play. 

And  f»m  their  eyeballs  from  the,/2a«Atii^  ray; 
Thrice  from  the  trench  his  brazen  voice  he  rais'd; 
And  f Artce  they  fled  confounded  and  amaz'd; 
Twelve  in  the  tumult  wedged  untimely  rushed 
On  their  own  spears,  by  their  own  chariots  crush'd: 
While  shielded  from  the  c&zrf«,  the  Greeks  obtain 
The  long'disputed  carcase  of  the  «Zatit. 

Pope's  Homer. 

XIY.— CONJUGAL  AFFECTION  WITH  DI8TBB88. 
The  parting  scene  between  Hector  and  Andromache. 

Complain-     *'  Too  daring  prince  1  Ah,  whither  dost  thou  run  ? 

ing  with        ^^  too  forgetful  of  thy  M«/e  and  «o»  / 

And  think st  thou  not  how  wretched  we  shall  be. 

Fear.  A  widow  I,  an  helpless  orphan  he !  I 

For  sure  such  courage  length  of  life  denies. 
And  thou  must  fall,  thy  virtue* s  sacrifice, 
Greece  in  her  ^'ii^/e  heroes  ^^rove  in  vain : 
Now  Ao«^«  oppose  thee,  and  thou  must  be  slain, 

>  The  reader  will  hardlr  need  to  be  told,  that  saeh  matter 
ooffht  to  be  expressed  witn  a  raited  voice. 
■  These  three  linea  to  be  spoken  qweher  than  the  rat 
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Oh,  grant  me,  gods!  ere  Hector  meets  his  doom. 
All  I  can  ask  of  heav*n,  an  eetrly  tomb  I 
So  shall  my  days  in  one  sad  tenor  run. 
And  end  with  sorrows,  as  they  first  hegvn. 
No  parent  now  remains  my  griefs  to  share, 
'So  father* s  aid,  no  mother's  tender  care. 
Yet  while  my  Hector  still  survives,  I  see 

My  father,  mother^  brethren,  all  in  thee. 

•  •••••• 

AUts!  mj  parents^  brothers,  kindred,  aU, 
Once  more  will  perish,  if  my  Hector  fall. 
Thy  t<;(/^,  thy  infant,  in  the  danger  share; 
Oh,  prove  a  husband's  and  a  parent's  care. 
That  quarter  most  the  skilful  Greeks  annoy, 
Where  yon  wild  fig-trees  join  the  wall  of  Troy. 
Thou  from  this  tow'r  defend  th*  important  post. 
There  Agamemnon  points  his  dreadful  host; 
That  pass  Tydides,  Ajax^  strives  to  gain. 
And  there  the  vengeful  Spartan  fires  his  train. 
Thrice  our  bold  foes  the,/£erc6  attack  have  ^v'n, 
Or  led  by  hopes,  or  dictated  firom  heao'n. 
Let  ofA^«  in  the  field  their  arm  employ ; 
But  stay^  my  Hector^  here,  and  guard  his  Troy." 

The  chief  replied,  *'  That  post  shall  be  my  care; 
Nor  that  alone,  but  oZ/  the  works  of  war. 
How  would  the  sons  of  Troy,  in  arms  renown' d^ 
And  Troy's  proud  dames^  whose  garments  sweep  the 

ground, 
Attaint  the  Zt»^r6  of  my  former  name^ 
Should  Hector  basely  quit  i^Q  field  of  fame  f 
My  early  youth  was  bred  to  warlike  pains; 
My  JOttZ  impels  me  to  the  martial  plains. 
Si^  foremost  let  me  ^toiuZ  to  giiar^Z  the  thrajne^ 
To  save  ray  father's  honours  and  my  oum. 
Yet  come  it  trtZ2/  the  <2ay  decreed  hy  fates  I 
(How  my  heart  trembles,  while  my  ^ongrv^  relates!) 


Depr«catioo« 


LanMntiiig. 
Comfort. 


Appr^6ii« 
■loll. 


Entreating. 

A.pipreli6n« 
•ion. 


Entreating. 
Courage. 


Ayerdon. 
Courage. 


Api^relieBB 
■ion. 
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rfttlloSt 


Grief  with 
MnotMMi. 


fnsnlting. 


Pity. 


Tbe  dajr  when  thou,  tnipmal  Troy!  must  hendj 
Must  see  thy  warriors  fdlit  iky  glories  end. 
And  yet  no  presage  dire  so  wofunds  my  iBcn^f, 
Mymother^s  death,  the  nek  of  my  kind: 
Not  JPrtsm'^  Aoorjf  Aotr «  d^Vd  with  ^ore, 
Not  oZZ  my  h^thers  gatping  on  the  shore^ 
As  tAtRtf,  ^9idrmiuwA«/ — thy  griefs  I  dread! 
I  see  thee  franMai^,  weeping,  captive  led. 
In  Argioe  loams  onr  battles  to  design^ 
And  tooe«,  of  whidi  so  fcir;^  ajMir^  was  /Am?.' 
There  whfle  yon  gman  beneath  the  had  of  {(/e. 
They  cry,  *  Behold  the  m^Afy  Hectares  wife!* 
Some  Aoi^Afsr  ^TnetfA,  who  fires  thy  tears  to  dee. 
Embitters  cM  thy  woes  by  naming  me. 
The  thonghts  of  giory  past,  and  preeetd  shame, 
A  thousand  griefi  shall  teoikM  at  the  name/ 
May  I  Ke  eo2ef  before  that  drtadfat  day, 
Frcss'd  with  a  load  of  momanenial  clay  t 
Thy  Hector,  wnpt  in  everkating  ideep. 
Shall  neither  hear  thee  sigh,  nor  see  thee  weep^* 

Thns  haying  spoke,  di*  Hhutriaas  chief  of  Troy 
Stretched  laifmid  arms  to  eZotp  the  2(nv/jf  ftoy. 

TendemaM.  The  &a5e  dnng,  cf3^tn^,  to  his  nnrse^  breast 

Sear'd  with  the  deuatied  helm  and  noddii^'trest. 
With  sacred  |>2MU«re  enisA  fond  parent  sndtd. 
And  Hector  AoslMMf  to  reUeve  his  cftt&f ; 
Hie  gStfring  terrors  from  ins  ftrmet  unbound. 
And  plac*d  the  ftaomn^  helmet  on  the  ground. 
Then  iUsf '<!  the  cAtU,  and  ^^Ki^  A^  in  itir, 
Thns  to  i^  gods  prefgrr'd  sl  parents  prayer. 

intutmHaiu     '*0  Thau,  whose  ^fot^  fills  th*  tthereed  ihrone. 
And  all  ye  deathless  Powers!  protect  my  «oii.' 
Chrant  Am,  like  me,  tOTmrcAiue^/ttsf  renown. 
To  jfiiartf  liie  TVeyiam,  to  defend  tiie  croom. 
Against  his  countrfsjbes  the  km**  to  wage. 
And  me  the  Aefor  of  ^efidure  age! 


Narrmtloit 
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So  vhen  tritanphant  from  wcoessfid  taHs, 
Of  heroes  slain,  he  bean  ihe  reekifig  spoils^ 
Whole  hosts  may  haU  htm  with  deserved  aoeUdm, 
And  say,  "*  This  chief  transcends  lua  fE^her^s  fame/ 
While  pleased  amidst  the  gen'ral  shouts  o£  Tray, 
His  mother*s  conseunts  heart  o^wjhws  with/oy." 
He  spoke,  and  fondly  gazing  on  her  ckamOy 
Restored  iiie  pleasing  burden  to  her  arms; 
Soft  on  her  fragrant  breast  the  babe  she  /aw2, 
Hush*d  to  repose,  and  with  a  «9?ii2e  surteifd^ 
The  troubled  pleasure  soon  oha$tis*d  with /met. 
She  mingled  with  thd  miife  t^fcMing  tetw. 


TendemeM. 


AppTolioii* 
lion. 


XV.^liCOtmHtTJIi  l>S8CB»WDir. 

From  ^aeas^s  account  oi  the  Sack  of  Trey. 

All  were  attentic^  to  the  godlike  mem^  Atteaiion. 

When  frx>m  his  lofty  couch  he  thus  hegetk: 

Great  queen!  wh&t  you  comfHand  me  to  r^te         Respect. 

Renews  the  sad  retnemhrante  of  our  yhfo  ;  <Grier. 

An  empire  from  its  oklfoundtOions  rentj 

And  cc'ry  tdo  the  Trojans  underujent; 

A  populous  city  made  a  desert  place  ; 

AU  that  I  sam^  afid  ptttt  (^  trhich  I  toas; 

Not  ey*B  the  hardest  of  oor  fifes  could  hear, 

Nor  ^tem  Ulysses  tell  irithcmt  a  ^aor. 

•  ■  V  •  •  •  •• 

Twas  now  the  dead  of  ni^A^,  when  sleep  repairs    Honor. 
Ottr  dmfiio^  ujom  miik  #(^,  o«r  mifu2s  with  ceeres. 
When  Hector's  gkost  helbre  nly  sight  appears; 
Shrouded  in  blood  he  stood,  and  bath*d  in  f^ar^.        Fitj. 
Such  as  when  by  thejl^rce  ^elides  sUdn, 
Hiessalian  coursers  dragged  him  o'<er  Ihe  pbsm, 
SwotVn  were  his  fiet, «  whtem  the  thongs  were  Mru^t 
"Ibrough  the  iMsrcVf  ^unAfi 
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Ooorai*. 


Pity. 


Gitet 


UfiUhe  thai  Hector,  who  return*  d  from  tatU 

Of  toar  triumphant  in  JBocicm  spoils; 

Or  him,  who  made  ibe  fainting  Greeks  retire^ 

Hurling  amidst  their  fleets  the  Phrygian  fire. 

His  hair  and  beard  werer  dotted  stiff  friih  gore  ; 

The  ghastly  wounds  he  for  hia  country  bore. 

Now  stream*d  afresh. 

I  ioep<  to  see  the  vuionarj  man, 

And  whilst  my  trance  continu'd,  thus  began: 

O  light  of  Trojans,  and  support  of  TVoy, 
Hhj  father's  champion,  and  tiy  country's  joy  r 
Oh,  long  expected  by  iky  friends!  from  whence- 
Art  thou  «o  2a<tf  retum'd  to  onr  defence  f 
Alas !  what  tooinuiff  are  M«<e  f    What  neio  disgrace 
Deforms  the  man/y  Acmour^  of  ihjface  f 

*The  spectre,  groaning  from  his  inmost  breast, 
This  warning  in  these  mournful  words  express'd ; 
Wftrniog.     Haste,  goddess-born !  Escape,  by  timely  flightr 
The  flames  and  horrors  of  this^oZ  night. 
The  foes  already  hKve  possess*d  our  waU; 
Troy  nods  from  high,  and  totters  to  hesfaU. 
Enough  is  jMzu/  to  Priam*  s  royal  name, 
Enough  to  country,  and  to  deathless  fame 
If  by  a  mortal  arm  my  father* s  throne 
Could  have  been  «av'd^  Mi*  arm  ike  feat  had  ctcme* 
TVoy  now  commends  to  thee  her  future  state^ 
And  gives  her  gods  companions  of  thy  fate. 
DIreetlng.     Under  their  umbrage*  hope  for  happier  walls. 
And  follow  where  thy  various  fortune  calls. 

'He  said,  and  brought  from  forth  the  sacred  chair, 
The  gods,  and  relics  of  th'  immortal  fire. 


Horror* 


>  **  The  9peetn^  &c.  These  two  lines,  and  the  ghoet^s 
speech,  are  to  be  spoken  in  a  dtep  and  koQow  voice,  dowly 
and  §(Amnhf,  with  Ut(U  ritmg  otfaUing. 

[***  Umbrage'*^  is  here  used  in  its  prinuuy  sense,  namely, 
inadB  ;  protection ;  aospioes.] 

*  **  He  laid,  and,"  &e.  Here  the  Toice  remunes  its  usual  key. 
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Now  peals  of  shouts  came  thund'ring  from  afoTr        trepidaHpo. 

Cries  f  threats^  and  hud  lament ,  and  mingled  war. 

The  notstf  approaches^  though  our  palace  stood 

Aloof  frota  streets,  embosom' d  close  with  voood; 

Louder  and  louder  stUl^  I  hear  th'  alarms 

Of  AttfRan  m««  <2u<tncf,  and  clashing  arms, 

Fear  broke  my  slumbers. 

I  fitoimt  the  terrace:  thence  the  toton  survey^ 
And  Ziff/^n  what  the  swelling  sounds  convey. 
Tben  JSector^s  faith  was  manifestly  cleared; 
And  Chedanfraxd  in  ojMn  ZtgA^  appeared. 
The  palace  of  Deiphbbus  ascends 
In  smoky  Jlames,  and  catches  on  his  friends, 
Ucalegon^  bums  n^a:/;  ^A«  «&a«  ar&  bright 
With  splendours  not  their  oi&n,  and  MtW  with  sparh- 

ling  light. 
New  clamours  and  new  clangours  now  ome. 
The  trumpeVs  voice,  with  agonizing  cries, 
Wiilt  frenzy  seiz*d  I  run  to  meet  th'  alarms^  Oonngt. 

Resolv'd  on  (2?aM,  resoly'd  to  <ft^  in  anTU. 
But  first  to  gather  friends,  with  toAom  t'  oppose, 
If  fortune  favoured,  and  rcpe?  the/oe«, 
By  courage  roused,  by  Zore  o^  country  fir* d. 
With  sense  of  Acmour  and  revenge  inspired. 

PaniJieus,  Apollo's  priest,  a  sacred  name,  Trepidatioii. 

Had  *8cap*d  the  Grecian  swords,  and  passed  Hheflcane. 
With  refoV*  loaded  to  my  <2bor«  he  fled,  • 
And  by  the  hand  his  tender  grandson  led. 

What  hope,  O  Pantheus  f   Whither  can  we  run  t    Questioning. 
Where  make  a  stand?  Or  whatm«y  yet  be  done? 
Scarce  had  I  spoke,  when  Pantheus,  with  a  groan, 
'Troy — ^is  no  more  I    Her  glories  now  are  gone.        Oricf. 

[  1  '*  Ucalegon  bunu  next**  In  imitation  of  the  original,  the 
owner  of  the  house  is,  by  metot^fmy,  put  for  the  house  itself.] 

'  **  TVvMT  is  no  man*'  Such  short  periods,  comprehending 
mudi  in  lew  words,  may  often  receive  additional  force  by  a 
short  pause  between  the  wminatwe  and  the  verb. 
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Awe. 
Honor. 


Cringing. 


Wondw. 


The  ftOal  day,  tV  etppobiiid  kowr  U  eome^ 

Whan  wrathfiU  Jme*%  irmoeMe  d^om 

Transfif^  the  Trcjan  OMe  to  Oreeiem  haiub  t 

Our  eiifs  m*apt  inflames;  fk^foe  commands* 

To  several  posts  iheir  parties  tliey  divide; 

Some  block  the  funrme  streets ;  some  scour  the  wide. 

The  bold  they  MZ/;  th*  toMfory  thej  surprise : 

Who  fights  meets  fi(Mi^A»  and  d^A  finds  him  -who 

flies. 

DrydesLS  VirgiL 


•te^lMMMM 


XYI. — ASKnra,  ItSPBOOf,  AmiOBATION. 

A  troop  came  next,  who  crowns  and  annour  wore** 
And  proud  defiance  in  their  2oo^  they  bore. 

"  For  thee"  they  cried,  "  amidst  alcarmt  and  strife^ 
We  sail'd  in  tempests  down  the  stream  of  life ; 
For  thee  whole  nations  filVd  with  fire  and  bloody 
And  swam  to  empire  tlurough  the  pnrple  flood, 
"Those  ilb,  we  £2ar'<f,  thy  inspiration  own; 
What  vtr^tftf  seem'd,  was  done  for  thee  alone." 
^^  Ambitious  fools  r  the  queen  replied  and  frowned, 
**  Be  all  your  deeds  in  dark  oblivion  drowned. 
There  sleep  forgot  with  mighty  tyrants  gone; 
Your  statues  moidder*d  and  your  ffam^^  unAiunofi." 
A  sudden  cloud  straight  snatch* d  them  from  jnys^ht. 
And  each  nuyestic  phantom  sunk  in  n^A/. 

Then  came  the  smallest  tribe  I  yet  had  seen ; 
Plain  was  their  dress,  and  modest  was  their  mi^n. 


1  The  pupil,  if  he  hag  not  raid  tiie  *'  Temple  of  Fame;'  (from 
which  iaoE  extract  is  taken,)  most  be  informed  of  the  plot  of 
the  poem,  Tiz.  The  atrijhor  rtpfeaents  numbers  of  the  por- 
vaers  of  &me,  as  repuring,  in  crowds,  to  the  temple  of  that 
Ifoddess,  in  quest  of  her  teppmlbatieft)  \i^  itfe  dilntently  re- 
cei^  by  ber,  aooordinf  to  their  respeiftiir*  merits,  &d. 

■  **  Those  tflf  ,**  fto.  The  meaning  of  this  line  (wfaieh  is  not 
«o6  ob^ous)  is,  **  Oitir  befahg  guil^  «f  sueh  •JrtmTagatwes, 
shows  how  eaget  we  iref«  to  obtain  ft '— -" " 
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*<  tPrtmt  idol  of  mankind  f  We  neiiher  claim 
The  praise  o£  merits  nor  aspire  tofimte; 
But  safe  in  deserts  from  th*  applause  of  m«fi, 
Would  <ft9  tmheard  o^  as  we  liv^d  wueen* 
*Tis  aZZ  ire  de^  thee  to  oMeaal  f)x>m  n^Af 
Those  acU  of  goodness  whicli  M4?mM/i^9  rM|«»f«. 
Oh,  let  us  fldU  the  secret  joy  pftrlafee* ' 
To  follow  mWt(6  ev*n  fcnr  «ir*ii*'«  «idDe.** 

^'  And  Ihe  there  m«A  who  #{ii;$r^  immortal  fame  t 
Who  then  with  incense  «hAll  odbf^  our  viam^  9 
But,  mortals!  Anpto  'tis  still  our  greatest  pride 
To  &/<a2r«  those  virtues  which  the  ^<nm^  would  hide* 
"Rise,  Muses]  Risei  Add  ail  your  ftm^tif  ^tvdtfA  / 
These  must  not  ^^ecjv  in  darkness  and  in  ^AfotA/' 
She  said.    'In  air  the  tremblv^  music  JlouHi 
And  on  the  winds  triumphaat  swell  the  notes; 
So  so/t,  though  high;  so  loudy  and  yet  so  clear; 
Ev'n  list'ning  angels  lean  from  heav*n  to  A^or. 
To  farthest  shores  ih*  ambrosial  spirit  JUes, 
Sweet  to  the  worlds  and  grateful  to  the  «Ate«. 
While  thus  I  stood  intent  to  «e6  and  heat. 
One  <»me,  methought,  and  whispered  in  my  ear: 

'<  'WTud  could  thus  Aig'A  t^y  rash  ambition  raise  f 
Art  thaa^fand  youth?  a  candidate  tot  praise  f* 
'Tis  ^ru^,  said  I,  not  vote/  of  hopes  1  came  ; 
fVyr  who  so  fond,  as  youthful  hards,  of  fame? 
But  yew,  alas !  the  casual  blessing  boast , 
So  hard  to  gain,  so  easy  to  be  2o«f . 
How  f>ain  that  second  Ufe  in  0/^5'  breath, 
Th*  tf^tofe  which  imf«  tnAm/  o^^  e/^aM. 
Ease,  health,  and  /t/^,  for  /Au  they  must  res^ 
(ITnmrtf  the  termre,  and  how  oo^^  the^Tie/) 


Indifference. 


DeUght. 

Wonder. 

Informing. 


Pleasing 
deecription* 


Qnestioning 
with  reproof. 

Apology. 
Concern. 


^  To  l>tt  gpoksn  M  meMHemhf  m  poMibie. 
'  ^*  Wh^  MtM  thai  kigh^  8tc.,  murt  be  spoken  with  a  k>wto 
"voiee  than  the  foreg^ng. 
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The  great  man's  cvrse^  without  the  gahu,  endmev 
Though  wretched,  JUUtefdy  and  though  etmed^  poor. 
All  lucklesM  wits  their  enemies  profess'd. 
And  all  suocetafiU,  jealous  friendi  at  beat. 

IndiflbreDM.  Nor  yam«  I  slight,  nor  f(Mr  her  favours  caU: 
She  eomea  unlook'd  for,  if  she  eomes  at  all. 
But  if  the  purchase  costs  so  dear  a  price, 

Appnhen-    As  soothing  folly  or  exalting  vice; 

lion  of  cTil.  ^^^j  j£  jjj^  ^,j^  must>fa*ter  2aio2M«  sway. 

And  follow  still,  where ybrfttntf  leads  the  way; 
Or  if  no  &am  bear  my  rising  name^ 
But  the /a/rn  netW  oi  another's  fame  ; 
Dep««e«tioii.Then  <«acA  me,  heaxi*n,  to  feorn  the  guilty  hays^ 

Drive  from  my  breast  that  wretched  lust  of  praise. 
Unblemished  let  me  Ztv«,  or  £fttf  unAfunm ; 
OA,  grant  me  honest  fame;  or  ^ont  me  none/ 

Po/w. 

ZVII. — SATIRICAL  DESCRIPTION. 

Sneer,  or     Ti8  from  high  life  high  characters  are  drawn: 
mock  praiM. j^  g^^.  j^^  ^rope  is  /irice  a  saint  in  lawn. 

Il  judge  Is  just;  a  chanc'llor^—juster  still; 

A  goumnum  leam*d;  a  bishop — ^what  you  wiU; 

Wise,  if  a  minister;  but  if  a  hing. 

More  %oisey  more  just,  more  leanCd,  more  every  thing. 
Teaching.        'Tis  education  forms  the  common  mind ; 

Just  as  the  tuj^  is  bent,  the  tree's  inclined. 
Boasting.     ^Boastful  and  rough,  your  first  son  is  a  squire; 
Smooth.       The  next  a  tradesman,  meeh,  and  much  a  liar; 
Stmt  Tom  struts  a  soldier,  open,  bold,  and  brave; 

Sneak.  TPt^/  «neaA«  a  scri&ner,  an  exceeding  knave. 


1  Though  these  lines  contain  dexr^otiotu,  or  e^rae^0rr,  they 
ma^  be  expressed  with  action,  ahnost  as  if  they  were  tpeeeket. 
This  first  Ime  "  Boastful  and  rounh^  &c.,  may  be  ipokea  idth 
tiie  action  of  hoattntg;  and  bo  for  the  rest. 
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Xs  he  a  churchman  f    Then  he's  fond  ofpow'r; 
A  Quaker?    ^Sly.    A  Presbyterianf    ^Sour, 
Ji.  smart  free-thinker  t    All  things  in  an  hoar. 

Ask  men's  opinions — Scoto  now  shall  tell 
How  trade  increases,  and  the  world  goes  tDcll: 
Strike  off  his  pension  by  the  setting  sun, 
^nd  Britain,  if  not  Europe,  is  undone. 

Manners  in^  fortune,  humours  turn  with  climes, 
Tenets  with  hooks,  and  principles  with  times. 
Search  then  the  ruling  passion.     There  alone 
The  wild  are  constant,  and  the  cunning  known. 
This  clue  once  found  unravels  all  the  rest; 
The  prospect  clears,  and  Wharton  stands  confest ; 
W/iarton.f  the  scorn'  and  wonder*  of  our  days. 
Whose  ruling  passion  was  the  /«»/  o£ praise, 
^om  with  whate'er  could  tirtn  it  from  the  wise, 
Women  axid  fools  must  like  him,  or  he  dies. 
Though  wond'ring  senates  hung  on  all  he  spoke. 
The  club  must  Aat7  him  master  of  ihejoke. 
Shall  parts  «o  various  aim  at  nothing  neto  ? 
He'll  shine  a  7\c%  and  a  WUmot  too. 

A  salmon's  belly,  Helluo*  was  thy  fat^ 
The  doctor  call'd,  declares  all  help  too  late. 
«  Mercy,"  cries  Helluo,  "  mercy  on  my  soul ! 
Is  there  no  hope  f    Alas!  then  bring  the  jowl."^ 

*^  Odious!  In  woollen!  ^Twould  a  saint  provoke^ 
Were  the  last  words  that  ^or  Narcissa  spoke. 
^*  No  :  let  a  charming  chintz  and  Brussels  lace. 
Wrap  my  coZ(f  limbs,  and  «Aa^«  my  lifeless  face. 
One  n^f^  n^^i  sure,  be  ugly,  though  one's  dead: 
And^— JB^^^y—- give  this  cheek — a  little-^red.*' 


Pride. 
•  F<»nnal. 
^  PMTiah. 
Fopperj. 


Teaching. 


e  Contempt. 
^Admiration 


Eager. 

AdmiratittB. 

Contempt. 


Treirfdation. 

Deprecation. 
Grief  with 
sickneis. 
Aversion. 


Weaknesi. 


Ezpfaing. 


1  **HelltiO^'  signifies  ffluUon. 

*  That  is,  a  surfeit  of  fresh  salmon  was  thy  death. 

*  The  glutton  will  continue  to  indulge  his  appetite  (so  indeed 
will  every  habitual  offender  in  every  kind)  in  spite  of  all  con- 
Bsquenees. 
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Civil  with 
weakness. 

Grief. 
Weeping. 

Weak. 
Dignity. 

PraylBg. 


The  eaurtier  smooth^  who^/br^y  ffears  had  shuCd 
An  humble  servant  to  edl  Auman  kind^ 
Just  bnw^t  out  this,  when  scarce  hia  tongue  could 

stir; 
*^  If->^wbere  I'm  gaii^^^'--.l  could — s^'oe  you,  air," 

"  I  givey  and  I  devise^'*  old  Euelio  said. 
And  sigh'd,  "  my  lands  and  tenements  to  Ned.*' 

^*  Your  money,  sir."  '  *  My  moneff^  sir  1—.  1<F%a/ — aUf 
Why — ^if  I  must — (then  wept) — ^I  give  it— PcncZ." 
* '  The  maww,  sir  ?"— "The  mdtmn-'*^''  Hold,"  he  cried, 
*'  I  cannot — mtist  not  part  with  ^Aof' -^and  died. 

And  yoti,  brave  Cobham  1  at  your  latest  breath 
Shall  feel  your  ruling  passion  strong  in  death. 
Such  in  that  moment,  as  in  aU  the  past^ 
*'  Oh,  save  my  country^  heaven  T  shall  be  your  last. 

Pope. 


XVIU VSX4TIOK — FBRTKE88— .CBIHGINO. 

Pope's  complaint  of  the  impertinence  of  scribblen. 

Oratitade.     Friend}  to  my  life  !  (which  did  not  you  prol&ng. 
Vexation.     'The  toorld  had  wanted  many  an  idle  song) 

What  dropt  or  nostrum^  can  this  plague  remove  f 

Or  which  must  «ni/  me,  &fool*s  wrath  or  2ooef 

A  dire  dilemma!  Either  way  I'm  ^pecf; 

If  foes,  they  write,  if  friends  they  retuf  me  dead. 

Seifdj  and  ftec/  down  to  judge,  how  wretched  If 

Who  can'f  be  «t/en^,  and  who  toill  not  lie. 

To  laugh  were  want  of  goodness  and  of  grace ; 

And  to  be  grave  exceeds  all  pow^r  of  face. 

I  sit  with  sad  civility;  I  read 

With  serious  anguish^  and  an  aching  head; 


1  Dr.  Xrbathnot,  his  friend  andphysician. 

s  "  The  toorld  had  xoanted.**  Thus  fajr  ought  to  be  spoken 
with  great  emphasis,  as  if  somewhat  very  important  were  com- 
ing; and  the  remaining  part  of  the  line^  ^  many  an  idle  song," 
in  a  ludicrous  manner. 
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Ill 


Then  drop,  at  last,  but  in  ummlling  ears^ 

This  saving  counsel,  "Keep  your  piece  nine  years  **^ 

*'  Nine  years  /"  cries  he,  who  high  in  Drury-lane, 
JLulVd  by  soft  zephyrs  through  the  broken  pane^ 
Rhymes  ere  he  wakes,  and  prbUs  before  term  ends^ 
Oblig*da  by  Aw^tfr— .and  request  a£ friends. 
'  *■  The  piece,  you  think,  is  iacorreet.    Why  take  it. 
Tm  all  submission;  what  you'd  have  it,  medie  it." 
Three  things  another's  modest  wishes  bound; 
My  firiendship,  and  &  prologue,  and  ten  pound, 
Pidioleon^  sends  to  me;  **  You  know  his  Grace, 
"  J  want  &  patron — Ask  him  for  &  place,** 
"  'Pitholeon  libelTd  me"— »» But  here's  a  letter 
Informs  you,  sir,  'twas  when  he  knew  no  better. 
Dare  you  refrtse  him;  'Curl  invites  to  dine; 
He'll  write  sl  journal,  or  he'll  turn  divine,*' 

JBless  me  J    A  packet!  *'  'Tis  a  stranger  sues; 
A  virgin  tragedy;  an  orphan  muse.** 
If  I  dislike  ity  *^  Furies!  deaths  and  rage!*' 
If  I  aDprove,  "  Commend  it  to  the  stage,** 
There,  thank  my  stars,  my  whole  commission  ends^ 
The  play*rs  and  I  are,  luckily,  no  friends, 
Fir*d,  that  the  house  reject  him,  ''*S  death,  I'll 

print  iiy 
And  shame  i}ie  fools — ^Your  int*rest,  sir,  with  Zintot," 
*' Lintot  (dull  rogue!)  will  think  your  price  too 

much." 
**  Kot,  sir,  if  you  revise  it  and  retouch,** 
All  mv  demurs  but  double  his  attacks. 
At  last  he  whispers,  "  Do ;  and  we  go  snacks." 
Glad  of  a  quarrel,  straight  I  clapp*d  the  door. 
•*  *Str,  let  me  see  you  and  your  works  no  more," 

^  Alluding  to  HoTaoe*B  '^NQnumqne  premetur  in  aimam.* 

*  Pitholeon.     Tho  name  of  a  foolish  ancient  poet. 

'  **  Curl  invites/^  &c.     Mr.  Pope  was,  it  seems,  ill  used  by 

Cnrl,  a  bookseller,  by  the  writer  of  a  journal  or  newspaper,  and 

by  a  *'  parson  much  bemused  in  beer.** 


Advising. 

OfieDcewith 
iorprise. 


Pertnest. 
Cringing. 
Tezation. 
Cringing. 


*  Offence. 
**  Cringing. 

Threatening. 
Surprise. 

Anger. 

Cringing. 

Comfort.. 

Anger. 

Cringing. 
Excuse. 

Cringing.  , 

yexatlo«u 

Wheedling. 

Offence. 

IMsmlflsing 
with  anger. 
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XIX. — ^POLITE  GONVBBSATION. 

The  leane  between  Mr.  Be^il  aad  Indiana,  in  wfaieh  aibe 
endeavonn  to  find  oat  whetiier  he  has  any  other  regard  far 
her  than  that  of  rational  esteem^  or  Platonic  love.— ^iteefe. 

Reapect.  Bevil. — 'hisdam,  yovLT  most  obedieni,  Howdoyoa 

do  to-^7  ?  r  am  afraid  70a  wished  me  gone  last 
niglit  before  I  went.  But  you  were  partly  to  hlcame. 
For  who  oould  letme  you  in  the  agreeable  humour 
you  were  in? 

Indiana. — ^If  you  were  pleased,  sir,  we  were  both 
pleased;  for  your  company,  which  is  ahoaye  agree^ 
able,  was  more  peculiarly  so  last  night. 

Bey. — My  company,  madam  I  You  rally.  I  siud 
very  little. 

Ind.— Too  little  you  always  say,  sir,  for  my  iat" 
provement  and  for  my  credit;  by  the  same  token^  that 
I  am  afraid  you  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  saying 
too  much  last  night;  and  unfortunately,  when  a 
woman  is  in  the  talking  vein  she  wants  noMng  so 
much  as  to  have  leave  to  expose  herself, 

Bev I  hope,  madam,  I  shall  always  have  the 

sense  to  give  you  leave  to  expose  yourself,  as  you 
call  it,  without  interruption.  [Bowing  respectfully.] 
Ind. — ^If  I  had  your  talents,  sir,  or  your  power,  to 
make  my  actions  speak  for  me,  I  might  be  silent,  and 
yet  pretend  to  somewhat  more  than  being  agreeable. 
But  as  it  is 

Humility.  Bev. — Really,  madam,  I  know  o£none  of  my  actions 
that  deserve  your  attention.  If  I  might  be  vain 
of  any  thing,  it  is,  that  I  have  imderstanding  enough 
to  mark  you  out,  madam,  from  all  your  sex  as  the 
most  deserving  object  of  my  esteem. 

Anxiety.  Ind.  [Aside.] — A  cold  word!  Though  I  cannot 

claim  even  his  esteem.     [To  him.]    Did  I  think,  sir, 

Beapect       that  your  esteem  for  me  proceeded  from  any  thing 
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In  me,  and  not  altogether  from  your  own  generadty^ 
X  should  be  in  danger  otforfeUing  it. 
Bey. — How  «o,  madam  ? 

Ind. — What  do  you  thmk,  sir,  would  be  so  likehf 
to  puff  up  a  weak  woihan's  vamty  as  the  esteem  of  a 
snan  of  understanding  f  Esteem  is  the  result  of  cool 
reeuon;  the  Tolnntarj  tribute  paid  to  inward  worth. 
WTio,  then,  would  not  be  proud  of  the  esteem  of  a 
person  of  sense,  which  is  always  unbiassed;  whilst 
lave  is  often  the  effect  of  weakness.  [Looking  hard  at 
Sevil,  who  casts  down  his  eyes  respectfully.]  Esteem 
arises  from  a  higher  source,  the  substantial  merit  of 
the  nand. 

Sev. — True,  madam;  and  great  minds  only  can 
command  it.  [Bowing  respectfully.]  The  utmost 
pleasure  and  pride  of  my  life,  madam,  is,  that  I 
endeavour  to  esteem  you  as — ^I  ought.  ^ 

Jjad. — [Aside.] — A3  he  ot^ht  I  Still  mare  perplex*  Apprdien. 
iag  /     He  neither  saves  nor  htlls  my  hope.    I  will  '^^* 
try  hint  a  little  ^r^A^.     [To  him.]    Now,  I  think  Qnattioiiing. 
on  ity  I  must  beg  your  opinion,  sir,  on  a  point  which 
created  a  debate  between  my  aunt  and  me,  just  hefore 
joa  came  in.     She  would  needs  have  it,  that  no  man 
ever  does  any  extraordinary  kindness  for  a  woman 
but  from  selfish  views. 

Bev. — Well,  madam,  I  cannot  say,  but  I  am  in  B«spaet. 
the  main,  of  her  opinion,  if  she  means  by  selfish  views 
what  some  understand  by  the  phrase;  that  is,  his 
own  pleasure;  the  highest  pleasure  human  nature  is 
caped>le  of,  that  of  being  conscious  that  from  his 
superfluity,  an  innocent  and  virtuous  spirit,  a  person 
whom  he  thinks  one  of  the  prime  ornaments  of  the 
creation,  is  raised  above  the  temptations  and  sorrows 
of  life;  the  pleasure  of  seeing  satisfaction,  health, 
and  gladness  brighten  in  the  countenance  of  one  he 
vedues  above  aU  mankind.    What  a  nuin  bestows  in 
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tuch  a  way,  may,  I  tbink,  be  said,  in  ome  saue,  to  be 
laid  out  with  a  selfish  Tiew  as  muoh  as  if  he  spent  it 
in  what  is  called  the  pleatmres  of  the  ts^rid;  with 
this  difference^  that  he  shows  a  better  taste  in  ea^MK^^ . 
Nor  should  I  think  this  any  such  eoBtraordinary  mat- 
ter of  heroism  in  a  man  of  an  easy  fortui^e.     Every 
gentleman  ought  to  be  capable  of  this,  and  I  doobt 
not  but  many  are.    For  I  hope  there  are  umi^  who 
take  more  delight  in  reflection  iltiaxL  sensation^— in 
Sudden  re.   thinking  than  in  eating, — But  what  am  I-  dinngf 
collection,     j-p^ijg  Q^^  j^g  ^^^Y^  hastily.]    My  hour  with  Mr. 

Myrtle  is  conte, — ^Madam,  I  must  take  my  le«re 
abruptly ;  but  if  you  please,  will  do  myself  the  plea- 
sure of  waiting  on  you  in  the  afternoon,  TiU  when, 
madam,  your  most  obedient. — [Exit.] 


ComplaU 
itanca. 

Anger. 


Coniplal. 
■ance. 


XX AlVGEIt — RECONCILIATION. 

The  scene  between  Mr.  Bevil  and  Mr.  Myrtle. — Siede. 

Bevil. — Sir,  I  am  extremely  abided  to  you  for  this 
honour. 

Myrtle. — The  time  and  plaoet  our  long  aeqnamt' 
once,  and  many  other  circumstanees  which  affect  me 
on  this  occasion,  oblige  me,  without  ceremony  or 
>antferenoe,  to  desire  that  you  will  comply  with  the 
request  in  my  letter^  of  which  yon  have  already 
aehnowiedged  the  recent 

Bev — Sir,  I  hove  received  a  letter  from  you  in  a 
-fery  nnusual  style.  But  as  I  am  conscious  of  the 
integrity  of  my  behaviomr  with  respect  to  you,  and 
intend  that  every  thing  in  this  matter  shall  be  your 
own  seeking,  I  shall  understand  nothing  but  what  you 
are  pleased  to  confirm  face  tojkce.  You  are  theie- 
&Te  to  take  tt  for  granted,  that  I  hAre  forgotten  the 
ooDtents  of  your  epistle. 
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Myrt. — Yowc  'Cooi  hehcariour,  Mr.  Berrilf  is  agree-  Anger, 
able  to  the  unworthy  use  you  have  made  of  my  n'm- 
pUeky  and  frecnkness  to  you.  And  I  see  your 
moderation  tends  to  your  own  advantage,  not  mine; 
to  your  onm  safety,  not  to  jugtiee  for  the  wrongs 
you  have  done  your/rwnrf. 

Bev ^My  otm  safety,  Mr.  Myrtle.  Oflfenoe. 

Myrt — Your  own  safety,  Mr.  Bev3.  Reproof: 

Bev — ^Mr.  Myrtle,  there  is  no  disguising  any  Dispieaanre. 
longer,  that  I  understand  what  you  would  force  me 
to.  You  know  my  principle  upon  liiat  /lontf ;  and  FkmnMi. 
you  have  o/if^  heard  me  express  my  disapprohaHon 
of  the  savage  manner  of  deciding  quarrels,  which 
tyrannical  custom  has  introduced,  to  the  breach  of 
cdl  laws,  both  divine  and  human, 

Myrt.T-~Mr.  Bevil,  Mr.  BevUf  It  would  be  a  Beproach. 
good  first  principle  in  those  wlio  have  so  tender  a  ^8>* 
conscience  that  way,  to  have  as  much  a^AorreTiCff  «t 
doing  injuries  as [Turns  away  abruptly.] 

Bev. — As  what  ? 

Myrt As  fear  of  answering  them.  Icriteitlng. 

'    Bev. — ^Mr.  Myrtle,  I  have  no  fear  of  answering  Self-viudi- 
any  injury  I  have  done  you;  because  I  have  meant  c***®"* 
yon  none;  for  the  truth  of  which  I  am  ready  to 
appeal  to  any  indifferent  person,  even  of  your  oum 
choosing.    But  I  own  I  am  afraid  of  doing  a  wicked  Seriousness. 
etction,  I  mean  of  shedding  your  blood,  or  giving  you 
an  opportunity  of  shedding  mine,  cold.    I  am  not 
ft&aid  of  you,  Mr.  Myrtle;  but  I  own  I  am  afraid  Piow 
of  Him  who  gave  me  iMs  Kfe  in  trust,  on  other  con'  '***<>»• 
ditions,  and  with  other  designs,  than  that  I  should 
'  hazard,  or  liirow  it  away,  because  a  rash  tnconside^ 
rate  man  is  pleased  to  be  offended,  without  htowmg 
whether  he  is  injured  or  not.    No — ^I  Ml  not.  Courage, 
for  your,  or  any  man^s  humour,  commit  a  known 

crime — a  crime  which  I  cannot  repair,  orwhtch  may, 
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in  the  tfery  act,  cat  me  off  fiom  all  posnbUiiy  of 
repentance. 

Bage.  Myrt. — Mr.  Beyil,  I  must  tell  you,  this  coolness^ 

Irritating,  this  moralizing ,  shall  not  cheat  me  of  my  love.  You 
may  wish  to  preserve  your  life,  that  you  may  wed 
Luanda,  And  I  have  reason  to  be  indifferent  about 
it,  if  I  am  to  lose  all  that  from  which  I  expect  any 
joy  in  life.  But  I  shall  first  try  one  means  toward 
recovering  her,  I  mean  by  showing  her  what  a 
dauntless  hero  she  has  chosen  for  her  husband, 

nmuMM.  Bev.--*Show  me  but  the  least  glimpse  of  argument 
that  I  am  authorized  to  contend  with  you  at  the  peril 
of  the  life  of  one  of  us,  and  I  am  ready  upon  your 
own  terms.  If  this  will  not  satisfy  you,  and  you  will 
make  a  lawless  assault  upon  me,  I  will  defend  myself 
as  against  a  ruffian.  There  is  no  such  terror^ 
Mr.  Myrtle,  in  the  taiger  of  those  who  are  quickly 
hot,  and  quickly  cool  again,  they  know  not  how  or 
why,  I  defy  you  to  show  wherein  I  have  wronged 
you. 

Xiritottiig.  Myrt — ^Mr.  Bevil,  it  is  easy  for  you  to  talk  cooUy 
on  this  occasion.  You  who  know  not,  I  suppose, 
what  it  is  to  love;  and  from  your  large  fortune  and 
your  specious  outward  carriage,  have  it  in  your 
power  to  obtain  the  hand  of  a  woman  of  honour, 
ufithoui  much  trouble  or  anxiety — you  know  nothing 

Jealousy,  of  what  it  is  to  be  alarmed,  distracted,  with  the 
terror  of  losing  what  is  dearer  than  life.    You  are 

Sareasm.  happy »  Your  marriage  goes  on  like  common  ^un- 
n6M,  and,  in  the  interim,  you  can  amuse  yourself 
with  making  love  to  Indiana, 

Anger.  Bev. — ^You  have  touched  me  beyond  the  patience 

of  a  man;  and  the  defence  of  spotless  innocence  will, 
I  hope,  excuse  my  accepting  your  challenge,  or  at 
least  my  obliging  you  to  retract  your  unworthy 
reflecUons»    I  will  not,  if  I  can  avoid  it,  shed  your 
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blood,  nor  shall  you  mines  but  Indiana's  unprotected 
innocence  1  will  defend,    YTko  waits  f  Aathotitif. 

Serv. — Did  you  call,  sir  ?  SulnniMioii. 

Bey. —  Yes,  go  caU  a  coach.  Command. 

Serv. — 5tr— Mr.  Myrtle-^Oenilemen^Yaa   are  Si*-  ^  ^ 
friends — I  am  but  a  servant — But  witfatob- 

Bev. — Call  a  coach.    [Exit  Serv.]  miMlon. 

[A  long  pause.    They  walk  sullenly  about  the  ^°*^' 
room.] 

[Aside.]— Shall  I  (though  provoked  beyond  «e^  ReeoUeetioa. 
feranee)  recover  myself  at  the  entrance  of  a  third 
person,  and  that  my  servant  too ;  and  shall  I  not 
have  a  due  respect  for  the  dictates  of  my  own  con- 
science;  for  what  I  owe  to  the  best  of  fathers,  and  to 
tke  defenceless  innocence  of  my  lovely  Indiana,  whose 
▼ery  life  depends  on  mine  f 

[To  Mr.  Myrtle.] — I  have,  thanh  heaven,  had 
time  to  recollect  myself,  and  have  determined  to  con" 
vince  you,  by  means  I  would  willingly  have  avoided, 
but  which  yet  are  preferable  to  murderous  duellings 
that  I  am  more  innocent  of  nothing  than  of  rivalling 
you  in  the  affections  of  Lucinda.  Mead  this  letter;  Ramon, 
and  consider  what  effect  it  woidd  have  had  upon  you  >*n^<^* 
to  have  ybtfiuf  it  about  the  man  you  had  murdered 

[Myrtle  reads,  and  discovers  thatBevil,  so  far  from 
preventing  his  marriage  with  Lucinda,  was  doing  all 
he  could  to  promote  it.] — Oh,  I  want  no  more  to  Joy. 
dear  your  innocence,  my  injured  worthy  friend,    I 
see  her  dear  name  at  the  bottom^~l  see  that  you  Shame, 
have  heeafar  enough  from  designing  any  ohstacle  to 
my  happiness,  while  I  have  been  treating  my  hene^  Bemone. 
factor  as  my  betrayer.     Oh,  Bevil,  with  what  v3ords  Ckmftuion. 
shall  I 

Bev — There  is  no  need  of  words.    To  convince  is  BenevolaiM^ 
more  than  toconquer.    If  you  are  but  satisfied  that 
I  meant  you  no  wrong,  aUjBBa  it  should  be* 
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Anguiah.  Myrt— 3at  cam  yoa  ybf^ve^-^-^iucli  madmesB  9 

^1^^^^     Bey ^Have  not  I  myiOf  affaniedf    I  Ind  alsMrt 

nd  ibi^v.   been  as  guiUy  as  you,  thoi^  I  had  tke  wfarmMg^  of 

^'  you,  by  ftnoioiR^  what  yoa  did  not  tens. 

Angalfh.         Myrt — That  I  Aoald  be  sndi   a  predpiiute 

Forglvbig.        Bey. — PrithMi,  na  man, 

Sdf-congra.  Myrtr-— JEZbio  many  friends  haye  dM  bj  the  band 
^*hSror  of  friends,  merely  for  toon/  of  fefnpcr  /  WAof  do  I 
'  nciowetOfyovasvperiarkyoitmderstandmgf  What 
Entreating,  a  precifiee  haye  I  escaped !  Oh,  my  firiead  f — Can 
Jj^""       yott  eoer~^forgvoe^-^4ssxi  yon  «>cr  again  /ooA  upoa  me 

«— -mth  an  efe  cifinnmr  f 
Beneroience     Bey.— Why  should  I  fkot  t    Any  man  may  mis» 

take.    Any  man  may  be  violent  where  hia  lo9e  is 

ooncemed.    I  was  myself. 
Admiration.     Myrt — Oh,  Bepil  /    You  are  capable  of  a2^  tftat 

is  great,  all  that  is  heroie.  . 

[Enter  a  servant  to  Beyil,  and  gives  a  letter*] 


XXI. — INClTLCATIira — COMMANDING — ^ENTKBATlNCh-^ 

WABNIN6. 

The  during  ehaige  of  Mfeipsa,  King  of  Nnmidia,  to  JngoTth^ 
whom  he  had  adtopttid^  and  made  joial-keiB  to  his  kjngdon^ 
with  hia  two  Bona,  Adherhal  and  HiflmpnL 

Exciting  to  You  hmnoi  Jugnrtfaar  that  I  receieed  you  under  my 

gratitude,     protection  in  your  eariy  yevOL,  when  left  a  helpless 

SiXi^hopelesseirphan,  IsAvsaieQAfosLtoh^konottrs 

is  my  hingdom,  in  the  full  a«MraHC0  that  yon  worid 

proire  gnctefid  for  my  kindness  to  ytw ;  aoid  that  if  I 

came  to  havo  ckHdren  of  my  own,  yoa  w««id  study 

to  repenf  to  them  what  you  owed  Wnte.    Ititherto  I 

have  had  no  reason  to  repent  of  my  favours  to  yon; 

OuuMBw     fbr»  to  oiat^  siXi  former  instances  of  your  extraertH- 

dation.        ^iggy  f^eritr  youT  late  behaviour  in  th»  Numam&M  war 

has  rejleeied  vftm  me  and  my  kingdom  a.  new  and 
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distinguished  glory.     You  liave,  by  your  vcdour, 
rendered  the  JRoman  c&mnumtoeeittk,  Yf^ikk.  before 
-was  well  affected  to  our  interest,  much  more  frietuily. 
Xa  Spoin  you  have  raised  the  honour  of  my  name  and 
crowns  and  you  have  atgnmfuuted  what  ia  justly 
reekoiiked  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties^  having,  hy 
jour  merits  silenced  envy.    My  dmoluHon  seems  utm 
to  be  fast  approaekhig.    I  therefore  beseech  and 
conjure  you,  97^  dear  Jugurtha,  by  Mu  r^^ht  handi  EntrtMunp 
l^  the  remembrance  of  my  jpoa^  &in£?R«jf«  to  you;  by 
the  honour  of  my  kingdom,  and  by  the  nuyesty  of 
the  ^C7<£f — be  kind  to  my  two  sons,  whom  my  favour 
to  yoK  has  mode  your  brothers;  and  do  not  think 
of  forming  a  connexion  with  an^  stranger  to  the  j»re- 
judice  of  your  relations.    It  is  not  by  amw,  nor  by 
treasures,,  that  a  kingdom  is  secured^  but  by  u?^//*  Warning. 
itjffected  subjects  and  o/it^^.   And  it  is  hy  faithful  and 
iaiportanU  services  i\xaX  friendship  (which  neither ^o^£?  Teaching, 
will  purchase  nor  arms  extort^  is  secured.    But  toAorf 
friendship  is  more  perfect  than  that  which  ou^t  to  Bemon. 
obtain  between  brothers  f      What  fidelity  can  bo  •*"»««• 
expected  among  strangers,  if  it  is  wanting  among 
relations  f     The  kingdom  I  Zeaoe  you  is  in  ^ac;£^  con- 
ditiony  if  you  govern  it  properly;  if  otherwise,  it  is  Warning. 
toeaJU-^ibr  by  agreement,,  a  ^moZ/  state  increases,  by 
division,  a  ^eof  one  goes  to  rum.    It  will  lie  upon 
Ifoti^  Jugurtha,  who  are  come  to  riper  years,  more  Incukatioii. 
than  your  brothers,  to  provide,  that  no  misconduct 
produce  any  bad  effect.    And  if  any  difference  should 
arise  between  you  and  your  brothers  (which  may  the 
gods  avert  ly  the  public  will  charge  you,  however  DeTotion. 
innocent  you  may  be,  as  the  aggressor,  because  your 
years  and  abilities  give  you  the  superiority.    But  I 
firmly  persuade  myself,  that  you  will  treat  them  with      , 
kindness,  and  that  they  will  honour  and  esteem  you  Hope, 
as  your  distinguished  virtue  deserves. 
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The  speech  of  Adheilb«l,  ion  of  IGdpn,  King  of  NiiiiiW^_ 
complaining  to  the  Roman  Senate,  and  imploring  aariataoee 
agunrt  the  violenee  of  Jvgurtha,  adopted,  and  lift  eo-h«ir  of 
the  kingdom,  hy  Blieipia,  irith  himaelf  and  Hiempaal,  "wliidi 
last  Jngnriha  had  proeored  to  be  murdered. — SaUuti, 

Eaplalnlng.  Fathbes,  it  18  known  to  yon,  that  the  King  MUnpsOf 
my  father,  on  his  deaih-hed,  left  in  charge  to  Jugut" 
tha,  his  adopted  san^  conjointly  with  my  unfixrtniuite 
brother  Hiempsdt  and  myself,  the  children  of  his 
ovm  body,  the  administration  of  the  kingdom   of 

Bohmliilon,  Numidia,  directing  us  to  consider  the  Senate  and 
people  of  Rome  as  proprietors  of  it.  He  diarged  ns 
to  use  our  best  endeavours  to  be  serviceable  to  the 
Roman  commonwealth  in  peace  and  war;  assuring 
us,  that  your  protection  would  prove  to  us  a  defence 
against  aU  enemies,  and  would  be  instead  of  amdest 
fortifications,  and  treasures. 

Orlef.  While  my  brother  and  I  were  thinking  of  notlang 

but  how  to  regtdate  ourselves  according  to  the  direc- 
tions of  our  deceased  father,  Jugurtha — ^the  most 

Complafadng  tn/amoiM  oi  mankind  I -—br caking  through  all  ties  of 
gratitude,  and  of  common  humanity,  and  trampling 
on  the  authority  of  the  Roman  commomoedlth,  pro- 
cured the  murder  of  my  unfortunate  brother,  and  has 
driven  me  from  my  throne  and  native  country,  though 
he  knows  I  inherit,  from  my  grand&ther  Massinissa^ 
and  my  father  Midpsa,  the  friendship  and  dOiance 
of  the  Romans, 

Grief.  For  a  prince  to  be  reduced,  by  viUany,  to  my 

distressful  circumstances,  is  calamity  enough  ;  but  my 
misfortunes  are  heightened  by  the  consideration,  that 
I  find  myself  obliged  to  solicit  your  eusistance, 
fathers,  for  the  services  done  you  by  my  ancestors; 
not  for  any  I  have  been  able  to  render  you  in  my 


, 
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oum  person.    Jugurtha  has  put  it  out  of  my  power  Comphdninf . 
to  deserve  any  thing  at  your  hands,  and  has  forced 
me  to  be  burdensome  before  I  could  be  use/ttl  to  yon. 
And  yet,  if  I  had  no  plea  but  my  undeserved  misery, 
who,  from  &powerJul  prince^  the  descendant  of  a  race 
of  illustrious  manarchs,  find  myself,  without  any  fault 
of  my  oum,  destitute  of  every  support,  and  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  b^ging  foreign  assistance  against 
an  enemy y  who  has  seized  my  throne  and  kingdom.^ 
if  my  unequalled  distresses  were  all  I  had  to  pleads  it  Ba1iminl<». 
would  become  the  greatness  of  the  Roman  common^  Entnatiiig; 
wealthy  the  arbitress  of  the  world,  to  protect  the 
injured^  and  to  check  the  triumph  of  daring  wicked- 
ness over  helpless  innocence.    3ut,  to  provoke  your  Exdtlngto 
vengeance  to  the  utmost^  Jugurtha  has  driven  me  ▼in^tire. 
from  the  very  dominions  which  the  senate  and  peo- 
ple of  i2o9ii«  gave  to  my  ojicestors,  and  firom  whence 
my  grandfather  and  mj  father,  under  your  auspices^ 
expelled  Syphax  and  the  Carthaginians,      Thus, 
fathers,  your  kindness  to  our  family  is  defeated,  and 
Jugurtha.  in  injuring  me,  throws  contempt  on  you. 

O  wretched  prince!  O  cruel  reverse  of  fortune  f  Lamgnting. 
O  father  Micipsaf  is  fAw  the  consequence  of  your 
generosity — ^that  ^6  whom  your  goodness  raised  to  an 
equality  with  your  oum  children  should  be  the  fimr- 
derer  of  your  children  !    Must^  then,  the  royal  house  Horror, 
of  Numidia  always  be  a  scene  of  havoc  and  bloodt  Lamenting. 
While  Carthage  remained,  we  suffered,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  all  sorts  of  hardships,  from  their  hostile 
attacks;  our  enemy  near;  our  only  powerful  ally,  the 
Ronum  commonwealth^  at  a  distance;  while  we  were 
so  circumstanced,  we  were  always  in  arwi*  and  in 
actum.     When  that  scourge  of  Africa  was  no  more,  cnimmerlng 
we  congratulated  ourselves  on  the  prospect  of  estdb-  ''^P** 
lished peace;  but  instead  of  peace,  behold  the  king- 
dom of  Numidia  drenched  with  royal  blood,  and  the  Horror, 
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only  mryiTing  son  of  its  kte  king  flying  from  an, 
adopted  murderer^  lUid  seeking  ihed  safety  mfare^m 
oottBtries  which  he  cannot  eommand  in  his  owm 
Jungdom* 

Whither— oh,  whither  shall  I/y  f  If  I  return  to 
the  Toyal  palace  of  my  ancestors,  mj  father's  th'one 
is  seized  by  the  murderer  of  my  hrotker.  What  can 
I  there  expect,  bat  that  Jugurtha  should  hasten  to 
imbrue  in  my  blood  those  hands  Yrhkdk  are  now  reeh' 
ing  with  my  brother* sf  If  I  wece  to  fly  for  refuge^ 
or  for  assistance,  to  any  other  court,  from  what  prince 
can  I  hope  for  protection^  if  the  ^omoa  otfrnjncntoea/tA 
gio6«  me  «p  ^  From  my  own  family  or  friends  I 
have  no  expectations.  My  royal  father  is  no  mere. 
He  is  beyond  the  reach  of  violence,  and  out  of  hear- 
ing of  the  complaints  of  his  lau&op/fy  son.  Were  my 
brother  alive,  our  mutual  sympathy  would  be  some 
alleviation;  but  Ae  is  kvrried  out  of  Zi/e  in  his  early 
yovih  by  the  very  hand  which  should  hove  been  the 
hist  to  tn/artf  any  of  the  royal  famiiy  of  Nnmidia, 
The  bloody  Jugurtha  has  butchered  all  whom  he 
suspected  to  be  in  my  interest.  Some  have  been 
destroyed  by  the  lingeriTtg  torment  of  the  cro^ss;^ 
others  have  been  given  a  prey  to  wild  beasts,,  and 
their  f^ngiiiah  mads  the  sport  of  men  more  cruel  than 
wild  beasts.  If  there  be  any  yet  aZtvtf,.they  are  shut 
up  in  dungeons,  tiiere  to  drag  out  a  life  more  inteh' 
rable  than  death. 

Look  down,  iUtutrious  senators  a£Rome,.  from  that 
height  of  power  to  which  you  are  raised,  on  the 
unexampled  distresses  of  a  prince,  who  is»  by  the 
cruelty  of  a  wicked  intruder,  become  an  outcast  from 
all  manhind.  Let  not  the  crafty  insinuations  of  him 
who  returns  murder  for  adoption^  pr^udice  your 
judgment.  Do  not  listen  to  the  wretch  who  has 
butchered  the  #on  and  relations  of  a  Aing;,  who  g^va 
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liim  power  to  sit  oa  the  aame  throne  with  hk  awm 
san».  I  have  been  informed  th«t  he  labemrs  by  hia  kceam/km, 
CTnxs&aries  to  prevent  jour  detemdmMg  any  thiBg 
iLgainst  him  in  his  abeenee,  pcetendiag  that  I  magmfy 
my  distress,  and  that  I  might»  for  hia^haTe  staid  ia 
pccuiemmy  owfrilangdom.  But^if  ewrthetam^eoMle  Comp]aiiiii«. 
-wben  the  due  vengeance  framaJ^ediaIlo«ertaibehim» 
lie  willthenc^wemi^eintheyery^flMM  manner  as  Ido* 
Tlien  he  who  now,  hardened  in  wickedness,  triumphs 
over  those  whom  his  vvotenjce  has  laid  low^  will,  in  his 
turn,  feel  distress^  and  suffer  for  his  impious  ingrati- 
tude to  mj  father,  and  his  blood-thirsty  cruelty  to  mj 
brother. 

Oh,  murdered,  butchered  brother  I  Oh,  dearest  to  LameDtiiv. 
my  A^or^ — ^itow  gon^  for  ever  from  my  ^A/. — But 
why  should  I  lament  his  death?  He  is  indeed 
deprived  of  the  blessed  light  of  heaven,  of  Z(/&,  and 
Imgdom  at  owcc  by  the  ««ry  person  who  ought  to 
have  been  the  jf?r«/  to  hazard  his  oim  Z(/e  in  defence 
of  a»y  <7n6  of  Midpscts  family :  but,  as  things  are, 
my  brother  is  not  so  much  deprived  of  these  comforts 
us  delivered  from  terror,  &om  flight,  from  eartZe,.  and 
Che  endless  train  of  miseries  which  render  life  to  me 
a  burden.  He  lies  full  Zow,  ^orecf  with  wounds  Horror, 
and  festering  in  his  own  blood.  But  he  lies  in 
peace.  He  feels  none  of  the  miseries  which  rend  ABgoiflb. 
mtf  «<7ii^  with  agony  and  distraction;  whilst  I  am  set 
tip  a  spectacle  to  all  mankind  of  the  tcnoertainty  of 
human  affairs.  So  far  from  having  it  in  my  power 
to  revenge  his  <2?af  A,  I  am  not  master  of  the  means 
of  security  my  own  life.  So  £ir  frx>m  being  in  a 
condition  to  defend  my  hingdom  from  the  violence  of 
Ae  usurper,  I  am  obliged  to  apply  for  foreign  pro- 
tection for  my  oipii  person. 

Fathers!  Senators  of  l^ome!  the  arbiters  of  the  Vehement 
world!  To  yott  I  yfy  for  re/t£g^c  from  the  wurderou^  solicitation. 
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t:rsMt«B> 


pKHf  €€  Jfigwrthom  BjT  yoor  tiffeeiitM  fiir  jonr  c&tT- 
drtMj  by  yoor  loev  fiir  your  eomfry,  by  your  mnt 
wfvet,  by  the  wuqntf  of  the  iloMaii  eoflnmnnoeai^ 
by  in  that  is  joered^  and  all  that  is  dear  to  yon, 
dinner  tLwretehedprmoe  finom  amleserved^  waprovohed 
tHjmnf^  and  sare  die  Tungdom  of  JViniitrfifg,  irhich  is 
your  cwm  property  finom  being  the  jirqf  of  violence^ 
unarpatum^  andemelfgr. 


The  ipeeeh  of  Galgaan,  fhe  gwenl  of  fhe  CUedonii,!  in 
irbieh  he  exhorts  the  army  he  had  anembled,  in  order  to 
expel  the  Romeiis,  to  fight  Tmliantlj  egBuut  their  foes  under 
Jnlhis  Agrieok. — Taeitmg. 

Coinage.      Couhtbtmeh  ahd  Fbllow-boij>isbs,  when  I  con- 
sider the  cause  for  which  we  have  draum  our  swords^ 
and  the  necessity  of  striking  an  effectual  blow  before 
we  sheath  them  again,  I  feel  joyfbl  hopes  arising  in 
my  mind,  that  this  day  an  opening  shall  be  made  for 
the  restoration  of  British  liberty^  and  for  shaking  off 
Vexation,     the  infamous  yoke  of  Roman  slavery.     Caledonia  is 
Coonge.      ye^free.    The  all-grasping  power  of  Borne  has  not 
yet  been  able  to  seize  our  liberty.    But  it  is  only  to 
Warning.     \)q  preserved  by  valour,    ^y  flight  it  comiol,  for  the 
sea  coTtfines  us,  and  that  the  more  effectually ,  as  being 
possessed  by  the^e^5  of  the  enemy.    As  it  is  by  (arms 
that  the  ^aoe  acquire  immortal  fame,  so  it  is  by  arms 
that  the  sordid  must  defend  their  Ztoef  and  properties^ 
Sneoarag-    or  Z<?5e  them.    You  are  the  very  men^  my  friends, 
1>V«  who  have  hitherto  set  bounds  to  the  unmeasuraUe 

ambition  of  the  Romans.    In  consequence  of  your 


1  The  Caledonii  were,  according  to  Ptolemy,  the  inhabittoti 
of  the  interior  parts  of  what  before  the  union  was  called  Scot- 
land, now  North  Britain. 
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inLabiting  the  more  inaccessible  parts  of  the  island, 
you  have  hitherto  been  free  from  the  common  i/i#- 
grcLce  and  the  common  sufferings.    You  lie  almost 
out  of  the  reach  ol  fame  itself  f  but  you  must  not  Waraiog. 
expect  to  enjoy  this  untroubled  security  any  longer, 
unless  you  bestir  yourselyes  so  effectually  as  to  put 
it  out  of  the  power  of  the  enemy  to  search  out  your 
retreats,  and  disturb  your  repose.    If  you  do  not, 
euriosity  alone  will  set  them  tkprying,  and  they  will 
conclude  that  there  is  something  worth  the  labour  of 
conquering  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  island,  merely 
because  they  have  never  seen  them.    What  is  little 
known  is  often  coveted,  because  so  little  known.    And 
jrou  are  not  to  expect  that  you  should  escape  the 
ravage  of  the  general  plunderers  of  mankind,  by  any 
sentiment  of  moderation  in  /A^m.    When  the  coun- 
<m5  which  are  more  accessible  come  to  be  suhduedt 
they  will  then  force  their  leoy  into  those  which  are 
harder  to  come  at.     And  if  they  should  conquer  the  Acciuatioii. 
dry  land  OTer  the  whole  world,  they  will  then  think  of 
carrying  their  arms  beyond  the  ocean^  to  see  whether 
there  be  not  certain  unknown  regions  which  they  may 
attach,  and  reduce  under  subjection  to  the  Roman 
empire.    Por  we  see,  that  if  a  country  is  thought  to 
be  power/id  in  arms  the  Romans  attack  it,  because 
the  conquest  will  be  glorious;  if  inconsiderable  in  the 
military  art^  because  the  victory  will  be  easy:  if  rich, 
they  are  drawn  thither  by  the  hope  of  plunder/  if 
poor,  by  the  desire  of  fame.    The  east  and  the  west, 
the  south  and  the  north,  the  face  of  the  whole  earth, 
is  the  scene  of  their  military  achievements;  the  u>orld 
is  too  Uttle  for  their  ambition  and  their  avarice.  They 
are  the  oafy  nation  ever  known  to  be  equally  desir- 
ous of  conquering  a  poor  kingdom  as  a  rich  one. 
Their  supreme  joy  seems  to  be  ravaging,  fighting,  VLvnoe. 
and  shedding  of  blood;  and  when  they  have  iinpeo- 
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pled  a  region^  so  that  tiiere  are  rume  l^  aUoe  able  to 
bear  arms^  they  say  they  have  given  peace  to  tiiot 
country. 

Nature  itself  has  peculiarly  endeared  to  €iU  men, 
their  wives  and  t^r  children.  But  it  is  known  t9 
you,  my  countrymen,  that  the  conquered  yoiUk  are 
daily  drifted  off  to  evpply  the  deficiencies  in  the 

Horror.  B4>man  army.  The  trives,  ihie  mters,  and  the 
daughters  of  the  conquered  ar«  either  ezipoaed  to  the 
violenoet  or  at  least  oormpted  by  the  nrte,  of  these 

Accusation,  cruel  spoilers,  lihejrmts  of  oar  industry  are  plwu 
dered  to  make  up  the  trilmtes  imposed  on  us  by 
eppressive  avarice.     Britons  sow  their  fields,  and  the 

Complaining  greedy  Romans  reap  them.  Our  very  bodies  are 
worn  out  in  carrying  on  their  miititary  workst  and 
our  tot2«  are  rewarded  by  them  with«^K^  and  stripes. 
Those  who  are  bom  to  slavery  are  bought  and  fiiia»- 

Indignation,  tained  by  their  master.  But  ^Aif  unhappy  cotm^ 
^y«  for  being  enslaved^  tind  feeds  those  who  enslave 
it.  And  our  portion  of  disgrace  is  the  ^Kere^f ,  as 
the  inhabitants  of  f^>  island  are  the  2ii«f  who  have 

Accusation,  fallen  under  the  galling  yoke.  Our  native  ^^it 
against  tyranny  is  ihe  offence  which  most  sensibly 
irritates  those  Zorx/Zy  usurpers.  Our  «?t«£anc^  from 
the  «ea^  of  government,  and  oar  natural  defence  by 
the  surrounding  ocean,  vender  us  obnoxious  to  their 
suspicions ;  for  they  know  that  Britons  are  ^orvi  with 
an  instinctive  love  of  liberty;  and  they  condttde, 
that  we  must  be  naturally  led  to  think  of  taking  the 
advantage  of  our  dettwhed  situation  to  disengage  our- 
selves, one  time  or  other,  from  their  oppression. 

Warning.  Thus,  my  countrymen  and  fellow-soldiers,  sus- 

pected and  hatedy  as  we  ever  must  he  by  the  Romans, 
there  is  no  prospect  of  our  enjoying  even  a  tolerable 

Courage.  State  of  bondage  under  them.  Let  us,  then,  in  the 
name  of  all  tlmt  is  sacred,  and  in  defence  of  aHfthat 
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is  dear  to  us,  resolve  to  exert  ounelTes,  if  not  for 

^ory^  at  least  for  safety;  if  not  in  vindicaHon  of 

British  honoury  at  least  in  defence  of  our  lives.    How  Commcnd*- 

iiear  were  the  Brigantines^  io  shaking  off  the  yoke-^  ^^'^ 

led  on,  too,  by  a  woman  f    They  burned  a  Raman 

settlement ;  they  attached  the  dreaded  Roman  legums 

in  their  camp.     Had  not  their  partial  success  drawn  Regret. 

them  into  a  fatal  security  ^  the  husmess  would  have 

been  done.  And  E^iall  not  we  of  the  Caledonian  region^  Courage. 

whose  territories  are  yet  free^  and  whose  strength 

entire — shall  not  we,  my  fellow-soldiers,  attempt  some- 

thing  which  may  show  these  foreign  ravagers  that 

they  have  more  to  do  than  they  think  of  h^ore  they 

can  be  masters  of  the  whole  island. 

But,  after  all,  who  are  these  mighty  Romans  f  Are  Contempt, 
they  godsy  or  mortal  men  like  ourselves  f    Do  we  not 
see  that  they  fall  into  the  same  errors  and  weaknesses 
as  other sf    Does  not  peace  effeminate  them  ?     Does 
not  abundance  debauch  them?    Does  not  luxury 
enervate  them  ?    Do  they  not  even  go  to  excess  in 
the  most  unmanly  vices  f     And  can  you  imagine  that  Remon. 
Itey  who  are  remarkable  for  their  vices  are  likewise  •*'*"««• 
remarkable  for  their  valour  f     What,  then,  do  we  Courage. 
dread  f — Shall  I  tell  you  the  very  truth,  my  fellow- 
fioldiers  1     It  is  by  means  of  our  intestine  divi-  Regret. 
sions  that  the  Romans  have  gained  so  great  advan^ 
iages  over  us.     They  turn  the  mismanagement  of 
their  enemies  to  their  own  praise.     They  boast  of 
what  they  have  done,  and  say  nothing  of  what  we 
might  have  dome,  had  we  been  so  wise  as  to  vmte 
against  them. 

What  is  this/ormtJa^^  Roman  army^    Is  it  not  Contempt, 
composed  of  a  mixture  oi people  from  different  coun- 

>  The  Brijrantines,  according  to  Ptolemy,  inhabited  what  is 
now  called  Yorkshire,  the  biBnopric  of  Durham,  &e. 


HoiTor. 
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pled  a  region,  to  4liatth»r^**»  dxspoud  to  military 
bear  omw,  they  say  Hw?/.  «>"^«  ^*>  capable  oibear^ 
coantry.  ^^ip«      They  keep   together^ 

Nature  itself  h'^M-  Attack  them  with  vigours 
Aeirtww*and  ^  you  will  see  them  more  dwaitt/«i 
yroi,  my  com.^ra*  tl"«^  »*  «^  'WW*  Can  any  one 
daily  dtaf  /f^Oauls,  Germans^  and.— with  Mkame  I 
lUman  [-^  'pritoM^  who  haiely  lend,  for  a  time,  their 
dauff^  /^Qtb^  ^^^'  ^  build  up  &  foreign  tyranny — 
mV     /^^e  imagine  that  these  will  not  be  longer  ene^ 

Accusation.  '     y^J*»  *toe*  /  or  that  such  an  army  is  held  toge- 

/'^j  sentiments  of  fidelity  or  afficiion  t    No :  the 

.^  if^^andoi union  among  them  \sfear.    And,  when- 

Comp'  '^  ftfrror  cea«e5  to  work  upon  the  mnuif  of  that 

tixed  multitude,  they  who  now  fear  will  ^Aen  hate 

(beir  tyrannical  matters.    On  our  ne2e  there  is  every 

possible  incitement  to  ooZour.     The  Roman  courage 

^0^     is  not,  as  oursy  inflamed  by  the  thought  of  wvoes  and 

children  in  danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 

enemy.    The  Romans  have  noparentSy  as  we  have,  to 

reproach  them  if  they  should  £{e«^<  their  infirm  old 

age.     They  have  no  country  here  to  fight  for. 

^owinp*-  They  are  a  motley  collection  of  foreigners^  in 
a  land  wholly  unAnoion  to  them,  cut  off  from  their 
native  country^  hemmed  in  by  the  surrounding  oce<my 
and  given,  I  hope,  a  prey  into  our  hands  beyond  aU 
possibility  of  escape.  Let  not  the  sound  of  the  Boman 
nafTitf  affiight  your  6ar«;  nor  let  the  glare  of  ^oU 
or  silver  upon  their  armour  dazzle  your  6^6^.  It  ia 
not  by  gold  or  <iZo^  that  men  are  either  wounded  or 
defended,  though  they  are  rendered  a  licher  prey  to 

Coonge.  the  conquerors.  Let  us  boldly  attack  this  disunited 
rabble;  we  shall  find  among  themselves  a  reinforce' 
ment  to  our  army.  The  degenerate  Britons^  who  are 
incorporated  into  their  forces,  will,  through  «^in«  of 
their  country*^  cause  deserted  by  them»  quickly 
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ieave  the  Bomans,  and  come  over  to  ru.   The  OamUt 

emembering  their  former  Ubertyy  and  that  it  was 

e  Bomans  who  deprived  them  of  it,  will  forutke 

lir  tyrants,  and  jotn  the  €U9ertor$  ^freedom.    The 

-mam  who  remain  in  their  army  irML  follow  the 
iple  of  their  countrymen,  the  UnpHy  who  so 

.xy  deserted.   And  what  will  there  be  then  to  feart 
JL  few  half-garrisoned  forts;  a  few  municipal  towns  Ck>nteinpt. 
inhabited  by  womrout  old  men,  discord  universally 
prevailing,  occasioned  by  tyranny  in  those  who  com- 
mand,  and  abstmacy  in  those  who  should  chey.    On 
our  side,  an  army  touted  in  the  cause  of  their  country.  Courage. 
their  wives,  their  ehUdren^  their  aged  parents^  their 
liberties^  their  Uees,    At  the  head  of  this  army — I 
hope  I  do  not  oflfend  against  modesty  in  saying,  there  ikpoio^r. 
is  a  general  ready  to  exert  ail  his  akHUies,  such  as 
they  are,  and  to  hazard  his  Ufe  in  leading  you  to 
victory  and  to  freedom. 

I  conchide,  my  countrymen  and  fellow-soldiers,  Eneonng- 
with  putting  you  in  mind,  that  on  your  behaviour  ^* 
this  day  depends  your  future  enjoyment  oi  peace  and 
liberty^  or  your  subjection  to  a  tyrannical  enemy,  with 
all  its  grievous  consequences.  When,  therefore,  you 
come  to  engage — think  of  yoor  ancestors — and  think 
cljowr  posterity* 


XXIV. — ^BLTTST  BEPBOOF I^M^NING OFFSBIKG 

FBIENPSHIF. 

The  speech  of  the  Scytiiian  unbanadoxs  to  Alexander,  who 
was  preparing  war  against  them. — Q.  Curtius. 

Jr  your  person  were  as  gigantic  as  your  desiresy  the  Respect. 
world  would  not  contain  you.     Your  right  hand 
would  toudi  the  east^  and  your  left  the  west  at  the 
same  time.    You  grasp  at  more  than  you  are  equal  . 
to.    From  Europe  you  reack  Asia:  from.  Asia  you 
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Warning. 


Contempt. 


Warning. 


llemon- 
strance. 


lay  hold  on  Europe,  And  if  you  should  conquer  all 
mankind,  yoU  seem  disposed  to  wage  war  with  woods 
and  mowst  with  rhers  and  wild  beasts,  and  to  attempt 
to  subdue  nature.  But  have  you  considered  the 
usual  course  of  things  9  Have  you  reflected,  that 
great  trees  are  maay  years  in  growing  to  their  height, 
and  are  cut  down  in  an  hour?  It  is  foolish  to  think 
of  the  fruit  only,  without  considering  the  height  you 
have  to  climb  to  come  at  it.  Take  care,  lest,  while 
you  strive  to  reach  the  top,  you  fall  to  the  ground 
with  the  branches  yon  have  laid  hold  on«  The  Zum, 
when  dead,  is  devoured  by  rao^iu;  and  rtt«^  coAsumeff 
the  hardness  of  iron.  There  ia  nothing  so  strong 
but  it  is  in  danger  from  what  is  ti^tfoA.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  your  wisdom  to  take  care  how  you  ven- 
ture beyond  your  reach.  Besides,  what  have  you  to 
do  with  the  Scythians,  or  the  Scythians  with,  you  t 
We  have  never  invaded  Macedon:  why  should  you 
attack  Scythiaf  We  inhabit  vast  deserts  and  path^ 
less  woods,  where  we  do  not  want  to  hear  of  the 
name  of  Alexander.  We  are  not  disposed  to  submit 
to  slavery;  and  we  have  no  ambition  to  tyrannize 
over  any  nation.  That  you  may  understand  the 
genius  of  the  Scythians,  we  present  you  with  a  yoke 
of  oxen,  an  arrow,  and  a  goblet.  We  use  these 
respectively  in  our  commerce  with  friends  and  with 
fres.  We  give  to  our  friends  the  com,  which  we 
raise  by  the  labour  of  ©ur  oxen.  With  the  goblet  we 
join  with  them  in  pouring  drink-offerings  to  the 
gods;  and  with  arrows  we  attack  otir  enemies.  We 
have  conquered  those  who  have  attempted  to  fyron- 
ntVf  over  us  in  our  oum  country,  and  likewise  the 
kings  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  when  (^y  made 
unjust  war  upon  us ;  and  we  have  opened  to  our*. 
Accttiatioii.  selves  a  way  into  Egypt.  You  pretend  to  be  the 
punisher  of  robbers,  and  are  yourself  the  general 


Courage. 
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robber  of  mankind.    Yon  have  taken  Lydia;  yoa 
have  seized  Syria;  you  are  master  of  Persia;  you 
have  subdued  the  BactrianSt  and  attacked  India, 
All  this  will  not  satisfy  you,  unless  you  lay  your 
greedy  and  insatiable  hands  upon  out  flocks  and  our 
herds.    How  imprudent  is  your  conduct  f    You  gr<zj(p  Remon- 
at  riches,  the  possession  of  which  only  increases  your  ■'™'*<^*' 
avarice.     You  increase  your  hunger  by  what  should 
produce  satiety;  so  that  the  more  you  have,  the  mortf 
you  desire.    But  have  you.  forgot  how  long  the  con- 
<^ue«^  of  the  Bactrians  detained  you  ?     While  you 
•were  stdfduing  them,  the  Sogdians  revolted.    Your 
victories  serve  «<>  o^^er  purpose  than  to  find  you 
employment  by  producing  new  wars;  for  the  business  Instruction, 
of  every  conquest  is  two-fold — ^to  unn,  and  ix)  preserve. 
And  though  you  may  be  the  greatest  of  warriors.  Warning, 
you  must  expect,  that  the  nations  you  conquer  will 
endeavour  to  shake  off  the  yoke  as  fast  as  possible. 
For  what  people  chooses  to  be  under  ybmgTi  domi'  Courage. 
nion  f    If  you  will  cross  the  Tanais,  you  may  travel 
over  Scytkia,  and  observe  how  extensive  a  territory 
we  inJiahit.     But  to  conquer  us  is  quite  another  busi-  Warning, 
ness.     Your  army  is  loaded  with  the  cumbrous  spoils 
of  many  nations.     You  will  find  the  poverty  of  tbe 
Sajthians,  at  one  time,  too  nimble  for  your  pursuit;  Threatening, 
and,  at  another  time,  when  you  think  we  9xe  fled  far 
enough  from  you,  you  will  have  us  surprise  you  in 
your  camp;  for  the  Scythians  attack  with  no  fes^ 
vigour  than  they  ^y.     Why  should  we  put  you  in  Remon- 
mind  of  the  vastness  of  the  country  you  will  have  to  •'*'*°®'^- 
conquer?     The  deserts  of  Scythia  sxe  commonly 
talked  of  in  Greece;  and  all  the  world  knows  that 
our  delight  is  to  dwell  at  large,  and  not  in  toums  or 
plantations.     It  will  therefore  be  your  wisdom  to  Advising. 
keep,  with  strict  attention,  what  you  have  gained. 
Catching  at  moret  you  may  hse  what  you  have,   Wc  Warning. 

l2 
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haye  a  proverbial  eaying  in  Scjtliia,  '^Thst/arHme 
has  no  feety  and  is  fiimished  only  with  hands  to  du' 
tribtUe  her  capricious  favours^  and  with^iw  to  elude 
the  grasp  of  those  to  whom  she  has  been  hountifid," 

Reproof.      You  give  yourself  out  to  be  a  god,  the  son  o£  Jupiter 

Contempt.  Hammcn,  It  suits  the  character  of  a  god  to  bestow 
favours  on  mortals ;   not  to  deprive  them  of  what 

AdTising.     they  have.    But  if  you  are  no  god,  reflect  on  ihe 

Reproof.  precarious  condition  of  humanity.  You  will  thus 
show  more  wisdom  than  by  dwelling  on  those  sub- 
jects, which  have  puffed  up  your  pride,  and  made 
you  forget  yourself  You  see  how  little  you  are 
likely  to  gain  by  attempting  the  conquest  of  Scythia. 
On  the  other  hand,  you  may,  if  you  please,  have  in 
us  a  valuable  alliance.  We  command  the  borders  of 
both  Europe  and  Asia,  There  is  nothing  between 
us  and  Bacbna  but  the  river  Tanais ;  and  our  ter- 
ritory extends  to  Thrace,  which,  as  we  have  heard* 
borders  on  Mac f  don.  If  you  decline  attacking  us  in 
a  hostile  manner,  you  may  have  our  friendship. 
Nations  which  have  never  been  at  war  are  on  an 
equal  footing.  But  it  is  in  vain  that  confidence  is 
reposed  in  a  conquered  people.  There  can  be  no 
sincere  friendship  between  the  oppressors  and  the 
oppressed.  Even  in  peace,  the  latter  think  them* 
selves  entitled  to  the  rights  oi'ivar  against  theybmt^. 

Offering.  We  will,  if  you  think  good,  enter  into  a  treaty  with 
you  according  to  our  manner,  which  is,  not  by  sign" 
ing,  sealing,  and  taking  the  gods  to  witness,  as  is  the 
Grecian  custom;  but  by  doing  actual  services.   The 

Bluntneee.  Scythians  are  not  used  to  promise^  but  to  perform 
without  promising.  And  they  think  an  appeal  to  the 
gods  superfluous;  for  that  those  who  have  no  regard 
for  the  esteem  of  men  will  not  hesitate  to  offend  the 

Adviaing.  gods  by  perjury.  You  may  therefore  consider  with 
yourself,  whether  you  had  better  have  a  people  of 


Offering. 

Friendship. 

Instruction. 


Offering. 


Warning. 
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iuch  a  character  (and  so  situated  as  to  ha^e  it  in  their 
power  either  to  serve  you  or  to  annoy  jon,  according 
us  70U  treat  them)  for  allies,  or  for  enemies. 


Fainftil  re- 
flection. 

Self-con- 
demnadon. 

Yindicatton 
of  an  enemy. 


XXV. — ^BEPLECTION  ON  LOST  HAFPINE88 — SSLT-COIT- 
PEMNATION — ^HORSOB — ^DESPEBATION. 

Satan's  SoUloquy,  liom  "  Milton's  Paradise  Lost." 

O  thoUf  that  with  surpassing  glory  croum*d.  Admiration. 

LooKst  from  thy  sole  dominion^  like  the  god 

Of  this  new  world;  at  whose  sight  all  the  stars 

Hide  their  diminished  heads;  to  thee  I  call. 

But  with  no  friendly  voice,  and  add  thy  name.  Hatred. 

0  Sun,  to  tdl  thee  how  I  hate  thy  beams, 
That  bring  to  my  remembrance  from  what  state 
Tfell;  how  glorious  once  above  thy  sphere; 
Till  pride  and  worse  ambition  threw  me  down. 
Warring  in  heav'n  against  heaven's  matchless  King: 
Ah,  wherefore?  ITedeserv'd  no  such  return 
From  me,  whom  he  created  what  I  was 
In  that  bright  eminence,  and  with  his  good 
Upbraided  none:  nor  voas  his  service  hard. 
What  could  be  less  than  to  affi>rd  him  praise. 
The  easiest  recompense,  and  pay  him  thanks  f 
How  due!  yet  all  his  good  proved  ill  in  7ne 
And  wrought  but  malice:  lifted  up  so  h^h, 

1  disdained  subjection;  thought  one  step  higher 
Would  set  me  highest,  and  in  a  moment  quit 
The  debt  immense  of  endless  gratitude, 
So  burdensome  still  paying,  still  to  owe. 
Forgetful  what  from  him  I  still  receiv'd, 
And  understood  not,  that  a  grateful  mind 
By  owing,  owes  not,  but  still  pays;  at  once 
Indebted,  and  discharged;  what  burden  then? 
Oh,  had  his  jKno'r/u2  destiny  ordain'd  Anguish. 


Self-con. 
demnation. 

Pride. 


Self-con- 
demnation. 
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Reflectloa 
on  lost  hap- 
pinem. 


Self-con- 
demnation. 


Blasphemy. 

Rage. 

Self-con- 
demaation. 

Desperation 


Prido. 


Anguish. 


Pride. 


Me  some  xnferiar  wigel,  I  had  stood 

Then  happy,  no  unbounded  hope  had  rais'd. 

Ambition*    Yet  why  notf  some  other  pow'r 

As  great  might  have  aspir*df  and  me,  though  mean. 

Drawn  to  his  part.    But  other  powers  as  great 

Fell  not,  but  stand  unshahenj  from  toUhin, 

Or  from  without,  to  all  temptations  arm'd. 

Hadst  thou  the  same  Jree-wUl,  a.nd pow'r  to  stand? 

Thou  hadst :  whom  hast  thou,  then,  or  what  t'accuse, 

But  heav'n's^tftf  love  dealt  equally  to  all? 

Be  then  his  love  accursed!  since  love  or  haie^ 

To  me  alike  it  deals  eternal  woe. 

Nay,  curs'd  be  thou;  since  against  his,  thy  will 

Choae  freely  what  it  now  so  justly  rues. 

Me  miserable  I  which  way  shall  Ifly 

Infinite  wrath,  and  infinite  despair? 

Which  way  I  fly  is  hell;  myself  9m.  hell; 

And  in  the  loivest  deep  a  lower  deep 

Still  threafning  to  devour  me,  opeiu  wide. 

To  which  the  hell  I  suffer,  seems  a  heav'n — 

Oh,  then,  at  last,  relent.    Is  there  no  place 

Left  for  repentance  t    None  fi>r  pardon  left  f 

None  left,  but  by  submission;  and  that  word 

Disdain  forbids  me,  and  my  dread  of  shame 

Among  the  spirits  beneath^  whom  I  seduc*d 

With  other  promises,  and  other  vaunts 

Than  to  submit;  boasting  I  could  subdue 

Th'  Omnipotent.    Ah,  me/  they  little  know 

How  dearly  I  abide  that  boast  so  vain; 

Under  what  torments  inwardly  I  groan. 

While  they  adore  me  on  the  throne  of  hell. 

With  diadem  and  sceptre  high  advanc'd. 

The  lower  still  I  fall,  only  sftpreme 

In  misery;  such  joy  ambition  finds. 

But  say  I  cotdd  repent^  and  covld  obtain. 

By  act  of  grace,  vaj  former  state;  how  soon 
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Would  height  retsJl  high  thoughts^  how  soon  ixmay 

What  feign'd  submission  stoore  f  Ease  would  recant 

Vows  made  in  pam^  as  ttohnt  and  void. 

For  never  can  true  reconcilement  grow 

Where  wounds  of  deadly  hate  have  pierc*d  so  de^: 

Which  would  but  lead  me  to  a  worse  relapse. 

And  heavier  fall:  so  should  I  purchase  dear 

Short  intermission  bought  with  double  smart. 

This  knows  my  Punisher^  therefore  as /ir 

From  granting  he^  as  J  from  legging  peace: 

All  hope  excluded  thus,  behold  instead 

Of  us  outcast^  exiPd,  his  new  delight, 

Mankind  created,  and  for  them  this  world. 

So  farewell,  hope;  and  with  hop^  farewell,  fear ; 

Farewell,  remorse;  all  good  to  me  is  lost; 

Evil,  be  thou  mf  good;  by  thee  at  least 

Divided  empire  with  heav'n's  King  I  hold ; 

By  thee,  and  more  than  half  perhaps,  shall  reign, 

As  man,  ere  long,  and  this  new  world  shall  know. 


KaUce. 


Hopeless 
anguish. 

Malice. 


Fixed 
despair. 


Malice  bent 
on  mischi^ 


Dignity  with 
distress. 


XXYI.--^ONSUIiTATIOX. 

The  speech  of  Satan,  in  his  infernal  palace  of  Pandemonimn, 
in  which  he  proposes  to  the  consideration  <&  his  angels,  in  what 
manner  it  would  he  proper  to  proceed,  in  consequence  of  their 
defeat  and  £bll. — Milton. 

Powers  and  dominions !  deities  of  heav*n! 

For  since  no  deep  within  her  gulf  can  hold 

Immortal  vigour,  though  oppressed  and  falVn 

I  give  not  heaven  for  lost.    From  this  descent  Courage. 

Celestial  virtues  rising  will  appear 

More  glorious^  and  more  dread,  than  from  no  fall, 

And  trust  themselves  to  fear  no  second  fate. 

Me  though  just  right,  and  the  fix*d  laws  of  heav%    Authority. 

Did  first  create  your  leader,  next  free  choice, 

With  what  besides,  in  council,  or  in  fight. 
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Hath  been  aehieo*d  o£  merit;  yet  this  losg 
Thus  far,  at  least,  recovered  hath  modi  more 
Establish'd  in  a  safe,  unenvied  throne. 
Yielded  yriikJvU  consent.    The  happier  state 
In  heav\  which  follows  dignity,  might  draw 

Appraben-    JEnoy  from  each  inferior;  bat  who  here 

sloa.  'ip^m  ^j^  whom  the  highest  place  exposes 

Foremost  to  stand  against  the  Thunderer*s  aim 
Your  bulwarh,  and  condemns  to  greatest  share 

Courage.       Of  endless  pain  f    With  this  advantage  then 
To  taiion,  and  firmyot'M,  and  firm  accord^ 
More  than  can  be  in  heav*n,  we  now  refura 
To  claim  our  just  inheritance  of  o2(f. 
Surer  to  prosper,  than  prosperity 

Confid«ace.  Could  have  assur*d  us;  and  by  what  &6«f  tooy. 
Whether  of  open  ukir,  or  covert  guHe, 
We  now  debate.    Who  can  advise  may  speah. 


XXyU ^FIXBCEinBSS — ^DESPXRATION. 

The  speech  of  the  fallen  angel  Moloch,  exciting  the  infernal 
crew  to  renew  the  war  against  heaven. 

Courage.      My  sentence  is  for  open  war,    *  Of  unles 
*  Contempt,  t^q^^  inexpert,  1  boast  not.    Them  let  those 

Contrive,  who  need;  or  when  they  need — ^not  now. 
Courage.       For  while  they  sit  contriving,  shall  the  rest. 

Millions  that  stand  in  arms,  and  lording  wait 
Contempt.    The  s^nal  to  ascend,  sit  lingering  here 
Rage.  H.eB,Y*n3  Jvgitives,  and  for  their  dwelling-place 

Accept  this  dark  opprobrious  den  of  shame. 

The  prison  of  Au  tyranny,  who  rn^Tt^ 
Fierceness.  By  our  delay  t — ^No — ^let  us  rather  choose, 

1  *'No,  let  ns/*  &c.,  to  *<But  perhaps/'  can  hardly  be 
spoken  too  energetically,  if  the  dignity  of  the  speaker  be  kept 
up  in  pronouncing  the  passage.  At  the  words,  "  But  perhaps," 
&C4  the  speaker  composeslumself  agun. 
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AmCd  with  hell  flames  tokdfiay,  all  at  once  Oounge. 

0*er  heav'n's  high  taw'rs  to  force  resutlea  wayj 

Turning  our  tortures  into  horrid  amu 

Against  our  torturer.    When  to  meet  the  noise 

Of  his  terrific  engine,  he  shall  hear 

InfemaX  thunder,  and  for  lightning  see 

Black  fire,  and  horror,  shot  with  equal  rage 

Amongst  his  angels;  and  his  throne  itself 

Mix'd  with  Tartarean  sulphur  and  strange  fire. 

His  oum  inyented  torments, — ^But  perhaps 

The  way  seems  difficult,  and  steep  to  scale 

yViik  upright  wing  against  a  higher  foe,—^ 

liOt  such  hethxnk  them,  if  the  sleepy  drench 

Of  ^^t  forgetful  lake  benumb  not  still. 

That,  in  our  proper  motion,  we  ascend 

Up  to  our  native  seat.     Descent  and  fall 

To  us  is  adverse.     Who  hut  felt  of  late 

When  ofsr  fierce  foe  hung  on  our  broken  rere^ 

Insulting,  B3xdpursu*d  ua  t>hrough  the  deep; 

With  what  compulsion,  and  laborious  flight 

We  ncnA  thus  2<nof — ^Th'  ascent  is  tfa«y  then. — 

Th'  event  is  feared, — Should  we  again  provoke 

Our  stronger^  some  worse  way  his  wrath  may  find 

To  our  destruction;  if  there  be  in  hell 

Fear  to  be  worse  destroyed, — ^What  can  be  worse 

Than  to  dwell  here,  driv*n  out  firom  bliss,  condemned 

In  this  abhorred  deep  to  utter  woe. 

Where  pain  of  unextinguishablefire 

Must  exercise  us  without  hope  of  end. 

The  vassals  of  his  oi^er,  when  the  scourge 

Inexorable^  and  the  torturing  hour 

Calls  us  to  penance  f — More  destroy'd  than  Mttf 

We  must  be  quite  aboUsh'd,  and  expire. 

What  fear  we  then  ? — ^What  <2oif&f  we  to  incense   Huveoau, 
His  «<iito«^  ire  ?  which,  to  the  height  ewroffd. 
Will  either  quite  consume  us,  and  reduce 
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Com^aliilDg  To  nothing  this  essential;  happier  £st 
Than  miserable  to  have  eternal  being. 

Conrage.       Or  if  OUT  subetanee  be  indeed  dsvine. 

And  camnot  cease  to  he,  ire  are,  at  worst, 

lUUee.  .       On  this  side  nothing.    And  by  proof  we  feel 
Onrpow'r  sufficient  to  disiuHf  his  heav'ti. 
And  with  perpetual  inroads  to  a2arm. 
Though  inaccessible,  his^aZ  throne; 

Fury.  Which,  if  not  victory i  is  yet  reeenge} 


Apprchcn 
sion. 


ZXYin CONSIDXItATION — ^DISSUABIOir. 

The  speech  of  the  fallen  angel  Belial,  in  answer  to  Moloch. 

Deliberation  J  should  be  much  for  open  war,  0  peers. 
As  not  behind  in  hate;  if  what  was  urg*d. 
Main  reason  to  persuade  immediate  war. 
Did  not  dissuade  mc  most,  and  seem  to  cast 
Ominous  conjecture  on  the  whole  success; 
When  he  who  most  excels  in  feats  of  arms. 
In  what  he  counsels,  and  in  what  excels 
Mistrustful,  grounds  his  courage  on  despair. 
And  utter  dissolution,  as  the  scope 
Of  all  his  aim,  after  some  dire  revenge. 
First,  toAarf  reverse? — The  tow*rs  oiheav*n  are  fiU'd 
With  armed  watch,  that  render  all  access 
Impregnable,     Oft  on  the  bordering  deep 
Encamp  their  legions;  or  with  obscure  wing. 
Scout  far  and  wi^Zff  into  the  realm  of  n^A^, 
Scomir^  surprise — Or  could  we  break  our  way 
By  force,  and  at  our  heels  all  hell  should  rise 
With  blachest  insurrection  to  confound 


Arguing. 

Apprehea. 
sion. 


1  The  Yoiee,  instead  of  falling  towards  the  end  of  this  line, 
as  usual,  is  to  rise;  and  in  speaking  the  word  revenue,  the 
/iereeneia  of  ^e  whole  speecli  ought,  as  it  were,  to  be  expressed 
ia  one  word. 
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Heav'iC 8  purest  light;  yet  our  great  enemy  Aw«. 

All  incorruptible  would  on  his  throne 

Sit  unpolluted^  and  th*  ethereal  nunddt 

Incapahle  of  stain^  would  soon  expel 

Her  mischief,  aad  purge  off  ike  baser  fire 

Victorious.    Thus  repuls*d,  ovac  final  hope  Horror. 

la  fiat  despair :  we  must  exasperate 

Th*  almighty  victor  to  spend  all  hk  rage. 

And  that  must  end  us ;  that  must  be  our  acre. 

To  be  no  more — Sad  aire! — ^For  who  would  lose. 

Though  full  of  pain,  this  intellectual  ietng", 

Those  thoughts  that  wander  through  etendby^'^^ 

To  perish  rather,  swallowed  up  and  lost 

In  the  wide  womb  of  uncreated  night. 

Devoid  of  ^«7»e  and  motion  f — But  will  he,  Aigtdn;. 

So  tmtf,  let  loose  at  onoe  his  utmost  tre, 

Belike  through  impotence^  or  tmawar^, 

To  give  his  en^mtfi^  their  wish^  and  6iuf 

Them  in  his  anger,  whom  his  anger  saves 

To  puni^A  endless — *^  Wherefore  cease  we  then/* 

Say  they  who  counsel  war;  "we  are  decreed^ 

Reserved,  and  destiiCd  to  eternal  woe; 

Whatever  doings  what  can  we  suffer  moret 

What  can  we  suffer  worse  f*    •  Is  Mw  then  worst, 

Thus  sitting,  thus  consulting,  thus  in  arfTi^f 

What!  when  wefied  amain,  pursued uxd  struck 

With  heav'fCs  afflicting  thunder,  and  besought 

The  (f<?ep  to  shelter  us ;  Mu  ^Z2  if^^  seem*d 

A  ^efuge  from  those  wounds:  or  when  we  ioy 

CJhaisCd  on  the  ^tfrntng*  Za^ef    T^^  sure  was  t(7or«« 

What  if  the  breath  that  hindled  these  grim  fires, 

Awak*d,  should  &Zoz&  them  into  sevenfold  rage^ 

And  plunge  us  in  the  fiamesf    Or  from  above 

Should  intermitted  vengeance  arm  again 

His  r^fZ  ng-A^  AayuZ  to  plague  us  ?    What,  if  all         Horror. 

Her  stores  were  open'd;  and  this^rmam^n^ 


Coan^e. 
Anguish. 


Despair. 
»  A^g;uiiig. 

Terror. 
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Of  heU  Bhould  spout  her  cataraets  ofjire, 
HflRw.        Impendent  horrors^  threat'ning  hideous  fall 
One  day  upon  our  heads,  while  100,  perhaps. 
Designings  or  exhorting  glorious  wary 
Caught  in  a  fiery  tempest  shall  be  hurVd, 
Each  on  his  rock  transfix'd,  the  sport  and  pre;^ 
Of  wrecking  whirlwinds,  or  for  ever  ^miA 
Under  yon  boiling  ocean  wrapt  in  chains, 
Angolah.      There  to  oonyerse  irith  everlasting  groans, 
Unrespited,  vnpitied,  unrepriev*d. 
Ages  of  hopeless  end? — This  would  be  worse, — 
Ditsuasioii.    War,  therefore,  open  or  conceal'd  alike 

My  voice  dissuades, 
Remon-  '*  Shall  we  then  liye  thus  vile!    The  race  of  heav'n 

strance  with  Thus  trampled,  thus  expelVd,  to  ^k^^  here 
contempt,     (jjyj^j^  and  these  torments  /"  Better  ^Aew  than  iror^e, 
Aiftting.      By  my  advice.    To  ««2^,  as  to  do. 

Our  strength  is  equal;  nor  the  Zaw  un/W 
That  «o  ordains.     This  was  vA,  first  resolv*d. 
If  we  were  tot>«,  against  so  ^ea/  ti/oe 
Contending,  and  so  doubtful  what  might /aZ^. 
Contempt.    I  laugh,  when  those,  who  at  the  spear  are  5o2rf, 
And  oentorottf,  if  that  fail  them,  ^AnnA  and^eor 
TFAa^  yet  they  know  muat  follow;  to  endure 
Exile,  or  ignominy,  or  bonds,  or  patn. 
The  sentence  of  their  conqueror.     This  is  now 
Bnooimgliif  Our  doom;  which  if  with  courage  we  can  5«ar, 
Our /off  supreme,  in  time,  may  much  7'ffmtV 
His  ong'tfT,  and,  perhaps,  thus  far  removed. 
Not  mind  us,  not  offending,  satisfied 
With  what  ispunish'd;  whence  these  raging  fires 
Will  slacken,  if  his  5rea/A  stir  not  their y?a9?iff«. 
Our  purffT  essence  then  will  overcome 
Their  noxious  vapour;  or  tnttrW,  not^^ffZ. 
Or  cAoR^d^  at  length,  and  to  the  place  conformed 
In  temper,  and  in  na^urff,  will  receive 
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Familiar  ^e  fierce  heat,  and  void  of  pain:  Bncourag- 

This  horror  will  grow  ndld,  this  darkness  light;        ^' 

Besides  what  hope  the  never-ending  flow 

0£  future  days  may  bring;  what  chance,  what  change, 

WoTiiiiDaiting;  smce  our  present  lot  Bppean-^ 

For  happy  though  but  ill,  for  ill  not  worst. 

If  we  procure  not  to  ourselves  more  woe, 

XXIX AN6EB — ^THREATENING. 

Satan^s  speech  to  Death  stopping  his  passage  through  the  gate 
of  hell,  'with  the  answer. — Milton. 

"  Whence,  and  what  art  thou,  execrable  shape!  Anger. 

That  dar'stj  though  grim  and  terrible,  advance 

Thy  miscreated  fi'ont  athwart  my  way 

To  yonder  gates?  through  them  I  mean  U)  pass,    '     Resolution. 

That'he  assured,  without  leave  ask'd  of  thee.  Contempt. 

Retire;^  or  taste  thy  folly,  and  learn  hy  proof ,  Threatening 

Hell-bom,  not  to  contend  with  spirits  of  heaven," 

To  whom  the  goblin  full  of  wrath  replied, 

"  Art  thou  that  traitor  angel,  art  thou  he  Anger. 

Who  first  broke  peace  in  heav'n,  and  faith,  till  Men 

XJnbroTien,  and  in  proud  rebellious  arms 

Drew  after  him  the  third  part  of  heav'n's  sons, 

Conjur*d  against  the  Highest,  for  which  both  thou 

And  they  outcast  from  God,  are  here  condemned 

To  waste  eternal  days  in  wo^  and  pain  f 

And  reckon'st  thou  thyself  with  spirits  of  heaven.       Contempt. 

Hell-doom'd  and  breath'st  defiance  here,  and  scorn.    Anger. 

Where  J  reigTi  /ang",  and  to  enrage  thee  more. 

Thy  king  Siud  lord?    Back  to  thy  punishment.  Pride. 

False  fugitive^  and  to  thy  «j9£e^  add  wings.  Threatening 

Lest  with  a  whip  of  scorpions  I  pursue 

Thy  ling'ring^  or  with  owe  5^roAe  of  this  rfflrr^ 

Strange  horror  seize  thee,  and  pangs  unfelt  before** 

1  '*  Retire**  is  to  he  spoken  as  a  lo/to/e  sentence,  and  with  tiia 
greoUestjtorce  of  threatening. 
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XXX. — DBPKECATION— 8USPKI8B. 

The  ipeeoh  of  Sin  to  Satan,  to  prevent  a  hostile  encounter 
b«t?reen  the  hitter  and  Death. 

«•  O  father t  what  intends  thy  hemd^"  she  cried, 
"  Against  thy  only  son  f    What/wrjr,  O  son, 
Possesses  thee  to  bend  that  mortal  dart 
Against  thy  Jather*s  head  t    And  know'st  for  whom  ; 
For  Him  who  sits  above  and  laughs  the  while 
At  thee  ordtdn'd  his  drudge^  to  execute 
Whate'erhis  wrath,  which  he  csSX^  justice,  bids; 
His  wrath;  which  one  day  will  destroy  ye  both." 

She  spoJte^  and  at  her  words  the  hellish  pest 
Forbore,  then  these  to  her  Satan  return* d  ; 
"  So  strange  thy  outcry,  and  thy  words  so  strange 
Thou  interposest,  that  my  sudden  hand 

Recollection  Prevented,  spares  to  tell  thee  yet  by  deeds 
What  it  intends;  till  first  I  hnow  of  thee, 
What  thing  thou  art,  thus  double  form'd  and  why 
In  this  infernal  vale^r*^  met,  thou  call'st 
Me  father,  and  th&t  phantasm  calVst  mj^  son, 
I  Anou7  thee  noi;  nor  ever  saw,  till  now, 

Arenion.      Sight  more  detestable  than  Aim  and  ^Ae«." 


Ezclaiua- 

tion. 

Reproof* 


Vexation. 


Alarm. 
Narration. 

Snrprise. 


XXXT DOUBTHTG — VBXATION — DEEP  BETLECTION. 

Hamlet^s  soliloqny  upon  his  finding  tjiat  the  king,  his  father, 
-was  murdered  hy  his  uncle;  in  which  he  considers  the  conse- 
quence of  putting  an  end  to  a  burdensome  life. — Shakapeare. 

Anxiety,       To  be, or  not  to  bef  > that  is  the  question — 

Wliether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer 
The  sHngs  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune ; 

C9mng9,       Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles^ 

1  "To  be,— or  nU  to  he.''  The  thought,  at  length,  would 
run  thus :  '*  ts  death  the  total  dettrucUon  of  consciousness  1  Or 
do  the  dead  still  continue  to  think  and  <tet,  though  in  a  differ- 
ent manner  from  that  of  the  present  state?**  The  thought  in 
the  second  line  is  different,  vie.,  **  Whether  is  it  truly  neroie 
to  put  an  end  to  Itfe  when  it  becomes  irksome  $" 
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And  by  opposing,  end  them. — To  di^ — to  sleep — 
No  more » — and  by  a  sleep  to  say  we  end 
The  heart-achey  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks 
l!hsA,  flesh  is  heir  to ; — *Tis  a  consummation 

Devoutly  to  be  toish'd — ^To  die — ^to  sleep 

To  sleep  f — ^perchance  to  dream — ay,  there^s  the  rub! 

For  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come, 

When  we  have  shuffled  offilas  mortal  coU, 

Must  give  us  pause.    There's  the  respect 

That  makes  calamity  of  so  long  life. 

For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time, 

Th'  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely. 

The  pangs  of  love  despis'd,  the  hxws*  delay. 

The  insolence  of  o/^c^j  and  the  spurns, 

IhsA,  patient*'  merit  of  the  unworthy^  takes; 

When  he  himself  imght  his  quietus  make 

With  a  5ar«  bodkin  f    Who  would  ^rdefo  •  6ear, 

And  groan  and  jtoea^  under  a  weary  lifef 

But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  death 

(That  undiscovered  country,  from  whose  bourne  ' 

iVb  traveller  returns)  puzzles  the  u»7/. 

And  nuikes  us  rather  ^^r  those  ills  we  Aav«, 

Than^y  to  others,  which  we  Anoto  not  off 

Thus  conscience  does  make  covxtrds  of  us  all; 

And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 

Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  |mz/6  cast  of  thought^ 

And  enterprises  of  great  j9tM  and  Tnomen/, 

With  /Aw  regard  their  currents  turn  auv^, 

And  /o«^  the  name  of  action. 


Deep 

ftdneis. 
YezatloD. 


fhlnees. 
Apprehen- 
sion. 


Vexation. 

Angnieh. 

*Meeknese. 
^  Ayeraion. 

Courage. 

Complaint. 

Fear. 


Beaignation 


1  «<  But  to  die — ^to  de^ — no  moreJ**  The  pauses  most  be 
equaL  The  sense  at  length  being,  *'I8  dying  only  faUiog 
asleep,  uid  nothing  else?" 

a  «» P'ardelsy    That  is,  burdens. 

•  **  Whose  bourne,''    That  is,  border,  ox  boundary* 
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SurpriM. 
Courage. 

Wonder* 
HoRor. 


Horror. 


Horror. 
Doubting. 
Horror. 
Plotting. 


Horror* 


Onilt 


xxzn. — ^pjiOTTDiG — cBinnurr — ^hobbob. 

Macbeth,  foil  of  his  blood  j  dengn  against  good  King  Duncan, 
£uicies  he  sees  a  da^«r  in  the  ur. — Shakspeare. 

Is  this  a  dagger,  which  I  see  before  me. 

The  handle  tow'rd  my  hand?     Came,  let  me  eUUch 

thee — 
I  have  thee  not,  and  yet  I  see  thee  sHU, 
Art  thou  not,  fatal  otnon,  sensible 
To  feeling  as  to  s^htf  or  art  ihou  but 
A  dagger  of  the  mind,  a  false  creation 
Proceeding  from  the  heat-oppressed  braint 
I  see  thee  yet,  in  form  as  palpable. 

As  this  which  now  I  dram 

Thou  marshalVst  me  the  loay  that  I  was  going; 

And  such  an  instrument  I  was  to  use. 

Mine  eyes  are  made  the  fools  o*  th*  other  senses, 

Or  else  worth  all  the  rest ^I  see  thee  still ; 

And  on  thy  blade  and  dudgeon,  gouts^  of  blood. 

Which  was  not  so  before — There's  no  such  thing 

It  is  the  bloody  business,  which  informs 

Thus  to  mine  eyes ^Now  o'er  one  half  the  world 

Nature  seems  dead,  and  wicked  dreams  abuse 
The  cortain'd  sleep;  now  witchcraft  celebrates 
Pale  Hecate* s  offerings:  and  midnight  murder. 
Thus  with  his  stealthy  pace,  tow'rds  his  design 
Moves  like  a  ghost — ^Thou  sure  and  Jimuset  earth. 
Hear  not  my  steps,  which  way  they  walk,  for  fear 
Thy  very  stones  prate  of  my  whereabout ; 
And  take  the  present  horror  from  the  time 
Which  now  suits  with  it — ^While  I  threat,  he  lives^^ 
Igo,  and  it  is  done;  the  bell  invites  me — [_Bell  rings'] 
Hear  it  not,  Duncan/  for  it  is  a  knell 
That  summons  thee  to  heaven,  or  to  hell. 


J  «  GotiU."    That  is,  dropt. 
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PART  SECOND. 


We  sliall  commence  this  part  of  our  Compilation  witli 
tlie  PASSAGES  whicli  Walker  has  used  in  illustrating  hie 
"  Description  of  the  Passions."  While  approving  gene- 
rally of  the  plan  adopted  in  "  The  Art  of  Speaking,"  he 
thought  that  it  would  be  an  improvement  upon  it  "  to 
subjoin  EXAMPLES  to  each  passion  and  emotion,  which 
contain  scarcely  any  passion  or  emotion  but  that  de- 
scribed; and  that  by  thus  keeping  one  passion  in  view 
at  a  time,  the  pupil  would  more  easily  acquire  the  imi- 
tation of  it  than  by  passing  suddenly  to  those  passages 
where  they  are  scattelH  promiscuously  in  small  por- 
tions."^ Aj3  his  *^  Descriptions  of  the  Passions"  are  based 
upon  those  given  in  "The  Art  of  Speaking  *we  shall  omit 
them  for  the  reasons  which  we  have  already  assigned 
(page  81).  The  most  of  the  "Examples,"  however, 
which  he  has  given  in  illustration  of  them,  we  shall 

1  "  This  18  the  case,*^  he  adds,  '*  with  the  author  to  whom  I  am  so 
much  indebted  for  the  description  of  the  passions,  and  with  those  who 
have  servilely  copied  him.  The  instance  of  a  single  passion  which  I 
bare  selecteamaybe  augmented  at  pleasure;  and  when  the  pupil  has 
acquired  the  expression  of  each  passion  singly,  he  should  analyze  his 
eomposition,  ana  carefully  mark  it  with  the  several  passions,  emotions, 
ftud  sentiments  it  contains,  by  which  means  he  will  distinguish  and  sepa- 
zate  what  is  often  mixed  and  confounded,  and  be  prompted  to  force  and 
"variety  at  almost  every  sentence.  I  am  well  aveare,  that  the  passions 
are  sometimes  so  slightly  touched,  and  often  melt  so  insensibly  into 
each  other,  as  to  make  it  somewhat  dafficult  precisely  to  mark  their  boun- 
danw ;  but  tiiis  is  no  argument  against  our  marking  them  where  they  ar« 
distinct  and  obvious,  nor  acainst  our  suggesting  tnem  to  those  who  may 
not  be  quite  bo  clear-sighted  as  ourselves?^—- JSnUnieiiils  qfJSlociUion* 
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insert  here,  becanse  we  consider  them  peenliarly  well 
adapted  for  Exxbcises  in  Bbadino.  We  hare  also  added 
several  other  passages  illastrative  of  the  emotions  of  the 
mind,  tones  of  yoice,  and  different  styles  of  reading. 


I CHESBrULNESS  IN  BETIREBCENT. 

Now,  my  co-mates,  and  brothers  in  eidle, 
Hath  not  old  custom  made  this  life  more  sweet 
Than  that  of  painted  pomp  ?    Are  not  these  wooda 
More  free  from  peril  than  the  envious  court? 
Here  feel  we  but  the  penalty  of  Adam, 
The  seasons'  difference ;  as  the  icy  fang, 
And  churlish  chiding  of  the  winter's  wind, 
Which,  when  it  bites  and  blows  upon  my  body 
Even  till  I  shrink  with  cold,  t  smile  and  may. 
This  is  no  flattery;  these  are  counsellors 
That  feelingly  persuade  me  what  I  am. 
Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity,  ^ 
Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venemous, 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  its  head; 
And  this  our  life  exempt  from  public  haunts, 
Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing. 

As  You  Like  li* 


!ii.-^iNYO]aBro  Miami  as  a  oodimbbs. 

But  come,  then  Goddess,  fair  and  free. 
In  heav'n  yclep*d  Euphrosyne, 
And  of  men  heart-easing  Mirth ; 
Whom  lovely  Venus  at  a  birth. 
With  two  sister  Graces  more, 
To  ivy-crowned  Baechus  bore  s 
Haste  thee,  nymph,  and  bring  with  th6e 
Jest  and  youtibful  Jollity^ 
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Qaips»  And  cnmln,  and  vanton  wiles, 

Nods,  and  becks,  and  wreatlied  smiles. 

Such  as  hang  on  Hebe's  cheek, 

And  love  to  live  in  dimples  sleek; 

Sport,  that  imnkled  Care  derides. 

And  Laugliter  holding  both  his  sides : 

Come  and  trip  it  as  ye  go. 

On  the  light  fantastic  toe ; 

And  in  thy  right  hand  luring  with  thee 

The  mountain  nymph,  sweet  Liberty MUitm, 

in — ^laughtEb  on  seeing  a  shrewd  buffoon. 

A  FOOL,  a  fool !  I  met  a  fool  i'  th'  forest, 
A  motley  fool,  a  miserable  varlet! 
As  I  do  live  by  food  I  met  a  fool. 
Who  laid  him  down,  and  bask'd  him  in  the  sun, 
And  rail'd  on  lady  Fortune  in  good  terms ; 
In  good  set  terms — and  yet  a  motley  fool. 
Good  morrow,  fool,  quoth  I.     No,  sir,  quoth  he. 
Call  me  not  fool,  till  heav'n  hath  sent  me  fortune* 
And  then  he  drew  a  dial  from  his  poke, 
And  looking  on  it  with  lack-lustre  eye. 
Says  very  wisely,  it  is  ten  o'clock : 
Thus  may  we  see,  quoth  he,  how  the  world  wags ; 
*Tis  but  an  hour  ago  since  it  was  nine. 
And  after  one  hour  more  'twill  be  eleven ; 
And  so  from  hour  to  hour  we  ripe  and  ripe. 
And  then  from  hour  to  hour  we  rot  and  rot ; 
And  thereby  hangs  a  tale.     When  I  did  hear 
The  motley  fool  thus  moral  on  tbe  time. 
My  lungs  began  to  crow  like  chanticleer. 
That  fools  should  be  so  deep  contemplative; 
And  I  did  laugh,  sans  intermission, 
An  hour  by  his  dial.     0  noble  fool  I 
A  worthy  fool !  Motley's  the  only  wear. 

As  Yok  Like  It, 
k2 
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IT BALLTINO  A  FXBSOH  FOB  BBING  BIELANCBOX<T. 

Lbt  me  play  the  fool 
With  Mirth  and  Laughter;  so  let  wrinkles  come,. 
And  let  my  liver  rather  heat  with  wine. 
Than  my  heart  cool  with  mortifying  groans. 
Why  should  a  man,  whose  blood  is  warm  within. 
Sit  like  his  grandsire  cut  in  alabaster  ? 
Sleep  when  he  wakes,  and  creep  into  the  jaundice 
By  being  peevish  ?    I  tell  thee  what,  Antonio, 
(I  love  thee,  and  it  is  my  love  that  speaks,) 
There  are  a  sort  of  men  whose  visages 
Do  cream  and  mantle  like  a  standing  pond. 
And  do  a  wilfcd  stillness  entertain. 
With  purpose  to  be  dressed  in  an  opinion 
Of  wisdom,  gravity,  profound  conceit. 
As  who  should  say,  I  am,  Sir  Oracle, 
And  when  I  ope  my  lips,  let  no  dog  bark! 
I'll  tell  thee  more  of  this  another  time ; 
But  fish  not  with  this  melancholy  bait 
For  this  fool's  gudgeon,  this  opinion. 
Come,  good  Lorenzo,  fare  ye  well  a  while, 
I'll  end  my  exhortation  afler  dinner. 

Merchant  of  Venice. 


T. — SjCOFFINO  AT  SUPPOSED  COWABDICB. 

Satak  beheld  their  plight, 
And  to  his  mates  thus  in  derision  calPd: 
O  friends,  why  come  not  on  those  victors  proud  ? 
Erewhile  they  fierce  were  coming  and  when  we. 
To  entertain  them  fair  with  open  front 
And  breast,  (what  could  we  more?)  propounded  terma- 
Of  composition,  straight  they  chang'd  their  minds. 
Flew  off,  and  into  strange  vagaries  fell, 
As  they  would  dance:  yet  for  a  dance  they  seem'd 
Somewhait  extravagant  and  wild,  perhaps 
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T'or  joy  of  ofier'd  peace ;  but  I  suppose. 
If  our  proposals  once  again  were  heard* 
"We  should  compel  them  to  a  quick  result. 

Paradise  Lost. 


Yi. — JOT,  OB  SATISrACnON  INBXPBXSSIBLB. 

Imoinda,  oh !  this  separation 
Has  made  you  dearer,  if  it  can  be  so. 
Than  you  were  ever  to  me :  you  appear 
Like  a  kind  star  to  my  benighted  steps, 
TTo  guide  me  on  my  way  to  happiness; 
I  cannot  miss  it  now.     Grovemor,  fiiend, 
You  think  me  mad:  butiet  me  bless  you  all 
Who  any  ways  have  been  the  instruments 
Of  finding  her  again.    Imoinda's  found  I 
And  every  thing  that  I  would  have  in  her. 
I  have  a  thousand  things  to  ask  of  her. 
And  she  as  many  more  to  know  of  me; 
But  you  have  made  me  happier,  I  confess. 
Acknowledge  it,  much  happier,  than  I 
Have  words  or  power  to  tell  you.  Captain,  you. 
E'en  you,  who  most  have  wTong*d  me,  I  forgive : 
I  will  not  say  you  have  betrayed  me  now, 
1*11  think  you  but  the  minister  of  fate. 
To  bring  me  to  my  lov'd  Imoinda  here. 
Let  the  fools 

Who  follow  Fortune  live  upon  her  smiles; 
All  our  prosperity  is  plac'd  in  love ; 
We  have  enough  of  that  to  make  us  happy. 
This  little  spot  of  earth  you  stand  upon. 
Is  more  to  me  than  the  extended  pliuns 
Of  my  great  father's  kingdom;  here  I  reign 
Li  full  delight,  in  joys  to  pow^  unknown. 
Your  love  my  empire,  and  your  heart  my  throne. 

Southern's  OroonokO' 
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yiI....^OT  ArRAOACBniG  TO  TRAKBPOBT. 

O  Jot,  thou  welcome  stranger,  twice  th^e  jesn 
I  have  not  felt  thy  vital  beam,  but  now 
It  warms  my  veins,  and  plays  about  my  heart ; 
A  fiery  instinct  lifts  me  from  the  groimd. 
And  I  could  mou9^  Young'. 


ym. — JOT  ygnTinuNG  on  soobow. 

Desdenuma, — My  dear  Othello  I 

Othello ^It  gives  me  wonder  great  as  my  content. 

To  see  you  here  before  me,  O  my  soul's  joy! 

If  afler  every  tempest  come  such  calms, 

May  the  winds  blow  till  they  have  waken'd  deatl^l 

And  let  the  labouring  bark  cUmb  hills  of  seas 

Olympus  high,  and  duck  again  as  low 

As  hdl's  from  heav'nl  If  it  were  now  to  die, 

Twere  now  to  be  most  happy,  for  I  fear 

My  soul  hath  her  content  so  absolute, 

That  not  another  comfort  like  to  this 

Succeeds  in  unknown  fate.  Oth^Uo. 


i3;.^:poyj^ 

What  you  do 
Still  betters  what  is  done.    When  you  speak*  sweet, 
I'd  have  you  do  it  ever.   "When  you  sing, 
I'd  have  you  buy  and  sell  so;  so  give  i^s, 
Fray  so;  and,  for  the  orderiBg  your  afiairs, 
To  sing  them  to,  When  you  do  dance,  I  wish  you 
A  wave  o'  the  sea»  that  you  ihight  ever  dp 
Nothing  but  thftt;  move  still,  still  so, 
And  own  90  o^er  function:  each  youv  dolag. 
So  singular  in  eaoh  particular. 
Crowns  ^i^fi^  you  are  doing  in  the  pveseiit  deeds, 
Th<(t  ^  your  acts  axe  queens.  Winter's  Tale. 
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X ^PITT  IH  PLAIimVB  NABRATION. 

\ 

York And  thus  in  tpiumph  rode  along  the  Dake, 

While  all  tongues  cried — Crod  save  thee,  Bolingbroke? 

Duchess — Alasl  poorRiohard«  where  rides  he  tlie  while? 

York.-^As  in  a  llieatre  the  eyes  of  men. 
After  a  well-graced  actor  leaves  the  stage. 
Are  idly  bent  on  him  that  enters  next, 
Thinking  his  prattle  to  be  tedious ; 
Even  so,  or  with  much  more  contempt,  men*s  eyes 
Did  scowl  on  Kichard ;  no  man  cried  God  save  him! 
^o  joyful  tongue  gave  him  his  wdcome  home; 
But  dost  was  thrown  upon  his  sacred  head ; 
Which  with  such  gentle  sorrow  he  shook  off — 
His  face  still  combating  with  tears  and  smiles, 
The  badges  of  his  grief  and  patience, — 
That  had  not  God,  for  some  strong  purpose,  steel'd 
The  hearts  of  men,  they  must  perforce  have  melted. 
And  barbarism  itself  have  pitied  him. 
But  beav'n  hath  a  hand  in  those  events ; 
To  whose  high  will  we  bound  our  calm  contents. 

Richard  IT, 


•*««*i4-w« 


XI. — ^PITT  FOB  A  S£rABTED  FRIEND. 

Alas  1  poor  Yorick!  I  knew  him,  Hor^^tio^  a  fellQ^  of  infi- 
nite jest,  of  most  excellent  fancy:  he  hath  borne  me  on  his 
back  a  thousand  times;  and  now  how  abhorred  in  my  ipd^- 
gination  it  is  I  my  goi^e  rises  at  it.  Here  hung  those  ttp^ 
that  I  have  kissed  I  know  not  how  oft.  Where  be  yoi;yr 
gibes  now?  your  gambols?  your  songs?  your  flashes  ^f 
merriment,  ihat  were  wont  to  set  l^e  table  on  a  rostj^l 
Not  one  now  to  mock  your  own  grinning?  Quite  chop- 
fallen  ?  Now  get  you  to  my  lady's  chamber,  j^nd  tell  l^^i^, 
let  her  paint  an  inch  ihick,  to  this  fkvour  she  must  come ; 
is^kQ  her  laugh  at  that — Hamlet. 
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Zn. — HOPB. 

But  ihon,  O  Hope,  with  ejea  so  ffur. 
What  was  thy  delighted  measure  ? 
Still  it  whisper'd  promised  pleasure. 
And  bade  the  lovely  scenes  at  distance  hail! 
Still  would  her  touch  the  scene  prolong. 
And  from  the  rocks,  the  woods,  the  vale. 
She  called  on  Echo  slill  through  all  the  wag ; 
And  where  her  sweetest  theme  she  chose 
A  soft  responsive  voice  was  heard  at  every  dose. 
And  Hope,  enchanted,  smil'd,  and  wav*d  her  golden  hair. 


xni. — HOPB  OF  GOOD  TIDINGS. 

O  Hope,  sweet  flatterer,  whose  delusive  touch 
Sheds  on  afflicted  minds  the  balm  of  comfort; 
Believes  the  load  of  poverty;  sustains 
The  captive  bending  with  the  weight  of  bonds^ 
And  smoothes  the  pillow  of  disease  and  pain; 
Send  back  th'  exploring  messenger  with  joy, 
And  let  me  hail  Uiee  from  that  friendly  grove. 

Olover, 


XIY HATBED  CUBSIBG  THE  OBJECT  HATED. 

Poison  be  their  drink  I 
Gall,  worse  than  gall,  the  daintiest  meat  they  taste  I 
Their  sweetest  shade  a  grove  of  cypress  trees ! 
Their  sweetest  prospects  murd'ring  basilisks ! 
Their  softest  touch  as  smart  as  lizard's  stings  I 
Their  music  frightful  as  the  serpent's  hiss! 
And  boding  screech-owls  make  the  concert  full  1 
All  the  foul  terrors  of  dark-seated  hell. 

Henry  VL 
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XY ^HATBED  OF  A  BIYAL  IN  6LOBT. 

He  is  my  bane,  I  cannot  bear  him; 
Qne  heaven  and  earth  can  never  hold  tts  botli; 
Still  shall  we  hate,  and  with  defiance  deadly 
Keep  rage  alive  till  one  be  lost  for  ever ; 
As  if  two  suns  should  meet  in  one  meridian. 
And  strive  in  fiery  combat  for  the  passage. — Botve. 


XVI.— rANGEB  AND  THBSATENIKG, 

Kent* — ^Royal  Lear, 
Whom  I  have  ever  honoured  as  my  king, 
Iiov'd  as  my  father,  as  my  master  followed 

Lear. — Kent,' on  thy  life,  no  more. 

Kent. — Be  Kent  unmannerly  when  Lear  is  mad. 
What  wouldst  thou  do,  old  man  ?  Beverse  thy  doom ; 
Or  whilst  I  can  vent  clamour  from  my  throat, 
I'll  tell  thee  thou  dost  evil. 

Lear, — Hear  me,  rash  man  I — on  thy  allegiance  hear  me. 
Since  thon  hast  striven  to  make  us  break  our  vow, 
(Which  nor  our  nature  nor  our  place  can  bear,) 
We  banish  thee  for  ever  &om  our  sight 
And  kingdom.     If,  when  three  days  are  expired, 
Thy  hated  trunk  be  found  in  our  dominions. 
That  moment  is  thy  deadi. — Awayl 
By  Jupiter,  this  shall  not  be  revoked.  King  Lear. 


Xyn ^NABBATIVB  IN  StTFPBESSBD  ANOEB. 

Mt  liege,  I  did  deny  no  prisoners. 
But  I  remember  when  the  fii^t  was  done. 
When  I  was  dry  with  rage,  and  extreme  toil. 
Breathless  and  faint,  leaning  upon  my  sword. 
Came  there  a  certain  lord,  neat,  trimly  dress'd. 
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Fresh  as  a  bridegroom;  and  hlq  chin,  new  reap'd, 

ShoVd  like  a  stubble  land  at  harvest-home: 

He  was  perfumed  like  a  milliner; 

And  twixt  his  finger  and  his  thumb  he  held 

A  pouncet-boxy  which  ever  and  anon 

He  gave  his  nose,  and  took't  away  again ; — 

Who,  therewi^  ttngiy  when  it  next  came  there. 

Took  it  in  snuff— and  still  he  smil'd  and  talk'd ; 

And  as  the  soldiers  bore  dead  bodies  by, 

He  called  them — ^untaught  knaves,  unmannerly, 

To  bring  a  slovenly  onhandsomft  corsa 

Betwixt  the  wind  and  his  nobility. 

With  many  holiday  and  lady  terms, 

He  questioned  me:  among  the  rest  demanded 

My  prisoners,  in  your  majesty's  behalf. 

I  then  all  smarting  with  my  wounds,  being  ^U'd 

To  be  so  pestered  with  a  popinjay. 

Out  of  my  grief  and  wy  impatience 

Answered  neglectingly— I  know  not  what — 

He  should,  or  should  not ; — ^for  he  made  me  mad^ 

To  see  him  shine  so  brisk,  and  smell  so  sweat, 

And  talk  so  like  i^  waiting  gentlewoqi^^. 

Of  guns,  and  drums,  and  wounds  (hear 'i)  sf^vethem^lyO 

And  telling  me  the  govereign'st  thin^  on  e^^ 

Was  pormacity  for  an  inward  bruise , 

And  that  it  was  great  pity,  so  it  was. 

That  villanous  saltpetre  should  be  di^'d 

Out  of  the  bowels  of  the  harmless  earth. 

Which  many  a  good  tall  fellow  had  destroyed 

So  cowardly;  and  but  for  these  yilfi  ^\\X\^ 

He  would  himself  have  been  a  soldieri 

This  bald,  unjointed  chat  of  his^  my  lord, 

I  answered  indlrectiy  as  I  said. 

And  I  beseech  you,  let  not  his  r^ort. 

Come  current  for  an  acenaation. 

Betwixt  my  love  and  yofor  high  majesty. — Mnirif  IV, 
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xym. — ^BEYBiraB. 

If  it  will  feed  nothing  else,  it  will  feed  my  reyenge.  He  liath 
disgFftoed  me,  and  hindered  me  of  half  a  miUion ;  langhed  at 
my  losses,  mocked  at  my  gains,  scorned  my  nation,  thwarted 
my  bargains,  cooled  my  friends,  heated  mine  enemies ;  and 
what's  his  reason  ?  I  am  a  Jew.  Hath  not  a  Jew  eyes  ?  hath 
not  a  Jew  hands,  organs,  dimenaons,  senses,  affections,  pas- 
sions ?  fed  with  the  same  food,  hurt  with  the  same  weapons, 
subject  to  the  same  diseases,  healed  by  the  same  means, 
warmed  and  cooled  by  the  same  winter  and  summer,  as  a 
Christian  is  ?  if  you  prick  us,  do  we  not  bleed  ?  if  you  tickle 
us,  do  we  not  laugh  ?  if  you  |)oi£!on  us,  do  we  not  die  ?  and 
if  you  wrong  us,  shall  we  not  reyenge  ?  if  we  are  like  you  in 
the  rest,  we  will  resemble  you  in  that.  If  a  Jew  wrong  a 
Christian*  what  is  his  humility?  Beyenge.  If  a  Christian 
wrong  a  Jew,  what  should  hid  sufferance  be  by  Christian 
example  ?  Why,  reyenge.  The  yillany  you  teach  me  I  will 
execute ;  and  it  shall  go  hard,  but  I  will  better  the  in- 
struction  MerchcaU  of  Venice. 


I  xFow  not :  if  they  speak  but  truth  of  hev 
These  hands  shall  i^wv  her ;  if  they  wrong  her  honour. 
The  proudest  of  them  shall  well  hear  of  it. 
Time  hflfih  not  yet  so  dried  this  blood  of  min^ 
"Not  age  so  eat  up  my  invention, 
Kor  fortune  made  spcb  ]^yo9  of  xyiy  mennsi 
Nor  my  bad  life  'reft  xpe  so  piuch  of  ftiendf > 
But  they  shall  find  ^wak'd  in  suoh  ^  kind. 
Both  strength  of  limb  and  poUoy  of  mind» 
Ability  in  mean9i  and  oh(4oe  of  ^riw^^ 
To  quit  ]Q«|  qC  theiQi  ^^roughly^ 
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XX. — BAGBB  RETXNGB. 

Oh,  I  could  play  the  woman  with  mine  eyes. 
And  braggart  with  my  tongue  I — But,  gentle  heaven* 
Cut  short  all  intermission ;  front  to  front. 
Bring  thou  this  fiend  of  Scotland,  and  myself; 
Within  my  sword's  length  set  him;  if  he  'scape. 
Heaven  foi*giYe  him  too!  Machetk, 


XXI.— -UlTBESTBAIirBD  FCTT. 

AuyeI  in  triumph  I  and  Mercutio  slainl 
Away  to  heaven  respective  lenity. 
And  fire-ey'd  fury  be  my  conduct  now ! — 
Now,  Tybalt,  take  the  villain  back  again 
That  late  thou  gav'st  me!  for  Mercutio*s  soul 
Is  but  a  little  way  above  our  heads 
Staying  for  thine  to  keep  him  company, 
And  thou,  or  I,  or  both,  shall  follow  lum. 

Romeo  and  Juliet, 


XXn. — BEFBOACHINa  WITH  STUPIDITT  ANB  INGBATITUDB. 

Whebbfobb  rejoice  ?  What  conquest  brings  he  home  ? 
What  tributaries  follow  him  to  Rome, 
To  grace  in  captive  bonds  his  chariot  wheels  ? 
You  blocks,  you  stones,  you  worse  than  senseless  thingsl 
Oh,  you  hard  hearts,  you  cruel  men  of  Rome, 
Knew  ye  not  Fompey  ?    Many  a  time  and  dft 
Have  you  olimb'd  up  to  walls  and  battlements. 
To  towers  and  windows,  yea,  to  chimney-tops. 
Your  infants  in  your  arms,  and  there  have  sat 
The  live-long  day,  with  patient  expectation. 
To  see  great  Pompey  pass  the  streets  of  Rome  x 
And  when  you  saw  his  chariot  but  appear, 
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Have  you  not  made  an  nniyersal  shout, 
That  Tyber  trembled  underneath  his  banks. 
To  hear  the  replication  of  your  sounds, 
Made  in  his  concave  shores? 
And  do  you  now  put  on  your  best  attire  ? 
And  do  you  now  cull  out  a  holiday  ? 
And  do  you  now  strew  flowers  in  his  way, 
That  comes  in  triumph  over  Fompey's  blood  ? 
Be  gone  I 

Hun  to  your  houses ;  fall  upon  your  knees, 
P^ay  to  the  gods  to  intermit  the  plague. 
That  needs  must  light  on  this  ingratitude. 

JulilLS  CtBMT, 


XXni. — ^BEPBOACHINa  WITH  WANT  OF  FSXENDSHIP. 

Cfisnus — ^Do  not  presume  too  much  upon  my  love, 
I  may  do  that  I  shall  be  sorry  for. 

Brutus — You  have  done  that  you  should  be  sony  for. 
There  is  no  terror,  Cassius,  in  your  threats ; 
For  I  am  arm'd  so  strong  in  honesty. 
That  they  pass  by  me,  as  the  idle  wind. 
Which  I  respect  not.    I  did  send  to  yon 
For  certain  sums  of  gold,  which  you  denied  me  ;■ 
For  I  can  raise  no  money  by  vile  means ; 
No,  Cassius,  I  had  rather  coin  my  heart. 
And  drop  my  blood  for  drachmas,  than  to  wring 
From  the  hard  hands  of  peasants  their  vile  tradh 
By  any  indirection.    I  did  send 
To  you  for  gold  to  pay  my  legions, 
Which  you  denied  me.  Was  that  done  like  Cassius? 
Should  I  have  answered  Caius  Cassius  so  ? 
When  Marcus  Brutus  grows  so  covetous 
To  lock  suck  rascal-counters  from  his  friends. 
Be  ready,  gods,  with  all  your  thunderbolts, 
Dash  him  to  pieces.  Julius  Gesatf, 
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XXIV BEPBOACHING  WITH  WANT  Or  MANLINESS. 

O  piun^B  fltuffl 
This  is  the  very  painting  of  your  fears ; 
This  is  the  air-draWn  dagger,  which  you  said, 
Led  you  to  Duncan.     Oh,  these  flaws  and  starts 
(Impostors  to  truB  fear)  would  well  become 
A  woman's  story,  at  a  winter's  fire. 
Authorized  by  her  grandam.     Shame  itself  I 
Why  do  you  make  such  faces?  When  all's  done, 
Tou  look  but  on  a  stool.  Maebetk^ 


XXy. ^FEAB  FBOM  A  DKBADFUL  OBJECT. 

Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend  us ! — 
Be  thou  a  spirit  of  health  or  goblin  damn'd, 
Bring  with  thee  airs  from  heftv*n,  or  blasts  from  hell, 
Be  thy  intents  wicked  or  charitable, 
Thou  com*st  in  such  a  questionable*  shapie 
That  I  will  speak  to  thee ;  I'll  call  thee  Hamlet, 
King,  father,  royal  Dane ;  Oh,  answer  me  \-^ 
Save  me,  and  hover  o'er  me  with  your  wings, 
You  heavenly  guards ! — ^what  would  your  gracious  figure? 

STcafilet. 


XXVI HOBBOB  AT  A  DBEADFUL  APPABITION. 

How  ill  this  taper  bums  1  ha  I  who  comes  here  ? 
I  think  it  is  the  weakness  of  my  eyes. 
That  shapes  this  monstrous  apparition 
It  comes  upon  me  1  Art  thou  any  thing  ? 
Art  thou  some  god,  some  angel,  or  some  devil. 
That  mak'st  my  blood  cold,  and  my  hair  to  stare  ? 
Speak  to  me  what  thou  art.  Julius  Obs^, 


^  **  QuetHonable^  here  means  inviting  quesiion. 
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XXyn. — ^DEEP  OB  SETTLED  GBIEF. 

Seems,  madam  I  nay,  it  is :  I  know  not  seems, 
Ti3  not  alone  my  inky  doak,  good  mother. 
Nor  customary  suits  of  soletinn  black, 
Nor  windy  snspirAtion  of  forc'd  breath ; 
No,  nor  the  fruitful  river  in  the  eye. 
Nor  the  dejected  *haviour  of  the  visage. 
Together  with  all  forms,  modes,  shows  of  grief 
That  can  denote  me  truly :  These  indeed  seem. 
For  they  are  actions  that  a  man  might  play ; 
But  I  have  that  within  which  passeth  show. 
These  but  the  trappings  and  the  suits  of  woe. 

HanUet, 


XXym. GBIEF  DEPLOBINO  LOSS  OF  HAPPINESS. 

Oh,  now  for  ever. 
Farewell  the  tranquil  mind!  farewell  content ! 
Farewell  the  plumed  troop  and  the  big  war 
That  make  ambition  virtue !  Oh,  farewell ! 
Farewell  the  neighing  steed,  and  the  shrill  trump. 
The  spirit-stirring  drum,  ihe  ear-piercing  fife. 
The  royal  banner,  and  aU  quality, 
Pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war  1 
Farewell !  Othello's  occupation's  gone. 

Othelld. 


XXIX- — GBIEF  APPBOACHING  TO  DXSTBACTION. 

Thou  canst  not  speak  of  what  thou  dost  not  feel ; 
W^t  thou  as  young  as  I,  Juliet  thy  love^ 
An  hour  but  married,  Tybalt  murdered, 
Doating  like  me,  and  like  me  banished. 
Then  mightst  thou  speak,  then  mightst  thou  tear  thy  haS*, 
And  fall  upon- the  ground  as  I  do  now 
Taking  the  measure  of  an  unmade  grave. 

R4!4iuo  and  Julki* 
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ZZZ.— -OBIEF  CHOKDIG  EXPRESSION. 

Macduff. — ^My  children  too  I 

Bosse, — Wife,  cMldren,  servants,  all  that  could  be  fonndv 

Macduff. — ^And  I  most  be  from  thence!  my  wife  kill'd  toe  ? 

Malcolm, — ^Be  comforted. 
L  et's  make  ns  medicines  of  our  great  revenge, 
T  o  cure  this  deadly  grief. 

Macduff. — He  has  no  children ! 
W  hat,  all  my  pretty  ones  ?    Did  you  say  all? 

Malcolm Endure  it  like  a  man. 

Macduff. — ^I  shall. 
B  ut  I  must  also  feel  it  as  a  man. 
I  cannot  but  remember  such  things  were 
That  were  most  precious  to  me:  did  heav'n  look  on,. 
And  would  not  take  their  part  ?  sinful  Macdufi^ 
They  were  all  struck  for  thee  1  naught  that  I  am  I 
Not  for  their  own  demerits,  bat  for  mine 
Fell  slaughter  on  their  souls.  Macbeth. 


XXXI. — BEMOBSE  AND  BEFBOAOH. 

Oh,  when  the  last  account  'twixt  heaven  and  earth 
Is  to  be  made,  then  shall  this  hand  and  seal 
Witness  against  us  to  damnation  I 
How  oft  the  sight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds 
Makes  deeds  ill  done  I  Hadst  not  thou  been  by,. 
A  fellow  by  the  hand  of  nature  mark*d. 
Quoted,  and  sigja'd  to  do  a  deed  of  shame. 
This  mui<Aer  had  not  come  into  my  mind  i 
But  taking  note  of  thy  abhorr'd  aspect. 
Finding  thee  fit  for  bloody  villany 
Apt,  liable  to  be  employed  in  danger, 
I  faintly  broke  with  thee  of  Arthur's  death.;. 
And  thou  to  be  endeared  to  a  king, 
Mad'ft  it  no  eonscience  to  destroy  a  prince.'— JSTt?^  Johnf. 
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XXXIl. — DE8PAIB. 


Kiiig  Henry. — How  fares  my  lord  ?  speak,  Beaufort,  to  ihy 


sovereign. 


Cardinal  Beaufort — ^If  thou  be'st  Deaih  I'll  give  tbee 
England's  treasure, 
Bnough  to  purchase  such  another  island, 
So  thou  wilt  let  me  live  and  feel  no  pain. 

King  Henry, — Ah,  what  a  sign  it  is  of  evil  life, 
When  death's  approach  is  seen  so  terrible  1 

Wanoick Beaufort,  it  is  thy  sovereign  speaks  to  thee. 

Cardinal  Beaufort. — Bring  me  to  my  trial  when  you  will. 
Died  he  not  in  his  bed  ?  where  should  he  die  ? 
Can  I  make  men  live,  whether  they  will  or  no? — 
Oh  I  torture  me  no  more,  I  will  confess.— 
Alive  again  ?  then  show  me  where  he  is, 
I'll  give  a  thousand  pounds  to  look  upon  him.^ 
He  hath  no  eyes,  the  dust  hath  blinded  them — 
Comb  down  his  hair;  look  I  look  1  it  stands  upright. 
Like  lime-twigs  set  to  catch  my  winded  soul  1 
Give  me  some  drink,  and  bid  the  apothecary 
Bring  the  strong  poison  that  I  bought  of  him. 

King  Henry, — O  thou  eternal  Mover  of  the  heavens. 
Look  with  a  gentle  eye  upon  this  wretch ; 
Oh,  beat  away  the  busy  meddling  fiend 
That  lays  strong  siege  unto  this  wretch's  soul. 
And  from  his  bosom  purge  this  black  despair  1 

Warwick. — See  how  the  pangs  of  death  do  make  him  grin. 

Salisbury. — Disturb  him  not,  let  him  .pass  peaceably. 
King  Henry — Peace  to  his  soul,  if  Grod's  good  pleasure  be  1 
Lord  Cardinal,  if  thou  thiitk%t  on  heav'n'«  bliss. 
Hold  up  thy  hand,  make  signal  of  thy  hope, — 
He  dies  and  makes  no  sign ;  O  'God,  forgive  him. 

Wimvkk. — So  badii  death  argues  a  monstrous  life. 

King  Henry. — (Forbear  to  judge,  for  we  are  sinnen  all. 

Henry  VL-^Secand  Part. 

L 
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XXXIII. — 8UBPBI8E  AT  UNEXPSCTED  STENTS. 

Gone  to  be  married  I  gone  to  swear  a  peace ! 
False  blood  to  false  blood  join'd  I  Grone  to  be  friends ! 
Shall  Louis  Have  Blanche  ?  and  Blanche  those  provinces  ? 
It  is  not  so :  Thou  hast  mis-spoke,  mis-heard  ? 
Be  well  advised,  tell  o'er  thy  tale  again : 
It  cannot  be?  thou  dost  but  say,  'tis  so: 
I  trust,  I  may  not  trust  thee;  for  thy  word 
Is  but  the  Tain  breath  of  a  common  man : 
Believe  me,  I  do  not  belicTe  thee,  man ; 
I  haTe  a  king's  oath  to  the  contrary. 
Thou  shalt  be  punished  for  thus  frighting  me. 
What  dost  thou  mean  by  shaking  of  thy  head  ? 
Why  dost  thou  look  so  sadly  on  my  son  ? 
What  means  that  hand  upon  that  breast  of  thine  ? 
Why  holds  thine  eye  that  lamentable  rheum, 
Like  a  proud  river  peering  o'er  his  bounds  ? 
Be  these  sad  sighs  confirmers  of  thy  words? 
Then  speak  again ;  not  all  thy  former  tale, 
But  this  one  word,  whether  thy  tale  be  true. 

King  John, 


XXXnr. AMA7.KMKNT  AT  8TBAN6E  ITEWS. 

Old  men  and  beldames,  in  the  Btreets, 
Do  prophes}'  upon  it  dangerously : 
Young  Arthur's  death  is  common  in  their  nouths  ; 
And  when  they  talk  of  him  they  shake  their  heads. 
And  whisper  one  another  in  the  ear; 
And  he  that  speaks  dodi  gripe  the  hearer's  wrist  i 
Whilst  he  that  hears  m^es  fearful  action, 
Wkh  wrinkled  brows,  with  nods,  with  rollilig  eyes. 
I  sa^  a  smith  stand  with  his  hammer,  thus. 
The  whilst  his  iron  did  on  the  anTil  cool. 
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With  open  mouth  swallowixig  a  tailor's  news ; 
Who,  with  his  shears  and  measure  in  his  hand. 
Standing  on  slippers,  (which  his  nimble  haste 
Had  falsely  thrust  upon  contrary  feet,) 
Told  of  a  many  thousand  warlike  French, 
That  were  embattled  and  rank'd  in  Kent ; 
Another  lean  unwash'd  artificer 
Cuts  off  his  tale,  and  talks  of  Arthur's  death. 

King  John. 


XXXY. — PERFLEXITX. 

Heaven  for  his  mercy !  what  a  tide  of  woes 
Comes  rushing  on  this  woefnl  land  at  once  { 
I  know  not  what  to  do : — I  would  to  heav'n 
(So  my  disloyalty  had  not  provok'd  him  to  it) 
The  king  had  cut  off  my  head  wiih  my  brother's. — 
WTiat,  are  these  posts  despatch'd  for  Ireland  ?— 
How  shall  we  do  for  money  for  these  wars  ? — 
Come,  sister, — cousin,  I  would  say  ;  pray  pardon  me. 
Go,  fellow,  get  thee  home,  provide  some  carts. 
And  bring  away  the  armour  that  is  there.-— 
Gentlemen,  will  you  go  to  muster  men  ?  K I  know 
How^or  which  way,  to  order  these  affairs. 
Thus  disorderly  thrust  into  my  hands. 
Never  believe  me.    Both  are  my  kinsmen  :^- 
The  one's  my  sovereign,  whom  both  my  oath 
And  duty  bids  defend ;  the  other  again 
Is  my  kinsman,  whom  the  king  has  wrong'd ; 
Whom  conscience  and  my  kindred  bids  to  right. 
Well,  somewhat  we  must  do — Come,  cousin,  I'll 
Dispose  of  you :  go  muster  up  your  men. 
And  meet  me  presently  at  Berkley  castle^- 
I  should  to  Flashy  too ;— . 
But  time  will  not  permit :— AH  is  mievem, 
And  every  thing  is  left  at  six  and  seven.^.i?ic/iar£f  II 

h2 
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XXXVI ^VEXATION  AT  XEQLECTING  OME*S  DDTT. 

Oh,  what  a  rogue  and  peasant  slave  am  I ! 
Is  it  not  monstrous,  that  this  player  here, 
But  in  a  fiction,  in  a  dream  of  passion, 
Could  force  his  soul  so  to  his  own  conceit. 
That,  from  her  working,  all  his  visage  wann*d, 
Tears  in  his  eyes,  distraction  in  his  aspect, 
A  broken  voice,  and  his  whole  function  suiting 
With  forms  to  his  conceit.    And  all  for  nothing ! 
For  Hecuba ! 

What's  Hecuba  to  him,  or  he  to  Hecuba, 
That  he  should  weep  for  her  ?  What  would  he  do, 
Had  he  the  motive  and  the  cue  for  passion 
That  I  have?  He  would  drown  the  stage  with  tears. 
And  cleave  the  general  ear  with  horrid  speech ; 
Make  mad  the  guilty,  and  appal  the  free, 
Confound  the  ignorant,  and  amaze,  indeed. 
The  very  faculties  of  eyes  and  ears.  Yet  I, 
A  dull  and  muddy-mettled  rascal,  peak, 
Like  John  a-dreams,  unpregnant  of  my  cause, 
And  can  say  nothing — no,  not  for  a  king.        Hamlet. 


XXXVII MALICE  AND  BETSNOE. 

How  like  a  fawning  publican  he  loc^ : 

I  hate  him,  for  he  is  a  Christian, 

But  more  for  that  in  low  simplicity, 

He  lends  out  money  gratis,  and  brings  down 

The  rate  of  usance  here  with  us  in  Venice. 

If  I  can  catch  him  once  upon  the  hip, 

I  will  feed  fat  the  ancient  grudge  I  bear  him. 

He  hates  our  sacred  nation,  and  he  rails 

£'en  there,  where  merchants  most  do  congregate. 

On  me  my  bargains  and  my  well-won  thrift, 

Which  he  calls  interest.    Cursed  be  my  tribe 

If  I  forgive  him.  Merchant  of  Venice* 
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XXXYin GRAVE  DELIBERATION  ON  WAR  AND  PEACE. 

Fathers,  wq  once  again  are  met  in  council: 
Caesar's  approach  has  suxnmon'd  us  together. 
And  Borne  attends  her  fate  from  our  resolves. 
How  shall  we  treat  this  bold  aspiring  man? 
Success  still  follows  him,  and  backs  his  crimes; 
Pharsalia  gave  him  Home :  Egypt  has  since 
Beceiv'd  his  yoke,  and  the  whole  Nile  is  Csesar's. 
Why  should  I  mention  Juba's  overthrow, 
Or  Sdpio's  death?  Kumidia's  burning  sands 
Still  smoke  with  blood.  'Tis  time  we  should  decree 
What  course  to  take;  our  foe  advances  on  us. 
And  envies  us  even  Lybia's  sultry  deserts. 
Fathers,  pronounce  your  thoughts :  are  they  still  fiz'd 
To  hold  it  out  and  fight  it  to  the  last? 
Or  are  your  hearts  subdu'd  at  length,  and  wrought, 
By  time  and  ill  success,  to  a  submission  ?  Cato. 


ZXXIX.  — ^EXHORTING. 

But  wherefore  do  you  droop?  Why  look  you  sad  ? 
Be  great  in  act  as  you  have  been  in  thought; 
Let  not  the  world  see  fear  and  sad  distrust 
Grovem  the  motion  of  a  kingly  eye: 
Be  stirring  as  the  time;  be  fire  with  fire; 
Threaten  the  threatener,  and  outface  the  brow 
Of  bragging  horror:  so  shall  inferior  eyes. 
That  borrow  their  behaviours  from  the  great, 
Grow  great  by  your  example;  and  put  on 
The  dauntless  spirit  of  resolution; 
Show  boldness  and  aspiring  confidence : 
What  1  shall  they  seek  the  lion  in  his  den  ? 
And  fright  him  there  ?  and  make  him  tremble  there  ? 

King  John, 
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XL. — COURAOE — DESPEaATfi  EXCITEMENT. 

Fight,  gentlemen  of  England  T  fight,  bold  yeomen! 
Draw,  arcbers,  draw  yotir  arrows  to  tbe  head : 
Spur  5'our  proud  horses  hard,  and  ride  in  blood ; 
Amaze  the  welkin  with  your  broken  staves — 
A  thousand  hearts  are  great  within  my  bosom : 
Adrance  our  standards,  set  upon  our  foes ; 
Our  ancient  word  of  courage,  fair  St.  George, 
Inspire  ns  with  the  spleen  of  fiery  dragons  T 
Upon  them!'  Victory  sits  on  our  behns. — Shakspeare, 


We  shall  insert  here,  as  being  the  most  appvopriate 
pllhoe,  CoUms's  celebrated  '^  Ode  on  tbo  Passions.'* 

"WiHEN  Music,  heavenly  maid  I  was  young. 
While  yet  in  early  Greece  she  sung, 
The  Passions  oft,  to  liear  her  shell, 
Xhrong'd  around  her  magic  cell; 
Exulting,  trembling,  raging,  fainting,^ 
Possessed  beyond  the  Muse's  painting. 
By  turns  tJiey  felt  the  glowing  miini 
Disturbed,  delighted,  rais'd,  refin'cl; 
Till  once,  'tis  said,  when  all  were  fir'd, 
Fill*d  with  fury,  rapt,  inspir'd. 
From  the  supporting -myrtles  rouj^d 
Thej  snatch'd  her  instruments  of  sound; 
And  as  they  oft  had  heard  apart 
Sweet  lessons  of  her  forceful  art, 
Each  (for  madness  ruled  the  hour) 
Would  prove  his  own  expressiye  pow*r. 

First  Feab  his  hand,  its  skill  to  try, 
Amid  the  chords,  bewilder*d  laid — 
And  back  recoil*d,  he  knew  not  why, 
£*en  at  the  sound  himself  had  made. 
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Next  Akgbb  rushed,  his  eyies  on  fire. 
In  lightnings  own'd  his  secret  stings: 
In  one  rude  dash  he  strnck  the  lyze, 
And  swept  with  hpxied  hand  t}ie  strings. 

With  woeM  measures  wan  Desfaib — 
Low  sullen  sounds  his  grief  bi^uil'd ; 
A  solemn,  strange,  and  mingled  air ; 
'Twas  sad  bj  fits,  hy  starts  'twss  wild. 

But  thou,  O  HoPB  1  with  eyes  so  f^. 

What  was  thy  delighted  measure? 

Still  it  whispered  promis'd  pleasure, 
And  ba4o  the  lovely  scenes  at  distanee  hail  I 

Still  would  her  touch  the  strain  prolong; 

And  from  the  rodu,  the  woods,  the  vale. 
She  call*d  on  Echo  still  through  all:  the  song ; 

And  where  her  sweetest  theme  she  chose, 
A  soft  responsive  voice  was  heard  at  every  close ; 
And  Hope  enchanted  smil'd,  and  wav'd  her  golden  hab* : 

And  longer  had  she  sung — but  with  a  frowu 

Revengb  impatient  rose; 
He  threw  his  blood-stain'd  sword  in  thunder  down. 

And,  with  a  withering  look, 

The  war-denouncing  trumpet  took. 

And  blew  a  blast  so  loud  and  dread. 
Were  ne*er  prophetic  sounds  so  full  of  Woe ; 

And  ever  and  anon  he  beat 

The  doubb'ng  drum  with  furious  heat ; 
And  though  sometimes,  each  dreary  pause  between. 

Dejected  Pity  at  his  aide 

Her  soul-subduing  voice  applied, 
Yet  stall  he  kept  his  wild  unalterVi  mien. 
While  each  stram'd  ball  of  »g^  Siseioa'd  bursting  ^m 

his  head. 
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Thy  numbers,  Jeai^oust,  to  nought  were  fix'd ; 

Sad  proof  of  iiiy  distressful  state ; 
Of  dififring  themes  the  veering  song  was  mix'd. 
And  now  it  courted  Lote,  now  raying  calFd  on  Hate. 

With  eyes  upraised,  as  one  inspired. 

Pale  Melakcholt  sat  retir'd. 

And  from  her  wild  sequester'd  seat, 

In  notes  by  distance  made  more  sweet, 
Four*d  through  the  mellow  horn  her  pensive  soul ; 

And  dashing  soft  feom  rocks  around,. 

Bubbling  runnels  join'd  the  sound ; 
Through  glades  and  glooms  the  mingled  measure  stole 

Or  o*er  some  haunted  streams  with,  fond  delay. 

Bound  a  holy  calm-  diffusing, 

Love  of  peace  and  lonely  musing. 

In  hollow  murmurs  died  away. 

But,  O I  how  alter'd  was  its  sprighl^er  tone. 

When  Chbebfuijvess,  a  nymph  of  healthiest  hue. 
Her  bow  across  her  shoulder  flung. 
Her  buskins  gemm'd  with  morning  dew, 
Blew  an  inspiiing  air,  that  dale  and  thicket  rung. 

The  hunter's  call,  to  Fawn  and  Dryad  known ; 

The  oak-crown'd  sisters,  and  their  chaste-eyed  queen. 
Satyrs  and  sylvan  boys,  were  seen 
Peeping  from  forth  their  alleys  green ; 
Brown  Exercise  rejoic'd  to  hear,  < 

And  Sport  leap*d  up,  and  seiz'd  his  beechen  spear. 

Last  came  Jot's  ecstatic  trial : 

He,  with  viny  crown  advancing. 
First  to  the  lively  pipe  his  hand  addressed ; 
But  soon  he  saw  the  brisk,  awakening  viol. 
Whose  sweet  entrancing  voice  he  lov'd  the  best. 

They  would  have  thought,  who  heard  the  strain. 
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They  saw,  in  Tempe's  vale,  ber  native  maids, 
Amidst  the  festal  sounding  shades, 
To  some  miwearied  minstrel  dancing: 
While,  as  his  flying  fingers  kiss'd  the  strings. 
Love  fram'd  with  Mirth,  a  gay  fantastic  round, 
Jjoose  were  her  tresses  seen,  her  zone  unbound^ 
And  he,  amidst  his  frolic  play,. 
As  if  he  would  the  charming  air  repay, 
Shook  thousand  odours  from  his  dewy  wings. 

O  Music  I  sphere-dsescended  maid, 
'    Friend  of  pleasure,  wisdom's  aid, 
Why,  Goddess  I  why,  to  us  denied, 
Lay*st  thou  thy  ancient  hfte  aside  ? 
As  in  that  lov'd  Athenian  bow'r, 
You  leam'd  an  all-commanding  pow'r; 
Thy  mimic  soul,  O  nymph  endear'd  1 
Can  well  recall  what  then  it  heard. 
Where  is  thy  native  simple  heart. 
Devote  to  virtue,  fancy,  art  ? 
Arise,  as  in  that  elder  time. 
Warm,  energetic,  chaste,  sublime  I 
Thy  wonders  in  that  godlike  age 
Fill  thy  recording  Sister's  page — 
'Tis  said,  and  I  beUeve  the  tale, 
Thy  humblest  reed  could  more  prevail, 
Had  more  of  strength,  diviner  rage. 
Than  all  which  cluurms  this  laggard  age ;' 
Even  all  at  once  together  found,. 
Cecilia's  mingled  world  of  sound. 
Oh,  bid  our  vain  endeavours  cease, 
Revive  the  just  designs  of  Greece ; 
Return  in  aJl  thy  simple  state, 
Confirm  the  tale  her  sons  reUt<e ! 
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EXERCISES  IN   READING 

THE  RULES  AND  PRINCIPLES  CONTAINED  IN 
THE  INTRODUCTION. 


AKtlTBXTlC  eSSnSKCESA 

1.  Temperance,  by  fortifying  the  mind  and  body,  leads  to 
happiness :  intemperance,  by  enervating  the  miad  and  body^ 
ends  generally  in  miserj^ 

2.  A  -wise  man  feareth  and  departetii  from  evil;  but  the 
fool  rageth,  and  is  confident.  The  ivicked  is  driven  away  in 
his  wickedness ;  but  the  righteous  hath  hope  in  his  death. 
Righteousness  ezalteth  a  nation ;  but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any 
people. 

3.  Almost  every  object  that  attracts  our  notice,  has  its 
bright  and  its  dark  side.  He  who  habituates  himself  to  look 
at  the  dark  side  wiH  sour  his  cGsposition,  and  consequently 
impair  his  happiness ;  while  he  wno  constantly  beholds  it  on 
the  bright  side  insensibly  ameliorates  his  temper,  and,  in  oon^ 
sequence  of  it,  improves  his  own  happiness,  and  the  happiness 
of  all  around  him. 

4.  Between  fame  and  true  honour  a  distinction  is  to  be 
made.  The  former  is  a  blind  and  noisy  applause ;  the  latter, 
a  more  silent  and  internal  homage.  Fame  floats  on  the 
breath  of  the  multitude;  honour  rests  on  the  judgment  of 
the  thinking.  Fame  may  ^ve  praise,  while  it  withholds 
esteem ;  true  honour  implies  esteem,  mingled  with  respect. 

1  The  learner  should  refer  to  the  Introduction  (paee  37)  for  aa  expla- 
nation ctAntith^  and  Emphams;  also  to  Role  ill.,  page  55,  and  the 
NOTBS  and  ezamplbb  nnder  it. 
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^tlie  one  regards  particular  distinguished  talttits ;  the  other 
looks  up  to  the  whole  character. 

5.  A  inse  man  endeayours  to  shine  in  himself;  a  fool  to 
outshine  others.  The  former  is  humbled  by  the  sense  of  his 
own  infirmities ;  the  latter  is  liffced  up  b j  the  discovery  of 
those  which  he  observes  in  others.  The  ivise  man  considers 
What  he  wants ;  and  the  fool  whatiie  abounds  in.  The  wise 
man  is  happy  when  he  gains  his  own  approbation ;  and  the 
fbol,  when  he  recommends  himself  to  the  applause  of  those 
about  him. 

6.  Europe  was  one  great  field  of  batUe,  where  the  weak 
struggled  for  freedom,  and  the  strong  for  dominion.  The 
king  was  without  power,  and  the  nobles  without  principle. 
They  were  tyrants  at  home,  and  robbers  alHXMul.  KothiD|^ 
remained  to  be  a  check  upon  ferocity  and  violence. 

7.  Where  opportunities  of  exercise  are  wanting,  tempe^ 
ranee  may  in  a  great  measure  supply  its  place.  If  exercise 
tiirows  off  all  superfluities,  temperance  prevents  them ;  if 
exercise  clears  the  vessels,  temperance  neither  satiates  nor 
overstrains  them ;  if  exerase  raises  proper  ferment  in  the 
humours,  and  promotes  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  tempe- 
rance gives  nature  her  fuB  phty,  and  enables  her  to  exert 
herself  in  all  her  force  and  vigour ;  if  exercise  dissipates  a 
growing  distemper,  tonperance  starves  it. 

8.  Dryden  knew  more  of  man  in  his  general  nature ;  and 
Pope,  in  his  local  manners.  The  notions  of  Dryden  were 
fonned  by  comprehensive  speculation ;  those  of  Pope,  by 
minute  attention.  The  style  of  Dryden  is  capricious  and 
varied ;  tiiat  of  Pope  is  cautious  and  unifoanu*  Dryden  obeys 
the  motions  of  his  own  mind ;  Pope  constrains  his  mind  to 
his  own  rules  of  eompoeition.  Dryden  is  sometimes  vehe* 
lEKut  and  rapid ;  Pope  m  always  smooth,  uniform,  and  gentle. 
Dryden's  page  is  a  natnxal  field,  rising  into  inequalities,  and 
diversified  by  the  varied  exuberance  of  abundant  vegetation ; 
Pope's  is  a  velvet  kwn,  shaven  by  the  seythe,  and  levelled 
by  the  roHer.    If  the  flights  ef  Dryden  are  higher.  Pope  con- 
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tinues  longer  on  the  wing.  If  of  Dryden's  fire  the  blaze  is^ 
brighter ;  of  Pope's  the  heat  is  more  regular  and  constant. 
Dryden  oflen  surpasses  expectation ;  and  Pope  never  falls 
betew  it.  Dryden  is  read  with  frequent  astonishment;  and 
Pope  with  perpetual  delight. 

9.  I  have  always  preferred  cheerfulness  to  mirth.  The 
latter  I  consider  as  an  act,  the  former  as  a  habit  of  the  mind^ 
Mirth  is  short  and  transient,  cheerfulness  fized  and  perma- 
nent. Those  are  often  nused  into  the  greatest  transports  of 
mirth  who  are  subject  to  the  greatest  depressions  of  melan- 
choly; on  the  contrary,  cheerfulness,  though  it  does  not 
give  the  mind  such  an  exquisite  gladness,  prevents  us  from, 
falling  into  any  depths  of  sorrow.  Mirth  is  like  a  flash  of 
lightning,  that  breaks  through  a  gloom  of  clouds  and  glit- 
ters for  a  moment ;  cheerfulness  keeps  up  a  kind  of  day- 
light in  the  mind,  and  filU  it  with  a  steady  and  perpetual 
serenity. 

10.  Never  befi)re  were  there  so  many  opposing  interests, 
passions,  and  principles  committed  to  such  a  decision.  On 
one  side,  a  fixed  attachment  to  the  andent  order  of  things ; 
on  the  other,  a  passionate  desire  of  change ;  a  wish  in  some 
to  perpetuate,  in  others  to  destroy  every  thing ;  every  abuse 
sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  former,  every  foundation  attempted 
to  be  demolished  by  the  latter ;  jealousy  of  power  shrinking 
from  the  slightest  innovation,  pretensions  to  freedom  pushed 
to  madness  and  anarchy;  superstition  in  aH  its  dotage, 
impiety  in  aU  its  fury. 

11.  At  the  same  time  that  I  think  discretion  the  most 
useful  talent  a  man  can  be  master  of,  I  look  upon  cunning 
to  be  the  accomplishment  of  little,  mean,  ungenerous  minds. 
Discretion  points  out  the  noblest  ends  to  us,  and  pursues  the 
most  proper  and  laudable  methods  of  attuning  them ;  cun- 
ning has  only  private  selfish  aims,  and  sticks  at  nothing  which 
may  make  them  succeed :  discretion  has  large  and  extended 
views,  and,  like  a  well-formed  eye,  commands  a  whole  hori- 
son ;  cunning  is  a  kind  of  short-sightedness,  that  discovers 
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the  minutest  objects  which  are  near  at  hand,  bat  k  not  able 
to  discern  things  at  a  distance. 

12.  It  was  the  boast  of  Angnstos,  that  he  finind  Borne  of 
brick,  and  left  it  of  marUe.  But.  how  much  nobler  will  be 
our  Soyereign's  boast  when  he  shall  have  to  say,  that  he  found 
law  dear,  and  left  it  cheap;  found  it  a  sealed  book,  left  it  an 
open  letter;  found  it  the  patrimony  of  the  rich,  left  it  the 
inheritance  of  the  poor;  found  it  the  two-edged  sword  of 
craft  and  oppression,  left  it  the  staflf  of  honesty  and  the  shield 
of  innocence.   ' 

13.  Nothing  is  more  amiable  than  true  modesty,  and 
nothing  more  contemptible  than  the  false;  the  one  guards 
yirtue,  the  other  betrays  it.  True  modesty  is  ashamed  to  do 
any  thing  that  is  repugnant  to  the  rules  of  right  reason;  false 
modesty  is  ashamed  to  do  any  thing  that  is  opposite  to  the 
humour  of  the  company.  True  modesty  avoids  every  thing 
that  is  criminal;  £dse  modesty,  every  thing  that  is  un- 
fashionable. The  latter  is  only  a  general  undetermined 
instinct;  the  former  is  that  instinct,  limited  and  circum- 
scribed by  the  rules  of  prudence  and  religion. 

14.  The  peasant  complains  aloud ;  the  courtier  repines  in 
secret.  In  want,  what  distress  1  in  affluence,  what  satiety ! 
.The  great  are  under- as  much  difficulty  to  expend  with  plea- 
sure as  the  mean  to  labour  with  success.  The  ignorant, 
through  ill-grounded  hope,  are  disappointed ;  the  knowing, 
through  knowledge,  despond.  Ignorance  occasions  mistake, 
mistake,  disappointment,  and  disappointment  misery.  Know- 
ledge, on  the  other  hand,  ^ves  true  judgment  of  human 
things,  and  true  judgment  of  human  thing?  gives  a  demon- 
stration of  their  insufficiency  to  our  peace. 

15.  How  difierent  is  the  view  of  past  life,  in  the  man  who 
is  grown  old  in  knowledge  and  wisdom,  from  that  of  him  who 

.  is  grown  old  in  ignorance  and  folly  1    The  latter  is  like  the 

.  owner  of  a  barren  country,  that  fills  his  eye  with  the  pros- 

pect  of  naked  hills  and  plains,  which  produce  nothing  very 

.  profitable  or  ornamental:  the  former  beholds  a  beautiful  and 
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spacious  liandscdpe,  divided  into  deligbtful  gardens,  green 
meadows,  fruitful  fields;  and  can  seared  cast  his  eye  on  a 
single  spot  of  Ids  possessions  tkat  is  not  eoYored  with  some 
beautiful  plant  or  flower. 

16.  When  Darius  ofieried  Alexandsr  ten  thoosand  talents 
to  divide  Asia  equaliy  with  him,  be  answet«d,  '*The  earth 
cannot  bear  two  suns,  nor  Asia  two  kings."  Pftrmenio,  a 
friend  of  Alexander,  hearing  the  great  offers  Darius  had 
made,  said,  **Were  I  Alexander  I  would  accept  them." 
**So  would  I,"  replied  Alexander,  "were  I  Parmenio.** 

17.  As  there  is  a  worldly  happinesS)  which  Grod  perceives 
to  be  no  other  than  disguised  misery;  as  there  are  worldly 
honours,  which,  in  his  estimation,  are  reproach ;  so  there  is 
a  worldly  wisdom,  which,  in  his  sight,  is  foolishness.  Of 
this  worldly  wisdom  the  characters  are  given  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  placed  in  contrast  with  those  of  the  wisdom  which 
is  from  above.  The  one  is  the  wisdom  of  the  crafty,  the 
other  that  of  the  u{»*ight;  the  one  terminates  in  selfishness, 
the  other  in  eharity ;  the  one  is  full  of  strife  and  bitter  envy- 
ing, the  other  of  mercy  and  good  fruits. 

18.  A  rich  man  beginning  to  fall  is  held  up  by  his  friends ; 
but  a  poor  man,  being  down,  is  thrust  away  by  his  friends. 
When  a  rich  man  is  faUen  he  hath  many  hdpers ;  he  speak- 
eth  things  not  to  be  spoken,  and  yet  men  justify  him.  The 
poor  man  slipped,  and  they  rebuked  him;  he  spoke  wisely, 
and  could  have  no  place.  When  a  rich  man  speaketh,  every 
man  holdeth  his  tongne,  and  look,  what  he  saith,  they 
extol  it  to  the  clouds;  but  if  a  poor  man  speak  they  say. 
What  f^Qosf  is  this  ? 

19.  Where  is  the  man  that  possesses,  or  indeed  can  be 
5re<5[ttired  to  possess,  greater  abilities  in  war  than  Pompey  ? 
<0&e  who  has  fought  more  pitched  battles  than  others  have 
vraJDtained  personal  disputes  1  carried  on  more  wars  than 
others  have  acquired  knowledge  of  by  reading !  reduced  more 
provinces  than  others  have  aspired  to  even  in  thought  I  whose 
youth  was  tniined  to  the  profession  of  arms,  not  by  precepts 
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derived  from  others,  but  by  the  highest  offices  of  command; 
not  by  personal  mistakes  in  war,  but  by  a  train  of  important 
victories  ;  not  by  a  series  of  campaigns,  but  by  a  succession 
of  triumphs ! 

20.  The  high  and  the  low,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  approach, 
in  point  of  real  enjoyment,  much  nearer  to  each  other  than 
is  commonly  imagined.  Providence  never  intended  that 
any  state  here  should  be  either  completely  happy,  or  com- 
pletely miseraUe.  If  the  feelings  of  pleasure  are  more 
numerous  and  more  lively  in  the  higher  departments  of  life, 
such  also  are  those  of  pain.  If  greatness  flatters  our  vanity* 
it  multiplies  our  dango^.  If  opulence  increases  our  gratifi- 
cations, it  increases  in  the  same  propordon  our  desires  and 
demands.  If  the  poor  are  confined  to  a  mwe  narrow  circle, 
yet  within  that  circle  lie  most  of  those  natural  satisfactions 
which,  aft^  all  the  refinements  of  art,  are  found  to  be  the 
most  genuine  and  true. 

21 .  My  brave  associates— >paKners  of  my  toil,  my  feelings, 
and  my  fame  1  Can  Rolla*s  words  add  vigour  to  the  virtuous 
energies  which  inspire  your  hearts  ?  No ;  you  have  j  udged,  as 
I  have,  the  foulness  of  the  crafty  pleik  by  which  these  bold 
invaders  would  delude  you.  Your  generous  spirit  has  com- 
pared, as  mine  has,  the  motives  whicl^  in  a  war  like  this, 
can  animate  their  mmds  and  ours.  They,  by  a  strange 
frenzy  driven,  fight  for  power,  for  plunder,  and  extended 
rule ;  we,  for  our  country,  our  altars,  and  our  homes.  They 
follow  an  adventurer  whom  they  fear,  and  obey  a  power 
which  they  hate ;  we  serve  a  monarch  whom  we  love,  a 
Grod  whom  we  adore. 

22.  What  is  the  blooming  tincture  of  the  skin 
To  peace  of  mind,  and  harmony  within  ? 
What  the  bright  sparkling  of  the  finest  eye, 
To  the  soft  soothing  of  a  calm  reply  ? 
Can  comeliness  of  form,  or  shape,  or  air. 
With  comeliness  of  words,  or  deeds  cOMipatfe? 
Ko :  those  at  first  th'  unwary  heart  may  gain, 
But  these— these  only  can  the  heart  retain. , 
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23.  In  all  thy  humours,  whether  grave  or  meBow, 
Thou'rt  such  a  touchy,  testy,  pleasant  fellow — 
Hast  so  much  wit,  and  mirth,  and  spleen  about  you. 
There  is  no  living  with  thee,  nor  without  thee. 

24.  Oh,  could  I  flow  like  thee,  and  make  thy  stream 
My  great  example,  as  it  is  my  theme: 

Though  deep,  yet  dear ;  though  gentle,  yet  not  dull ; 
Strong,  without  rage;  without  o*erflowing,  fulL^ 

25.  Tis  hard  to  say  if  greater  want  of  skill 
Appear  in  writing,  or  in  judging  iU; 

But  of  the  two,  less  dangerous  is  th'  offence 
To  tire  our  patience  than  mislead  our  sense; 
Some  few  in  that,  but  numbers  err  in  this, 
Ten  censure  wrong  for  one  who  writes  amiss; 
A  fool  might  once  himself  alone  expose. 
Now  one  in  verse  makes  many  more  in  prose. 
'TIS  with  our  judgments  as  our  watches,  none 
Go  just  alike,  yet  each  believes  his  own. 
In  poets  as  true  genius  is  but  rare, 
True  taste  as  seldom  is  the  critic's  share. 

26.  All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole, 
Whose  body  Nature  is,  and  Grod  the  soul : 

That  chang'd  through  all,  and  yet  in  all  the  same. 
Great  in  the  earth  as  in  th'  ethereal  frame. 
Warms  in  the  sun,  refreshes  in  the  breeze. 
Glows  in  the  stars,  and  blossoms  in  the  trees; 
Lives  through  all  life,  extends  through  all  extent, 
Spreads  undivided,  operates  unspent ; 
Breathes  in  our  soul,  informs  our  mortal  part, 
As  full  as  perfect  in  a  hair  as  heart; 


1  Po|>e*s  inimitable  jmrody  on  those  beautiful  lines  deterrcs  to  b« 
ouoted  in  connexion  With  them.  Weltted  was  one  of  the  heroes  <Kf  th* 
Jhtnciad. 

'^Flow,  Webted,  flow  I  like  thine  inapinr,  %eer. 
Though  stale,  not  ripe ;  though  thin,  jet  nerer  clears 
8o  tweetlj  mawkish,  and  so  smooth] j  doll; 
Heady,  not  strong ;  o*ertlowingi  thoagjh  «ei  4WC* 
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As  full  as  perfect  in  vile  man  that  mourns, 
As  the  rapt  seraph  that  adores  and  bums: 
To  Him  no  high,  no  low,  no  great,  no  small; 
He  fills,  he  bounds,  connects,  and  equals  all  I 

All  nature  is  but  art  unknown  to  thee ; 
All  chance  direction  which  thou  canst  not  see; 
All  discord,  harmony  not  understood ; 
All  partial  evil,  universal  good  : 
And  spite  of  pride,  in  erring  reason's  spite. 
One  truth  is  clear,  Whatever  is  is  right. 

27.  Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  death ; 
The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  once. 

28.  Friends,  Romans,  Countrymen,  lend  me  your  ears ; 
I  come  to  bury  Ceesar,  not  to  praise  him. 

The  evil  that  men  do  lives  afler  them : 
The  good  is  ofb  interred  with  their  bones : 
So  let  it  be  with  CsBsar  I    The  noble  Brutus 
Hath  told  you,  Csesar  was  ambitious : 
If  it  were  so,  it  was  a  grievous  fault ; 
And  grievously  hath  Cflesar  answer'd  it. 

29.  Before  I  speak  the  message  of  the  Greeks, 
Permit  me,  sir,  to  glory  in  the  title 

Of  their  ambassador ;  since  I  behold 
Troy's  vanquisher,  and  great  Achilles'  son. 
Nor  does  the  son  fall  short  of  such  a  father : 
If  Hector  fell  by  him,  Troy  fell  by  you  I 
But  what  your  father  never  would  have  done 
You  do.    You  cherish  the  remains  of  Troy ; 
And  by  an  ill-timed  pity,  keep  alive 
The  dying  embers  of  a  ten  years'  war. 
Have  you  so  soon  forgot  the  mighty  Hector  ? 
The  Greeks  remember  his  high-brandish'd  sword. 
That  fill'd  their  state  with  widows  and  wi'ih  orphan( 
For  which  they  call  for  vengeance  on  his  son. 
Comply  then  with  the  Grecians'  just  demands; 
Satiate  their  vengeance,  and  preserve  yourself. 
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1 .  I  consider  a  buxoBn.  soul  wtbont  education  like  marble 
in  tbe  quarry ;  which  shows  none  of  its  inherent  beauties  till 
the  skill  of  the  polisher  fetches  out  the  colpurs^  ipdakes  the 
surface  shine,  and  discovers  every  ornamental  cloud,  spot, 
and  vein  that  runs  through  the  body  of  it. 

2.  Sincerity  is  to  speak  as  we  think,  to  do  as  we  pretend 
and  profess,  to  perform  and  make  good  what  we  promise, 
and  really  to  be  what  we  would  seem  and  appear  to  be. 

3.  The  bri^tness'of  the  sky,  the  lengthening  of  the  days, 
the  increasing  verdure  of  the  spring,  the  arrival  of  any  little 
peoe  of  good  news»  on  whatever  carries  with  it  the  most 
distant  glimpse  of  joy,  is  frequenUy  the  pareD^  of  a  social 
and  happy  conversation. 

4.  He  who  resigns  the  world  has  no  taaptation  to  envy, 
hatred,  malice,  or  angeir,  but  is.  in  constant  possession  of  a 
serene  mind :  be  who  follows  the  pleasures  of  it— which  are 
in  their  very  nature  disappointing — ^is  in  constant  search  of 
care,  solicitude,  remorse,  and  confusion. 

5.  Xf  we  suppose  that  there  are  superior  beings  who  look 
into  the  ways  of  men  (as  it  is  highly  probable  there  are, 
both  from  reason  and  revelation),  how  different  must  be 
their  notions  of  us  from  those  which  we  are  apt  to  form  of 
one  another  1 — ^A  contemplation  of  Grod's  work,  a  voluntary 
act  of  justice  to  our  own  detriment,  a  generous  concern  for 
the  good  of  mankind,  tears  shed  in  silence  &r  the  misery  of 
others,  a  private  desire  of  resentment  broken  and.  subdued, 
an  unfeigned  exercise  of  humility  or  any  other  virtue,  are 
such  actions  as  ane  glorious  in  their  sight,  and.  denominate 
men  great  and  reputable.  The  most  famous  among  us  are 
often  looked  upon  with  pity  and  contempt,  or  with  indig- 


1  For  an  ex,plaiiation  of  the-  several  kincb  of  Series,  the  learner 
tliould  refer  to  the  Introduction,  page  58.  Note  6,  under  Rule  IL, 
page  52,  will  famish  him  with  a  good  general  rnle  in  all  sueh  casea. 
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nation;  wldle  ifaose  tHw  are  more  obtoure  are  regarded 
with  loTe,  with  approbation,  and  esteem. 

6.  In  fair  weather,  when  my  heart  is  cheered,  and  I  feel 
tiiat  exaltation  of  spirits  ^diioh  results  from  light  and  warmth, 
joined  with  a  beautiful  prospeot  of  nature,  I  regard  myself 
as  one  placed  by  the  hands  of  God  in  the  midst  of  an  ample 
theatre,  in  which  the  son,  moon,  and  stars,  the  fruits  also 
and  v^etables  of  the  earth,  perpetually  changing  their 
positions  or  their  aspects,  exhibit  an  elegant  entertainment 
to  the  understanding,  as  well  as  to  the^eye.  Thunder  and 
lightning,  rain  and  luul«  the  painted  bow,  and  the  glaring 
comets,  are  decorations  of  this  mighty  theatre;  and  the 
sable  hemisphere,,  studded  with  spangles,  the  blue  vault  at 
noon,  the  glorious  gildings  and  rich  colours  in  the  horiaon, 
I  look  on  as  so  many  sucoessiYe  scenes. 

7.  Complaisance  renders  a  superior  amiable,  an  equal 
agreeable,  and  an  iiderior  acceptable.  It  smoothes  distinction, 
sweetens  conversation,  and  makes  every  one  in  the  company 
pleased  with  hinuelf.  It  paroduces  good-nature  and  mutual 
benevolence,  encourages  the  timorous,  soothes  the  turbulent, 
l&nmanizes  the  fierce,  and  distinguishes  a  society  of  civilized 
persons  from  a  party  of  savages.  In  a  word,  complai- 
sance is  a  virtue  that  blends  aU  orders  of  men  together  in  a 
friendly  intercourse  of  words  and  actions,  and  is  suited  to 
that  equality  in  human  nature  which  every  one  ought  to 
consider  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  order  and  economy 
of  the  world. 

8-.  I^iould  the  greater  part  of  people  sit  down  and  draw 
up  a  particular  account  of  their  time,  what  a  shameful  bill 
it  wotdd  be !  So  much  in  eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping, 
beyond  what  nature  reqiares;  so  much  in  revelling  and 
wantonness  ;  so  much  for  the  recovery  of  last  night's  intem- 
perance ;  so  much  in  gaming,  pliitys,  and  masquerades ;  so 
nmch  in.  pa3ring  and  receiving  formal  and  impertinent  visits ; 
so  much  in  idle  and  foolidi  prating;  so  much  in  censuring 
aaidreviHng  of  our  neighbours ;  so  much  in  dressing  out  our 

m2 
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bodies  and  in  talking  of  fashions ;  and  so  mach  wasted  and 
lost  in  doing  nothing  at  all. 

9.  K  we  would  have  the  kindness  of  others,  we  must 
endure  their  follies.  He  who  cannot  persuade  himself  to 
withdraw  from  society,  must  be  content  to  pay  a  tribute  of 
his  time  to  a  multitude  of  tyrants ;  to  the  loiterer,  who 
makes  appointments  he  never  keeps ;  to  the  consulter,  who 
asks  advice  he  never  takes;  to  the  boaster,  who  blusters 
only  to  be  praised ;  to  the  complainer,  who  whines  only  to 
be  pitied ;  to  the  projector,  whose  happiness  is  to  entertain 
his  friends  with  expectations  which  all  but  himself  know 
to  be  vain;  to  the  economist,  who  tells  of  bargains  and 
settlements ;  to  the  politician,  who  predicts  the  consequence 
of  deaths,  battles,  and  alliances ;  to  the  usurer,  who  com- 
pares the  state  of  the  different  funds ;  and  to  the  talker, 
who  talks  only  because  he  loves  to  be  talking. 

10.  Vice  is  the  cruel  enemy  which  renders  men  destructive 
to  men ;  which  racks  the  body  with  pain,  and  the  mind  with 
remorse ;  which  produces  strife,  faction,  revenge,  oppression, 
and  sedition ;  which  embroils  society,  kindles  the  flames  of 
war,  takes  away  peace  from  life,  and  hope  from  death; 
which  brought  forth  death  at  first,  and  has  ever  since  clothed 
it  in  all  its  terrors;  which  arms  Nature  and  the  God  of 
Nature  against  us;  and  against  which  it  has  been  the 
business  of  all  ages  to  find  out  provisions  and  securities,  by 
various  institutions,  laws,  and  forms  of  government. 

11.  It  pleases  me  to  think  that  I,  who  know  so  small  a 
portion  of  the  works  of  the  Creator,  and  with  slow  and 
painful  steps,  creep  up  and  down  on  the  surface  of  this 
globe,  shall,  ere  long,  shoot  away  with  the  swiftness  of 
imagination ;  trace  out  the  hidden  springs  of  nature's 
operations ;  be  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  heavenly  bodies 
in  the  rapidity  of  their  career ;  be  a  spectator  of  the  long 
chain  of  events  in  the  natural  and  moral  worlds ;  visit  the 
several  apartments  of  creation ;  know  how  they  are  furnished 
and  how  inhabited;  comprehend  the  order  and  measure^ 
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liie  magnitude  and  distances  of  those  orbs,  whicfa,  to  ns, 
seemed  disposed  without  any  regular  design,  and  set  all  in 
the  same  circle ;  obserre  the  dependents  of  the  parts  of  each 
system ;  and  (if  our  minds  are  big  enough)  grasp  the  theory 
of  the  several  systems  upon  one  another,  from  whence  results 
the  harmony  of  the  universe. 

12.  Delightful  task  I  to  rear  the  tender  thought. 
To  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot ; 

To  pour  the  fresh  instruction  o*er  the  mind. 
To  breathe  th'  enlivening  spirit,  and  to  fix 
The  generous  purpose  in  the  glowing  breast. 

13.  Dread  o'er  the  scene  the  ghost  of  Hamlet  stalks ; 
Othello  rages ;  poor  Monimia  mourns ; 

And  Belvidera  pours  her  soul  in  love. 
Terror  alarms  the  breast :  the  comely  tear 
Steals  o*er  the  cheek.    Or  else,  the  comic  muse 
Hdds  to  the  world  a  picture  of  itself, 
And  raises,  sly,  the  fair  impartial  laugh. 
Sometimes,  she  lifts  her  strain,  and  paints  the  scenes 
Of  beauteous  life  ;  whate'er  can  deck  mankind, 
Or  charm  the  heart,  in  generous  Bevil  showed. 

14.  See  what  a  grace  was  seated  on  this  brow ; 
Hyperion's  curls ;  the  front  of  Jove  himself; 

An  eye  like  Mars  to  threaten  and  command ; 
A  station  like  the  herald  Mercury 
New-lighted  on  a  heav'n  kissing  hill ; 
A  combination  and  a  form  indeed. 
Where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal. 
To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man. 

15.  Then  Conmierce  brought  into  the  public  walk 
The  busy  merchant ;  the  big  warehouse  built ; 
Bais'd  the  strong  crane ;  chok'd  up  the  loaded  street 
With  foreign  plenty ;  and  thy  stream,  O  Thames^ 
Large,  gentle,  deep,  majestic  king  of  floods  1 
Chose  for  his  grand  resort.    On  either  hand. 

Like  a  long  wintry  forest,  groves  of  masts 
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Sbot  up  thev  qdiies ;  the  bellying  sheet  between 

iPosMfa'd  the  breezy  Toid ;  the  sooty  hu\k 

Steer'd  sluggish  oa ;  the  splendid  barge  aloiig 

Sowed,  regnltr,  to  hermony ;  «roimd« 

13ie  boat,  lighMkuamiiig,  stretch'd  its  oary  wings ; 

While,  deep,  the  various  voice  of  fervent  toil 

From  bank  to  bank  increas'd ;  whence  ribb'd  with  oak. 

To  bear  the  Britidi  thunder,  black  and  bold. 

The  roaring  vessel  rosh'd  into  the  main. 

16.  Ten  thousand  thousand  fleet  ideas,  such 
As  never  mingled  with  the  vulgar  dream. 
Crowd  &ai  into  the  philosophic  mind. 

As  fast  the  correspondent  passions  rise, 

As  varied  and  as  high:  devotion,  rius'd 

To  rapture  and  divine  astonishment ; 

The  lore  of  nature  unconfin'd,  and,  chief 

Of  human  race ;  the  large  ambitious  wish 

To  make  them  bkst ;  the  sigh  for  suffering  worth 

Lost  in  obscurity  i  the  noble  scorn 

Of  tyrant  pride;  the  fearless  great  resolve ; 

The  wonder  which  ike  dying  patriot  draw^ 

Inspiring  glory  through  remotest  time ; 

Th*  awaken'd  throb  for  virtue  and  for  fame  j 

The  sympat^es  of  love,  and  friendship  dear  i 

With  all  the  social  ^springs  of  the  heart. 

17.  At  thirty,  man  suspects  himself  a  fool ; 
Knows  it  at  forty,  and  reforms  his  plan ; 

At  fifty,  chides  his  infamous  delay ; 
Pushes  his  pradent  purpose  to  resolvCt 
]«  tU  tbe  waguauimity  of  thought  I 
Besolvesi  and  re^resolves,  then^^-dies  the  same. 

18.  The  oloud-'Capp'd  towers,  the  gorgeous  palacea^ 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itselC 

Yea,  all  which  it  inherits,  shall  dissolve ; 
Aud,  like  the  baseless  fa,bric  of  a  visiooa 
Leave  not  a  wreck  behind. 
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SUSPENSION,  OB  A  DELATING  OF  THE  SENSeJ 

1.  As  beauty  of  person,  with  an  agreeable  Catriiige,pleaflei 
the  eye,  and  that  pleasure  conrfsts  in  obs^ifving  that  all  the 
parts  hare  a  oertain  elegance,  and  are  proportioned  to  ea^ 
other;  so  does  decency  of  bdiaviour  obtaia'ibe  «|>pit>bfttioa 
of  all  whh  iHaom  ire  cotaverse,  (Erom  the  orte",  ecmttbtaiictrk 
and  moderation  of  our  words  and  actions. 

2.  Since  it  is  certain  that  oiur  hearts  dec^ve  us  in  the 
iote  of  the  wdrid,  aad  ihtt  we  dumot  coramand  oiuselves 
enough  to  reaga  it,  though  we  ^very  dsy  wish  oursdves 
disengaged  from  its  fdlurements ;  let  us  bot  stand  upon  a 
formal  taking  of  leave*  but  weah  ooraelYeB  from  them,  white 
we  are  in  the  midst  of  ihem. 

3.  To  hear  a  judicious  and  degant  discourse  from  the 
pulpit,  which  would  in  print  make  a  noble  figure,  mutd^red 
by  him  who  had  learning  and  taste  to  compose  it,  but^ 
having  been  neglected  as  to  one  important  part  of  his 
education,  knows  not  how  to  deliver  it  otherwise  than  with 
a  tone  between  singing  and  saying,  or  with  a  nod  of  his 
head,  to  enforce,  ais  with  ik  hammer,  ev^  emphatical  Urord* 
car  with  the  same  imanimat^d  moYiO^ny  in  which  he  was 
used  to  repeat  Qwe  genus  at  Westminster  School ;  what  can 
be  imagined  more  laraeSntable  ?  yet  What  more  common ! 

4.  The  eatises  of.  good  and  evil  tare  So  vai^ious  and  ubcer- 
tain>  so  often  entangled  with  eadi  otkeSr,  so  diversified  by 
various  rations,  and  b6  much  subject  to  aeeidenti  whidk 
cannot  be  foreseen ;  that  he  who  would  fix  his  eOndition 
upon  incontestible  reasons  of  preference  must  live  and  die 
inquiring  and  delibetating. 

6,  Besides  the  ignorance  of  xkiast^rs  who  teach  the  first 
rudiments  (^  reading,  and  the  waht  of  skill«  or  ne^ligenoe  in 
that  Arlacle,  of  ihote  who  teach  the  learned  htHguages^ 

>  In  all  such  caaes  the  -voice  should  be  kept  Buspended  till  the  senae 
has  been  completed. — See  Rule  I.,  page  51^  am  the  i7otea  and  Exiun^Mi 
under  it. 
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besides  the  erroneous  maimer  which  the  mitutored  pupils 
fall  into,  through  the  want  of  early  attention  in  masters  to 
correct  small  faults  in  the  beginning,  which  increase  and 
gain  strength  with  years;  besides  bad  habits  contracted 
from  imitation  of  particular  persons,  or  the  contagion  of 
example,  from  a  general  prevalence  of  a  certain  tone  or 
chaunt  in  reading  or  reciting,  peculiar  to  each  school,  and 
regularly  transmitted  from  one  generation  of  boys  t« 
another:  besides  all  these,  which  are  fruitful  sources  of 
vicious  elocution,  there  is  one  fundamental  error  in  the 
method  universally  used  in  teaching  to  read,  which  at  first 
gives  a  wrong  bias,  and  leads  us  ever  after  blindfolded 
from  the  right  path,  under  the  guidance  of  a  false  rule. 

6.  If  reason  teaches  the  learned,  necessity  the  barbarian, 
common  custom  all  nations  in  general ;  and  if  even  nature 
itself  instructs  the  brutes  to  defend  their  bodies,  limbs,  and 
lives,  when  attacked,  by  all  possible  methods ;  you  cannot 
pronounce  this  action  criminal  without  determining  at  the 
same  time,  that  whoever  falls  into  the  hands  of  a  highway- 
man must  of  necessity  perish  either  by  his  sword  or  your 
decisions.  Had  Milo  been  of  this  opinion,  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  chosen  to  fall  by  the  hands  of  Clodius,  who  had 
more  than  once,  before  this,  made  an  attempt  upon  his  life, 
rather  than  be  executed  by  your  order,  because  he  had  not 
tamely  yielded  himself  a  victim  to  his  rage.  But  if  none  of  you 
are  of  this  opinion,  the  proper  question  is,  not  whether  Clodius 
was  killed  ?  for  that  we  grant :  but  whether  justly  or  unjustly? 
an  inquiry  of  which  many  precedents  are  to  be  found. 

7.  When  the  gay  and  smiling  aspect  of  things  has  b^un 
to  leave  the  passages  to  a  man's  heart  thus  thoughtlessly 
unguarded ;  when  kind  and  caressing  looks  of  every  object 
without,  that  can  flatter  his  senses,  has  conspired  with  the 
enemy  within,  to  betray  him  and  put  him  off  his  defenoe; 
when  music  likewise  hath  lent  her  aid,  and  tried  her  power 
upon  the  passions ;  when  the  voice  of  singing  men,  and  the 
voice  of  singing  women,  with  the  sound  of  the  viol  aiid  the 
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lute,  have  broken  in  upon  his  soul,  and  in  some  tender  notes 
have  touched  the  secret  springs  of  rapture, — ^that  moment  let 
us  dissect  and  look  into  his  heart ; — see  how  vain,  how  weak, 
how  empty  a  thing  it  is ! 

8.  Seeing  then  that  the  soul  has  many  different  faculties 
or,  in  other  words,  many  different  ways  of  acting ;  that  it 
can  be  intensely  pleased  or  made  happy  by  all  these  difieient 
faculties,  or  ways  of  acting ;  that  it  may  be  endowed  with 
several  latent  faculties,  which  it  is  not  at  present  in  a  con- 
dition to  exert ;  that  we  cannot  believe  the  soul  is  endowed 
with  any  faculty  which  is  of  no  use  to  it ;  that  whenever 
any  one  of  these  faculties  is  transcendently  pleased,  the  soul 
is  in  a  state  of  happiness ;  and  in  the  last  place,  considering 
that  the  happiness  of  another  world  is  to  be  the  happiness 
of  the  whole  man,  who  can  question  but  that  there  is  an 
infinite  variety  in  those  pleasures  we  are  speaking  of;  and 
liiat  this  fulness  of  joy  will  be  made  up  of  all  those  pleasures 
which  the  nature  of  the  soul  is  capable  of  receiving? 

9.  In  that  soft  season,  when  descending  showers 
Call  forth  the  greens  and  wake  the  rising  flowers ; 
When  opening  buds  salute  the  welcome  day. 
And  earth,  relenting,  feels  the  genial  ray ; 

As  balmy  sleep  had  charmed  my  cares  to  rest. 
And  love  itself  was  banish*d  from  my  breast ; 
A  train  of  phantoms,  in  wild  order  rose. 
And,  join*d,  this  intellectual  scene  compose. 

10.  He  who  through  vast  immensity  can  pierce. 
See  worlds  on  worlds  compose  one  universe. 
Observe  how  system  into  system  runs. 

What  other  planets  drde  other  suns. 
What  varied  beings  people  every  star. 
May  tell  why  heav'n  has  made  as  as  we  are. 

11.  Peace  to  all  such  1  but  were  there  one  whose  fires 
True  genius  kindles,  and  fair  fame  inspires ; 

Blessed  with  each  talent  and  each  art  to  please. 
And  bom  to  write,  converse,  and  live  with  ease: 
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Should  such  «  man,  too  fond  to  raid  aloiie, 
Bear,  like  the  Ticrk,  no  brotiier  near  tibe  thtone, 
View  him  witk  floomftd,  yet  "with  jealous  ey^es. 
And  hate  for  arts  that  caused  himself  to  tui^t 
Damn  nith  faint  praise,  assent  with  eivil  leer. 
And,  without  sneering,  teach  the  rest  to  sneet ; 
Willing  to  wound,  and  yet  «fraid  to  Manke, 
Just  hint  a  faulty  and  hesitate  dislike ; 
Alike  reserved  to  blaae,  or  to  oominend, 
A  tim'rous  foe,  and  a  suspicious  friend ; 
Dreading  even  fools,  by  flatter^s  besieg'd, 
And  so  obliging,  that  he  ne'er  obliged ; 
Like  Cato,  give  his  little  senate  laws. 
And  sit  attentive  to  his  own  applause ; 
While  wits  and  templars  every  sentence  t&Uc, 
And  wonder  with  a  foolish  fkce  of  prailse — 
Who  but  must  laugh,  if  such  a  man  there  be? 
Who  Would  not  weep,  if  Awrcrs  were  hel 

12.  If  ever  you  have  looked  on  better  days ; 
If  ever  been  where  bells  have  knoll'd  to  church ; 
If  ever  sat  at  any  good  man's  feast ; 

If  ever  from  your  eyelids  wiped  a  tear. 
And  know  what  *tis  to  pity,  and  be  pitied ; 
Let  gentleness  my  strong  enforcement  be : 
In  the  which  hope,  I  blush,  and  hide  my  sword. 

13.  Of  man's  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mcnrtal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe. 
With  loss  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  man 
Restore  us,  and  regain  the  blissM  seat, 

Sing,  heavenly  muse! 

14.  Sweet  is  the  breath  of  mom,  her  rising  sweet, 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds ;  pleasant  the  sun 
When  first  on  this  delightful  land  he  spreads 

His  orient  beams  on  herb,  tree,  fhiit,  or  flow'r, 
Glist'ring  with  dew  t  ilmgrant  the  fertile  earth 
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Alter  soft  sbowen ;  and  sweet  the  -eoBung  on 
Of  grateful  eveniiig  mild ;  then  silent  ni^t 
Witli  this  her  solemn  bird,  and  this  &ir  moaa, 
And  these  the  gems  of  heavX  her  starry  train : 
But  neither  breadi  of  mom,  when  she  ascends. 
With  oharm  of  eaxiiest  birds ;  nor  rising  sun 
On  this  delightful  land ;  nor  herb»  fruit,  flow'r, 
GHst'ring  inth  dew;  nor  fragrance  after  show'rs; 
Nor  grateful  evening  mild ;  nor  silent  night. 
With  this  her  solemn  bird ;  nor  walk  by  moon 
Or  glittering  star  li^t,  without  thee  is  sweet. 
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1.  You  have  obliged  a  man:  very  well  I  what  would  you 
have  more?  Is  not  the  consciousness  of  doing  good  a 
sufficient  reward  ? 

2.  Searching  every  kingdom  for  the  man  who  has  the  least 
xX>mfOTt  in  life,  where  is  he  to  be  found?  In  the  royal 
palace.  Whatl  His  Majesty?  Yes;  especially  if  he  be 
despotic. 

3.  Is  there  any  one  who  will  seriously  maintain,  that  the 
taste  of  a  Hottentot  or  a  Laplander  is  as  delicate  and  as  cor- 
rect as  that  of  a  Longinus  or  an  Addison  ?  or,  that  he  can 
be  charged  with  no  defect  or  incapacity,  who  thinks  a  com- 
mon newswriter  as  excellent  an  historian  as  Tacitus  ? 

4.  What  shadow  can  be  more  vain  than  the  life  of  a  great 
part  of  mankind  ?  Of  all  that  eager  and  bustling  crowd  we 
behold  on  earth,  how  few  discover  the  path  of  true  happiness  ? 
How  few  can  we  find,  whose  activity  has  not  been  misem- 
ployed, and  whose  course  terminates  not  in  confessions  of 
disappointments  ? 

5.  Can  h<Hi6ur  set  to  a  leg?  No.  Or  an  arm?  No. 
Or  take  away  the  grief  of  a  wound  ?    No.    Honour  hath  no 

>  For  the  inflection  of  the  Toice  in  IlfTiaL&oOATiTE  Sbntbuceb,  th« 
I«ffner  ehonld  xtSu  to  the  Introdnoiion,  pag^  54  and  56. 
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skill  in  surgery  then P  No.  What  is  honour?  A  word. 
What  is  that  word  honour  ?  Air.  A  trim  reckoning  I  Who 
hath  it?  He  that  died  o' Wednesday.  Doth  he  feel  it  ?  No. 
Doth  he  hear  it  ?  No.  It  is  insensible  then  ?  Yea,  to  the 
dead.  But  will  it  not  live  with  the  living  ?  No.  Why  ? 
Detraction  will  not  suffer  it:  therefore  I'll  none  of  it. 
Honour  is  a  mere  'scutcheon ;  and  so  ends  my  catechism. 

6.  Can  the  soldier,  when  he  girdeth  on  his  armour,  boast 
like  him  that  putteth  it  off?  Can  the  merchant  predict  that 
the  speculation  on  which  he  has  entered,  will  be  infallibly 
crowned  with  success  ?  Can  even  the  husbandman,  who  has 
the  promise  of  Grod  that  seed>time  and  harvest  shall  not  fail, 
look  forward  with  assured  confidence  to  the  expected 
increase  of  his  fields  ?  In  those,  and  in  all  similar  cases, 
our  resolution  to  act  can  be  founded  on  probability  alone. 

7.  Consider,  I  beseech  you,  what  was  the  part  of  a  faithful 
citizen?  of  a  prudent,  an  active,  and  an  honest  minister? 
Was  he  not  to  secure  Euboea,  as  our  defence  against  all 
attacks  by  sea  ?  Was  he  not  to  make  Beotia  our  barrier  on 
the  midland  side?  the  cities  bordering  on  Peloponnesus 
our  bulwark  on  that  quarter  ?  Was  he  not  to  attend  with 
due  precaution  to  the  importation  of  com,  that  this  trade 
might  be  protected,  through  all  its  progress,  up  to  our  oyrn 
harbours  ?  Was  he  not  to  cover  those  districts  which  we 
commanded,  by  seasonable  detachments,  as  the  Proconesus, 
the  Chersonesus,  and  Tenedos?  To  exert  himself  in  the 
assembly  for  this  purpose,  while  with  equal  zeal  he  laboiffed 
to  gain  others  to  our  interest  and  alliance,  as  Byzantium, 
Abydus,  and  Euboea  ?  Was  he  not  to  cut  off  the  best  and 
most  important  resources  of  our  enemies,  and  to  supply  those 
in  which  our  country  was  defective?  And  all  tide  you 
gained  by  my  counsels,  and  my  administration. 

8.  Suppose  a  youth  to  have  no  prospect  either  of  sitting 
in  parliament,  of  pleading  at  the  bar,  of  appearing  upon 
the  stage  or  in  the  pulpit;  does  it  follow,  that  he  need 
bestow  no  pains  in  learning  to  speak  properly  his  natiwe 
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langaage  ?  Will  he  never  liave  occaaon  to  read,  in  a  com- 
pany of  his  Mends,  a  copy  of  verses,  a  passage  of  a  book  or 
newspaper?  Must  he  never  read  a  discourse  of  Tillotson, 
or  a  chapter  of  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man,  for  the  instruction 
of  his  children  and  servants?  Cicero  justly  observes,  that 
address  in  speaking  is  highly  ornamental,  as  well  as  use^, 
even  in  private  life.  The  limbs  are  parts  of  the  body  much 
less  noble  than  the  tongue;  yet  no  gentleman  grudges  a 
considerable  expense  of  time  and  money  to  have  his  son 
taught  to  use  them  properly ;  which  is  very  commendable. 
And  is  there  no  attention  to  be  paid  to  the  use  of  the 
tongue,  the  glory  of  man  ^ 

9.  Are  you  desirous  that  your  talents  and  abilities  may 
procure  you  respect  ?  Display  them  not  ostentatiously  to 
public  view.  Would  you  escape  the  envy  which  your  riches 
might  excite  ?  Let  tiiem  not  minister  to  pride,  but  adorn 
them  with  humility.  There  is  not  an  evil  incident  to  human 
nature  for  which  the  Grospel  doth  not  provide  a  remedy. 
Are  you  ignorant  of  many  things  which  it  highly  concerns 
you  to  know?  The  Gospel  offers  you  instruction.  Have 
you  deviated  from  the  patii  of  duty  ?  The  Grospel  offers  you 
for^veness.  Do  temptations  surround  you  ?  The  Gospel 
offers  you  the  aid  of  heaven.  Are  you  exposed  to  misery? 
It  consoles  you.  Are  you  subject  to  death  ^  It  offers  you 
immortality. 

10.  Life  is  short  and  uncertain:  we  have  not  a  moment 
to  lose.  Is  it  prudent  to  throw  away  any  of  our  time  in 
tormenting  ourselves  or  others,  when  we  have  so  little  for 
honest  pleasures?  Forgetting  our  weakness  we  stir  up 
mighty  enmities,  and  ffy  to  wound  as  if  we  were  invulnerable. 
Wherefore  all  this  bustie  and  noise  ?  The  best  use  of  a  short 
life  is,  to  make  it  agreeable  to  ourselves  and  to  others.  Have 
you  cause  of  quarrel  with  your  servant,  your  master,  your 
king,  your  neighbour?  Forbear  a  moment;  death  is  at 
hand,  which  makes  all  equal.  What  has  man  to  do  with 
wars,  tumults,  ambushes  ?  You  would  destroy  your  enemy  ? 
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You  k)0e  yoar  troable ;  deaiUi  -vfll  do  all  yovr  bu8me»irlifle 
jou  are  at  rest.  A.Tid,  after  all,  when  joa  have  Iiad  jour 
reyenge,  howikortinlibeTcrar  joT-orliispatn?  Witileife 
are  among  men,  let  nacnltiTate humanity :  let  ns  not  be  the 
came  of  fear  or  of  patn  to  one  another*  Let  nt  despise 
injury,  malioe,  and  detraction;  and  bear  iritk  an  equal 
mind  sudi  transitory  evils.  While  we  speak,  while  we  think, 
death  comes  up,  and  closes  the  scene. 

11.  I  hold  it  to  be  an  unquestionable  position,  that  they 
who  duly  appreciate  the  blessrogs  of  liberty,  reyoU;  aa  mudi 
£rom  the  idea  of  exercising,  as  from  that  of  endunng  oppres- 
sion. How  far  this  was  the  case  with  the  Bomans,  you  may 
inquire  of  those  nations  that  surrounded  ihem.  Ad:  them, 
**  What  insolent  guard  paraded  before  their  gates,  and  m- 
Tested  their  strong-hdds?"  Thi^  will  answer,  ''A  Roman 
legionary."  Demand  of  them,  *'  What  greedy  extortioner 
&ttened  by  their  poverty,  and  ck>ihed  himsefif  by  their 
nakedness?"  They  will  inform  you,  "A  Roman  quaestor." 
Inquire  of  them,  **  What  imperious  stranger  issued  to  them 
hss  mandates  of  impneonment  or  confiscation,  of  banishment 
or  death?"  They  will  reply  to  you,  ''A.Raraaa  coosul." 
Question  them,  **  What  haughty  conqueror  led  llurough  his 
city  their  nobles  and  kmgs  in  diains ;  and  eidfaabited  their 
countrymen,  by  thoosanc^  in  gladiators'  draws  for  the 
amusement  of  his  fellow-citizens  ?"  They  will  tell  you,  "  A 
Roman  general. "  Require  of  them,  **  What  tyrants  imposed 
the  heaviest  yoke?  enforced  the  most  rigorous  exactions? 
inflicted  the  most  savage  punishments,  and  showed  the 
greatest  gust  for  blood  and  torture  ?"  They  will  exclaim  to 
you,  *'  The  Roman  people." 

12.  When  will  you,  my  countrymen,  when^  will  you  rouse 
from  your  indolence,  and  bethink  yourselyes  of  whsrt  iis  to 
be  done  ?  When  you  are  fi>reed  to  it  by  some  ftital  disaster  ? 
When  irresistible  necessity  drives  you  .^  What  think  yon  of 
the  disgraces  which  are  already  come  upon  your?  Is  not  the 
past  sufficient  to  stimulate  your  activity?  or,  do  yomwail 
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to  somewhat  mare  fcnrcible  and  urgent  ?  How  long  will 
you  amuse  yourselyes  with  inqniring  of  one  another  after 
news  as  you  ramble  idly  aboat  the  streets  ?  What  news  so 
strange  ever  came  to  Athens,  as  that  a  Macedonian  should 
subdue  this  state  and  lord  it  over  Greece  ? 

13.  To  purchase  heaven,  haa  gold  the  power  ? 
Can  gold  remore  the  mortal  hour  ? 

In  life,  can  love  be  bought  with  gold  ? 
Are  Midship's  pleasures  to  be  sold? 
No.    Afi  that* ft  worth  a  wish  or  thou^ 
Fair  virtue  gives — unlsibed,  vnbou^bt. 

14.  Who  taught  the  natives  of  the  fields  and  wood. 
To  shun  th^  poison  and  to  choose  their  ibod? 
Prescient,  the  tides  or  tempesto  to  withstand^ 

Build  on  the  wave,  or  arch  beneath  the  sand  ? 
Who  made  the  spider  parallels  design. 
Sure  as  De  Moivre,  without  rule  or  line? 
Who  bid  the  stork,  Ck>lumbus-like,  expLore 
Heav^is  not  lus  own,  and  worlds  unknown  before  ? 
Who  cafls  Ihe  counciL ;  states  the  certain  day  ? 
Who  forms  the  phalanx,  and  who  points,  the  way  ? 

15.  Wrong'd  in  my  love^  all  pro£fera  I  disdain ; 
Deeeiv'd  for  once,  I  trust  not  kings  again. 

Ye  have  my  answer;  what  remains  to  do? 
Your  king,  Ulysses,  may  consult  with  you* 
What  needs  he  the  defence  this  arm  can  make? 
Has  he  not  walls  no  human  force  can  shake  ? 
Has  he  not  feno'd  his  guarded  navy  round 
With  piles,  with  ramparts,  and  a  trench  profound  ? 
And  will  not  these,  the  wonders  he  has  done, 
Bepel  the  rage  of  Friam's  single  son  ? 

16.  Think  yon^  a  little  din  can  daunt  mine  ears ; 
Have  I  not,  in  my  time,  heard  lions  rear  ? 

Have  I  not  heard  the  sea,  puff 'd  up  with  wind% 
Bage  like  an  angry  boar,  chafed  with  sweat  ? 
Havel  not  heard  great  ordnance  in  the^fieUit 
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And  Heayen's  artillery  thunder  in  the  skies  ? 

Have  I  not  in  a  pitched  battle  heard 

Loud  'larums,  neighing  steeds,  and  trumpets'  dang  ? 

And  do  you  tell  me  of  a  woman's  tongue — 

That  gives  not  half  so  great  blow  to  th'  ear. 

As  will  a  chestnut  in  a  farmer's  fire  ? 

17>  Know  ye  the  land  where  the  Cyprus  and  myrtle 

Are  emblems  of  deeds  that  are  done  in  their  dime ; 
Where  the  rage  of  the  vulture — the  love  of  the  turtle — 

Kow  melt  into  sorrow — now  madden  to  crime  ? — 
Enow  ye  the  land  of  the  cedar  and  vine? 
Where  the  flowers  ever  blossom,  the  beams  ever  shine. 
Where  the  light  wings  of  zephyr,  oppress'd  with  perfume. 
Wax  faint  o'er  the  gardens  of  Gul  in  their  bloom; 
Where  the  dtron  and  olive  are  fiEurest  of  fruit, 
And  the  voice  of  the  nightingale  never  is  mute ; 
Where  the  tints  of  the  earth  and  the  hues  of  the  sky, 
In  colour  though  varied,  in  beauty  may  vie, 
And  the  purple  of  ocean  is  deepest  in  dye ; 
Where  the  virgins  are  soft  as  the  roses  Uiey  twine, 
And  all,  save  the  spirit  of  man,  is  divine  ? — 
Tis  the  clime  of  the  East — 'tis  the  land  of  the  Sun— . 
Can  he  smile  on  such  deeds  as  his  children  have  don6  ? 
Oh  I  wild  as  the  accents  of  lovers'  farewell 
Are  the  hearts  which  they  bear,  and  the  tales  which  they  tell. 

18.  Tis  done :  dread  winter  spreads  his  latest  glooms^ 
And  reigns  tremendous  o'er  the  conquer'd  year. 
How  dead  the  vegetable  kingdom  lies  1 
How  dumb  the  ttme&l !  horror  wide  extends 
His  desolate  domain.     Behold,  fond  man  I 
See  here  thy  piotur'd  life ;  pass  some  few  years. 
Thy  flowering  spring,  thy  summer's  ardent  strength. 
Thy  sober  autumn  fadiag  into  age. 
And  pale  concluding  winter  comes  at  last. 
And  shuts  the  scene.    Ah  1  whither  now  are  fled 
Those  dreams  of  greatness?  those  unsolid  hopes 
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Of  happiness  ?  those  longings  after  fame  ? 

Those  restless  cares  ?  those  busy  bustling  days  ? 

Those  gay-spent,  festive  nights  ?  tliose  veering  thoughts, 

Lost  between  good  and  ill,  that  shar'd  thy  life  ? 

All  now  are  vanish'd  1    Virtue  sole  survives. 

Immortal  never-failing  friend  of  man, 

His  guide  to  happiness  on  high. 

19.  But,  first,  whom  shall  we  send 
In  search  of  the  new  world  ?  whom  shall  we  find 
Sufficient  ?  who  shall  tempt  with  wand'ring  feet 
The  dark  unbottom'd  infinite  abyss. 
And  through  the  palpable  obscure  find  out 
His  uncouth  way,  and  spread  his  airy  fli^t, 
Upborne  with  indefatigable  wings. 
Over  the  vast  abrupt,  ere  he  arrive 
The  happy  isle?  what  strength,  what  art,  can  then 
Suffice,  or  what  evasion  bear  him  safe 
Through  the  strict  senteries  and  stations  thick 
Of  Angels  w|LtchiQg  round?    Here  he  had  need 
All  circumspection,  and  we  now  no  less 
Choice  in  our  suffirage ;  for  ox^  whom  we  send. 
The  weight  of  all,  and  our  last  hope,  relies. 


PABENTHBTIC  SENTENCES.' 

1.  Though  good  sense  is  not  in  the  number,  nor  always,  it 
must  be  owned,  in  the  company  of  the  sciences ;  yet  it  is  (as 
the  most  sensible  of  poets  has  justly  observed)  fiurly  worth 
the  seven. 

2.  Notwithstanding  all  the  care  of  Cicero,  history  informs 
us  that  Marcus  proved  a  mere  blockhead;  and  that  Nature 
(who,  it  seems,  was  even  with  the  son  for  her  prodigality  to 
the  fiither)  rendered  him  incapable  of  improving  by  all  the 

1  Rules  for  reading  Pabentheses  and  PABENTBsnc  CI.AVSBS  will 
be  found  in  pages  ^  and  63  of  the  Introduetion. 

II 
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rules  of  eloquence,  ihe  precepts  of  philosopliT-,  his  own 
endeayours,  and  the  most  refined  conyersation  in  Athens. 

3.  Here  is  sad  news,  Trim,  (cried  Susannah,  wiping  her 
eyes  as  Trim  stepped  into  the  kitchen,)  Master  Bobby  is 
dead.    He  was  aliye  last  Whitsuntide. 

Whitsuntide  I  alas  I  (cried  Trim,  extending  his  right  arm, 
and  falling  instantly  into  the  same  attitude  in  which  he  read 
the  sermon.)  What  is  Whitsuntide,  Jonathan  (for  that  was 
the  coachman's  name),  or  Shroyetide,  or  any  trde  past,  to 
this  P  Are  we  not  here  now  (continued  the  corporal,  striking 
the  end  of  his  stick  perpendicularly  upon  the  floor,  so  as  to 
giye  an  idea  of  health  and  stability),  and  are  we  not  (dropping 
his  hat  upon  the  ground)  gone  in  a  moment  I 

4.  That  strong  hyperbolical  manner  which  we  haye  long 
been  accustomed  to  call  the  Oriental  manner  of  poetry 
(because  some  of  the  earliest  poetical  productions  came  to 
us  from  the  East),  is,  in  truth,  no  more  Oriental  than 
Occidental ;  it  is  characteristic  of  an  age  rather  than  of  a 
ooimtry ;  and  belongs,  in  some  measure,  to  all  nations  at 
that  period  which  first  giyes  rise  to  music  and  to  song. 

5.  As  to  my  own  abilities  in  speaking  (for  I  shall  admit 
this  charge,  idthough  experience  hath  conyinced  me  that 
what  is  called  the  power  of  eloquence  depends  for  the  most 
part  upon  the  hearers,  and  that  the  characters  of  public 
speakers  are  determined  by  the  degree  of  &your  which  you 
youchsafe  to  each) ;  if  long  practice,  I  say,  hath  giyen  me 
any  proficiency  in  speakxag,  you  haye  eyer  found  it  deyoted 
to  my  country, 

6.  When  Socrates'  fetters  were  knocked  ofi*  (as  was  usual  to 
be  done  on  the  day  that  the  condemned  person  was  to  be  exe- 
cuted), being  seated  in  the  midst  of  his  disciples,  and  laying 
one  of  his  legs  oyer  the  other  in  a  yery  unconcerned  posture, 
he  began  to  rub  it  where  it  had  been  galled  by  the  iron ; 
and  whether  it  was  to  show  the  indifierence  with  which  he 
entertained  the  thoughts  of  his  approaching  death,  or  (after 
his  usual  manner)  to  take  eyery  occasion  of  philosophizing 
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upon  some  useful  subject,  be  observed  the  pleasure  of  that 
sensation  which  now  arose  in  those  yery  parts  of  his  leg  that 
just  before  had  been  so  much  pained  by  the  fetters.  Upon 
this  he  reflected  on  the  nature  of  pleasure  and  pain  in 
general,  and  how  constantly  they  succeeded  one  another. 

7.  Let  us  (since  life  can  little  more  supply 
Than  just  to  look  about  us  and  to  die) 
Expatiate  free  o'er  all  this  scene  of  man ; 

A  mighty  maze  1  but  not  without  a  plan. 

8.  Large  was  his  bounty,  and  his  soul  sincere ; 
Heaven  did  a  recompense  as  largely  send; 

He  gave  to  misery  all  he  had — a  tear ; 

He  gained  from  heaven  ('twas  all  he  wished) — a  friend. 

9.  I  would  not  enter  on  my  list  of  friends 
(Though  graced  with  polish'd  manners  and  fine  sense, 
Tet  wanting  sensibility)  the  man 

Who  needlessly  sets  foot  upon  a  worm. 

10.  Know  then,  that  after  Lucifer  from  heav'n 
(So  call  him,  brighter  once  amidst  the  host 

Of  angels  than  that  star  the  stars  among) 
Fell  with  his  fiamifig  legions  through  the  deep 
Into  his  place,  and  the  great  Son  return'd 
Victorious  with  his  saints,  th'  omnipotent 
Eternal  Father  from  his  throne  beheld 
Their  multitude,  and  to  his  son  thus  spake. 

11.  Round  he  surveys  (and  well  might  where  he  stood 
So  high  above  the  circling  canopy 

Of  night's  extended  shade)  from  eastern  point 
Of  Libra,  to  the  fleecy  star  that  bears 
Andromeda  far  off  Atlantic  seas 
Beyond  the  horizon ;  then,  from  pole  to  pole. 

.12.  They  anon 
With  hundreds  and  with  thousands  trooping  came 
Attended :  all  access  was  throng'd ;  the  gates 
And  porches  wide,  but  chief  the  spacious  hall 
(Though  like  a  cover'd  field,  where  champions  bold 

n2 
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Wont  ride  in  ann'd,  and  at  the  Soldan's  chair 

Defied  the  best  of  Panim  chivalry 

To  mortal  combat,  or  career  with  lance) 

Thick  swann'd,  both  on  the  gronnd  and  in  the  air 

Bruah'd  with  the  hiss  of  rustling  wings. 


CLQCAX,  OB  ▲  GBADUAL  INCBEA8B  07  8EN8B  OB  PASSION.^ 

1.  Consult  your  whole  nature.  Condder  yourselves,  not 
only  as  sensitive,  but  as  rational  beings ;  not  only  as  rational, 
but  social ;  not  only  as  social,  but  immortaL 

2.  It  is  pleasant  to  be  virtuous  And  good,  because  that  is 
to  excel  many  others :  it  is  pleasant  to  grow  better,  because 
that  is  to  excel  ourselves:  it  is  pleasant  to  mortify  and 
subdue  our  lusts,  because  that  is  victory :  it  is  pleasant  to 
command  our  appetites  and  pasdions,  and  to  keep  them  in 
due  order,  within  the  bounds  of  reason  and  religion,  because 
that  is  empire. 

3.  Tully  has  a  very  beautiful  gradation  of  thoughts  to 
show  how  amiable  virtue  is.  We  love  a  virtuous  man,  says 
he,  who  lives  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth,  though  we 
are  altogether  out  of  the  reach  of  his  virtue,  and  can  receive 
from  it  no  manner  of  benefit ;  nay,  one  who  died  several 
years  ago,  raises  a  secret  fondness  and  benevolence  for  him 
in  our  minds,  when  we  read  his  story;  nay,  what  is  still 
more,  one  who  has  been  the  enemy  of  our  country,  provided 
his  wars  were  regulated  by  justice  and  humanity. 

4.  After  we  have  practised  good  actions  a  while,  they 
become  easy;  and  when  they  are  easy,  we  begin  to  take 
pleasure  in  them;  and  when  they  please  us,  we  do  them 
frequently;  and  ij  frequency  of  acts  a  thing  grows  into  a 
habit;  and  a  confirmed  habit  is  a  second  kind  of  nature; 
and  80  far  as  any  thing  is  natural,  so  far  it  is  necessary,  and 

1  For  an  •xplanatioii  of  Che  Cuiux,  iho  learner  ahoald  le&r  to  the 
latrodnetion,  page  64. 
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we  can  liardly  do  otherwise ;  nay,  we  do  it  many  times  when 
we  do  not  think  of  it. 

5.  This  decency,  this  grace,  this  propriety  of  manners  to 
character,  Is  so  essential  to  princes  in  particular,  that, 
whenever  it  is  neglected,  their  virtaes  lose  a  great  degree  of 
lustre,  and  their  defects  acquire  much  aggraratiOn.  Nay 
more ;  by  ne^ecting  this  decency  and  this  grace,  and  for  want 
of  a  sufficient  regard  to  appearances,  even  their  yirtnes  may 
betray  them  into  failings,  their  failings  into  vices,  and  their 
▼ices  into  habits  unworthy  of  princes,  and  unworthy  of  men. 

6.  As  trees  and  plants  necessarily  arise  from  seeds,  so 
are  you,  Antony,  Hbe  seed  of  this  most  calamitous  war.  You 
mourn,  O  Bomans,  that  three  of  your  armies  have  been 
slaughtered — ^they  were  slaughtered  by  Antony :  you  lament 
the  loss  of  your  most  illustrious  citizens — ^they  were  torn 
from  you  by  Antony :  the  authority  of  this  order  is  deeply 
wounded — it  is  wounded  by  Antony:  in  short,  all  the 
calamities  we  have  ever  since  beheld  (and  what  calamities 
have  we  not  beheld?)  have  been  entirely  owing  to  Antony. 
As  Helen  was  of  Troy,  so  the  bane,  the  misery,  the  destruc- 
tion of  this  state  is — Antony. 

7.  Give  me  the  cup. 
And  let  the  kettle  to  the  trumpets  speak. 
The  trumpets  to  the  cannoniers  within. 
The  cannons  to  the  heavens,  the  heavens  to  earth. 
Now  the  king  drinks  to  Hamlet. 

8.  That's  truly  great.    What  think  you  'twas  set  up 
The  Greek  and  Roman  name  in  such  a  lustre. 
But  doing  right  in  stem  despite  of  nature. 
Shutting  their  ears  to  aU  her  little  cries, 
When  great,  august,  and  god-like  justice  call'd? 
At  Aulis,  one  pour'd  out  a  daughter's  life. 
And  gain*d  more  glory  than  by  all  his  wars ; 
Another  slew  a  sister  in  just  rage ; 
A  third,  the  theme  of  all  succeeding  times, 
Gave  to  the  cruel  axe  a  darling  son. 
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Nay  more,  for  justice  some  deyote  themsdyes^ 

As  he  at  Carthage,  an  immortal  name  I 

Yet  there  is  one  step  left  abore  them  all. 

Above  their  history,  above  their  fable, 

A  bride — a  wife  upon  her  nuptial  day  I    Do  that. 

And  tread  upon  the  Greek  and  Boman  glory. 

9.  'Tis  listening  fear  and  dumb  amazement  all : 
When  to  the  startled  eye,  the  sudden  glance 
Appears  far  south,  eruptive  through  the  cloud : 
And  following  slower,  in  explosion  fast. 

The  thunder  raises  his  tremendous  voice. 
At  first,  heard  solemn  o*er  the  verge  of  heaven. 
The  tempest  growls ;  but,  as  it  nearer  comes, 
And  rolls  its  awful  biurden  on  the  wind. 
The  lightnings  flash  a  larger  curve,  and  more 
The  noise  aatounds ;  till  overiiead  a  sheet 
Of  livid  flame  discloses  wide ;  then  shuts 
And  opens  wider ;  shuts  and  opens,  still 
Expansive,  wrapping,  ether  in  a  blasse : 
FoUows  the  loosen'd  aggravated  roar. 
Enlarging,  deepening,  mingling ;  peal  on  peal 
Crush'd  horrible,  convulsing  heaven  and  earth. 

10.  Had  it  pleased  Heaven 

To  try  me  with  affliction :  had  he  rain'd 
AH  kmds  of  sores  and  shames  on  my  bare  head; 
Steep'd  me  in  poverty  to  the  very  lips : 
Given  to  captivity  me  and  my  utmost  hopes, 
I  should  have  found  in  some  part  of  my  soul 
A  drop  of  patience :  but—alas  I — ^to  make  me 
A  fixed  figure  for  the  hand  of  Scorn 
To  point  his  slow  unmoving  finger  at.^ 
Yet  I  could  bear  that  too — well — ^very  well ; 
But  there  where  I  have  gamer'd  up  ray  heart. 
Where  either  I  must  live  or  bear  no  life ; 
The  fountain  fi:t>m  the  which  my  current  runs. 
Or  else  dries  up,  to  be  discarded  thence  1 
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PBOmSCUOUS  EXEBCI8E8. 

1.  The  first  ingredient  in  oonversatlon  is  truth,  the  next 
good  sense,  the  third  good  humour,  and  the  fourth  mt. 

2.  He  who  sedulously'  attends,  pomtedly-  asks,  calmly 
speaks,  coolly  answers,  and  ceases  when  he  has  no  more  to 
say,  is  in  possession  of  some  of  the  best  requisites  of  man. 

3.  Trust  him  little  who  praises  all,  him  less  who  censures 
all,  and  him  least  who  is  indifferent  al>out  all. 

4.  He  that  does  not  know  those  things  which  are  of  use 
and  necessity  for  him  to  know,  is  but  an  ignorant  num, 
whatever  he  may  know  besides. 

5.  A  man  has  no  more  ri^t  to  say  an  undTfl  thing,  than 
to  act  one;  no  more  right  to  say  a  rude  thing  to  another, 
than  to  knock  him  down. 

6.  Books,  like  friends,  should  be  few  and  well  chosen. 
Like  friends,  toorwe  should  return  to  them  again  and  again 
— ^for,  like  true  friends,  they  will  never  fiiil  us,  never  cease 
to  instruct,  never  cloy. 

7.  The  aim  of  education  should  be  to  teach  us  rather  how 
to  think,  than  what  to  think;  rather  to  improve  our  minds, 
so  as  to  enable  us  to  think  for  ourselves,  than  to  load  the 
memory  with  the  thoughts  of  other  men. 

8.  Reading  maketh  a  frill  man;  conference  a  ready  man; 
and  writing  an  exact  man;  and,  therefore,  if  a  man  write 
little,  he  had  need  have  a  great  memoiy;  if  he  confer  little, 
he  had  need  have  a  present  wit ;  and  if  he  read  little  he 
had  need  have  much  cunning,  and  seem  to  know  that  he 
doth  not. 

9.  There  appears  to  esdst  a  greater  desire  to  Hve  long  than 
than  to  live  weU :  measure  by  man*s  desires,  he  cannot  live 
long  enough ;  measure  by  his  good  deeds,  and  he  has  not 
lived  long  enough;  measure  by  his  evil  deeds,  and  he  has 
lived  too  Icmg. 

10.  We  all  of  us  complain  of  the  shortness  of  time,  and 
yet  have  much  more  than  we  know  what  to  do  with.    Our 
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lives  aie  spent  either  in  doing  nothing  at  all,  or  in  doing 
nothing  to  the  purpose,  or  in  doing  nothing  that  we  ought 
to  do ;  we  are  always  oomplaining  that  our  days  are  few,  and 
acting  as  thongh  there  would  be  no  end  of  them. 

11.  To  know  by  rote,  is  no  knowledge,  and  signifies  no 
more  than  to  retain  what  one  has  intrusted  to  his  memory. 
That  which  a  man  rightly  knows  and  understands,  he  is  the 
free  disposer  of  at  his  own  full  liberty,  without  any  regard 
to  the  author  from  whence  he  had  it,  or  fumbling  over  the 
leaves  of  his  book.  Mere  bookish  leamiug  is  bodi  trouble- 
some and  ungratefuL 

12.  The  world  produces  for  every  pint  of  honey,  a  gallon 
of  gall ;  for  every  drachm  of  pleasure,  a  pound  of  pam  -,  for 
every  inch  of  mirth,  an  ell  of  moan ;  and  as  the  ivy  twines 
around  the  oak,  so  do  misery  and  misfortune  encompass 
the  happiness  of  man.  Felicity,  pure  and  unalloyed  felicity, 
is  not  a  plant  of  earthly  growth;  her  gardens  are  the  skies. 

13.  Those  things  that  are  not  practicable,  are  not  desi- 
rable. There  is  nothing  in  the  world  really  beneficial  that 
does  not  lie  within  the  reach  of  an  informed  understanding 
and  a  well-directed  pursuit.  There  is  nothing  that  God  has 
judged  good  for  us,  that  he  haa  not  given  us  the  means  to 
accomplish,  both  in  the  natural  and  moral  world.  If  we  cry, 
like  d^dren,  for  the  moon,  like  children  we  must  cry  on. 

14.  Admonish  thy  friend;  it  may  be  tliat  he  hath  not  done 
it ;  and  if  he  have,  that  he  do  it  no  more.  Admonish  thy 
friend;  it  may  be  he  hath  not  said  it ;  or  if  he  have,  that  he 
speak  it  not  again.  Admonish  thy  friend,  for  many  times  it 
is  a  slander ;  and  believe  not  every  tale.  There  is  one  that 
slippetih  in  his  speech,  but  not  from  his  heart ;  and  who  is  he 
that  offendeth  not  with  his  tongue  ? 

15.  How  happy  are  those  who  have  obtained  the  victory 
of  conquering  their  passions,  af^  which  man  is  no  longer 
the  slave  of  fear,  nor  the  fool  of  hope ;  is  no  more  emaciated 
by  envy,  inflamed  by  anger,  emasculated  by  tenderness,  or 
depressed  by  grief ;  but  walks  on  calmly  through  the  tumults 
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or  the  priyacies  of  life,  as  the  sun  pursues  alike  his  oourse 
through  the  calm  or  the  stormy  sky. 

16.  A  cheerful  temper,  joined  mth  innocence,  will  make 
beauty  attractiTe,  knowledge  delightful,  and  wit  good-natured. 
It  ^nll  lighten  sickness,  poverty,  and  affliction ;  conyert  igno- 
rance into  an  amiable  simplicity,  and  render  deformity  itself 
agreeable. 

17.  I  haye  neither  the  scholar's  melancholy,  which  is 
emulation ;  nor  the  musician's,  which  is  fantastical;  nor  the 
courtier's,  which  is  proud ;  nor  the  soldier's,  which  is  ambi- 
tious; nor  the  lawyer's,  which  is  politic;  nor  the  lady's, 
which  is  nice ;  nor  the  loyer's,  which  is  all  these. 

18.  We  only  toil  and  labour  to  stuff  the  memory,  and  in 
the  meantime  leave  the  conscience  and  the  understanding 
unfurnished  and  void.  And  as  old  birds  which  fly  abroad  to 
forage  for  grain,  bring  it  home  in  their  beak,  without  tasting 
it  themselyes,  to  feed  their  young ;  so  our  pedants  go  picking 
knowledge  here  and  there  out  of  several  authors,  and  hold 
it  at  their  tongues'  end,  only  to  distribute  it  among  their 
pupils. 

19.  Contentment  produces,  in  some  measure,  all  those 
effects  which  the  alchynust  usually  ascribes  to  what  he  calls 
the  philosopher's  stone ;  and  if  it  does  not  bring  riches,  it 
does  the  same  thing  by  banishing  the  desire  of  them.  J£  it 
cannot  remove  the  disquietudes  arising  from  a  man's  mind, 
body,  or  fortune,  it  makes  him  easy  under  them. 

20.  To  pursue  trifles  is  the  lot  of  humanity ;  and  whether 
we  bustle  in  a  pantomime,  or  strut  at  a  coronation ;  whether 
we  shout  at  a  bonfire,  or  harangue  in  a  senate-house; 
whatever  object  we  follow,  it  will  at  last  surely  conduct  us 
to  futility  and  disappointment.  The  wise  bustle  and  laugh 
as  they  walk  in  the  pageant,  but  fools  bustle  and  are  im- 
portant ;  and  this,  probably,  is  all  the  difference  between 
them. 

21.  If  a  strong  attadmient  to  a  particular  subject,  a  total 
ignorance  of  every  other,  an  eagerness  to  introduce  that 
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subject  upon  all  occasions,  and  a  confirmed  habit  of  declaim- 
ing upon  it  without  either  wit  or  discretion,  be  the  marks  of 
a  pedantic  character,  as  they  certainly  are,  it  belongs  to  the 
illiterate  as  well  as  the  learned ;  and  St.  James's  itself  may 
boast  of  produdng  as  arrant  pedants  as  were  ever  sent  forth 
from  a  college. 

22.  The  continued  multiplication  of  books  not  only  dis- 
tracts choice,  but  disappoints  inquiry.  To  him  that  hath 
moderately  stored  his  mind  with  images,  few  writers  afford 
any  novelty ;  or  what  Kttle  they  have  to  add  to  the  common 
stock  of  learning  is  so  buried  in  the  mass  of  general  notions, 
that,  like  silver  mingled  with  the  ore  of  lead,  it  is  too  little 
to  pay  for  the  labour  of  separation ;  and  he  that  has  been 
often  deceived  by  the  promise  of  a  title,  at  last  grows  weary 
of  examining,  and  is  tempted  to  consider  all  as  equally 
fallacious. 

23.  Wit  lies  most  in  the  assemblage  of  ideas,  and  putting 
those  together  with  quickness  and  variety,  wherein  can  be 
found  any  resemblance  or  congruity  thereby  to  make  up 
pleasant  pictures  and  agreeable  visions  in  the  fancy;  judg- 
ment, on  the  contraiy,  Hes  quite  on  the  other  side,  in  sepa-^, 
rating  carefully  one  from  another,  ideas  wherdn  can  be  found 
the  least  difference,  thereby  to  avoid  being  misled  by  sinuli^ 
tude,  and  by  affinity  to  take  one  thing  for  another. 

24.  Frugality  may  be  termed  the  daughter  of  prudence, 
the  sister  of  temperance,  and  the  parent  of  liberty.  He  that 
is  extravagant  will  quickly  become  poor,  and  poverty  will 
enforce  dependence,  and  invite  corruption.  It  will  almost 
always  produce  a  passive  compliance  with  the  wickedness  of 
others,  ,and  there  are  few  who  do  not  learn  by  degrees  to 
practise  those  crimes  which  they  cease  to  censure. 

25.  The  taxes  are  indeed  very  heavy ;  and  if  those  laid  on 
by  the  government  were  the  only  ones  we  had  to  pay,  we  mi^t 
more  easily  discharge  them;  but  we  have  many  others,  and 
much  more  grievous  to  some  of  us.  We  are  taxed  twice  as 
much  by  our  idleness,  three  times  as  much  by  our  pride. 
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and  four  times  as  much  hj  onr  follj;  and  from  these  taxes 
the  coimnissioners  caimot  ease  or  deliyer  us,  hj  allowing  an 
abatement. 

26.  The  common  fluency  of  speech  in  many  men,  and 
most  women,  is  owing  to  a  scarcity  of  matter,  and  a  scarcity 
of  words,  for  whoever  is  a  master  of  language  and  has  a 
mind  full  of  ideas,  will  be  apt  in  speaking  to  hesitate  upon 
the  choice  of  both ;  whereas  common  speakers  hare  only  one 
set  of  ideas,  and  one  set  of  words  to  clothe  them  in ;  and 
these  are  always  ready  at  the  mouth ;  so  people  come  faster 
out  of  a  church  when  it  is  almost  empty,  than  when  a  crowd 
is  at  the  door. 

27.  The  greatest  vices  derive  their  propensity  from  our 
most  tender  infancy,  and  our  principal  education  depends  on 
the  nurse.  Mothers  are  mightily  pleased  to  see  a  child 
writhe  the  neck  of  a  chicken,  or  please  itself  with  hurting  a 
cat  or  dog ;  and  such  wise  fathers  there  are  in  the  world, 
who  consider  it  as  a  notable  mark  of  a  martial  spirit,  when 
they  hear  their  sons  miscall,  or  see  them  domineer  over  a 
peasant  or  lacquey,  that  dares  not  reply  or  turn  again ;  and 
a  great  sign  of  wit  when  they  see  them  cheat  and  overreach 
their  playfellows  by  some  malicious  trick  of  treachery  and 
deceit:  but  for  all  that,  these  are  the  true  seeds  and  roots  of 
cruelty,  tyranny,  and  vice. 

28.  There  is  no  society  or  conversation  to  be  kept  up  in 
the  world  without  good  nature,  or  something  which  must 
bear  its  appearance,  and  supply  its  place.  For  this  reason 
mankind  have  been  forced  to  invent  a  kind  of  artificial 
humanity,  which  is  what  we  express  by  the  word  good- 
breeding.  For  if  we  examine  thoroughly  the  idea  of  what 
we  call  so,  we  shall  find  it  to  be  nothing  else  but  an  imitation 
and  mimicry  of  good  nature,  or  in  other  terms,  afiability, 
complaisance,  and  easiness  of  temper  reduced  to  an  art. 

29.  If  by  the  liberty  of  the  press  we  understand  merely 
the  liberty  of  discussing  the  propriety  of  public  measures 
and  political  opinions,  let  us  have  as  much  of  it  as  you 
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please ;  but,  if  it  means  the  liberty  of  afironting,  calnmni- 
ating,  and  defaming  one  another,  I,  for  my  part,  own  myself 
willing  to  part  with  my  share  of  it  wheneyer  our  legislators 
shall  please  to  alter  the  law ;  and  shall  cheerfully  consent  to 
exchange  my  liberty  of  abudng  others,  for  the  privilege  of 
not  being  abused  myself. 

30.  Supposing  the  body  of  the  earth  were  a  great  mass 
or  ball  of  the  finest  sand,  and  that  a  single  grain  or  particle 
of  this  sand  should  be  annihilated  every  thousand  years : 
supposing  then  that  you  had  it  in  your  choice  to  be  happy 
all  the  while  this  prodigious  mass  of  sand  was  consuming, 
by  this  slow  method,  until  there  was  not  a  grain  of  it  left, 
on  condition  you  were  to  be  miserable  for  ever  after; 
or  supposing  that  you  might  be  happy  for  ever  after,  on 
condition  you  woidd  be  miserable  until  the  whole  mass 
of  sand  were  thus  annihilated,  at  the  rate  of  one  sand  in  a 
thousand  years :  which  of  these  two  cases  would  you  make 
your  choice  ? 

81.  True  happiness  is  of  a  retired  nature,  and  an  enemy 
to  pomp  and  noise;  it  arises,  in  the  first  place,  from  the 
enjoyment  of  one's  self;  and  in  the  next,  from  the  friendship 
and  conversation  of  a  few  select  companions :  it  loves  shade 
and  solitude,  and  naturally  haunts  groves  and  fountains, 
fields  and  meadows ;  in  short,  it  feels  every  thing  it  wants 
within  itself,  and  receives  no  addition  from  multitudes  of 
witnesses  and  spectators.  On  the  contrary,  false  happiness 
loves  to  be  in  a  crowd,  and  to  draw  the  eyes  of  the  world 
upon  her.  She  does  not  receive  any  satisfaction  firom  the 
applauses  which  she  gives  herself,  but  from  the  admiration 
which  she  raises  in  others.  She  flourishes  in  courts  and 
palaces,  theatres  and  assemblies,  and  has  no  existence,  but 
when  she  is  looked  upon. 

32.  The  dialect  of  conversation  is  now-a^days  so  swelled 
with  vanity  and  compliment,  and  so  surfeited  (as  I  may  say) 
with  expressions  of  kmdness  and  respect,  that  if  a  man  who 
lived  an  age  or  two  ago  should  return  into  the  woxld  again, 
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he  would  really  want  a  djctioziary  to  help  him  to  understand 
his  own  language,  and  to  know  the  true  intrinsic  value  of 
the  phrase  in  fashion,  and  would  hardly  at  first  believe  at 
what  a  low  rate  the  highest  strains  and  expressions  of  kind- 
ness imaginable  do  commonly  pass  in  current  payment :  and 
when  he  should  come  to  understand  it,  it  would  be  a  great 
while  before  he  could  bring  himself  with  a  good  countenance 
and  a  good  conscience  to  converse  with  men  upon  equal 
terms,  and  in  their  own  way. 

33.  Whilst  the  sages  are  puffing  off  our  distempers  in  one 
page  of  a  newspaper,  the  auctioneers  are  puffing  off  our 
property  in  another.  If  this  island  of  ours  is  to  be  credited 
to  their  description  of  it,  it  must  pass  for  a  terrestrial  para- 
dise ;  it  makes  an  English  ear  tingle  to  hear  of  the  boundless 
variety  of  lawns,  groves,  and  parks ;  lakes,  riven,  and  rivu- 
lets; decorated  farms  and  fruitful  gardens;  superb  and 
matchless  collections  of  pictures,  jewels,  plates,  furniture, 
and  equipages ;  town-houses  and  country-houses ;  hot-houses 
and  ice-houses;  observatories  and  conservatories;  offices 
attached  and  detached;  with  all  the  numerous  etceteras 
that  glitter  down  the  columns  of  our  public  prints.  What 
IS  the  harp  of  an  Orpheus  compared  to  the  hammer  of  an 
auctioneer  ? 

34.  The  study  of  truth  is  perpetually  joined  with  the  love 
of  virtue ;  for  there  is  no  virtue  which  derives  not  its  original 
from  truth ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  no  vice  which  has 
not  its  beginning  from  a  lie.  Truth  is  the  foundation  of  all 
knowledge,  and  the  cement  of  all  societies. 

35.  We  know,  and  what  is  better,  we  feel  inwardly,  thst 
religion  is  the  basis  of  civil  society,  and  the  source  of  all 
good  and  of  all  comfort.  In  England  we  are  so  convinced  of 
this,  that  there  is  no  rust  of  superstition  with  which  the 
accumulated  absurdity  of  the  human  mind  might  have 
crusted  it  over  in  the  course  of  ages,  tint  ainefy-nine  in  a 
hundred  of  the  people  of  England  would  not  prefer  tD 
impiety. 
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36.  It  is  not  the  paintmg,  gilding,  or  carving,  that  makes 
»  good  ship ;  but  if  she  be  a  nimble  sailer,  tight  and  strong 
to  endure  the  seas,  that  is  her  excellency.  It  is  the  edge 
and  temper  of  the  blade  that  make  a  good  sword,  not  the 
richness  of  the  scabbard ;  and  so  it  is  not  money  or  posses- 
sions that  make  a  man  considerable,  but  his  yirtue. 

37>  When  I  behold  a  fashionable  table  set  out  in  all  its 
magnificence,  I  fancy  that  I  see  gouts  and  dropsies,  fevers 
and  lethargies,  with  other  innumerable  distempers,  lying  in 
ambuscade  among  the  dishes.  Nature  delights  in  the  most 
plain  and  simple  diet.  Every  animal,  but  man,  keeps  to 
one  dish.  Herbs  are  the  food  of  this  species,  fish  of  that, 
and  flesh  of  a  third.  Man  falls  upon  every  thing  that  comes 
in  bis  way;  not  the  smallest  firuit  or  excrescence  of  the 
earth,  scarce  a  berry  or  a  mushroom,  can  escape  him. 

38.  A  transition  from  an  author's  book  to  his  conversa- 
tion, is  too  often  like  an  entrance  into  a  large  city,  after  a 
distant  prospect.  Bemotely  we  see  nothing  but  spires  of 
temples  and  turrets  of  palaces,  and  imagine  it  the  residence 
of  splendour,  grandeur,  and  magnificence;  but  when  ^we 
have  passed  the  gates,  we  find  it  perplexed  with  narrow 
passages,  disgraced  with  despicable  cottages,  embarrassed 
with  obstructions,  and  clouded  with  smoke. 

39.  Mr.  Locke  has  somewhere  made  a  distinction  between 
a  madman  and  a  fool :  a  fool  is  he  that  from  right  principles 
makes  a  wrong  conclusion ;  but  a  madman  is  one  who  draws 
a  just  inference  fix>m  false  principles.  Thus  the  fool  who 
cut  off  the  fellow's  head  that  lay  asleep,  and  hid  it,  and  then 
waited  to  see  what  he  would  say  when  he  awaked  and  missed 
his  head-piece,  was  in  the  right  in  the  first  thought,  that  a 
man  would  be  surprised  to  find  such  an  alteration  in  things 
since  he  fell  asleep ;  but  be  was  a  little  mistaken  to  imagine 
be  could  awake  at  all  after  bis  head  was  cut  off. 

40.  The  English  manner  of  knowing  whether  a  dog  be 
mad  or  no,  somewhat  resembles  the  ancient  European  custom 
of  trying  witches.    The  old  woman  suspected  was  tied  hand 
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and  foot,  and  tbrown  into  the  water.  If  she  swam,  then  she 
was  instantly  carried  off  to  be  burnt  for  a  witch ;  if  she  sunk, 
then  indeed  she  was  acquitted  of  the  charge,  but  drowned 
in  the  experiment.  In  the  same  manner,  a  crowd  gather 
round  a  dog  suspected  of  madness,  and  they  begin  by  teasing 
the  devoted  animal  on  every  side ;  if  he  attempts  to  stand 
upon  the  defensive,  and  bite,  then  he  is  unanimously  found 
guilty,  for  a  mad  dog  always  snaps  at  every  thing ;  if,  on 
the  contrary,  he  strives  to  escape  by  running  away,  then 
he  can  expect  no  compassion,  for  mad  dogs  always  run 
straight  forward  before  them. 

41.  Money  and  time  are  the  heaviest  burdens  of  life,  and 
the  unhappiest  of  all  mortals  are  those  who  have  more  of 
either  than  they  know  how  to  use.  To  set  himself  free  from 
these  incumbrances,  one  hurries  to  Newmarket;  another 
travels  over  Europe;  one  pulls  down  his  house  and  calls 
architects  about  him  ;  another  buys  a  seat  in  the  country, 
and  follows  his  hounds  over  hedges  and  through  rivers ;  one 
makes  collections  of  shells ;  and  another  searches  the  world 
for  tulips  and  carnations. 

42.  It  has  been  said  in  praise  of  some  men,  that  they 
could  talk  whole  hours  together  upon  any  thing ;  but  it  must 
be  owned  to  the  honour  of  the  other  sex,  that  there  are 
many  among  them  who  can  talk  whole  hours  together  upon 
nothing.  I  have  known  a  woman  branch  out  into  a  long: 
extempore  dissertation  upon  the  edging  of  a  petticoat,  and 
chide  her  servant  for  breaking  a  china  cup,  in  all  the  figures 
of  rhetoric. 

43.  There  is  nothing  that  has  more  startled  our  English 
audience,  than  the  Italian  recitativo  at  its  first  entrance 
upon  the  stage.  People  were  wonderfully  surprised  to  hear 
generals  singing  the  word  of  command,  and  ladies  delivering, 
messages  in  music.  Our  countrymen  could  not  forbear 
laughmg  when  they  heard  a  lover  chaunting  out  a  billet- 
doux,  and  even  the  superscription  of  a  letter  set  to  a  tune. 
The  famous  blunder  in  an  old  play  of  "  Enter  a  king  and 
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two  fiddlers  solas,"  was  now  no  longer  an  absardit/,  when  it 
was  impossible  for  a  hero  in  a  desert,  or  a  princess  in  her 
doset,  to  speak  any  thing  unaccompanied  with  musical 
instruments. 

44.  Whaterer  may  be  the  multiplicity  or  contrariety  of 
opinions  upon  the  subject  of  sleep,  Nature  has  taken  sufficient 
care  that  theory  shall  hare  little  influence  on  practice.  The 
most  diligent  inquirer  is  not  able  long  to  keep  his  eyes  open ; 
the  most  eager  disputant  will  begin  about  midnight  to  desert 
his  argument ;  and  once  in  four  and  twenty  hours  the  gay 
and  the  gloomy,  the  witty  and  the  dull,  the  clamorous  and 
the  silent,  the  busy  and  the  idle,  are  all  overpowered  by  the 
gentle  tyrant,  and  all  lie  down  in  equality  of  sleep. 

45.  When  man  has  looked  about  him  as  far  as  he  can, 
he  concludes  there  is  no  more  to  be  seen ;  when  he  is  at  the 
end  of  his  line,  he  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean ;  when  he 
has  shot  his  best,  he  is  sure  none  ever  did  nor  ever  can  shoot 
better  or  beyond  it ;  his  own  reason  is  the  certain  measure 
of  truth ;  his  own  knowledge,  of  what  is  possible  in  nature ; 
though  his  mind  and  his  thoughts  change  every  seven  years, 
as  well  as  his  strength  and  his  features;  nay,  though  his 
opinions  change  every  week  or  every  day,  yet  he  is  sure,  or 
at  least  confident,  that  his  present  thoughts  and  conclusions 
are  just  and  true,  and  cannot  be  deceived. 

46.  It  ought  to  be  the  happiness  and  glory  of  a  r^resen- 
tative,  to  live  in  the  strictest  union,  the  closest  correspond- 
ence, and  the  most  unreserved  communication  with  his 
constituents.  Their  wishes  ought  to  have  great  wdght  with 
him ;  their  opinion  high  respect ;  their  business  unremitted 
attention.  It  is  his  duty  to  sacrifice  his  repose,  his  pleasures, 
his  satisfactions,  to  theirs ;  and,  above  all,  ever,  and  in  all 
cases,  to  prefer  th^  interest  to  his  own.  But,  his  unbiassed 
opinion,  his  mature  judgment,  his  enlightened  conscience, 
he  ought  not  to  sacrifice  to  you«  to  any  man,  or  to  any  set 
of  men  living.  These  he  does  not  derive  from  your  pleasure ; 
no,  nor  from  the  law  and  the  constitution.    They  are  a  trust 
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from  FroTldence»  for  the  abuse  of  which  he  is  deeply  answer- 
able. Your  reporesentatiTe  owes  you,  not  his  industry  only, 
but  his  judgment;  and  he  betrays,  instead  of  serviag  yoQ» 
if  he  sacrifices  it  to  your  opinion. 

47.  Among  those  whom  I  never  could  p^suade  to  rank 
themselyes  with  Idlers,  and  who  speak  with  indignation  of 
my  morning  sleeps  and  nocturnal  rambles,  one  passes  the 
day  in  catching  spiders,  that  he  may  count  thdr  eyes  with 
a  microscope ;  another  erects  his  head,  and  exhibits  the  dust 
of  a  marigold  separated  from  the  flower  with  a  dexterity 
worthy  of  Leuwenhoeck  himself.  Some  turn  the  wheel  of 
eleotricity;  some  suspend  rings  to  a  loadstone,  and  find 
that  what  they  did  yesterday  they  can  do  again  to-day. 
Some  register  the  changes  of  the  wind,  and  die  fully  con- 
vinced that  the  wind  is  changeable.  There  are  men  yet 
more  profound,  who  have  heard  that  two  colourless  liquors 
may  produce  a  colour  by  union,  and  that  two  cold  bodies 
will  grow  hot  if  they  are  mingled ;  they  mingle  them,  and 
produce  the  effect  expected,  say  it  is  strange,  and  mingle 
them  again. 

48.  He  that  would  please  in  company,  must  be  attendve 
to  what  style  is  most  proper.  The  scholastic  should  never 
be  used  but  in  a  select  company  of  learned  men.  The 
didactic  should  seldom  be  used,  and  then  only  by  judicious 
aged  persons,  or  those  who  are  eminent  for  piety  or.  wisdom. 
No  style  is  more  extensively  acceptable  than  the  narrative, 
because  this  does  not  carry  an  air  of  superiority  over  the 
rest  of  the  company,  and  therefore  is  most  likely  to  please 
them ;  for  this  purpose  we  should  store  our  memory  with 
short  anecdotes  and  entertaining  pieces  of  history.  Almost 
every  one  listens  with  eagerness  to  extemporary  histoiy. 
Yanity  oflen  co-operates  with  curiosity,  for  he  that  is  a 
hearer  in  one  place,  wishes  to. qualify  himself  to  be  a  prin- 
cipal speaker  in  some  inferior  company,  and  therefore  more ; 
attention  is  given  to  narrations  than  any  thing  else  in  con- 
versation.   It  is  true  indeed,  that  sallies  of  wit  and  quiick 
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replies  are  very  pleasing  in  conTersation,  bat  they  frequentlj 
tend  to  raise  envy  in  some  of  the  company ;  bnt  the  narrative 
way  neither  raises  this,  nor  any  other  evil  passion,  bnt  keeps 
all  the  company  nearly  npon  an  equality,  and  if  judicionsly 
managed,  will  at  once  entertain  and  improTe  them  all. 

49.  Erery  man  is  rich  or  poor,  according  to  the  proportion 
between  his  desires  and  enjoyments.  Of  riches  as  of  every 
thing  else,  the  hope  is  more  than  the  enjoyment ;  while  we 
consider  them  as  the  means  to  be  used  at  some  future  time 
for  the  attainment  of  felicity,  ardour  after  them  secures  us 
from  weariness  of  ourselves,  but  no  sooner  do  we  sit  down 
to  enjoy  our  acquisitions  than  we  find  them  insufficient  to 
fill  up  the  vacuities  of  life.  Nature  makes  us  poor  only 
when  we  want  necessaries,  but  custom  gives  the  name  of 
poverty  to  the  want  of  sfuperfiuities.  It  is  the  great  privilege 
of  poverty  to  be  happy  unenvied,  to  be  healthy  without 
physic,  secure  without  a  guard,  and  to  obtain  from  the 
bounty  of  nature  what  the  great  and  wealthy  are  compelled 
to  procure  by  the  help  of  art.  Adversity  has  ever  been 
considered  as  the  state  in  which  a  man  most  easfly  becomes 
acqu2unted  with  himself,  particularly  being  fi-ee  from  flat- 
terers. Prosperity  is  too  apt  to  prevent  us  from  examining 
our  conduct,  but  as  adversity  leads  us  to  think  properly  of 
our  state,  it  is  most  beneficial  to  us. 

50.  A  man  who  has  been  brought  up  among  books,  and  is 
able  to  talk  of  nothing  else,  is  a  very  indifierent  companion, 
and  what  we  call  a  pedant.  But  we  should  enlarge  the  title, 
and  give  it  to  every  one  that  does  not  know  how  to  think 
out  of  his  profession  and  particular  way  of  life.  Wlbo  is  a 
greater  pedant  than  a  mere  man  of  die  town  ?  Bar  him  the 
play-houses,  a  catalogue  of  the  reigning  beauties,  and  you 
strike  him  dumb.  The  military  pedant  always  talks  in  a 
camp,  and  is  storming  towns,  making  lodgments,  and  fight- 
ing battles  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  th6  other.  Every 
thing  he  speaks  smells  of  gunpowder ;  if  you  take  away  his 
artillery  frox&  him,  he  has  not  a  word  to  say  for  hims^. 
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The  law  pedant  is  peiTpetiially  putting  cases,  repeating  the 
transactions  of  Westminster-hall,  wrangling  with  you  upon 
the  most  indifferent  circumstances  of  life,  and  not  to  be 
eonvinced  of  the  distance  of  a  place,  or  of  the  most  trivial 
point  in  conversation,  but  by  dint  of  argument.  The  state 
pedant  is  wrapt  up  in  news,  and  lost  in  politics.  If  you  men- 
tion any  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  he  talks  very  notably; 
but  if  you  go  out  of  the  gazette,  you  drop  him.  In  short,  a 
mere  courtier,  a  mere  soldier,  a  mere  scholar,  a  mere  any  thing, 
is  an  insipid,  pedantic  character,  and  equally  ridiculous. 

51.  The  most  sure  way  4o  make  any  profidency  in  a  vir- 
tuous life  is,  to  set  out  betimea.  It  is  then,  when  our  inclina- 
tions are  trained  up  in  the  way  that  they  should  lead  us,  that 
custom  soon  makes  the  best  habits  the  most  agreeable ;  the 
ways  of  wisdom  become  the  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  every 
step  we  advance,  they  grow  more  easy  and  more  delightful. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  when  vicious  headstrong  appetites  are 
to  be  reclaimed,  and  inveterate  habits  to  be  corrected,  what 
security  can  we  give  ourselves,  that  we  shall  have  either 
inclination,  resolution,  or  power  to  stop  and  turn  back,  and 
recover  the  right  way,  from  which  we  have  so  long  and  so 
widely  wandered,  and  enter  upon  a  new  life,  when  perhaps 
our  strength  now  faileth  us,  and  we  know  not  how  near  we 
may  be  to  our  journey's  end  ? 

52.  I  have  known  an  old  lady  make  an  unhappy  marriage 
ihe  subject  of  a  month's  conversation.  She  blamed  the 
bride  in  one  place ;  pitied  her  in  another ;  laughed  at  her 
in  a  third;  wondered  at  her  in  a  fourth;  was  angry  with 
her  in  a  fifth ;  and,  in  short,  wore  out  a  pair  of  coach  horses 
in  expressing  her  concern  for  her.  At  length,  after  having 
^ite  exhausted  the  subject  on  that  side,  she  made  a  visit  to 
the  new-married  pair ;  praised  the  wife  for  the  prudent 
choice  she  had  made ;  told  her  the  unreasonable  reflections 
which  some  malicious  people  had  cast  upon  her ;  and  desored 
tliat  they  might  be  better  acquunted. 

53.  True  critics  inquire,  "Does  the  work  relate  to  the 
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interests  of  mankind?  Is  its  object  useful  and  its  end 
moral  ?  Will  it  inform  the  mideratanding  and  amend  the 
heart  ?  la  it  written  with  freedom  and  impartiality  ?  Doea 
it  bear  the  marks  of  honesty  and  sincerity?  Does  it 
attempt  to  ridicule  any  thmg  that  is  good  or  great  ?  Doea 
a  manly  style  of  thinking  predominate?  Do  reason,  wit, 
humour^  and  pleasantry  prevail  in  it  ?  Does  it  contain  new 
and  useful  truths?  If  it  inspire  noble  sentiments  and 
generous  resolutions,  our  judgment  is  fixed:  the  work  is 
good,  and  the  author  is  a  master  of  the  science." 

54.  There  is  a  world  where  no  storms  intrude*  a  haven  of 
safety  against  the  tempests  of  life.  A  little  world  of  joy 
and  love,  of  innocence  and  tranquillity.  Suspicions  axe  not 
there,  nor  Jealousies,  nor  Falsehood  with  her  doable  tongue, 
nor  the  venom  of  Slander.  Peace  embraceth  it  with  out- 
spread wings.  Plenty  broodeth  there.  When  a  man 
entereth  it,  he  forgetteth  his  sorrows,  and  cares,  and  disap- 
pointments ;  he  openeth  his  heart  to  confidence,  and  to 
pleasures  not  mingled  with  remorse.  This  world  is  the  weU- 
ordered  home  of  a  virtuous  and  amiable  woman. 

55.  Bended  knees,  while  you  are  clothed  with  pride; 
heavenly  petitions,  while  you  are  hoarding  up  treasures 
upon  earth ;  .holy  devotions,  while  yon  £ve  in  the  follies  of 
the  world ;  prayers  of  meekness  and  charity,  while  your 
heart  is  the  seat  of  spite  and  resentment ;  hours  of  prayer, 
while  you  give  up  days  and  years  to  idle  diversionc^  imper- 
tinent visits,  and  foolish  pleasures ;  are  a&  absurd,  unaccept- 
able services,  to  God,  as  forms  of  thanksgiving  fi^om  a  person 
that  lives  in  repinings  and  discontent. 

56.  It  is  certam,  that  proper  gestures  and  exertions  of  the 
voice  cannot  be  too  much  studied  by  a  public  orator.  Tkef 
are.  a  kind  of  comment  to  what  he  utters ;  and  enforce  every 
thing  he  says,  with  weak  hearers^  better  than  the  stnmgest. 
argument  he  can  make  use  of.  They  keep  the  audience 
awake,  and  fix  their  attention  to  what  is  delivered  to  them ; 
at  the  same  tune  that  they  show  the  speaker  is  in  earnest, 
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md  affected  himself  with  what  he  so  passionately  recom- 
mends to  others. 

57.  A  man  of  polite  imagination  is  let  into  a  great  many 
pleasures  that  the  vulgar  are  not  capable  of  recdving.  He 
can  converse  with  a  picture,  and  find  an  agreeable  com- 
panion in  a  statue.  He  meets  with  a  secret  refreshment  in 
a  description,  and  often  feels  a  greater  satisfaction  in  the 

*  prospect  of  fields  and  meadows  than  another  -does  in  the 
possession.  It  gives  him,  indeed,  a  land  of  property  in 
every  thing  he  sees,  and  makes  the  most  rude  uncultivated 
parts  of  nature  administer  to  his  pleasures :  so  that  he  looks 
upon  the  world,  as  it  were,  in  another  light,  and  discovers 
in  it  a  multitude  of  charms  that  conceal  themselves  from  the 
generality  of  mankind. 

58.  Prosperity,  as  truly  asserted  by  Seneca,  very  much 
obstructs  the  knowledge  of  oursdves.  No  man  -can  form  a 
jnst  estimate  of  his  own  powers  by  inactive  speculation. 
That  fortitude  which  has  encountered  no  dangers,  that  pru- 
dence which  has  surmounted  no  difficulties,  that  integrity 
which  has  been  attacked  by  no  temptations,  can,  at  best,  be 
considered  but  as  gold  not  yet  brought  to  the  test,  of  which, 
therefore,  the  true  value  cannot  be  assigned.  Equally 
neoessary  is  some  variety  of  fortune  to  a  nearer  inspection  of 
the  manners,  principles,  and  affections  of  mankind. 

69.  My  Lord  Froth  has  been  so  educated  in  punctilio,  that 
he  governs  himself  by  a  ceremonial  in  all  the  ordinary  occur- 
rences of  life.  He  measures  out  his  bow  to  the  degree  of 
the  person  he  converses  with.  I  have  seen  him  in  every 
inclination  of  the  body,  from  the  familiar  nod  to  the  low 
stoop  of  salutation.  I  remember  five  of  us,  who  were 
acquainted  with  one  another,  met  one  morning  at  his  lodg- 
ings, when  a  wag  of  the  company  was  saying  it  would  be 
worth  while  to  observe  how  he  would  distinguish  us  at  his 
first  entrance.  Accordingly,  he  no  sooner  came  into  the 
room  than,  casting  his  eye  about, — "  My  Lord  Such-a-one,** 
says  he,  "your  most  humble  servant — Sir  Richard,  your 
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humble  servant — ^Yoiir  servant,  Mr.  Ironside — Mr.  Dncker, 
how  do  yon  do  ? — Ha,  Frank,  are  you  there  ?" 

60.  Let  us  now  consider  the  principal  point,  whether  the 
place  where  they  encountered  was  most  favourable  to  Milo 
or  to  Clodius.  Were  the  affair  to  be  r^resented  only  by 
painting,  instead  of  being  expressed  by  words,  it  would  even 
then  clearly  appear  which  was  the  traitor,  and  which  was 
free  from  all  mischievous  designs.  When  the  one  was  sit« 
ting  in  his  chariot,  muffled  up  in  his  cloak,  and  his  wife 
along  with  himi  which  of  these  circumstances  was  not  a 
very  great  incumbrance — ^the  dress,  the  chariot,  or  the  com- 
panion ?  How  could  he  be  worse  equipped  for  engagement, 
when  he  was  wrapped  up  in  a  doak,  embarrassed  with  a 
chariot,  and  almost  fettered  by  his  wife  ?  Observe  the  other 
now,  in  the  first  place,  sallying  out  on  a  sudden  from  his 
seat;  for  what  reason? — in  the  evening;  what  urged  him? — 
late ;  to  what  purpose,  especially  at  that  season  ?  He  calls 
at  Pompey's  seat ;  with  what  view  ?  To  see  Pompey  ?  He 
knew  he  was  at  Allium.  To  see  his  house  ?  He  had. been 
in  it  a  thousand  times.  What  then  could  be  the  reason  of 
this  loitering  and  shifting  about  ?  He  wanted  to  be  upon 
the  spot  when  Milo  came. 

61.  What  are  the  possessions  of  the  world  ?  Do  they  infij. 
libly  carry  with  them  comfort  and  delist  ?  Are  they  stable 
and  secure  ?  Are  they  proof  against  all  dangers  ?  Are  they 
subject  to  no  violence,  liable  to  no  change  or  revolution  ? 
Who  can  delight  to  grovel  with  the  insect  in  the  dust,  when 
with  angels  he  might  soar  into  the  presence,  and  aspire  to 
the  friendship,  of  his  Maker  ?  But  what  is  the  happiness  this 
world  can  ^ve?  Can  it  preserve  our  hearts  from  grief  ?  Can 
it  soothe  it,  the  King  of  Terrors  ?  Can  it  ease  our  burdened 
consciences  ?  If  not,  wherefore  is  it  so  high  in  our  esteem  ? 
Why  does  it  lie  so  close  unto  our  hearts  ?  When  my  heart 
is  torn  with  gnef,  when  my  limbs  are  racked  with  pain, 
what  is  the  world  to  me  ?  Why  am  I  so  enamoured  of  a 
vapour  on  which  before  it  perisheth  my  eyes  may  be  for 
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«Ter  closed  ?  Hurried  as  I  am  down  tlie  stream  of  time, 
shall  I  set  my  heart  on  the  fading  flowers  that  grow  upon  its 
banks  ?  Ko.  I  must  not  be  so  injurious  to  myself;  I  must 
not  be  so  ungrateful  to  my  Maker. 

62.  I  remember  a  mass  of  things,  but  nothing  distinctly ; 
a  quarrel,  but  nothing  wherefore.  Oh,  that  men  should  put 
an  enemy  in  their  mouths  to  steal  away  their  brains !  that 
we  should  with  joy,  pleasure,  revel,  and  applause,  transform 
ourselves  into  beasts !  I  will  ask  him  for  my  place  again — 
he  shall  tell  me  I'm  a  drunkard  1  Had  I  as  many  mouths 
as  Hydra,  sudi  an  answer  would  stop  them  alL  To  be  now 
a  sensible  man,  by-and-by  a  fool,  and  presently  a  beast! 
£very  inordinate  cup  is  unblest,  and  the  ingredient  is  a  devil. 

63.  To  be  viun  is  rather  a  mark  of  humility  than  pride. 
Vaia.  men  delight  in  telling  what  honours  have  been  done 
them,  what  great  company  they  have  kept,  and  the  like,  by 
which  they  plainly  confess  that  these  hononrs  were  more 
than  their  due,  and  such  as  their  Mends  would  not  believe, 
if  they  had  not  been  told :  whereas  a  man  truly  proud  thinks 
the  greatest  honours  below  his  merit,  and  consequently 
scorns  to  boast.  I  therefore  deliver  it  as  a  maxim,  that 
whosoever  desires  the  character  of  a  proud  man  ought  to 
conceal  lus  vanity. 

64.  One  great  end  to  which  all  knowledge  ought  to  be 
employed  is  the  wd&re  of  humanity.  Every  science  is  the 
foundation  of  some  art  beneficial  to  man;  and  while  the 
study  of  it  leads  us  to  see  the  beneficence  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  it  calls  upon  us  also  to  follow  the  great  end  of  the 
Father  of  nature,  in  their  employment  and  application.  I 
need  not  say  what  a  field  is  thus  opened  to  the  benevolence 
of  knowledge ;  I  need  not  tell  you,  that,  in  every  department 
of  learning,  there  is  good  to  be  done  to  mankind.  I  need 
not  remind  you,  that  the  age  in  which  we  live  has  given  us 
the  noblest  examples  of  this,  and  that  science  now  finds  its 
highest  glory  in  improving  the  condition,  or  in  allaying  the 
miseries,  of  humanity. 
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65.  To  be  good  is  to  be  bapp^r.    Angels 
Are  happier  than  men,  because  they're  better. 
Guilt  is  the  source  of  sorrow  ;  'tis  the  fiend, 
Th'  ayenging  fiend,  that  follows  us  behind 
With  whips  and  stings :  the  blest  know  none  of  this. 
But  dwell  in  eyerlasting  peace  of  mind, 
And  find  the  height  of  all  their  heav'n  is  goodness. 

66.  (jood  name  in  man  and  woman 
Is  the  immediate  jewel  of  their  souls. 
Who  steals  my  purse,  steals  trash ;  'tis  something— nothing  ; 
'Twas  mine,  *tis  his,  and  has  been  sUyc  to  thousands : 
But  he  who  filches  fix>m  me  my  good  namci 
Robs  me  of  that  which  not  emiches  him. 
And  makes  me  poor  indeed. 

67-  Philosophy  consists  not 
In  airy  schemes  or  idle  speculations. 
The  rule  and  conduct  of  all  social  life 
Is  her  great  province.    Not  in  lonely  cells 
Obscure  she  lurks,  but  holds  her  heavenly  light 
To  senates  and  to  kings,  to  guide  their  councils. 
And  teach  them  to  reform  and  bless  mankind. 
All  policy  but  hers  is  false  and  rotten ; 
All  valour  not  conducted  by  her  precepts. 
Is  a  destroying  fury  sent  from  hell. 
To  plague  unhappy  man,  and  ruin  nations. 

66.  Earth's  cup 
Is  poisoned ;  her  renown  most  infamous ; 
Her  gold,  seem  as  it  may,  is  really  dust ; 
Her  titles,  slanderous  names ;  her  praise,  reproach ; 
Her  strength,  an  idiot's  boast ;  her  wisdom,  blind ; 
Her  gain,  eternal  loss ;  her  hope,  a  dream ; 
Her  love,  her  firiendship,  enmity  with  God ; 
Her  promises,  a  lie ;  her  smile,  deceitful ; 
Her  all,  most  utter  vanity ;  and  all 
Her  lovers  mad— insane  most  grievously—- 
And  most  insane  because  they  know  it  not. 
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69.  The  love  of  praise,  howe'er  conceal'd  by  art, 
Keigns  more  or  less,  and  glows,  in  ev*ry  heart. 
The  proad  to  gain  it,  toils  on  toils  endure ; 

The  modest  shim  it,  bnt  to  make  it  sure. 
O'er  globes  and  sceptres,  now  on  thrones  it  swells; 
Now,  trims  the  midnight  lamps  in  college  cells ; 
*Tis  Tory,  Whig ;  it  plots,  prays,  preachesi  pleads. 
Harangues  in  senates,  squeaks  in  masquerades : 
It  aids  the  dancer's  heel,  the  writer's  head, 
And  heaps  the  plain  with  mountains  of  the  dead : 
Nor  ends  with  life,  but  nods  in  sable  plumes. 
Adorns  our  hearse,  and  flatters  on  our  tombs. 

70.  Thus  with  the  year 

Seasons  return ;  but  not  to  me  returns 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  oven  or  mom» 
Or  sight  of  yemal  bloom,  or  summer's  roset 
Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine ; 
But  doud  instead,  and  ever-during  dark 
Surround  me ;  from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 
Cut  ofl^  and  for  thie  book  of  knowledge  fair, 
Presented  with  an  universal  blank 
Of  Nature's  works,  to  me  expung'd  and  raz'd ; 
And  wisdom,  at  one  entrance,  quite  shut  out. 

71*  Now  storming  fury^rose. 
And  clamour,  such  as  heard  in  heaven  tiU  now 
Was  never.    Arms  on  armour  dashing  bray'd 
Horrible  discord,  and  the  madding  wheels 
Of  brazen  chariots  rag'd.    Dire  was  the  noise 
Of  conflict :  overhead  the  dismal  hiss 
Of  fiery  darts  in  flaming  volleys  flew. 
And  flying,  vaulted  either  liost  with  ^ite. 
So  under  fiery  cope  together  rush'd 
Boih  battle's  main,  witb  ruinous  assault 
And  unextinguishable  rage :  all  heaven 
Besonnded ;  and,  had  earth  been  thefi,  all  earth 
Had  to  her  centre  shook. 
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72.  Then  let's  say,  yon  are  sad. 
Because  you  are  not  merry ;  and  'twere  as  easy 
For  you  to  laugh,  and  leap,  and  say,  you're  merry. 
Because  you  are  not  sad.    Now,  by  two-headed  Janus, 
Nature  hath  firam'd  strange  fellows  in  her  time : 
Some  that  will  evermore  peep  through  their  eyes. 
And  langh,  like  parrots,  at  a  bagpiper ; 

And  others  of  such  Tinegar  aspect. 

That  they'll  not  show  their  teeth  in  way  of  smile, 

Though  Nestor  swear  the  jest  be  laughable. 

73.  What  would  you  have,  you  curs, 
That  like  not  peace  nor  war  ?    The  one  affirights  you, 
The  other  makes  you  proud.    He  that  trusts  you. 
Where  he  should  find  you  Ibns,  finds  you  hares ; 
Where  foxes,  geese :  you  are  no  surer,  no» 

Than  is  the  coal  of  fire  upon  the  ice. 

Or  hailstone  in  the  sun.    Tour  virtue  is, 

To  make  him  worthy,  whose  offence  subdues  him. 

And  curse  that  justice  did  it.    Who  deserves  greatness. 

Deserves  your  hate ;  and  your  affections  are 

A  sick  man's  appetite,  who  desires  most  that 

Which  would  increase  his  evil.    He  that  depends 

Upon  your  favours,  swims  with  fins  of  lead. 

And  hews  down  oaks  with  rushes.    Hang  ye  1    Trust  ye  ? 

With  every  minute  you  do  change  a  mind ; 

And  call  him  noble,  that  was  now  yoor  hate ; 

Him  vile,  that  was  your  garland. 

74.  "Tis  now  the  very  witching  time  of  night. 
When  churchyards  yawn,  and  heU  itself  breathes  out 
Contagion  to  this  woild:  Now  could  I  drink  hot  blood. 
And  do  such  business  as  the  better  day 
Would  quake  to  look  on.    Soft :  now  to  my  mother 

0  heart  I  lose  not  thy  nature ;  let  not  ever 
The  soul  of  Nero  enter  this  firm  bosom : 
Let  me  be  cruel,  not  unnatural ; 

1  will  speak  daggers  to  her,  but  use  none. 
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75.  'Would  he  were  fatter : — but  I  fear  him  not : 
Tet,  if  my  name  were  liable  to  fear, 

I  do  not  know  the  man  I  should  avoid 

So  soon  as  that  spare  Cassius.    He  reads  much ; 

He  is  a  great  observer,  and  heiooks 

Quite  through  the  deeds  of  men :  he  loves  no  plays. 

As  thou  dost,  Antony ;  he  hears  no  music : 

Seldom  he  smiles ;  and  smiles  in  such  a  sort. 

As  if  he  mock'd  himself,  and  scom'd  his  spirit 

That  could  be  mov'd  to  smile  at  any  thing. 

Such  men  as  he  be  never  at  heart's  ease. 

While  they  behold  a  greater  than  themselves ; 

And  therefore  are  they  very  dangerous. 

I  rather  tell  thee  what  is  to  be  fear'd. 

Than  what  I  fear ;  for  always  I  am  Caesar. 

76.  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men. 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune; 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 

Is  bound  in  shallows,  and  in  miseries. 
On  such  a  full  sea  are  we  now  afloat ; 
And  we  must  take  the  current  when  it  serves, 
Or  lose  our  ventures. 

77.  I  had  rather  be  a  kitten,  and  cry — ^mew. 
Than  one  of  these  same  metre  ballad-mongers : 
I'd  rather  hear  a  brazen  candlestick  tum'd. 
Or  a  dry  wheel  grate  on  an  axle-tree ; 

And  that  would  set  my  teeth  nothing  on  edge. 
Nothing  so  much  as  mincing  poetry ; 
Tis  like  the  forc'd  gait  of  a  shuffling  nag. 

78.  Tis  Shmder, 
Whose  edge  is  sharper  than  the  sword ;  whose  tongue 
Outvenoms  all  the  worms  of  Nile ;  whose  breath 
Eides  on  the  posting  winds,  and  doth  belie 
All  comers  of  the  world :  kings,  queens,  and  states, 
Maids,  matrons,  nay,  the  secrets  of  the  grave 
This  viperous  Slander  enters. 
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79.  Oh,  who  oaa  hold  a  fire  in  his  handi 
By  thinking  on  the  frosty  Caucasos  ? 

Chr  doy  the  hnngry  «dge  of  appetite. 
By  bare  imagination  of  a  feast  ? 
Or  wallow  naked  in  December  snow, 
By  thinking  on  fantastic  summer's  heat  ? 
Oh,  no  1  the  apprehension  of  the  good, 
Gires  bat  the  greater  feeling  to  the  worse : 
Fell  Sorrow's  tooth  doth  never  rankle  more, 
Than  when  it  bites,  bat  lanoeth  not  the  sore. 

80.  Trae  ease,  in  writing,  comes  from  art,  not  chance ; 
As  those  move  easiest  who  have  leam'd  to  dance. 

^Tis  not  enoagh  no  harshness  gives  offence : 

The  soond  mast  seem  an  edio  to  the  sense. 

Soft  is  the  strain,  when  Zephyr  gently  blows, 

And  the  smooth  stream  in  smoother  nutnbers  flows : 

Bat  when  loud  surges  lash  the  sounding  shore. 

The  hoarse  rough  yerse  should  like  the  torrent  roar. 

When  Ajax  strives  some  rock's  vast  weight  to  throw, 

The  line,  too,  labours,  and  the  words  move  slow : 

Not  so  when  swift  Camilla  scoars  the  plain. 

Flies  o*er  th'  unbending  com,  and  skims  along  the  main. 

81.  All  dark,  and  comfortless  1 

Where  are  those  various  objects  that,  but  now, 
Employ'd  my  busy  eyes  ?    Where  those  eyes  ? 
Dead  are  their  piercing  rays,  that  lately  shot 
0*er  flow'ry  vales  to  distant  sunny  hills. 
And  drew  with  joy  the  vast  horizon  in. 
These  groping  hands  are  now  my  only  guides, 
And  feeling  all  my  sight. 
O  misery  1    What  words  can  sound  my  grief? 
Shut  from  the  living  whilst  among  the  living ; 
Dark  as  the  grave  amidst  the  bustling  world. 
At  once  from  bus*ness  and  from  pleasure  barr'd : 
No  more  to  view  the  beauty  of  the  spring. 
Or  see  the  face  of  kindred  or  of  friend. 
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82.  O  blest  retirement !  friend  to  life's  dedine  I 
Retreat  from  care — ^that  never  must  be  mine  1 
How  bless'd  is  be,  wbo  crowns,  in  shades  like  these, 
A  youth  of  labour  with  an  age  of  ease ; 

Who  quits  a  world  where  strong  temptations  try, 
And,  since  *tis  hard  to  combat,  leams  to  fly. 
For  him  no  wretches  bom  to  work  and  weep, 
Explore  the  mine,  or  tempt  the  dangerous  deep ; 
No  surly  porter  stands,  in  guilty  state. 
To  ^um  imploring  famine  from  his  gate : 
But  on  he  moves  to  meet  his  latter  end. 
Angels  around  befriending  virtue's  friend ; 
Sinks  to  the  grave,  with  unperceiVd  decay. 
While  resignation  gently  slopes  the  way ; 
And,  all  his  prospects  brightening  to  the  lasl^ 
His  heaven  commences  ere  the  world  be  past 

83.  As  when  the  moon,  refulgent  lamp  of  night  f 
O'er  heaven's  dear  azure  spreads  her  sacred  lights 
When  not  a  breath  disturbs  the  deep  serene. 
And  not  a  cloud  o'ercasts  the  solemn  scene  ; 
Around  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  roll. 

And  stars  unnumbered  gild  the  glowing  pole. 
O'er  the  dark  trees  a  yellow  verdure  shed, 
And  tip  with  silver  every  mountain's  head ; 
Then  shine  the  vales,  the  rocks  in  prospect  rise, 
A  flood  of  glory  bursts  from  all  the  skies : 
The  conscious  swains,  r^oicing  in  the  sight, 
Eye  the  blue  vault,  and  bless  the  useful  light. 

84.  Night,  sable  goddess  I  from  her  ebon  throne 
In  rayless  majesty,  now  stretches  forth 

Her  leaden  sceptre  o'er  a  slumb'ring  world. 
Silence,  how  dead  1  and  darkness  how  profound ! 
Nor  eye  nor  listening  ear  an  object  finds : 
Citotion  sleeps.    Tis  as  if  the  gen'ral  pulse 
Of  life  stood  still,  and  nature  made  a  pause. 
An  awful  pause,  prophetic  of  her  end. 
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85.  'lis  pleasant,  by  the  cheerful  hearth,  to  hear 
Of  tempests  and  the  dangers  of  the  deep. 
And  pause  at  times,  and  feel  that  we  are  safe ; 
Then  listen  to  the  perilous  tale  again. 
And,  with  an  eager  and  suspended  soul,    '. 
Woo  terror  to  delight  ns.    But  to  hear 
The  roaring  of  the  raging  elements  ; 
To  know  all  human  skill,  all  human  strength. 
Avail  not ;  to  look  round,  and  only  see 
The  mountain-wave  incumbent,  with  its  weight 
Of  bursting  waters  o'er  the  reeling  bark — 
O  God !  this  is,  indeed,  a  dreadful  thing ! 
And  he  who  hath  endurM  the  horror,  once, 
Of  such  an  hour,  doth  never  hear  the  storm 
Howl  round  his  home,  but  he  remembers  it. 
And  thinks  upon  the  suflTerlng  manner. 

86.  There  is  a  Pow*r 
Unseen,  that  rules  th*  illimitable  world. 
That  guides  its  motions  &om  the  brightest  star 
To  the  least  dust  of  this  sin-tainted  mould ; 
While  man,  who  madly  deems  himself  the  lord 
Of  all,  is  nought  but  weakness  and  dependence. 
This  sacred  truth,  by  sure  experience  taught. 
Thou  must  have  learned  when  wandering  all  alone. 
Each  bird,  each  insect,  flitting  through  the  sky, 
Was  more  sufficient  for  itself  than  thou. 

87*  Reflect  that  life  and  death,  afl*ecting  sounds, 
Axe  only  varied  modes  of  endless  being. 
Reflect  that  life,  like  every  other  blessing, 
Derives  its  value  from  its  use  alone ; 
Nor  for  itself,  but  for  a  nobler  end, 
Th*  Eternal  gave  it,  and  that  end  is  virtue. 
When  inconsistent  with  a  greater  good. 
Reason  commands  to  cast  the  less  away; 
Thus  life,  with  loss  of  wealth,  is  well  preserved. 
And  virtue  cheaply  saved  with  loss  of  life. 
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88.  What  does  not  &de?  The  towerthat  long  had  stood 
The  crash  of  thunder  and  the  warring  winds. 

Shook  by  the  slow,  but  sore  destroyer  time, 
Now  hangs  in  doubtfiil  ruins  o'er  its  base ; 
And  flinty  pyramids,  and  walk  of  brass, 
Descend :  tiie  Babylonian  spires  are  sunk : 
Achaia,  Home,  and  Egypt,  moulder  down. 
Time  shakes  the  stable  tyranny  of  thrones ; 
And  tottering  empires  crush  by  their  own  weight. 
This  huge  rotundity  we  tread  grows  old ; 
And  all  those  worlds  that  roll  around  the  sun : 
The  sun  himself  shall  die ;  and  ancient  night 
Again  inyolve  the  desolate  abyss : 
Till  the  great  FAVBKa,  through  the  lifeless  gloom. 
Extend  his  arm  to  light  another  sun, 
And  bid  new  planets  roll  by  other  laws. 

89.  Oh,  it  is  excellent  to  have  a  giant's  stresgth ; 
But  it  is  tyrannous  to  use  it  like  a  giant. 

Gould  great  men  thunder 

As  Jove  himself  does,  tTore  would  ne*er  be  quiet ; 

For  every  pelting,  petty  officer. 

Would  use  his  heaven  for  thunder ;  nothing  but  thunder. 

Merciful  heaven  1 

Thou  rather,  with  thy  sharp  and  sulphurous  bolt, 

Splitt'st  the  unwedgeable  and  gnarled  oak 

Than  the  soft  myrtle :  O,  but  man,  proud  taian ! 

Dres8*d  in  a  little  brief  authority. 

Most  ignorant  of  what  he's  most  assur'd, 

His  glassy  essence,  like  an  angry  ape. 

Flays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  Heaven, 

As  make  the  angels  weep ;  *who,  with  out  spleens, 

Would  aU  themselves  laugh  mortal. 

90.  As  on  thy  mother's  knee  a  new-born  child. 
Weeping  thou  sat'st,  whilst  aSl  around  the^  smiled ; 
So  live,  that,  sinking  into  death's  long  deep, 

Calm  thou  mayst  smile,  whilst  all  avouad  thee  weep. 
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91.  So  work  the  hone7  bees ; 
Creatures,  that  by  a  rule  in  nature  teach 
The  art  of  order  to  a  peopled  kingdom. 
They  have  a  king,  and  officers  of  sorts ; 
Where  some,  like  magistrates,  oorrect  at  h<Hne ; 
Others,  like  merchants,  venture  trade  abroad ; 
Others,  like  soldiers,  armed  in  their  stings. 
Make  boot  upon  the  summer's  yelvet  buds ; 
Which  pillage  they  with  merry  march  bring  heme 
To  the  tent-royal  of  their  emperor ; 
Who,  busied  in  his  majesty,  surveys 
The  singing  masons  building  roofs  of  gold ; 
The  civil  citizens  kneading  up  the  honey ; 
The  poor  mechanic  porters  crowding  in 
Their  heavy  burdens  at  his  narrow  gate  ; 
The  sad-eyed  justice,  with  his  snrly  hum. 
Delivering  o'er  to  executioners  pale 
The  lazy  yawning  drone. 

92.  I  have  liv'd  long  enough ;  my  way  of  life 
Is  fall'n  into  the  sere,  the  yellow  leaf: 

And  that  which  should  accompany  old  age^ 
As  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends, 
I  must  not  look  to  have ;  but  in  their  stead. 
Curses,  not  loud,  but  deep,  mouth-honour,  breath. 
Which  the  poor  heart  would  fain  deny,  but  dare  not. 

93.  Show  me  what  thou'lt  do. 

Wilt  weep?  Wilt  fight?  Wilt  fast?  Wilt  tear  thysdt? 

Wilt  drink  up  Eisel  ?    Eat  a  crocodile  ? 

I'll  do't.    Dost  thou  come  here  to  whine  ? 

To  outface  me  trith  leaping  in  her  grave  ? 

Be  buried  quick  with  her,  and  so  will  I. 

And  if  thou  prate  of  mountains,  let  them  throw 

Millions  of  acres  on  us,  till  our  ground. 

Singeing  his  pate  against  the  burning  cone, 

Make  Ossa  like  a  wart  I    Nay,  if  thoult  month, 

111  rant  as  well  as  thou. 
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94.  And  is  this  all?    Can  reason  do  no  more 
Than  bid  me  shmi  the  deep,  and  dread  the  shore  P 
Sweet  moralist  1  afloat  on  life's  rough  sea, 
The  Christian  has  an  art  unknown  to  thee ; 
He  holds  no  parley  with  unmanly  fears, 
Where  duty  bids  he  confidently  steers ; 
Faces  a  thousand  dangers  at  her  call, 
And  trusting  in  his  God  surmounts  them  alL 

95.  She  never  told  her  loye. 
But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  the  bud. 
Feed  on  her  damask  cheek :  she  pined  in  thought ; 
And,  with  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy, 
She  sat  like  Patience  on  a  monument^ 
Smiling  at  grief. 

96.  Rise  with  the  lark,  and  with  the  lark  to  bed. 
The  breath  of  night's  destruetiye  to  the  hue 
Of  every  flower  that  blows.    Go  to  the  field. 
And  ask  the  humble  daisy  why  it  sleeps, 
Soon  as  the  sun  departs :  Why  close  the  eyes 
Of  blossoms  infinite,  ere  the  still  moon 
Her  oriental  veil  puts  off?    Think  why. 
Nor  let  the  sweetest  blossom  be  exposed 
That  nature  boasts,  to  night's  unkindly  damp. 
Well  may  it  droop,  and  all  its  freshness  lose. 
Compelled  to  taste  the  rank  and  poisonous  steam 
Of  midnight  theatre,  and  morning  balL 
Give  to  repose  the  solemn  hours  she  ckiims ; 
And  from  the  forehead  of  the  morning,  steal 
The  sweet  occasion.    Oh  \  there  is  a  charm 
That  morning  has  that  gives  the  brow  of  age 
A  smack  of  youth,  and  makes  the  life  of  youth 
Breathe  perfumes  exquisite.    Expect  it  not. 
Ye  who  till  mom  upon  a  down  bed  lie. 
Indulging  feverish  sleep,  or  wakeful,  dream 
Of  happiness  no  mortal  heart  has  felt. 
But  in  the  regions  of  romance. 

P 
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97.  Oh,  hcfw  (ianst  iboa  tenotmce  tibe  bonndldfis  store 
Of  duunuf  which  nature  to  ber  Votaries  yields  ? 
The  warbHlig  iroddlaad,  the  i«KNmdiag  dioDe, 
The  pomp  o^  git)v«»  aad  g&fnittEre  of  fidds ; 
All  that  the  geiiiel  m^  of  inommg  gilds^ 
And  all  that  eehoes  to  the  song  of  even ; 
All  that  the  monntani's  ^eHenng  bosoBi  thiclds. 
And  all  the  dread  magnificenee  of  heaven.^ 
Oh,  how  canst  thou  rendu&ne,  and  hope  to  be  forgiyen? 

96.  It  wins  my  admiraition 
To  vkfW  "ftie  stroctttve  of  ihat  little  work^.^ 
A  bird's  nest.    Mark  it  weli  witiun,  withottt ; 
'No  tool  had  he  Hiftl  wtmight;  no  kdife  to  eut; 
No  nail  to  fix ;  no  bodkin  to  insert ; 
1^0  gkie  to*  jmn ;  Im  little  beak  was  all; 
And  yet  how  nicely  fistish'd.    What  nice  hand, 
With  e^ery  implemeift  aad  means  of  art, 
And  twenty  yeacra*  apprenticediip  to  boot, 
Could  make  me  such  another? 

99.  The  Uquid  lake  that  works  beiow, 
Bitumen,  stilphtir,  salt,  and  iron  scum. 
Heaves  up  its  boflsig  tide.    The  labouring  niQtoii 
Is  torn  witii  agoniisiBig  tiuroes.    At  onee, 
Forth  fipom  its  nde  disparted,  blaanng  pours 
A  utifghty  mer,  burning  in  pitme  wares, 
That  glimmer  through  the  night,  to  yonder  plain^ 
Divided  the^e,  a  hundred,  tonrent  streamsy 
Each  ploughing  trp  its  bed,  noU  dreadful  on 
Besistless.    Tillages,  and  woods,  and  rocksv 
Fall  flatt  befbi«  their  sweep.    Hie  region  romidr 
Where  myitie-walks  and  grofes  of  gxMen  ^it 
Bose  fair ;  where  hairvest  wared  in  all  its  pride ; 
And  where  the  vineyard  spread  its  purple  BtQt% 
Maturing  into  nectar ;  now  despoiled 
Of  herb,  leaf,  fitdt,  and  floewer,  from  end  to  eui 
lies  buried  under  fire,  a  glowing  sea  I 
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loot  r  saw  jovas%  Haony  trkh  his  beavcor  on, 
His  cuisaes  oa  his  thighs^  gBPaiHtly  ortBi'd, 
Rise  from  the  gtmmid  l&e  featber'd  MeRitfy ; 
And  vaulted  with  such  eaae  into  kit  seat. 
As  if  an  angel  dropp'd  down  from  the  ckmby 
To  turn  and  wind  a  fiery  Pegasoar 
And  witch  the  world  with  noble  honemanalMf). 

lOU  True  happiacfls  hath  no  loealkkfl, 
No  tones  provindal,  no  pecidiar  gax^ 
Where  duty  goes,  she  goes ;  with  justioe  goes ; 
And  goes  wiik  meeknesB,  dbmrity,  and  Ime, 
Where'er  a  tear  is  dried ;  a  wounded  heart 
Bound  up;  a  fannsed  q»rit  with  the  dew 
Of  sympiihy  anointed ;  or  a  pang 
Of  honest  suffering  sootfaed  y  or  injury 
Repeated  oil,  as  oft  by  kyre  fex^gmn ; 
W^rc^er  an  evil  passion  is  subdbed. 
Or  YiTtne's  ISeeble  embers  fbund;  wlj«i»e*er 
A  sin  is  heartily  abf nred  and  lef^ 
There  is  a  high  and  holy  place,  a  spot 
Of  sacred  li^,  &  most  rcdSgiotis  fane, 
Where  happiness,  detcendittg,  sits  aaJ  smSeff. 

102.  A  cloud  lay  cradled  near  the  aeltii^  s«(ii^ 
A  gleaoL  of  crimson  tinged  tU  braided  sttow; 
Long  had  I  waAch'd  the  glory  mcmng  ott 
O'er  the  still  radiance  of  the  lake  b^w. 
Tranquil  its  spirit  seem'd^  and  floated  slow  I 
Even  in  its  -veiy  motion  theite  was  regti 
While  eviery  bveath  of  eire  that  ^lineed  to  bkWy 
Wafted  the  tra\elier  to  the  bwnteous  wesi. 
Emblem,  methoogbt,  of  the  departed  soul ! 
To  whose  white  robe  the  gleam  of  U&b  is  gi«0D ; 
And  by  the  breath  of  merey  made  to  lott 
Right  onward  to  the  gcdden  gates  of  heai9WL, 
Where,  to  the  eye  of  £uthy  iit  peaeeful  lice^ 
And  tells  to  man  his  glorious  destinies. 

p2 
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103.  Who  first  beholds  the  Alps^that  mighty  chain 
Of  moTintaixis  stretching  on  from  east  to  west. 

So  massiTe,  yet  so  shadowy,  so  ethereal. 

As  to  belong  rather  to  heaven  than  earth, 

But  instantly  receives  into  his  sonl 

A  sense,  a  feeling  that  he  loses  not, 

A  something  that  informs  him  'tb  a  moment 

Whence  he  may  date  henceforward  and  for  ever? 

104.  Now  gentle  gales. 

Fanning  their  odorifrous  wings  dispense 

Native  perfumes,  and  whisper  whence  they  stole 

Those  balmy  spoils ;  as  when  to  them  who  sail 

Beyond  the  Cape  of  Hope,  and  now  are  past 

Mozambique,  off  at  sea  north-east  winds  blow 

Sabean  odours,  from  the  spicy  shore 

Of  Araby  the  bless'd :  with  such  delay 

Well  pleased,  they  slack  their  course,  and  many  a  league, 

Gheer'd  with  the  grateful  smell  Old  Ocean  smiles. 

105.  I  care  not.  Fortune !  what  you  me  deny : 
%  You  cannot  rob  me  of  free  nature's  grace, 

You  cannot  shut  the  windows  of  the  sky. 
Through  which  Aurora  shows  her  biight'ning  face : 
You  cannot  bar  my  constant  feet  to  trace 
The  woods  and  lawns,  by  living  streams  at  eve: 
Let  health  my  nerves  and  finer  fibres  brace^ 
And  I  theb  toys  to  the  great  children  leave. 
Of  &ncy,  reason,  virtue,  nought  can  me  bereave. 

106.  Poor  naked  wretches,  wheresoe'er  you  are. 
That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  storm  1 
How  shall  your  houseless  heads,  and  unfed  sides. 
Your  loop'd  and  window'd  raggedness  defend  you 
From  seasons  such  as  these  ?    Oh,  I  have  ta*en 
Too  little  care  of  this  1    Take  physic,  pomp ; ' 
Expose  thyself  to  feel  what  wretches  feel. 

That  thou  mayst  shake  the  superflux  to  them. 
And  show  the  heavens  more  just. 
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107.  The  sounds  and  seas,  each  creek  and  ba7, 
With  fry  innumerable  swarm,  and  shoals 
Offish  that,  with  their  fins  and  shining  scales. 
Glide  under  the  green  ware ;  and  sculls  that  oft 
Bank  the  mid  sea :  part  single  or  with  mate 
Graze  the  sea-weed,  iheir  pasture,  and  through  groTes 
Of  coral  stray,  or  sporting  with  quick  glance 
Show  to  the  sun  their  waved  coats  dropp'd  with  gold  ; 
Or,  in  their  pearly  shdls  at  ease,  attend 
Moist  nourishment,  or  under  rocks  their  food 
In  jointed  armour  watch ;  part  huge  of  bulk 
Wallowing  imwieldy,  enormous  in  their  gait. 
Tempest  the  ocean. 

106.  The  lunatic,  the  loYcr,  and  the  poet. 
Are  of  imagination  all  compact : 
One  sees  more  devils  than  vast  hell  can  hold ; 
That  is  the  madman :  the  lover  all  as  frantic. 
Sees  Helen's  beauty  in  a  brow  of  Eg3rpt : 
The  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling. 
Doth  glance  frt)m  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heav«n ; 
And,  as  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 
Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 
A  local  habitation,  and  a  name. 

109.  You  think  this  cruel  ?  take  it  for  a  rule. 
No  creature  smarts  so  little  as  a  fool. 
Let  peals  of  laughter,  Codrus,  round  thee  break. 
Thou  unconcem'd  canst  hear  the  mighty  crack : 
Pit,  box,  and  gall'ry  in  convulsions  hurl'd. 
Thou  stand'st  unshook  amidst  a  bursting  world. 
Who  shames  a  scribbler  ?  break  one  cobweb  through. 
He  spins  the  slight  self-pleasing  thread  anew : 
Destroy  his  fib  or  sophistry  in  vain. 
The  creature's  at  his  dirty  work  agiun, 
Thron'd  on  the  centre  of  his  thin  designs, 
Proud  of  the  vast  extent  of  flimsy  lines ! 
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1 IQ.  JPor  nekher  man  nor  angel  can  diseem 
Hypocrisy,  the  only  evil  l^t  walks 
Invisible*  esboept  to  Ood  ajkme. 
By  his  permifiBiire  will,  tto>ug)i  heaven  and  earth  f 
And  oft,  tbMi^  wisdom  wake,  mupicion  deeps 
At  wisdom's  ^te,  and  to  mmfikity 
Resigns  her  efaiarge,  while  goodboess  thinks  no  iU 
Where  no  ill  seems. 

111.  How  po<nr  1  how  rich  1  how  abject  I  how  august  I 
How  complicate  1  how  woiMierful  is  man  I 

How  passing  wonder  He  who  made  him  such  1 
Who  centred  in  our  make  such  strange  extremes  >— 
An  heir  of  glory !  a  frail  child  of  dust ! 
Helpless  inunortal !  inseet  infinite  I 
A  worm  I  a  god !  I  tres^e  at  myself; 
And  in  myself  am  lost !  at  home  a  stranger, 
Thought  wanders  up  and  down,  smrpris'd  aghasly 
And  wond'ring  at  her  own :  how  reason  reels  i 
Oh,  what  a  miracle  to  msj>  is  msA* 

112.  The  raven  hhasfM  is  hoarse^ 
That  croaks  the  fatal  entnaace  of  Doncan 
Under  my  battlemeats.    Come,  come,  you  qmits 
That  tend  on  mortal  11ioughts»  unsex  me  here$ 
And  fill  me,  from  the  crown  tp  the  toe,  topful 
Of  direst  erudty  1  make  thick  my  blood. 

Stop  up  the  access  and  pisssftge  to  vemorse ; 
That  no  oomp«mctious  visitangs  of  nature 
Shake  my  fell  pnipose*  nor  keep  peace  between 
The  effect  and  it !    Come  to  my  wmnan's  breasts* 
And  take  my  milk  for  gall,  you  mnrd'rjng  minister^ 
Wherever  Sb  yoi^  sighiless  substooces 
You  wait  «•  naftnre's  miachief !    Come,  thick  night. 
And  pall  thee  in  the  dimmest  sm(^e  of  belli 
That  my  keen  knife  see  not  the  wo^md  it  makes ; 
Nor  heaven  peq»  throngh  the  blanket  of  the  didd^ 
To  cry,  Hold,.hohil 
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1 13.  Tb^  bdl  strikes  oji«.  We  take  no  note  ef  time, 
But  from  its  ioss;  to  give  it  then  a  tongue. 

Is  wise  in  man..    As  if  an  angel  spoke^ 

I  feel  the  solemn  sound.    If  heard  axlght^ 

It  is  the  kneU  of  mj  departed  hours : 

Where  are  they  ?    With  the  yeajs  beyond  the  flood. 

It  Is  the  signal  that  demands  despatch ; 

How  much  is  to  be  done  I    My  hopes  and  feariB 

Start  up  alann'd,  and  o'er  life's  narrow  ver^ 

Look  down — on  what  ?  a  faii^omless  abyss  I 

A  dread  eternity  1  how  surely  mine  J 

And  can  eternity  belong  to  me, 

Poor  pensioner  on  the  bounties  of  an  honr  ? 

114.  Y^t  do  I  fear  thy  na4ajre  j 

It  is  too  foil  o'  the  milk  of  human  kindness;. 

To  catch  the  nearest  way.    Thou  wouldst  be  great  ^ 

Art  not  without  ambition  ;  but  without 

The  illness  should  attend  it.    What  thou  wouldst  highly. 

That  wouldst  thou  hohly ;  woiddat  not  play  Mse, 

And  yet  wouldst  wrongly  win^ 

115.  To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morroTBr, 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day 

To  the  last  syUa^le  of  recorded  time ; 
And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusty  death.     Out,  ou^,  brief  candle  I 
Life's  but  a  walking  ehadow ;  a  poor  player. 
That  struts  and  inets  his  hour  upon  the  sta^. 
And  then  is  heard  no  more :  it  is  a  tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  c^  sound  ajid  fwy, 
Signifying  nothing 

116.  Canat  thou  not  ministear  to  a  mind  dise9a^4 
Pluck  from  ithe  memory  a  rooted  somow. 

Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brainy 
And,  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidc^ 
Cleanse  the  foul  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart  ? 
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117.  Ah !  who  can  tell  how  hard  it  is  to  climb 
The  steep  where  Fame's  proud  temple  shines  afiir; 
Ah  1  who  can  teU  how  manj  a  soul  subHme 
Has  felt  the  influence  of  malignant  star. 
And  waged  with  fortune  an  eternal  war ; 
Check'd  by  the  scoff  of  pride,  by  envy's  frown. 
And  poverty's  unconquerable  bar. 
In  life's  low  vale  remote  has  pin'd  alone, 
Then  dropp'd  into  the  grave,  unpitied  and  unknown. 

118.  Tis  not  in  man 
To  look  unmoved  upon  that  heaving  waste, 
Which  from  horizon  to  horizon  spread, 
Meets  the  o'er-arching  heavens  on  every  side, 
Blending  their  hues  in  distant  faintness  there. 
'Tis  wonderful  I — and  yet,  my  boy,  just  such 
Is  life.    Life  is  a  sea  as  fathomless,  i 

As  wide,  as  terrible,  and  yet  sometimes  1 

As  cahn  and  beautiful.    The  liorht  of  heaven  / 

Smiles  on  it ;  and  'tis  decked  with  every  hue 
Of  glory  and  of  joy.    Anon  dark  clouds  | 

Arise ;  contending  winds  of  fate  go  forth ;  ' 

And  hope  sits  weeping  o'er  a  general  wreck.  i 

And  thou  must  sail  upon  this  sea,  a  long  I 

Eventfrd  voyage.    The  wise  may  suffer  wreck,^- 
The  foolish  must.     Oh  t  then  be  early  wise  I 
Leam  from  the  mariner  his  skilful  art 
To  ride  upon  the  waves,  and  catch  the  breeze, 
And  dare  the  threatening  storm,  and  trace  a  path  \ 

'Mid  countless  dangers,  to  the  destined  port  ' 

Unerringly  secure.     Oh  1  leam  from  him 
To  station  quick-eyed  Prudence  at  the  helm. 
To  guard  thy  sail  from  Passion's  sudden  blasts,  i 

And  make  Beligion  thy  magnetic  guide, 
Which,  though  it  trembles  as  it  lowly  lies. 
Points  to  the  light  that  changes  not  in  heaven. 
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PAET  THIRD. 


Thib  part  of  our  Compilation  consists  principally  of 
Lessons  selected  from  "  Sheridan's  Art  of  Speaking,"* 
"Walker's  Academic  Speaker,"  "Enfield's  Speaker,"  and 
"  Scott's  Lessons."* 


NARRATIVE     PIECES.' 

I. — ^THS  OLD  MAN  AND  HIS  ASS. 

An  old  man  and  his  son  were  driving  thdr  ass  to  the  market, 
in  order  to  sell  him. 

'*  What  a  fool  is  this  fellow,*'  says  a  man  upon  the  road, 
'*  to  be  trudging  on  foot  with  his  son,  that  the  ass  may  go 
light  1"  The  old  man,  hearing  this,  set  his  son  upon  the  ass, 
and  went  whistling  by  his  side. 

1  J%e  AfiofSpeahina,-'See  page  81,  and  also  Note,  ^age  82. 

s  Those  old  and  excellent  Class  Books  were  formerly  in  high  estima- 
tion in  our  schools— and  deservedly  so ;  for,  compiled  as  they  were  from 
the  works  of  our  hest  and  most  approTed  writers,  they  served  not  only 
as  hooks  from  which  Reading  coma  he  taught  with  advantage,  hut  also 
as  excellent  Introductions  to  the  Literature  of  the  English  Language. 
In  &ct,  (as  all  we  of  the  "  Old  School**  still  hold  in  grateful  remem- 
hrance,)  the  choicest  and  most  heautifhl  specimens  of  our  hest  writers 
are  to  he  found  in  their  ^tges. 

s  Narrative  Pieees. — ^Thoi^h  those  Pieces  have  heen  arranged  under 
the  same  head,  it  hy  no  means  foUows^  that  thev  are  all  to  he  read  in  the 
same  way.  The  heading  merely  implies  that  they  helong  to  that  species 
of  composition  caUed  rlarratwe;  and  that,  generally  speaking,  tiie 
narrative  style  should  he  used.  It  is  ohvious,  however,  that  in  every 
casff,  the  tonet  manner^  and  esepretsion  should  he  regulated  hy  the  suhject- 
matter  and  the  occasion.  In  some  cases  the  tone  should  w  familiar  or 
eoiwereaUondl. ;  in  others,  ffrave  or  eerioue;  and  in  some  cases,  deep 
feeUmg  should  he  evinced.  In  fact,  the  great  rule  for  good  keadino 
with  which  we  set  out,  will  guide  us  in  every  case,  namely, — To  under" 
9kmd  what  we  read;  and  to  read  it  a$  if  we  underkowi  it. 
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«*  Why,  sbrali  1"  cries  a  second  xosax  to  the  boj,  **  is  it  fit 
for  you  to  be  riding,  -while  your  poor  old  father  is  walking  ?" 
The  father,  upon  this  rebuke,  made  his  son  dismount,  and 
got  up  himself. 

"Do  you  see,"  says  a  third,  ''how  the  lazy  old  knave 
rides  along  upon  his  beast,  while  his  poor  little  boy  is  almost 
lame  with  walking  ?"  The  old  man  no  sooner  heard  th«r, 
than  he  took  up  his  son  behind  him. 

"  Fray,  honest  friend,"  says  a  fourth,  "  is  that  ass  yoor 
own  ?"  "  Yes,'*  says  the  man.  "  One  would  not  have 
thought  so,"  replied  the  other,  *^by  your  loading  him  so 
unmercifully:  you  and  your  son  are  better  able  to  carry 
the  poor  beaat  than  he  you.^  ^  Any  thiqg  to  please,"  says 
the  owner ;  and,  alighting  with  his  son,  they  tied  the  legs  of 
the  ass  together,  and,  by  lihe  hdp  of  a  j)ole,  endeavoured  to 
carry  him  upon  th^ir  shouldess  ovi^  the  t^iMge  thai  led  to 
the  town.  This  was  so  entertaining  a  sights  tfiat  the  people 
ran  in  crowds  to  laugh  at  it,  iM  tibe  969$  ooneeHng  a  dSsiike 
to  the  over-eompkiiaiiee  of  his  jpaaster,  bunit  nfvnder  the 
pords  ihat  tied  himf^Hpl  fom  the  pole*  and  tiunbkd  into  the 
river.  The  poor  old  man  jmd»  the  host  of  his  way  home; 
attained  and  vexed,  Ihat  hj  endeaYOuring  to  ptease  every 
body,  he  had  pleased  nobody,  and  lost  his  ass  into  the 
bargain*  "  There  cannot  be  a  piece  q£  grmtw  /gUy,  th«ai 
to  endeavoiH*  to  please  all  mankind.'' 


Warn  I  was  a  Uttie  boy,  I  vemember  ooe  ccild  ^mter's 
morning  I  was  accosted  Ibjy  a  smiling  nan  with  i^  fl9c«'en  hk 
jeihouldeir*  "My  pretty  boy/  s^  he^  h»9  your  &fher  a 
grindatooe  r^^  Tea,  sir,"  said  I.  'Tou  a»e  «  fine  ikde 
fellow,"  said  he;  " wiH  you  let  me  grind  roj «»•  on  itf 
Pleased  wiih his  Qonpliinent  of ''fine Utidefe^  "Oh,jK6i, 
«r,"  I  answered,  **  it  is  down  in  the  shop."  "  And  will  yon, 
my  man,"s£Mdhe.paittingmecmthehead»  ''^set^litttelNDli 
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Wi^ ?"  How  eoM  I fiefiue?  I  na  and  jmh  brou^t  a 
kettleM.  "How  (old  me  y«u,  And  wbafc'e  your  manifi?" 
ocodtanued  ho,  without  waiting  for«  mplgr.  ^  I  am  sore  jou 
ane  one  of  tiie  finest  lads  that  I  hvre  ewes  mml  Wfll  jon 
jutt  turn  «  few  mlnwtes  fixr  ine  i'"  Tickled  with  the  flatteiy, 
Jike  ta  ^fxA.  X  wont  to  work,  and  bitterly  did  I  me  the  day. 
It  wa#  *  oew  as«*  mid  I  toiled  and  tugiped  till  I  waa  ahnoit 
tired  to  death.  The  Bchool-bell  rang,  and  I  eoi|^  not  got 
away ;  my  hands  were  bibtered,  and  it  was  onot  half -grcnuMl. 
At  lei^;th,  however,  the  axe  was  aharpened,  and  the  nati 
turned  to  me  with*  '^iN^ow,  you  little  raseal,  yoaVe  pl^f«d 
the  truant  %  scud  to  school  or  you'll  xne  it."  Alas !  idioogbt 
I,  it  was  hard  enough  to  turn  a  grindstone  th«  oold  day, 
but  now  to  be  called  a  little  m^al  was  too  much.  It  sank 
deep  in  my  mind,  and  often  have  I  thought  of  it  since. 
When  I  see  a  merchant  over  polite  to  his  customers — begging 
them  to  take  a  little  brandy^  and  throwing  ^t  goods  on  the 
x^uttter.~thinks  I,  that  man  has  an  atce  to  grmd.  When  I 
see  a  man  ^lU^teriog  Uie  people*  making  igneat  profeasiaaa  of 
attachment  to  Uherty,  who  is  in  private  life  a  tyraait«^ 
methinV^,  look  out,  good  people ;  that  &Uow  would  set  yxnn 
tiuming  grindstones.  When  I  see  a  man  hoisted  into  ofBoe 
by  party  sfurit-— without  a  angle  qualiCucation  to  render  hia 
leith^  jiespectahle  or  useful — alas  I  methinks,  delnded  people, 
you  ai9  dooBMd  for  a  aeason  to  turn  the  giuidstone  fhr  a 
hoohy. 


m.-^SESFECT  PUE  TO  OLP  .M3E. 

Ir  happiekied  at  Athens,  dunog  a  poblic  represemtatmt  t£ 
99mi^  pLof  exhibited  in  honour  of  the  eoismanweaUh,  that 
^old  ^sEktleman  <»ime  too  late  lor  a  {daoe  bqUMq  to  his 
age  and  q^abity.  Many  of  the  youftg  .gentlemen,  wiho 
4i(bserved  the  dilBeulty  and  oonfusion  he  was  in,  made  aigns 
to  bnn  that  they  would  acoommodate  him  if  he  came  where 
MMy  aat  The  good  man  bustled  tivough  the  crowd  aooand* 
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inglj ;  but  when  he  came  to  the  seat  to  which  he  was  incited, 
the  jest  was,  to  sit  close  and  expose  him,  as  he  stood  out  of 
countenance,  to  the  whole  audience.  The  frolic  went  round 
all  the  Athenian  benches.  But  on  those  occasions  there 
were  also  particular  places  assigned  for  foreigners.  Whoi 
the  good  man  skulked  towards  the  boxes  appointed  for  the 
Lacedemonians,  that  honest  people,  more  virtuous  than 
polite,  TO^  up  all  to  a  man,  and  with  the  greatest  respect 
reoeired  him  among  them.  The  Athenians,  being  suddenly- 
touched  with  a  sense  of  the  Spartan  virtue  and  their  own 
degeneracy,  gave  a  thunder  of  applause,  and  the  old  man 
cried  out,  '*  The  Athenians  understand  what  is  good,  but  the 
Tiftcedemonians  practise  it." 


IV. — ^THB  DEBVIS. 

A  DBBVI8,  travelling  through  Tartary,  being  arrived  at  the 
town  of  Balk,  went  into  the  king's  palace  by  mistake,  as 
thinking  it  to  be  a  public  inn  or  caravansary.  Having 
looked  about  him  for  some  time,  he  entered  into  a  long 
gallery,  where  he  laid  down  his  wallet,  and  spread  his  carpet, 
in  order  to  repose  himself  upon  it,  after  the  manner  of  the 
eastern  nations.  He  had  not  been  long  in  this  posture 
before  he  was  discovered  by  some  of  the  guards,  who  asked 
him  what  was  his  business  in  that  place?  The  dervis  told 
them  he  intended  to  take  up  his  night's  lodging  in  that  cara- 
vansary. The  guards  told  him,  in  a  very  angry  manner, 
that  the  house  he  was  in  was  not  a  caravansary,  but  the 
king's  palace.  It  happened  that  the  king  himself  passed 
through  the  gallery  during  this  debate,  and,  smiling  at  the 
mistake  of  the  dervis,  asked  him  how  he  could  possibly  be 
so  dull  as  not  to  distinguish  a  palace  from  a  caravansary  ? 
'*  Sir,"  says  the  denris,  "  ghre  me  leave  to  ask  your  majesty 
a  question  or  two.  Who  were  the  persons  that  lodged  in 
this  house  when  it  was  first  built?"  The  king  replied,  his 
anoestors.    "And  who,"  said  the  dervis,  *<was  the  last 
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person  tiiat  lodged  here?"  The  king  replied,  his  fkther. 
**  And  who  is  it/'  says  the  dervis,  '*  that  lodges  here  at 
present?"  The  king  told  him,  that  it  was  he  himself.  *'And 
who/'  says  the  dervis,  *<will  be  here  after  yon?"  The 
king  answered,  the  young  prince  his  scm.  "  Ah«  sir,'*  said 
tiie  dervis,  *'  a  hoase  that  changes  its  inhabitants  so  often, 
and  receives  such  a  perpetual  succession  of  guests,  is  not  a 
palace,. but  a  caravansary." 


Y. — THE   8T0BT   OF   A   D18ABUBD  SOLOIEB. 

No  observation  is  more  common,  and  at  the  same  time 
more  true,  than  that  one-half  of  the  world  is  ignorant  how 
the  other  half  lives.  The  misfortunes  of  the  great  are  held 
up  to  engage  our  attention,  are  enlarged  upon  in  tones  of 
declamation,  and  the  world  is  called  upon  to  gaz^  at  the 
noble  saSeten :  the  great,  under  the  pressure  of  calamity, 
are  conscious  of  several  others  sympathizing  with  their  dis- 
tress, and  have  at  once  the  comfort  of  admiration  and  pity. 

There  is  nothing  magnanimous  in  bearing  misfortunes 
with  fortitude,  when  the  whole  world  is  looking  on :  men  in 
such  circumstances  will  act  bravely,  even  from  motives  of 
Tanity;  but  he  who,  in  the  vale  of  obscurity,  can  brave 
adversity, — ^who,  without  friends  to  encourage,  acquaint- 
ances to  pity,  or  even  without  hope  to  alleviate  his  misfor- 
tunes, can  behave  with  tranquillity  and  indifierence,  is  truly 
great :  whether  peasant  or  courtier,  he  deserves  admiration, 
and  should  be  held  up  for  our  imitation  and  respect 

While  the  slightest  inconveniences  of  the  great  are  mag- 
nified into  calamities,  while  tragedy  mouths  out  their  suffer- 
ings in  all  the  strains  of  eloquence,  the  miseries  of  the  poor 
are  entirely  disregarded;  and  yet  some  of  the  lower  ranks 
of  people  undeigo  more  real  hardships  in  one  day,  than 
those  of  a  more  exalted  station  suffer  in  their  whole  lives. 
It  is  inconceivable  what  difficulties  the  meanest  of  our  com- 
mon sailors  and  soldiers  endure  without  murmuring  or 
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f^gteti — 'Wit&^Wt  pftsiionati^  declaxniii^  agalndt  Frovideiide; 
6t  calling  tlMMi*  fellows  to  be  gatem  on  thoir  intt^idity: 
%tety  day  i9  to  «k«m  a  day  (^  tidfleiiy,  «fi4  yet  they  eaCef'^ 
tain  theiy  kftrd  /ale  withotit  repuii&g. 

With  whBSi  indignation  do  I  hear  mi  Ovid,  a  i^tf&Kt,  or  A 
Rabntin^  eompltfin  <^  their  miifortaneB  and  hardships,  iHiOBe 
greatest  eilamity  WM  l^at  of  being  ufiable  to  viiit  a  oertsdA 
spot  of  earth,  to  which  they  had  fool^ify  oltadied  an  idfeft 
of  happiness!  Their  distresses  were  pleasures,  compared 
to  what  many  of  the  adventuring  poor  every  day  endure 
without  murmuring.  They  ate,  drank,  and  slept ;  they  had 
slaves  to  attend  tbera,  and  were  sure  of  snb^steiioe  for  life ; 
while  many  of  theif  fellow-cfeatures  are  obliged  to  wandef 
without  a  Mend  to  eoinfort;  or  assist  them,  and  even  without 
shelter  from  tiM»  sererity  Of  the  season. 

I  have  been  led  into  these  reflections  froiti  accidentally 
meeting  some  days  ago  a  poor  fellow,  wiiom  I  knew  when 
a  boy,  dressed  in  a  sailor^s  jacket,  and  begging  at  one  of  the 
outlets  of  the  town  with  a  wooden  kg.  I  knew  him  to  have 
been  honest  and  industrious  when  in  the  country,  and  was 
Curious  to  learn  what  had  reduced  him  to  his  present 
situati<m.  Wbewjfore,  after  having  given  him  what  I 
thought  proper,  I  desired  to  know  the  history  of  his  life  and 
misfortunes,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  wa«  reduced  to  his 
present  distress.  The  disabled  soldier  (for  such  he  was, 
though  dressed  in  a  sailor's  habit"),  scratching  his  head,  and 
leaning  on  his  cruteh,  put  himself  in  an  attitude  to  comply 
with  my  tequeErt,  and  gave  xne  his  hist<»y  as  foUows : — 
'  "Asfot  my  misfortunes,  master,  I  can't  pretend  to  have 
gone  through  anymore  than  other  fo&s;  for,  except  the 
loss  of  my  limb,  and  tny  being  obHged  to-  beg,  I  domt  know 
imy  reason,  thank  HeafvenI  that  I  have  to  complain:  there 
is  Bill  l^bbs,  of  o^ur  regiment,  he  has  lost  both  his  legs,  amf 
an  eye  to'boot ;  but,  thank  Heaven,  it  is  not  so  bad  with  me 
yet. 

"  I  was  bom  in  Shropshire ;  my  father  was  a  laboTirer» 
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and  dnd  when  I  was  6,xq  ytan  old ;  so  I  wai  put  vpoh.  the 
parish.  As  he  had  been  a  ifaaderiBg  sort  of  a  man,  the 
pariabioneBs  were  mot  able  to  tell  to  what  parish  I  belonged* 
at  whexe  I  was  bom  j  so  they  sent  me  to  another  parish, 
and  that  paririi  sent  me  to  a  third.  I  tbottgbt  in  my  hesrt, 
thej  kept  senAng  me  about  ao  long*  that  thejr  would  not 
let  me  hom  m  aay  parish  at  all ;  but  at  last,  however,  they 
fixed  me.  I  had  some  disposition  to  be  a  sehohir,  and  was 
fesoived  at  least  to  know  my  letters;  but  the  maetcr  of  the 
woitiioiae  pat  me  to  business  as  soon  as  I  was  able  to  handle 
$t  mallet ;  aad  here  I  lived  an  easy  kind  of  Efe  for  five 
years.  I  trtAy  wroaght  ten  boon  in  the  day,  and  had  my 
mea^  and  drink  provided  for  my  labour.  It  is  trae,  I  was 
not  suffered  to  stir  ont  of  the  house*  for  fear,  as  they  said,  I 
shouM  nm  away ;  but  what  of  that  ?  I  had  the  liberty  of  the 
whde  hottde,  and  the  ytatd  befbne  the  door,  and  that  was 
enough  ftr  me.  I  was  then  boimd  out  to  a  farmer,  where  i 
was  up  both  early  and  late ;  but  I  ate  and  drank  well,  and 
£ked  my  business  well  enough  till  he  died,  when  I  was 
obliged  to  provide  for  myself;  so  I  was  reserved  to  go  seek 
my  fortune. 

'*  In  this  maaner  I  weni  from  town  to  town,  worked  when 
I  oould  get  employment,  and  starved  when  I  could  get  none  3 
when  happening  one  day  to  go  through  a  field  belonging  to 
a  justice  of  peace,  I  spied  a  hare  crossing  the  path  just 
before  mei  and  I  believe  the  devil  put  it  in  my  head  to  fling 
my  stick  at  it: — weU,  what  will  you  have  on't?  I  kiDed 
the  hare,  and  was  bringing  it  away,  when,  the  justice  himself 
met  me :  he  called  me  a  poacher  and  a  villain,  and  collaring 
me,  desired  I  would  give  an  account  of  myself.  I  fell  upon 
my  knees,  begged  his  worship's  pardon,  and  began  to  give  a 
AiU  account  of  a&  that  I  knew  of  niy  breed,  seed,  and 
generation ;  but,  though  I  gave  a  very  true  aecofmt,  ^ke 
justice  said  I  oould  give  no  acoount ;  and  so  I  was  indicted 
at  session^,  found  guilty  of  being  poor,  and  sent  up  to  London 
to  Kewgate,  in  order  to  be  transported  as  a  vagabond. 
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**  People  may  say  this  and  that  of  being  in  gaol ;  bnt»  fot 
my  part,  I  found  Newgate  as  agreeable  a  place  as  OTer  I 
was  in,  in  aU  my  life.  I  bad  plenty  to  eat  and  drink, 
and  did  no  work  at  aU.  This  kind  of  life  was  too  good  to 
last  for  ever;  so  I  was  taken  out  of  priscm,  after  fire  months^ 
put  on  board  a  ship,  and  sent  off,  witb  two  bnndred  more, 
to  the  plantations.  We  bad  but  an  indifferent  passage ;  for» 
being  aU  confined  in  the  hold,  more  than  a  hundred  of  our 
peojde  died  for  want  of  fresh  sir ;  and  those  that  remained 
were  sickly  enough,  God  knows.  When  we  came  ashoro, 
we  were  sold  to  the  planters,  and  I  was  bound  for  seven 
years  more.'  As  I  was  no  scholar  (for  I  did  not  know  my 
letters),  I  was  obliged  to  work  among  the  negroes ;  and  I 
served  out  my  time,  as  in  duty  bound  to  do. 

"  When  my  time  was  expired,  I  worked  my  passage  home, 
and  glad  I  was  to  see  Old  England  again,  because  I  loved 
my  country.  I  was  afraid,  however,  that  I  should  be 
indicted  for  a  vagabond  once  more,  so  I  did  not  much  care 
to  go  down  into  the  country,  but  kept  about  the  town,  and 
did  little  jobs  when  I  could  get  them. 

"  I  was  very  happy  in  this  manner  for  some  time,  till  one 
evening,  coming  home  from  work,  two  men  knocked  me 
down,  and  then  desired  me  to  stand.  They  belonged  to  a 
press-gang.  1  I  was  carried  before  the  justice;  and,  as  I 
could  give  no  account  of  myself,  I  had  my  choice  left» 
whether  to  go  on  board  a  man-of-war,  or  list  for  a  soldier : 
I  chose  the  latter;  and  in  this  post  of  a  gentleman,  I  served 
two  campaigns  in  Flanders,  was  at  the  battles  of  Yal  and 
Fontenoy,  and  received  but  one  wound,  through  the  Inreast 
here ;  but  the  doctor  of  our  regiment  soon  made  me  well 
again. 

**  When  the  peace  came  on,  I  was  discharged ;  and  as  I 

'  It  is  ahnost  wmeeesaucy  to  obwrve,  thai  sacih  lafriagements  tmon 
tho  libertj  of  the  labjoet  have  been  lon^  lince  put  va  end  to ;  u&d  tBKfc, 
generally  roeakinir,  our  soldiers  and  tailors  are  no  longer  esqwsed  to 
such  harasnips  and  craelties. 
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could  not  work,  because  my  wound  was  sometimes  trouble- 
some, I  listed  for  a  landman  in  the  East  India  Company's 
service.  I  here  fought  the  French  in  six  pitched  battles ; 
and  I  verily  believe,  that,  if  I  could  read  or  write,  our  cap- 
tain would  have  made  me  a  corporal.  But  it  was  not  my 
good  fortune  to  have  any  promotion,  for  I  soon  fell  sick,  and 
so  got  leave  to  return  home  again,  with  forty  pounds  in  my 
pocket.  This  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  war,  and 
I  hoped  to  be  set  on  shore,  and  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
spending  my  money ;  but  the  government  wanted  men,  and 
so  I  was  pressed  for  a  sailor  before  ever  I  could  set  foot 
on  shore. 

'*  The  boatswain  found  me,  as  he  said,  an  obstinate  fellow ; 
he  swore  he  knew  that  I  understood  my  business  well,  but 
that  I  shammed  Abraham^  merely  to  be  idle;  but,  God  knows, 
I  knew  nothing  of  sea-business,  and  he  beat  me  without  con- 
sidering what  he  was  about.  I  had  still,  however,  my  forty 
pounds,  and  that  was  some  comfort  to  me  imder  every 
beating  ;  and  the  money  I  might  have  had  to  this  day,  but 
that  our  ship  was  taken  by  the  French,  and  so  I  lost  all. 

"  Our  crew  was  carried  into  Brest,  and  many  of  them 
died,  because  they  were  not  used  to  live  in  a  gaol ;  but  for 
my  part,  it  was  nothing  to  me,  for  I  was  seasoned.  One 
night,  as  I  was  asleep  on  the  bed  of  boards,  with  a  warm 
blanket  about  me  (for  I  always  loved  to  lie  well),  I  was 
awakened  by  the  boatswain,  who  had  a  dark  lantern  in  his 
hand:  'Jack,'  says  he  to  me,  *will  you  knock  out  the 
French  sentries'  brains?* — *  I  don't  care,'  says  I,  striving  to 
keep  myself  awake,  *  if  I  lend  a  hand.' — '  Then  follow  me,' 
says  he,  '  and  I  hope  we  shall  do  their  business.' — So  up  I 
got,  and  tied  my  blanket  (which  was  all  the  clothes  I  had) 
about  my  middle,  and  went  with  him  to  fight  the  French- 


1  Shammed  Abraham.— A  low  plirase,  implying  that  the  person  of 
whom  it  ia  said  pretends  not  to  know  how  to  do  a  thbg,  in  order  to 
escape  the  trouble  of  doing  it. 
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men.    I  iMile  the  Frendw  beeanae  thej  are.  all  slaves,  and 
wear  wooden  dtoea.' 

*'  Thoagh  we  liad  no  anni^  one  Bng^abmaiL  ia  able  to  beai 
five  French  at  aay  lime ;  ao  vq  went  down  to  the  doea^  where 
both  the  sentriea  were  posted,  and,  nuhiag  upon  theiB* 
seised  then:  araw  in  a  xoomuaJL,  and  knocked  tfafim  down* 
From  thenoe  nine  of  as  ran  tether  to  the  quay ;  apd. 


■^•*-^iW*^^»*»^^*^"^PV— •^^^^— •^^^^^^l^^^ 


1  The  noN  ooikar,  ia  ih*  "  Tb«  Oaod^atored  Man,**  (Act  III.,)  haft 
f  iven  »  still  looie  amwiing  Mscmnt  of  th«  pr«j«dicw  which  th«  lowev 
order  of  the  peopl*  fonnerlj  entertained  towards  ihe  French.  Such 
prejudices  irere  in  those  dajs  encouraged,  not  only  in  these  countrfes 
bat  also  in  Europe  genenllj.  It  is  gratifying  to  think,  howeTev,  that 
since  the  Sdio^lnuJt^  eame  aftroad  thej  are  fast  diaappearing^^^The 


following  admirable  observations  on  this  point  are  from  M,   fTUltn^a. 
excellent  Tteatise  am  Peimlar  Edocatioa  :*w~**  To  dh 


„  -  *  dispose  owt  rnA 

towards  patriotisra,  to  m&a  them  love  France,  and  he  peady  to  «evoto 
themselves  for  her  in  the  hour  of  danger,  it  is  not  necessary  to  inspire  theni 
with  hatred  towards  foreigners:  edttoatioB  can  bequHe  natienal  and  quit* 
Freneh  without  ceasiiw  to  he  hnmaa.  Fiaaee  ia  powerftil  ovHiffh  to  imr^ 
no  need  of  fortifying  herself  by  hatred  for  other  nations ;  and  she  may 
allow  ancient  prejudices  to  ftdi,  without  beii^  thereby  weakened.  h» 
the  books  we  place  in  the  hand*  of  our  chUdno,  I  fioiiM  not  imitsto 
the  example  set  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  where  patrioldsm  seems  to 
be  made  to  consist  principally  in  horror  of  the  French  name.  Let  a 
just  war  arise,  aad  oar  solcners  will  fight  the  enemy,  inspired  solely  by 
a  love  of  their  country  and  by  dutf .  To  soch  declamations  ci  hafcrad 
against  foreigners,  I  am  happy  and  proud  to  be  able  to  oppose  the 
noble  words,  recently  uttered  by  one  of  our  most  illustrious  writera.i* 
*  Patriotism  is  the  first  sentiment,  the  first  duty  of  maa,  whom  nature 
binds  to  his  country  before  all  things,  by  the  ties  of  family,  and  of 
nature,  which  is  only  the  &mily  enlat^ed.  Why  is  it  sweet  to  die  for 
one's  country  r*  Because  it  is  to  die  for  mom  than  onrself,  for  some* 
thing  divine,  for  the  continuance,  for  the  perpetuity  ol  that  immortal 
femily  which  has  brought  us  forth,  and  from  which  we  have  received 
our  all.  But  there  are  two  kindb  of  patriotism :  there  is  (me  composed 
of  the  hatreds,  prejudices,  and  gross  antipathies  wluch  nations,  renderedf 
brutal  by  governments  interested  in  disuniting  them,  cherish  against 
each  other.  This  patriotism  is  cheap ;  all  it  requires  is,  to  be  ignorant, 
to  hate,  and  r^vila.  There  is  another,  which,  whilst  it  loves  its  9wm 
country  above  every  thing,  allows  its  sympathies  to  flow  beyond  the  bar- 
riers of  race,  of  latiguaee,  or  of  territories,  and  regards  the  various 
nationalities  as  part  of  uiat  great  whole,  of  which  the  various  nations 
are  so  many  rays,  but  of  which  civilization  is  the  centre :  it  is  the 
patriotism  of  religion,  it  is  that  of  philosophers,  it  is  that  of  the  greatest 
men  of  the  state«  and  it  was  that  of  the  mea  of  1789/^ 

*  See  Introduction,  page  24.  \ 
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setzing  t&e  first  boat  we  met,  got  out  of  the  barbour,  and 
put  to  sea.  We  bad  not  been  bere  tbree  days  before  we 
were  taken  up  by  tbe  Dorset  privateer,  wbo  were  glad  of  so 
many  good  bands ;  ahd  we  consented  to  run  our  chance. 
However,  we  bad  not  as  mucb  good  luck  as  we  expected.  In 
tliree  days  we  fell  in  witb  tbe  Pompadour  priTateer,  of  forty 
guns,  wbile  we  bad  but  twenty-tbree;  so  to  rt  we  went  yard- 
arm  and  yard-arm.  Tbe  fight  lasted  for  three  boors ;  and 
I  verily  believe  we  should  have  taken  tbe  Frenchman,  bad 
we  but  bad  some  more  men  left  behmd ;  but,  tmfortunately, 
we  lost  all  our  men  just  as  we  were  gomg  to  get  Ibe  victory. 

"I  was  once  more  in  tbe  power  of  the  French;  and  I 
believe  it  would  have  gone  b«trd  with  me  bad  I  been  brought 
back  to  Brest ;  but,  hj  good  fbrttmc,  we  were  re-taken  by 
the  Viper.  I  bad  almost  forgot  to  tell  you,  that,  in  that 
engagement,  I  was  wounded  in  two  places :  I  lost  four  fin- 
gers of  the  left  hand,  and  my  leg  was  shot  off  If  I  bad 
had  the  good  fortune  to  have  lost  my  leg  arid  tbe  use  of  my 
band  on  board 'a  king's  ship,  and  not.  on  board  a  privateer,  I 
should  have  been  entitled  to  clothing  and  maintenance 
during  the  rest  of  my  life ;  but  that  was  not  my  chance : 
one  man  is  bom  witb  a  silver  spoon  in  bis  mouth,  and 
another  wtth  a  wooden  ladle.  However,  blessed  be  God  1 1 
enjoy  good  health,  and  will  for  ever  love  liberty  and  Old 
England.  Liberty,  property,  and  Old  England  for  ever, 
buzza  !* 

Thus  saying,  be  limped  offj  leaving  me  iiii  admiration  at 
his  intrepidity  and  content ;  nor  could  I  avoid  acknowledg- 
ing, that  an  habitual  acquaintance  witb  misery  serves  better 
than  philosophy  to  teach  us  to  despise  itV 


YI. — •SBJIi  8IBGB  OS!  CAJ.A]^. 

Edward  III.,  after  the  battle  of  Cressy,  laid  siege  to  Calais. 
He  had  fortified  his  camp  in  so  impregnable  a  manner,  that 
all  the  efibrts  of  France  proved  ineffectual  to  raise  the  siege, 
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>  vf,  ^®  citizens,  under  Coimi 

•'^^  ffip^  ^^ort  made  an  admirable  defence. 

'    ^ff  ^f^^'^^f^gii^e  into  her  second  harvest  since 

%-flf*^'  ^p^'^^^o^^  ^'^^y*  ^^  ^^^^  before  the  town. 
rj*o^  *i/A  ^^pe  ^ere  intent  on  the  issue.    At  length 
j^jf^^o^*^    for  Edward  .than  arms.    After  suffering 
^jr^  ^^^  ^^^dest  they  resolred  to  attempt  the  enemy's 
^^"^-^^dly  sallied  forth :  the  English  joined  battle ; 
^Imp-  ^  lat^  ^^'^  desperate  engagement.  Count  Vienne 
-J,  *^*^  prisoner,   and  the  citizens  who  survived  the 
^B$  ^  fetired  within  thdr  gates.*    The  command  devolv- 
^^    non  Eustace  St.  Pierre,  a  man  of  mean  birth,  but  of 
i'^/^^JI^  virtue,  he  offered  to  capitulate  with  Edward,  pro- 
^^ed  he  permitted  them  to  depart  with  life  and  liberty. 
X'^^ard,  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  cruelty,  consented  to 
spare  the  bulk  of  the  plebeians,  provided  they  delivered  up 
to  him  six  of  their  principal  citizens  with  halters  about  their 
necks,  as  victims  of  due  atonement  for  that  spirit  of  rebellion 
with  which  they  had  inflamed  the  vulgar.    When  his  mes- 
senger, Sir  Walter  Mauny,  delivered  the  terms,  consterna- 
tion and  pale  dismay  were  impressed  on  every  countenance. 
To  a  long  and  dead  silence,  deep  sighs  and  groans  succeeded, 
till  Eustace  St.  Pierre,  getting  up  to  a  little  eminence,  thus 
addressed  the  assembly : — "  My  firiends,  we  are  brought  to 
great  straits  this  day.    We  must  either  yield  to  the  terms 
of  our  cruel  and  ensnaring  conqueror,  or  yield  up  our  tender 
infants,  our  wives,  and  daughters  to  the  mercy  of  the  blood- 
thirsty  and  brutal  soldiers.    Is  there  any  expedient  left 
whereby  we  may  avoid  the  guilt  and  infamy  of  delivering 
up  those  who  have  suffered  every  misery  with  you  on  the 
one  hand,  or  the  desolation  and  horror  of  a  sacked  city  on 
the  other  ?    There  is,  my  firiends,  there  is  one  expedient  left 
—a  gracious,  an  excellent,  a  god-like  expedient  1    Is  there 
any  here  to  whom  virtue  is  dearer  than  life  ?     Let  him  off&e 
himself  an  oblation  for  the  safety  of  his  people ;  he  shall  not 
fail  of  a  blessed  approbation  from  that  Power  who  offered  up 
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bis  only  Son  for  the  salTation  of  mankind."  He  spoke ;  but 
an  universal  silence  ensued.  Each  man  looked  around  for 
the  example  of  that  virtue  and  magnanimity  whidi  all  wished 
to  approve  in  themselves,  though  they  wanted  the  resolution. 
At  length  St.  Pierre  resumed : — **  I  doubt  not  but  there  are 
many  here  as  ready,  nay,  more  zealous  of  this  martyrdom 
than  I  can  be,  though  the  stadon  to  which  I  am  raised  by 
the  captivity  of  Lord  Yienne,  imparts  a  right  to  be  the  first 
in  giving  my  life  for  your  sakes.  I  give  it  fredy :  I  give  it 
dieerfoUy.  Who  comes  next?"  "  Your  son,"  exclaimed  a 
youth  not  yet  come  to  maturity,  "  Ah,  my  child,"  cried  St. 
Pierre,  "I  am  then  twice  sacrificed.  But,  no,  I  have 
rather  begotten  diee  a  second  time.  Thy  years  are  few,  but 
full,  my  son.  The  victim  of  virtue  has  reached  the  utmost 
purpose  and  goal  of  mortality.  Who  next,  my  fidends? 
This  is  the  hour  of  heroes ! — "  Your  kinsman  1 "  cried  John 
de  Aire.  "  Your  kinsman  1 "  cried  James  Wissant.  **  Your 
kinsman!"  cried  Peter  Wissant.  "Ah!"  exclaimed  Sir 
Walter  Mauny,  bursting  into  tears;  "why  was  not  I  a 
citizen  of  Calais?"  The  sixth  victim  was  still  wanting,  but 
was  quickly  supplied  by  lot  from  numbers  who  were  now 
emulous  of  so  ennobling  an  example.  The  keys  of  the  city 
were  then  delivered  to  Sir  Walter.  He  took  the  six 
prisoners  into  his  custody;  then  ordered  the  gates  to  be 
opened,  and  gave  charge  to  his  attendants  to  conduct  the 
remaining  citizens,  with  their  families,  through  the  camp  of 
the  English.  Before  they  departed,  however,  they  desired 
permission  to  take  their  last  adieu  of  their  deliverers.  What 
a  parting  1  what  a  scene !  They  crowded,  with  their  wives 
and  cHldren,  about  St.  Pierre  and  his  fellow-prisoners. 
They  embraced;  they  clung  around;  they  fell  prostrate 
before  them.  They  groaned;  they  wept  aloud;  and  the 
joint  clamour  of  their  mourning  passed  the  gates  of  the  city, 
and  was  heard  throughout  the  English  camp.  The  English 
by  this  time  were  apprised  of  what  passed  within  Calais. 
They  heard  the  voice  of  lamentation,  and  their  souls  were 
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tonohed  irith  compasdon:  eadi  of  the  soldiers  prquffed  a 
{Mitkn  of  their  o^m  Tictimls  to  rr^kome  aai  eatertam  tiie 
half-fuiuahed  inhabiftaotss  mwl  tbsj  loaded  ihem  ivith  tt 
much  as  ibeir  iNreaent  weftkaees  naa  able  to  hear,  in  order  to 
8U|^y  them  with  Bnsteiiaiice  by  the  wajr.  At  length  St. 
Pierre  and  hb  feIlow*TiotHns  af^peared  under  the  eonduct  of 
Sir  Wak^  and  a  guard.  AU  the  tents  of  the  Sa^^lish  were 
iRStantiy  emptied.  The  soldiers  poured  from  idl  paris^  and 
arranged  thenuelTos  on  each  side»  to  behold,  to  oootemplate^ 
to  admire  this  little  bond  of  patriots^  as  th^  passed.  Xhej 
bowed  down  to  ^m  <m  all  sides*  Xhey  murmured  theur 
applaase  of  that  yirtue  which  they  couM  not  but  rerere  even 
in  enemies ;  and  they  regarded  those  ropee^  which  they  had 
Voluntarily  assumed  about  their  neoks,  as  ensigns  of  greater 
dignity  than  that  of  the  British  garter.  As  soon  »»  they 
had  reached  the  preBence»  "  Mauny,"  says  the  monarch,  '*  axe 
these  the  piincipal  inhalHtaats  of  Caiais?"  ''They  are," 
says  Mauny ;  '^  they  are  not  only  thaprinqpal  men  of  Calais^ 
they  are  the  principal  men  of  iEVanoe,  my  lord*  if  virtue  has 
any  share  in  the  act  of  ennobling."  ^  Were  Ihey  deliyered 
peaceably?"  says  Edward;  ''was  there  no  resistance,  no 
commotion  amoog  the  people  ?"  **  Not  in  the  least,  my  lord ; 
the  people  would  all  have  perished,  rather  than  have  ddiivered 
the  least  of  these  to  your  majesty.  They  are  self-deliTered, 
self-deyoted,  and  come  to  of&r  up  their  inestimable  heads  as 
an  example  equivalent  for  the  ransom  of  thousands."  Edward 
was  secretly  piqued  at  this  reply  of  Sir  Walter;  but  he 
hnew  the  privilege  of  a  British  subject,  and  suppressed  his 
resentment.  "Experience,"  says  Jie,  *^  has  ever  shown,  that 
lenity  only  seorves  to  invite  people  to  new  dimes.  Severity 
at  times  is  indispensably  necessary  to  deter  subjects  into 
submission,  by  punishment  and  example.  Go,**  he  cried  to 
an  officer,  **  lead  these  men  to  execution.  Your  rebellion," 
continued  he,  addressing  himself  to  St.  Pierre,  "  your  rebel- 
lion against  me,  the  natural  heir  of  your  crown,  is  highly 
aggravated  by  your  present  presumption  and  affront  of  my 


^ower."  **  We  kare  notilikig  U  ask  of  your  ttH^eflty,**  9«id 
'EustooB,  '*  tet^e  vdnrti  you  •cannot  oDcftiaB  ua^*  ^*  What  ig 
tiubt  ^'*  '^  Your  ^esteem,  ttiy  Ittord,"  aaid  Etistace,  and  went 
oat  mtb  his-compai^ons. 

At  tiiis  ixtstant  a  soond  of  tmm^ts  Iraslieaid  thrcmg^Kxit 
tke  camp.  Thb  qvieeii  liad  just  arrived  utth  a  {M)wei:6il 
reinlbroeDtent  bf  jgiJlant  tfdops.  Sir  Waltet  Mauny  flew 
to  reoeiVe  bei^  mi^eaty,  and  brieiy  iafolnied  fadr  of  tbe  par** 
tieolais  respectilig  ike  nx  yieiioM. 

As  Hoeai  as  the  kad  been  wdo6med  "by  Bd'ward  and  kis 
oou]%  ake  desired  a  pciYate  amdieaee.  '*  My  kud/*  said  6k«» 
^  the  question  I  am  to  enter  upon  is  Ikot  tondiing  the  lives 
t£  6  few  mffcSbaaics^  it  I:^e8peets  tkt  honour  of  the  English 
nation  {  it  xes^t^  the  glory  of  td^  Edward,  my  hiMbaiiidk 
gny  ksn^  Tou  tkifik  you  have  eenieneed  silt  of  ydur 
enemies  to  deatki.  £^0,  my  lo!rd;  tkey  have  eeniented 
theiBselves;  imd  their  eiecution  would  be  the  execution  of 
Ikeir  own  orders,  not  the  orders  of  Edward.  They  have 
behaved  themselves  worthily ;  they  have  behaved  themselves 
greatly.  I  cannot  but  respect,  while  I  envy  them,  loir 
leaving  us  no  ehare  in  the  hotiour  of  this  action,  sa^e  that  of 
girtotin^  a  poor»  iBui  indispensitble  pardon.  Z  admit  they 
kJive  deserved  every  iking  that  1$  evil  at  your  hands*  They 
baire  proved  tke  most  in^ieterate  and  efficiraioui^  of  your 
enemies.  They  alobe  have  withstood  the  rapid  course  ef 
your  eonquestSf  and  have  withh^  firdm  you  the  croWn  to 
which  you  were  hcsii.  Is  it  tb^^ore  that  y^m  would  reward 
than  ?  that  you  would  gratify  their  desires  ?  tbat  yOtt  woald 
indulge  their  ambitidii»  and  iawireatke  them  with  evei^tmg 
gkfty  and  af^use  ?  But,  if  suok  #  deftth  would  esalt 
mechanks  over  the  fame  of  the  most  illustrioms  kerb^s,  koW 
would  the  name  ci  Edimrd,  wi<k  idl  his  tritnnphs,  be  tar- 
i^ed  thereby  ?  Would  it  not  be  eaid,  that  UagnattMuty 
and  virtue  ttre  grown  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  monaix^  of 
Britain  ?  and  that  the  olig'ectB  whom  he  destines  lo  the  pun*- 
idunent  of  felons,  are  the  very  men  who  deserve  the  pniaa 
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and  esteem  of  mankind  ?  The  stage  on  which  they  would 
suffer,  would  loe  to  them  a  stage  of  honour,  but  a  stage  of 
shame  to  Edward ;  a  reproach  to  his  conquests ;  an  indelible 
disgrace  to  his  name.  No,  my  lord.  Let  us  rather  disap- 
point these  haughty  burghers,  who  wish  to  invest  themselves 
with  glory  at  our  expense.  We  cannot  wholly  deprive  them 
of  the  merit  of  a  sacrifice  so  nobly  intended,  but  we  may  cut 
them  short  of  their  desires :  in  the  place  of  that  death,  by 
which  their  glory  would  be  consummate,  let  us  bury  them 
under  gifts  ;  let  us  put  them  to  confusion  with  applauses : 
we  shall  thereby  defbat  them  of  that  popular  opinion,  which 
never  fails  to  attend  those  who  suffer  in  the  cause  of  virtue/' 
"  I  am  convinced :  you  have  prevailed.  Be  it  so,"  replied 
Edward;  "prevent  the  execution;  have  them  instantly 
before  us."  They  came ;  when  the  queen,  with  an  aspect 
and  accents  diffusing  sweetness,  thus  bespoke  them :  ''  Na- 
tives of  France,  and  inhabitants  of  Calais,  ye  have  put  us 
to  a  vast  expense  of  blood  and  treasure  in  the  recovery  of 
our  just  and  natural  inheritance,  but  you  have  acted  up  to 
the  best  of  an  erroneous  judgment;  and  we  admire  and 
honour  in  you  that  valour  and  virtue,  by  which  we  are  so 
long  kept  out  of  our  rightful  possessions.  You  noble 
burghers ;  you  excellent  citizens  1  though  you  were  tenfold 
the  enemies  of  our  person  and  our  throne,  we  can  feel 
nothing  on  our  part,  save  respect  and  affection  for  you. 
You  have  been  sufficiently  tested.  We  loose  your  chains ; 
we  snatch  you  from  the  scaffold ;  and  we  thank  you  for  that 
lesson  of  humiliation  which  you  teach  us,  when  you  show  us 
that  excellence  is  not  of  blood,  of  title,  or  station ;  that 
virtue  gives  a  dignity  superior  to  that  of  kings ;  and  that 
those  whom  the  Almighty  informs  with  sentiments  like 
yours,  are  justly  and  eminently  raised  above  all  human  dis- 
tinctions. You  are  now  free  to  depart  to  your  kinsfolk, 
your  countrymen,  to  all  those  whose  lives  and  liberties  you 
have  so  nobly  redeemed,  provided  you  refuse  not  the  token 
of  bur  esteem.'    Yet,  we  would  rather  bind  you  to  ourselves 
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by  every  endearing  obligation ;  and,  for  this  pnrpofle,  we  offer 
to  you  your  choice  of  the  gifts  and  honours  that  Edward 
has  to  bestow.  Biyals  for  fame,  but  always  friends  to  Tirtue, 
we  wish  that  England  were  entitled  to  call  you  her  sons." 
"Ah,  my  country l"  exclaimed  Pierre^  "it  is  now  that  I 
tremble  for  you.  Edward  only  wins  our  cities ;  butPhilippa 
conquers  our  hearts."  "  Brave  St.  Pierre,"  said  the  queen, 
"  wherefore  look  you  so  dejected  ?"  "  Ah,  madam ! "  replied 
St.  Pierre,  "  when  I  meet  with  such  another  opportunity  of 
dying,  I  shall  not  regret  that  I  survived  this  day." 


Vn THB  CHOICE   OF  HEBCULES. 

When  Hercides  was  in  that  part  of  his  youth  in  which  it 
was  natural  for  him  to  consider  what  course  of  life  he  ought 
to  pursue,  he  one  day  retired  into  a  desert,  where  the  silence 
and  solitude  of  the  place  very  much  favoured  his  meditations. 
As  he  was  musing  on  his  present  condition,  and  very  much 
perplexed  in  himself  on  the  state  of  life  he  should  choose, 
he  saw  two  women  of  a  larger  stature  than  ordinary 
approaching  towards  him.  One  of  them  had  a  very  noble 
air,  and  graceful  deportment ;  her  beauty  was  natural  and 
easy,  her  person  dean  and  unspotted,  her  eyes  cast  towards 
the  ground  with  an  agreeable  reserve,  her  motion  and 
behaviour  full  of  modesty,  and  her  raiment  as  white  as 
snow.  The  other  had  a  great  deal  of  health  and  floridness 
in  her  countenance,  which  she  had  helped  with  an  artificial 
white  and  red ;  and  she  endeavoured  to  appear  more  grace- 
ful than  ordinary  in  her  mien,  by  a  mixture  of  affectation 
in  all  her  gestures.  She  had  a  wonderful  confidence  and 
assurance  in  her  looks,  and  all  the  variety  of  colours  in  her 
dress  that  she  thought  were  the  most  proper  to  show  her 
complexion  to  advantage.  She  cast  her  eyes  upon  herself, 
then  turned  them  on  those  that  were  present,  to  see  how 
they  liked  her;  and  often  looked  on  the  figure  she  made  in 
her  own  shadow.    Upon  her  nearer  approach  to  Hercules, 
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ehe  stepped  beibie  1dm  Dliher  bdy,  ^vrlio  c«me  fbftrnfd  irkti 
ft  regular  eompoeed  earnagei  Md,  itmnSng  np  t6  liim, 
accosted  him  after  ihe  fdUowing  ttnumer : — 

'*  Mj  dear  Hiercides,"  saya  «ke,  **  I  find  f<m  aine  yTSiry 
mnoli  divided  in  your  thougbts  upcm  the  way  of  life  tliat 
yon  oaglit  to  cfaooBe :  be  My  friend,  and  foUow  me ;  t  'will 
lead  yott  into  the  poBsesiion  of  pleasnfe,  and  out  of  th« 
Ireadi  of  pain,  aad  x«inove  you  ftxmi  all  the  Boise  and  <fis- 
quietude  of  bunnees.  The  af!hirB  of  either  war  or  peace 
shall  have  iio  power  to  disturb  you.  Tour  whole  employ- 
ment shall  be  to  make  your  lile^asy,  and  to  entertain  every 
sense  with  its  proper  gratifications.  Sumptuous  tables,  beds 
of  roses,  clouds  of  perfumes,  concerts  of  music,  crowds  of 
beauties,  are  afi  in  readiness  to  receive  you.  Come  along 
wil^  me  into  this  f^on  of  deKghts,  this  world  of  pleasure, 
and  bid  ftft«wsll  for  evear  to  care,  to  pain,  to  business.** 

Hercules,  heating  the  lady  talk  after  lihis  manner,  desired 
to  know  her  ttame ;  to  which  8fae  ani^wered,  **  My  friendd, 
and  those  who  aft«  well  acquahited  with  me,  call  me  fiap« 
pinesi ;  but  my  eneKnies,  and  those  who  would  injure  my 
r^Mitation,  hav<e  given  me  the  name  of  Heannre.** 

By  tlus  tkne  the  Other  kdy  was  come  up,  who  addressM 
herself  to  tiie  yonng  hero  hi  a  tery  diifisrent  manner. 

**  Hercules,"  «ay«  ^he,  '*I  oflfer  myself  to  you,  because  I 
know  you  are  desoonded  from  the  gods,  and  give  pmoh  of 
that  descent  by  your  love  of  virtue,  and  appHcatioh  to  die 
itudiee  propeir  Ibr  your  age.  This  mifes  me  hope  yon  wifi 
gain,  both  for  yonrself  and  me,  an  immortal  reputation. 
But,  before  I  invite  yon  into  my  society  and  fiiendship,  I 
will  be  open  and  sincere  with  you,  and  must  lay  down  this 
as  an  estafoiiahed  trutli,  that  there  is  nettling  truly  valuable 
wiiich  can  be  purchased  witihoat  paSnn  and  labouT.  The 
gods  have  set  a  pries  upon  overy  t«al  and  noble  pleasure. 
If  you  would  gam  the  ikvtmr  of  the  Deity,  you  mtist  be  at 
the  pains  <tf  wotshippii^  him;  if  the  friendship  of  good 
men,  you  most  study  to  oblige  them ;  if  you  would  be 
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honoured  by  your  countr}'-,  you  must  take  care  to  serve  it ; 
in  short,  if  you  woultl  be  eminent  in  irar  or  peace,  you 
must  become  master  of  all  the  qualifioations  that  can  make 
you  so.  These  are  the  onfy  t&noB  and  oonditioBS  upon 
whieh  I  can  propose  happioess."  Hie  i^oddess  o£  Pleasure 
here  broke  in  upon  her  discourse.  "  You  see»"  said  shei 
**  Hercules,  by  her  own  confession,  the  way  to  her  pleasures 
is  long  and  difficult ;  whereas  thait  which  I  pKH^se  is  short 
and  easy."  "AlasT  said  the  oth^  lady,  whose  yisage 
gk>wed  with  passion,  made  up  of  scoam  fuad  pity,  "  what  are 
the  pleasures  you  propose  ?  To  eat  before  you  are  hungry, 
drink  before  you  are  athirst,  sleep  before  you  are  tired;  to 
gratify  appetites  before  they  are  ralBed,  aad  raise  such 
appetites  as  nature  never  {Wanted.  You  never  heard  the 
most  deJiciouB  music,  which  is  the  praise  of  one's  self;  nor 
saw  the  most  beautiful  object^  which  is  the  work  of  one's 
Qwu  hands.  Your  votaries  p«9s  away  their  youth  in  a 
dream  of  mistaken  pleasures,  while  they  are  hoarding  up 
angvish,  torment,  and  remorse  ^r  old  age. 

^*  As  for  me,  I  am  the  friend  of  gods  and  of  good  men,  an 
agreeable  oc«npanion  to  the  artisan,  an  household  guardian 
to  the  fathers  of  families,  a  patron  aad  protector  of  servants, 
an  associate  in  all  true  and  generofus  friendships.  The  ban- 
quets of  my  votaries  are  never  Costly,  bat  always  delicious ; 
for  none  eat  and  drink  at  them  who  $xb  not  invited  by 
hunger  send  thirst*  Their  shunbers  are  bound,  and  l^eir 
wakings  cheerful.  My  young  men  have  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  themselves  praised  by  thoee  who  are  in  years ;  and 
those  who  are  in  years,  of  being  honoizred  by  those  who  are 
young,  in  a  word,  my  followers  are  favoured  hf  ike  gods, 
beloved  by  then:  aoquaintAnoe*  esteemed  by  tiieir  country, 
and,  after  the  dose  of  their  labomns,  honoured  by  posterity^* 

We  know,  by  the  life  of  this  memorable  hero^  to  whidi  of 
these  two  ladles  he  gave  iq>  his  heart  t  and  I  believe  every 
one  who  reads  tins,  will  do  him  the  justice  to  approve 
his  choice* 
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yiU. — ^THB  VISION   OF  MIBZA. 

When  I  was  at  Grand  Cairo  I  picked  up  several  Oriental 
manuscripts,  which  I  have  still  by  me.  Among  others,  I 
met  with  one  entitled  The  Visions  of  Mirza,  which  I  have 
read  over  with  great  pleasure.  I  intend  to  give  it  to  the 
public,  when  I  have  no  other  entertainment  for  them ;  and 
shall  begin  with  the  first  division,  ^which  I  have  translated 
word  for  word  as  follows  :— 

"  On  the  fifth  day  of  the  moon,  which,  according  to  the 
custom  of  my  forefathers,  I  always  keep  holy,  after  havmg 
washed  myself,  and  offered  up  my  morning  devotions,  I 
ascended  the  high  hill  of  Bagdat,  in  order  to  pass  the  rest  of 
the  day  in  meditation  and  prayer.  As  I  was  here  airing 
myself  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  I  fell  into  a  profound 
contemplation  on  the  vanity  of  human  life;  and  passing 
from  one  thought  to  another,  surely,  said  I,  man  is  but  a 
shadow,  and  life  a  dream.  Whilst  I  was  thus  musing,  I  cast 
my  eyes  towards  the  summit  of  a  rock  that  was  not  far  from 
me,  where  I  discovered  one  in  the  habit  of  a  shepherd,  with 
a  musical  instrument  in  his  hand.  As  I  looked  upon  him,  he 
applied  it  to  his  lips,  and  began  to  play.  The  sound  of  it 
was  exceeding  sweet,  and  wrought  into  a  variety  of  tunes 
that  were  inexpressibly  melodious,  and  altogether  different 
from  any  thing  I  had  ever  heard ;  they  put  me  in  mind  of 
those  heavenly  airs  that  are  played  to  the  departed  souls  of 
good  men,  upon  their  first  arrival  in  Paradise,  to  wear  out 
the  impressions  of  the  last  agonies,  and  qualify  them  for  the 
pleasures  of  that  happy  place.  My  heart  melted  away  in 
secret  raptures. 

"  I  had  been  often  told,  that  the  rock  before  me  was  the 
haunt  of  a  genias,  and  that  several  had  been  entertained 
with  music  who  had  passed  by  it ;  but  never  heard  that  the 
musician  had  before  made  himself  visible.  When  he  had 
raised  my  thoughts  by  those  transporting  airs  which  he 
played,  to  taste  the  pleasures  of  his  conversation,  as  I  looked 
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upon  him  like  one  astonished,  he  beckoned  to  me,  and  by 
the  waving  of  his  hand  directed  me  to  approach  the  place 
where  he  sat.  I  drew  near  with  that  reverence  which  is  due 
to  a  superior  nature ;  and,  as  my  heart  was  entirely  sub* 
dued  by  the  captivating  strains  I  had  heard,  I  fell  down  at 
his  feet  and  wept.  The  genius  smiled  upon  me  with  a  look 
of  compassion  and  affability,  that  familiarized  him  to  my 
imagination,  and  at  once  dispelled  all  the  fears  and  appre- 
hensions with  which  I  approached  him.  He  lifted  me  up 
from  the  ground,  and  taking  me  by  the  hand,  '  Mirza,'  said 
he,  '  I  have  heard  thee  in  thy  soliloquies  ;  follow  me.' 

"  He  then  led  me  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  the  rock,  and 
placing  me  on  the  top  of  it,  *  Cast  thy  eyes  eastward,'  said 
he,  '  and  tell  me  what  thou  seest.'  '  I  see,'  said  I,  *  a  huge 
valley,  and  a  prodigious  tide  of  water  rolling  through  it.' 
*The  valley,  that  thou  seest,'  said  he,  *is  the  vale  of  misery, 
and  the  tide  of  water  that  thou  seest,  is  part  of  the  great 
tide  of  eternity.'  .'What  is  the  reason,'  said  I,  *that  the 
tide  I  see  rises  out  of  a  thick  mist  at  one  end,  and  again 
loses  itself  in  a  thick  mbt  at  the  other  ?'  '  What  thou  seest,' 
said  he,  *  is  that  portion  of  eternity,  which  is  called  time, 
measured  out  by  the  sun,  and  reaching  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world  to  its  consummation.  Examine  now,'  said  he, 
*'  this  sea  that  is  thus  bounded  with  darkness  at  both  ends» 
and  tell  me  what  thou  discoverest  in  it.'  'I  see  a  bridge,' 
said  I,  'standing  in  the  midst  of  the  tide.'  'The  bridge 
thou  seest,'  said  he,  '  is  human  life';  consider  it  attentively.* 
Upon  a  more  leisurely  survey  of  it,  I  found  that  it  consisted 
of  threescore  and  ten  entire  arches,  with  several  broken 
arches,  which,  added  to  those  that  were  entire,  made  up  the 
number  to  about  a  hundred.  As  I  was  counting  the  arches, 
the  genius  told  me,  that  this  bridge  consisted  at  first  of  a 
thousand  arches ;  but  that  a  great  flood  swept  away  the  rest, 
and  left  the  bridge  in  the  ruinous  condition  I  now  beheld  it : 
'  but  tell  me  farther,'  said  he,  '  what  thou  discoverest  on  it/ 
'  I  see  multitudes  of  people  passing  over  it,^  said  I,  '  and  a 
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Uftck  dcMid  han^g  <»  ^adi  end  of  it/  As  I  looked  more 
attentiTely»  I  saw  fleveral  of  the  pasiengeara  dtopping  through 
the  bridge  into  the  great  tide  that  fk)wed  underneath  it ; 
and  upon  farther  exaiaiziatbn,  perceived  their  were  innu- 
merable trap-doors  that  lay  ccxieealed  in  the  bridge,  which 
the  passengers  no  sooner  trode  upon,  than  they  fell  through 
them  into  the  tide,  and  immedifttdiy  disappeared.  These 
hidden  pit£dl8  were  set  very  thick  at  the  entrance  of  the 
bridge*  so  that  throngs  of  people  no  sooner  broke  through 
the  cloud,  but  many  of  them  fell  into  them.  They  grew 
thinner  towards  the  middle,  but  multiplied  and  lay  closer 
together  towards  the  end  of  the  arches  that  were  entire. 

"  Tliere  were  indeed  some  persons,  but  their  number  was 
▼ery  small,  that  continued  a  kind  of  hobbling  march  on  the 
broken  arches,  bat  fell  through,  one  after  another,  being 
quite  tired  and  spent  with  so  long  a  walk. 

"  I  passed  some  time  in  the  oontemplation  of  thb  wonder- 
ful structure,  and  the  great  rariety  of  objects  which  it  pre- 
sented. My  heart  was  filled  with  a  deep  melancholy  to  see 
several  dropping  unexpectedly  in  the  midst  of  mirth  and 
jollity,  and  catching  at  every  thing  that  stood  by  them  to 
save  themselves.  Some  were  looking  up  torrards  the  heavens 
in  a  thoughtful  posture  and  in  the  midst  of  a  speculation 
stumbled  and  fdl  out  of  sight.  Multitudes  were  very  busy 
in  the  pursuit  of  bubbles  tiiat  glittered  in  their  eyes,  and 
danced  before  theuk ;  but  often,  when  they  thought  them- 
selves within  the  reach  of  them,  their  footing  failed,  and 
down  they  sunk.  In  this  confusion  of  objects,  I  observed 
some  with  scimitars  in  their  hands,  who  raft  to  and  fro  upon 
the  bridge,  thrustipg  several  persona  on  tr^-doors,  which 
did  not  seem  to  lie  in  their  way,  and  which  they  might  have 
escaped,  had  they  not  been  thus  foreed  upon  them. 

"  The  genius  seeing  me  indulge  myself  in  this  melancholy 
prospect,  told  me,.  I  had  dwelt  lOng  enough  upon  it.  *  Take 
thine  eyes  off  the  bridge,'  si^d  >ie,  '  and  tell  me  if  thou  yet 
seest  any^thing  thou  dost  xiot  comprehend.-     Upon  looking- 
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up^  '  What  oaean/  said  I»  '  those  great  f^U  o£  birds  tiuLt 
axe  perpetually  horeriBg  about  the  bridge,  and  aettling  up<m 
it  from  time  to  time  ?  I  see  vultures^  harpies,  ravens,  coiv 
morants,  and,  among  maxiy  other  feathered  creatmres,  several 
little  winged  boys^  that  peroh  in  great  numbers  upon  the 
middle  arcihes.'  '  These»'  said  the  genius>  *  are  envy,  avarioek 
superstition,  despair,  We,  with  the  like  cares  and  passiocs 
that  infest  human  Hfe/ 

"  I  here  fetched  a  deep  sigh.  Alas»  said  I,  man  was  made 
in  vain !  how  is  he  giv^n  away  to  misery  and  mortality  I 
tortured  i^a  Ufb,  and  swallowed  up  in  death  I  The  geniua^ 
being  moved  with  oompassion  towards  me,  bid.  me  quit  so 
uncomibrtable  a  prospect  'XiOok  no  more,'  said  he,  'on 
man  in  the  first  stage  of  his  eadstenoa^  in  his  setting  out  for 
eternity ;  but  cast  thine  eye  on  that  thick  mist  into  which 
the  tide  bears  the  several  generations  of  moirtals  that  &1I 
into  it/  I  directed  my  sight  as  I  was  omiered,  and  (whether 
or  no  the  good  genius  strengthened  it  with  any  supernatural 
force,  or  diss^ted  part  of  the  mist  that  was  before  too 
thick  for  the  eye  to  penetrate)  I  saw  the  vsiQey  opening  at 
the  farther  ^^d,  and  spreading  forth  into  an  immense  ocean^ 
that  had  a  huge  rook  of  adamsAt  runaing  through  the  midst  of 
it,  and  dividing  it  into  two  equal  parts.  The  clouds  still  rested 
on  one-half  of  it,  insomuch,  that  I  could  discover  nothing 
in  it ;  but  the  other  appeared  to  me  a  vast  ocean,  planted 
with  innuffiemble  islands,  that  were  coveired  with  ihiits  and 
flowers,  and  interwoven  with  a  thousand  i^bttle  shining  sead 
that  ran  among  them.  I  could  see  persons  dressed  ia 
gjorious  habits,  with  gaiiands  upon:  their  heads,  pasdng 
among  the  trees,  lying  down  by  the  sides  of  fountaini^  o« 
resting  on  beds  of  flowers ;  and  could  hear  a  confused  har- 
mony of  singing  birds,  falling  waters,  human  voices,  and 
musical  instruments;  Gladness  grew  m  me  upon  the  dis- 
covery of  so  delightful  a  scene*  I  wished  &>r-  the  winga  of 
an  eagle,  that  X  might  fly  away  to  those*  happy  seats ;  but 
theg^nius  told  me  th^e  was  no  passag;<9  to  them»  except 
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through  the  gates  of  death,  that  I  saw  opening  eyer^r 
moment  upon  the  bridge.  '  The  islands,'  said  he,  *  that  lie 
so  fresh  and  green  before  thee,  and  trith  which  the  whole 
face  of  the  ocean  appears  spotted  as  far  as  thou  canst  see» 
are  more  in  number  than  the  sands  on  the  sea-shore :  there 
are  myriads  of  isLmds  behind  those  which  thou  here  dis- 
coverest,  reaching  farther  than  thine  eye,  or  even  thine 
imagination  can  extend  itself.  These  are  the  mansions  of 
good  men  after  death,  who,  according  to  the  degree  and 
kinds  of  virtue  in  which  they  excelled,  are  distributed 
among  these  several  isknds,  which  abound  with  pleasures  of 
different  kinds  and  degrees,  suitable  to  the  relishes  and  per- 
fections of  those  who  are  settled  in  them  :  every  island  is  a 
paradise  accommodated  to  its  respective  inhabitants.  Are 
not  these,  O  Mirza,  habitations  worth  contending  for? 
Does  life  appear  miserable,  that  gives  the  opportunities  of 
earning  such  a  reward  ?  Is  death  to  be  feared,  that  will 
convey  thee  to  so  happy  an  existence  ?  Think  not  man  was 
made  in  vain,  who  has  such  an  eternity  reserved  for  him.* 
I  gazed  with  inexpressible  pleasure  on  these  happy  islands. 
'At  length,'  said  I,  *show  me  now,  I  beseech  thee,  the 
secrets  that  lie  hid  under  those  dark  clouds  that  cover  the 
ocean  on  the  other  side  of  the  rock  of  adamant.'  The 
genius  making  me  no  answer,  I  turned  about  to  address 
myself  to  him  a  second  time,  but  I  found  that  he  had  left 
me.  I  then  turned  again  to  the  vision  which  I  had  been  so 
long  contemplating;  but,  instead  of  the  rolling  tide,  die 
arched  bridge,  and  the  happy  islands,  I  saw  nothing  but  the 
long  hollow  valley  of  Bagdat,  with  oxen,  sheep,  and  camels 
grazing  upon  the  sides  of  it.'* 


XX.-— THB  MOKK  OF  ST.  FBAITCIS. 

A  PooB  monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis  came  into  th<f 
room  to  beg  something  for  his  convent.  The  moment  I  cast 
my  eyes  upon  hbn,  I  was  determined  not  to  give  him  a  angle 
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sons;  and  accQrdingly  I  put  my  purse  into  my  pocket — 
buttoned  it  up — set  myself  a  little  more  upon  mj  centre,  and 
advanced  up  gravely  to  him:  there  was  something,  I  fear, 
forbidding  in  my  look :  I  have  his  figure  this  moment  before 
my  eyes,  and  think  there  was  that  in  it  which  deserved  better. 

The  monk,  as  I  judged  from  the  break  in  his  tonsure,  a 
few  scattered  white  hairs  upon  his  temples  being  all  that 
remained  of  it,  might  be  about  seventy ;  but  from  his  eyes 
and  that  sort  of  fire  which  was  in  them,  which  seemed  more 
tempered  by  courtesy  than  years,  could  be  no  more  than 
fflzty — ^truth  might  lie  between — ^he  was  certainly  sixty-five ; 
and  the  general  air  of  his  countenance,  notwithstanding 
something  seemed  to  have  been  planting  wrinkles  in  it  before 
their  time,  agreed  to  the  account. 

It  waa  one  of  those  heads  which  Guide  has  often  painted — 
mild,  pale,  penetrating;  free  firom  all  common-place,  ideas 
of  fat  contented  ignorance  looking  downwards  upon  the 
eardi.  It  looked  forwards ;  but  looked  as  if  it  looked  at 
fiomething  beyond  this  world.  How  one  of  his  order  came 
by  it,  heaven  above,  who  let  it  fall  upon  a  monk's  shoulders, 
best  knows ;  but  it  would  have  suited  a  Bramin ;  and  had  I 
met  it  upon  the  plains  of  Indostan,  I  had  reverenced  it. 

The  rest  of  his  outline  may  be  given  in  a  few  strokes; 
One  might  put  it  into  the  hands  of  any  one  to  design ;  for  it 
was  neither  elegant  nor  otherwise,  but  as  character  and 
expression  made  it  so.  It  was  a  thin,  spare  form,  something 
above  the  common  size,  if  it  lost  not  the  distinction  by  a 
bend  forwards  in  the  figure — but  it  was  the  attitude  of 
entreaty ;  and«  as  it  now  stands  present  to  my  imagination, 
it  gained  more  than  it  lost  by  it. 

When  he  had  entered  the  room  three  paces,  he  stood  still ; 
and,  laying  his  left  hand  upon  his  breast  (a  slender  white 
staff  with  which  he  journeyed  being  in  his  right),  when  I 
had  got  close  up  to  him,  he  introduced  himself  with  the 
little  story  of  the  wants  of  his  convent,  and  the  poverty  of 
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his  order— and  did  it  with  so  simple  a  grace—and  snch  an 
air  of  deprecation  was  there  in  the  whole  east  of  his  look 
and  figure — ^I  was  bewitched  not  to  haTe  been  struck  with  it. 
A  better  reascm  was,  I  had  predetermined  not  to  give  him 
a  single  sous. 

Tis  very  true,  said  I,  replying  to  a  east  upwards  with  his 
eyes,  with  which  he  had  concluded  his  address — 'tis  very 
true — and  heayen  be  their  resource  who  have  no  other  but 
the  charity  of  the  world ;  the  stock  of  which,  I  fear,  is  no 
way  sufficient  for  the  many  great  claims  which  are  houriy 
made  upon  it. 

As  I  pronounced  the  words  "  great  daims,"  he  gave  a  slight 
glance  with  his  eye  downwards  upon  the  sleeve  of  his  tunic. 
I  felt  the  full  force  of  the  appeaL  I  acknowledge  it,  said  I — 
a  coarse  habit,  and  that  but  once  in  three  years,  withpmeagre 
diet,  are  no  great  matters :  and  the  true  point  of  pity  is, 
as  they  can  be  earned  in  the  world  with  so  little  industry, 
that  your  order  should  wish  to  procure  them  by  pressing 
upon  a  fund  which  is  the  property  of  the  lame,  the  Uind, 
the  aged,  and  the  infirm.  The  captive  who  lies  down  counting 
over  and  over  again  the  days  of  his  afiiictions,  languishes 
also  for  his  share  of  it ;  and  had  you  been  of  the  order  of 
mercy,  instead  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  poor  as  I  am, 
continued  I,  pointLug  at  my  portmanteau,  full  cheerfully 
should  it  have  been  opened  to  you  for  tbe  ransom  of  the 
imfortunate.  The  monk  made  me  a  bow.  But,  resumed  I, 
the  unfortunate  of  our  own  country,  surely,  have  the  first 
right;  and  I  have  left  thousands  in  distress  upon  the 
English  riiore.  The  monk  gave  a  cordial  wave  with  hia 
head,  as  much  as  to  say,  no  doubt,  there  is  misery  enough 
in  every  ooraer  of  the  world,  as  wefl  as  within  our  convent. 
But  we  distinguish,  said  I,  laying  my  hand  upon  the  sleeve 
of  his  tunic,  in  return  for  his  appeal — ^we  distinguish,  my 
gpod  father,  betwixt  those  who  wish  only  to  eat  the  bread  of 
th^  own  labour^  and  those  who  eat  the  bread  of  other 
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people's,  and  have  no  other  pLm  in  life,  but  to  get  through 
it  in  aloth  and  ignorance  for  the  love  of  God. 

The  poor  Franciscan  made  no  reply:  a  hectic  of  a 
moment  passed  across  his  cheek,  but  could  not  tarry. 
Nature  seemed  to  have  done  with  her  resentments  in  him: 
he  showed  none — ^but  letting  his  staff  fall  within  his  arm, 
he  pressed  both  his  hands  with  resignatioa  upon  his  breast, 
and  retired. 

My  heart  ranote  me  the  moment  he  shut  the  door*  Pshaw ! 
siud  I,  with  an  air  of  carelessness,  three  several  times ;  but 
it  would  not  do :  every  ungracious  syllable  I  had  uttered, 
crowded  back  into  my  imagination ;  I  reflected  I  had  no 
right  over  the  poor  Franciscan,  but  to  deny  him ;  and  that 
the  punishment  of  that  was  enough  to  the  disappointed, 
without  the  addition  of  unkind  language.  I  considered  his 
gray  hairs — ^his  courteous  figure  seemed  to  re-enter,  and 
gently  ask  me  what  injury  he  had  done  me  ?  and  why  I 
could  use  him  thus  ?  I  would  have  given  twenty  livres  for 
an  advocate.  I  have  behaved  very  ill,  said  I  within  myself; 
but  I  have  only  just  set  out  upon  my  travels,  and  shall  learn 
better  manners  as  I  get  along. 


X.—- CROSSING  THE  ATLANTIC. 

To  an  American  visiting  Europe,  the  long  voyage  he  has  to 
make  is  an  excellent  preparative.  From  the  moment  you 
lose  sight  of  the  land  you  have  lefl,  all  is  vacancy  till  yoa 
step  on  the  opposite  shore,  and  are  launched  at  once  into 
the  bustle  and  novelties  of  another  world. 

I  have  said  that  at  sea  all  is  vacancy.  I  should  correct 
the  expression.  To  one  given  up  to  day-dreaming,  and  fcmd 
of  losing  himself  in  reveries,  a  sea-voyage  is  full  of  subjectd 
for  meditation ;  but  then  they  are  the  wonders  of  the  deep, 
and  of  the  air,  and  rather  tend  to  abstract  the  mind  from 
worldly  themes.  I  delighted  to  loll  over  the  quarter-railing, 
or  dimb  to  the  main-top  on  a  calm  day,  and  muse  for  hours 
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together  on  the  tranquil  bosom  of  a  Aommer's  sea ;  or  to' 
gaze  upon  the  piles  of  golden  douds  just  peering  above  the 
horizon,  fancy  them  some  fairy  realms,  and  people  them 
with  a  creation  of  my  own ;  or  to  watch  the  gentle  undulating 
billows  rolling  their  olver  volumes,  as  if  to  die  away  on  those 
happy  shores. 

There  was  a  deliciouB  sensation  of  mingled  security  and 
awe,  with  which  I  looked  down  from  my  giddy  height  on  the 
monsters  of  the  deep  at  their  uncouth  gambols.  Shoals  of 
porpoises  tumbling  about  the  bow  of  the  ship  ;  the  grampus 
slowly  heaving  his  huge  form  above  the  surface;  or  the 
ravenous  shark  darting  like  a  spectre  through  the  blue 
waters.  My  imagination  would  conjure  up  all  that  I  had 
heard  or  read  of  the  watery  world  beneath  me ;  of  the  finny 
herds  that  roam  its  fathomless  valleys ;  of  shapeless  monsters 
that  lurk  among  the  very  foundations  of  the  earth ;  and  those 
wild  phantasms  that  swell  the  tales  of  fishermen  and  sailors. 

Sometimes  a  distant  sail  gliding  along  the  edge  of  the 
ocean  would  be  another  theme  of  idle  speculation.  How 
interesting  this  fragment  of  a  world  hastening  to  rejoin  the 
great  mass  of  existence!  What  a  glorious  monument  of 
human  invention,  that  has  thus  triumphed  over  wind  and 
wave ;  has  brought  the  ends  of  the  earth  in  communion ; 
has  established  an  interchange  of  blessings,  pouring  into  the 
sterile  regions  of  the  north  all  the  luxuries  of  the  south; 
difiusing  the  light  of  knowledge  and  the  charitiea  of  culti- 
vated life;  and  has  thus  bound  together  those  scattered 
portions  of  Ihe  human  race,  between  which  nature  seemed 
to  have  thrown  an  insurmountable  barrier ! 

We  one  day  descried  some  shapeless  object  drifting  at  a 
distance.  At  sea,  every  thing  that  breaks  the  monotony  of  ^ 
the  surrounding  expanse  attracts  attention.  It  proved  to 
be  the  mast  of  a  ship  that  must  have  been  completely* 
wrecked ;  for  there  were  the  remains  of  handkerchiefs,  by-* 
which  some  of  the  crew  had  fastened  themselves  to  this  spar, , 
to  prevent  their  being  washed  off  by  the  waves.    There  wa8\ 
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no  trace  by  which  the  name  of  the  ship  could  be  ascertained. 
The  wreck  had  evidently  drifted  about  for  many  months ; 
clusters  of  shell-fish  had  fastened  about  it,  and  long  sea-weeds 
flaunted  at  its  sides.  But  where,  thought  I,  is  the  crew  ? 
Their  struggle  has  long  been  over ;  they  have  gone  down 
amidst  the  roar  of  the  tempest ;  their  bones  lie  whitening 
in  the  caverns  of  the  deep.  Silence — oblivion, — like  the 
waves,  have  closed  over  them ;  and  no  one  can  tell  the  story 
of  their  end. 

What  si^s  have  been  wafted  after  that  ship  1  what  prayers 
offered  up  at  the  deserted  fire- side  at  home  I  How  often  has 
the  mistress,  the  wife,  and  the  mother,  pored  over  the  daily 
news,  to  catch  some  casual  intelUgence  of  this  rover  of  the 
deep  1  How  has  expectation  darkened  into  anxiety — anxiety 
into  dread — and  dread  into  despair  I  Alas  I  not  one  memento 
diall  ever  return  for  love  to  cherish.  All  that  shall  ever  be 
known  is,  that  she  sailed  firom  her  port,  "and  was  never 
heard  of  more  I" 


XI. — ^THB  TOWN  AND  COUNTBT  MICE. 

Once  on  a  time,  so  runs  the  fable, 
A  country  mouse,  right  hospitable, 
Beceiv*d  a  town  mouse  at  his  board, 
Just  as  a  farmer  might  a  lord. 
A  frugal  mouse  upon  the  whole. 
Yet  lov'd  his  friend,  and  had  a  soul, 
Knew  what  was  handsome,  and  would  do't. 
On  just  occasions,  coute  qui  coute. 
He  brought  him  bacon,  nothing  lean ; 
Pudding,  that  might  have  pleas'd  a  dean ; 
Cheese,  such  as  men  in  Suffolk  make. 
But  wish'd  it  Stilton  for  his  sake ; 
Yet,  to  his  guest  though  no  way  sparing, 
He  eat  himself  the  rind  and  paring. 
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Onr  coiirtier  scarce  could  touch  a  bft» 
But  slioVd  bis  breeduig  and  bis  mt ; 
He  did  bis  best  to  seem  to  eat, 
And  cried  "  I  tow  you're  migbtj  neat. 
But  lord,  my  friend,  ibis  savage  scene ! 
Wby  can't  you  come  and  live  with  men? 
Consider,  mice,  like  men,  must  die. 
Both  small  and  great,  both  you  and  I : 
Then  spend  your  life  in  joy  and  sport ; 
This  doctrine,  friend,  I  leam'd  at  court.'* 
The  veriest  hermit  in  the  nation 
May  yield,  we  know,  to  strong  temptation 
Away  they  come,  through  thick  and  thin^ 
To  a  tall  house  near  Lincoln's  Inn : 
'Twas  on  the  night  of  a  debate. 
When  all  their  lordships  had  sat  late. 

Behold  the  place,  where  if  a  poet 
Shin'd  in  description,  he  might  show  it ; 
Tell  how  the  moon-beam  trembling  falls» 
And  tips  with  silver  all  the  walls ; 
Palladian  walls,  Venetian  doors, 
Grotesco  roofs,  and  stucco  floors : 
But  let  it,  in  a  word,  be  said. 
The  moon  was  up,  and  men  abed, 
The  napkins  white,  the  carpet  red : 
The  guests  withdrawn  had  left  the  treaty 
And  down  the  mice  sate,  tite-d^Ste* 

Our  courtiei^  walks  firom  dish  to  dish. 
Tastes  for  his  friend  of  fowl  and  fish ; 
Tells  all  their  names,  lays  down  the  law» 
*'  Qite  ga  est  ban  I     Ah  gorOez  fa  ! 
That  jelly's  rich,  this  malmsey  healing 
Fray,  dip  your  whiskers  and  your  tail  in*** 
Waa  ever  such  a  happy  swain  ? 
He  stuffs  and  swiDa,  and  stuffs  again. 
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**  I'm  quite  ashamed — 'tis  mighty  rude 

To  eat  so  much — ^but  all's  so  good. 

I  haye  a  thousand  thanks  to  giye — 

My  lord  alone  knows  how  to  liye." 

No  sooner  said,  but  from  the  hall 

Rush  chaplain,  butler,  dogs,  and  all ; 

*'  A  rat  1  a  rat !  clap  to  the  do<»" — 

The  cat  comes  bouncing  on  the  floor. 

Oh,  for  the  heart  of  Homer's  mice. 

Or  gods  to  save  them  in  a  trice  I 

**  An't  please  your  honour,"  quoth  the  peasant, 

**  This  same  dessert  is  not  so  pleasant : 

Give  me  agiun  my  hollow  tree, 

A  crust  of  bread,  and  liberty  1 " 


Xn. — THB  CHAMBLBON. 

Oft  has  it  been  my  lot  to  mark 
A  proud,  conceited,  talking  spark. 
With  eyes  that  hardly  served  at  most 
To  guard  their  master  'gainst  a  post ; 
Yet  round  the  world  the  blade  had  been. 
To  see  whatever  could  be  seen. 
Returning  from  his  finish'd  tour. 
Grown  ten  times  perter  than  before. 
Whatever  word  you  chance  to  drop. 
The  traveU'd  fool  your  mouth  will  stop : 
**  Sir,  if  my  judgment  you'll  allow — 
I've  seen,  and  sure  I  ought  to  know ;" 
So  begs  you'd  pay  a  due  submission. 
And  acquiesce  in  his  decision. 

Two  travellers  of  such  a  cast. 
As  o'er  Arabia's  wilds  they  pass'd, 
And  on  their  way  in  friendly  chat. 
Now  talk'd  of  this,  and  then  of  that— 
Disoours'd  a  while,  'mongst  other  matter, 
Of  the  chameleon's  form  and  nature. 
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"  A  stranger  animal,"  cries  one, 
*^  Sure  never  lived  beneath  the  sun : 
A  lizard's  body,  lean  and  long, 
A  fish's  head,  a  serpent's  tongue ; 
Its  foot  with  triple  claw  disjoined, 
And  what  a  length  of  tail  behind  I 
How  slow  its  pace  I  and  then  its  hue — 
Who  ever  saw  so  fine  a  blue  ?" 

"  Hold  there,"  the  other  quick  replies, 
"  'Tis  green, — I  saw  it  with  these  eyes. 
As  late  with  open  mouth  it  lay. 
And  warmed  it  in  the  sunny  ray ; 
Stretch'd  at  its  ease  the  beast  I  view'd. 
And  saw  it  eat  the  air  for  food !" 

'*  I've  seen  it,  sir,  as  well  as  you. 
And  must  again  affirm  'tis  blue. 
At  leisure  I  the  beast  survey'd, 
Extended  in  the  cooling  shade." 

"  'Tis  green,  'tis  green,  sir,  I  assure  ye." 
"  Green  I"  cries  the  other  in  a  fury. 
"  Why,  sir,  d'ye  think  I've  lost  my  eyes  ?" 

"  Twere  no  great  loss,"  the  friend  replies; 
**  For  if  they  always  serve  you  thus. 
You'll  find  them  but  of  little  use." 
So  high  at  last  the  contest  rose. 
From  words  they  almost  came  to  blows ; 
When  luckily  came  by  a  third  ^ 
To  him  the  question  liey  referr'd. 
And  begg'd  he'd  tell  them,  if  he  knew. 
Whether  the  thing  was  green  or  blue. 
"  Sirs,"  cried  the  umpire,  "  cease  your  pother. 
The  creature's  neither  one  nor  t'other : 
I  caught  the  animal  last  night, 
And  viewed  it  o'er  by  candfe-light ; 
I  mark'd  it  well— 'twas  black  as  jet. 
You  stare  5  but,  sirs,  I've  got  it  yet. 
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And  can  prodnoe  it."    "  Prayt  sir,  do ; 
m  lay  my  life,  the  thing  is  blue." 
"  And  I'll  be  sworn  that  when  yoaVe  seen 
The  reptile,  you'll  pronounce  him  green." 

«  WeU  then,  at  once,  to  ease  the  doubt," 
Keplies  the  man,  '*  111  turn  him  out ; 
And  when  before  your  eyes  I've  set  him. 
If  you  don*t  find  him  black,  PU  eat  him." 

He  said ;  then  full  before  their  sight 
Produced  the  beast,  and  lo — *twas  white ! 
Both  stared ;  the  man  look'd  wondrous  wise. 
"  My  children,"  the  chameleon  cries, 
(Then  first  the  creature  found  a  tongue,) 
"  You  all  are  right,  and  all  are  wrong : 
When  next  you  talk  of  what  you  view. 
Think  others  see  as  well  as  you ; 
Nor  wonder,  if  you  find  that  none 
Prefers  your  eyesight  to  his  own." 


Zin. — THE  NIOHTINQAIJI   AND   THB  GLOW-WOBM. 

A  NiGHTiHGAUB,  that  all  day  long 
Had  cheer'd  the  Tillage  witii  his  song, 
Nor  yet  at  eve  his  note  suspended, 
Nor  yet  when  eyentide  was  ended. 
Began  to  feel,  as  well  he  might. 
The  keen  demands  of  appetite ; 
When,  looking  eagerly  around. 
He  spied  far  off,  upon  the  ground, 
A  something  shining  in  the  dark, 
And  knew  the  glow-worm  by  his  spark. 

So,  stooping  down  from  hawthorn  top, 
He  thought  to  put  him  in  his  crop. 
The  worm,  aware  of  his  intent. 
Harangued  him  thus,  right  eloquent; 
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"  Did  you  admire  my  lamp,"  quoth  he. 
As  much  as  I  your  minstrelsy, 
You  would  abhor  to  do  me  wrong. 
As  much  as  I  to  spoil  your  song ; 
For,  'twas  the  self-same  Pow'r  divine. 
Taught  you  to  sing,  and  me  to  shine; 
That  you  with  music,  I  with  light. 
Might  beautify  and  cheer  the  night." 

The  songster  heard  this  short  oration, 
And  warbling  on't  his  approbation. 
Released  him,  as  my  story  tells. 
And  found  a  supper  somewhere  else. 

Hence  jarring  sectaries  may  learn, 
Their  real  interest  to  discern. 
That  brother  should  not  war  with  brother, 
And  worry  and  devour  each  other ; 
But  sing  and  shine  by  sweet  consent. 
Till  life's  poor  transient  night  is  spent; 
Respecting,  in  each  other's  case. 
The  gifts  of  nature  and  of  grace. 
Those  Christians  best  deserve  the  name. 
Who  studiously  make  peace  their  aim  :-— 
Peace,  both  the  duty  and  the  prize 
Of  him  that  creeps  and  him  that  flies. 


XIV. — ^EDWIN  AKB  ANGELINA. 

"  TcBN,  gentle  hermit  of  the  dale, 
And  guide  my  lonely  way, 
To  where  yon  taper  cheers  the  vale 
With  hospitable  ray. 

**  For  here  forlorn  and  lost  I  tread. 
With  fainting  steps  and  slow ; 
Where  wilds  immeasurably  spread. 
Seem  length'ning  as  I  go." 
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"  Forbear,  my  eon,"  the  hermit  criea, 
"  To  tempt  the  dangerous  gloom ; 
For  yonder  phantom  only  flies 
To  lure  thee  to  thy  doom. 

"  Here  to  the  houseless  child  of  want 
My  door  is  open  still ; 
And  though  my  portion  is  but  scant, 
I  giro  it  with  good  wilL 

"  Then  turn  to-night,  and  freely  share 
Whate*er  my  cell  bestows — 
My  rushy  couch,  and  frugal  fare. 
My  blessing  and  repose. 

'*  No  flocks  that  range  'the  yalley  free 
To  slaughter  I  condemn : 
Taught  by  that  Power  that  pities  me, 
I  learn  to  pity  them. 

*'  But  from  the  mountain's  grassy  side 
A  guiltless  feast  I  bring ; 
A  scrip  with  herbs  and  fruit  supplied. 
And  water  from  the  spring. 

"  Then,  pilgrim,  turn,  thy  cares  forego ; 
For  earth-bom  cares  are  wron? : 
Man  Wants  but  little  here  below, 
Nor  wants  that  little  long." 

Soft  as  the  dew  from  heaven  descends. 

His  gentle  accents  fell : 
The  modest  stranger  lowly  bends, 

And  follows  to  the  ceU. 

Far  in  the  wildemess  obscure 

The  lonely  mansion  lay : 
A  refuge  to  the  neighb*ring  poor. 

And  stranger  led  astray. 
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No  stores  beneath  its  humble  thatch 
Bequir'd  a  master's  care ; 

The  wicket  opening  with  a  latch 
Receiv'd  the  harmless  pair. 

And  now  when  busy  crowds  retire 

To  revels  or  to  rest, 
The  hermit  trimm'd  his  little  fire, 

And  cheer'd  his  pensive  guest ; 

And  spread  his  vegetable  store,  • 
And  gaily  press'd  and  smil'd ; 

And,  stdll'd  in  legendary  lore. 
The  lingering  hours  beguil'd. 

Around  in  sympathetic  mirth 
Its  tricks  the  kitten  tries ; 

The  cricket  chirps  upon  the  hearth ; 
The  crackling  faggot  flies. 

But  nothing  could  a  charm  impart. 
To  soothe  the  stranger's  woe ; 

For  grief  was  heavy  at  his  heart, 
And  tears  began  to  flow. 

His  rising  cares  the  hermit  spied. 
With  answering  care  oppress'd : 
**  And  whence,  unhappy  youth,"  he  cried, 
'*  The  sorrows  of  thy  breast  P 

**  From  better  habitation  spum'd. 
Reluctant  dost  thou  rove  j 
Or  grieve  for  friendship  unretum'd. 
Or  unregarded  love  ? 

«  Alas  I  the  joys  that  fortune  brings 
Are  trifling,  and  decay ; 
And  those,  who  prize  the  paltry  things. 
More  trifling  still  than  iJiey. 
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"  And  wliat  is  friendship  but  a  name, 
A  charm  that  lulls  to  sleep ; 
A  shade  that  follows  wealth  or  fame. 
But  leaves  the  wretch  to  weep? 

*'  And  love  is  still  an  emptier  sounds 
The  modem  fair  one's  jest : 
On  earth  unseen,  or  only  found 
To  warm  the  turtle's  nest. 

"  For  shame,  fond  youth ;  thy  sorrows  hush. 
And  spurn  the  sex,"  he  said : 
But  while  he  spoke,  a  rising  blush 
His  love-lorn  guest  betray'd. 

Surprised!  he  sees  new  beauties  rise. 

Swift  mantHng  to  the  view ; 
Like  colours  o'er  the  morning  skies, 

As  bright,  as  transient  too. 

The  bashful  look,  the  rising  breast. 

Alternate  spread  alarms. 
The  lovely  stranger  stands  confess'd 

A  maid  in  all  her  charms. 

**  And,  ah !  forgive  a  stranger  rude, 

A  wretch  forlorn,"  she  cried ; 
<  Whose  feet  unhallow'd  thus  intrude. 

Where  heaven  and  you  reside. 

''  But  let  a  maid  thy  pity  share. 
Whom  love  has  taught  to  stray ; 
Who  seeks  for  rest,  but  finds  despair 
Companion  of  her  way. 

**  My  father  liv'd  beside  the  Tyne ; 
A  wealthy  lord  was  he ; 
And  all  his  wealth  was  mark'd  for  mine ; 
He  had  but  only  me. 
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**  To  win  me  from  his  tender  arms. 
Unnumbered  suitors  came ; 
Who  prais'd  me  for  imputed  dmrmsy 
And  felt  or  feign*d  a  £ame. 

'*  Each  hour  the  mercenary  crowd 
With  richest  presents  stroTC : 
Among  the  rest,  young  Edwin  bow*d, 
But  never  talk*d  of  love. 

'*  In  humblesi,  simplest  habit  clad. 
No  wealth  nor  power  had  he : 
Wisdom  and  worth  were  all  he  had ; 
But  these  were  all  to  me. 

"  The  blossom  opening  to  the  day. 
The  dew  of  heaven  refin*d, 
Could  nought  of  purity  display, 
To  emulate  his  mind. 

*'  The  dew,  the  blossom  on  the  tree. 
With  charms  inconstant  shine ; 
Their  charms  were  his,  but,  woe*is  me  I 
Their  constancy  was  mine. 

"  For  still  I  tried  each  ficlde  art. 
Importunate  and  vain ; 
And  while  his  passion  touch'd  my  heart, 
I  triumphed  in  his  pain. 

"  Till,  quite  dejected  with  my  scorn, 
He  left  me  to  my  pride ; 
And  sought  a  solitude  forlorn, 
In  secret,  where  he  died. 

*<  But  mine  the  sorrow,  mine  the  fault. 
And  well  my  life  shall  pay ; 
rU  seek  the  solitude  he  sought. 
And  stretch  me  where  he  lay* 
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**  And  there  forlorn,  despairing,  hid, 
I'll  lay  me  down  and  die ; 
Twas  80  for  me  that  Edwin  did. 
And  so  for  him  will  I." 

••  Forbid  it,  heaven,"  the  hermit  cried, 
And  clasped  her  to  his  breast : 
The  wond'ring  fair  one  tum'd  to  chide  5 
Twas  Edwin's  self  that  pressU 

•*  Tnm,  Angelina,  ever  dear, 
My  charmer,  tnm  to  see 
Thy  own,  thy  long-lost  Edwin  here, 
Bestor'd  to  love  and  thee. 

"  Thns  let  me  hold  thee  to  my  heart> 
And  every  care  resign : 
And  shall  we  never,  never  part. 
My  life — my  all  that's  mine  ? 

"  No,  never  from  this  honr  to  part. 
Well  live  and  love  so  tme ; 
The  sigh  that  rends  thy  constant  heart. 
Shall  break  thy  Edwin's  too." 


XV. — ^ULVINIA, 

Thb  lovely  yonng  Lavinia  once  had  friends ; 
And  fortune  smil*d,  deceitful,  on  her  birth : 
For,  in  her  helpless  years,  depriv'd  of  all. 
Of  ev'ry  stay,  save  innocence  and  heav'n. 
She,  with  her  widow'd  mother,  feeble,  old. 
And  poor,  liv'd  in  a  cottage,  far  retir'd 
Among  the  windings  of  a  woody  vale ; 
By  solitude  and  deep  surronnding  shades; 
But  more  by  bashful  modesty,  conceal'd. 
Together,  thus,  they  shunn'd  the  cruel  soam. 
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WHch  ▼irtue,  sunk  to  poverty,  would  meet' 
From  giddy  passion  and  low-minded  pride: 
Almost  on  nature's  common  bounty  fed; 
Like  the  gay  birds  that  sung  them  to  repose. 
Content,  and  careless  of  to-morrow's  fare. 
Her  form  was  fresher  than  the  morning  rose. 
When  the  dew  wets  its  leaves ;  unstained  and  puze^ 
As  is  the  lily,  or  the  mountain  snow. 
The  modest  virtues  mingled  in  her  eyes. 
Still  on  the  ground  dejected,  darting  all 
Their  humid  beams  into  the  blooming  flow'is : 
Or,  when  the  mournful  tale  her  mother  told. 
Of  what  her  faithless  fortune  promis'd  once, 
Thrill'd  in  her  thought,  they,  like  the  dewy  star 
Of  ev'ning,  shone  in  tears.    A  native  grace 
Sat  fair  proportioned  on  her  polished  limbs, 
Yeil'd  in  a  simple  robe,  their  best  attire. 
Beyond  the  pomp  of  dress :  for  loveliness 
Needs  not  the  foreign  aid  of  ornament ; 
But  is,  when  unadom'd,  adom*d  the  most. 
.  Thoughtless  of  beauty,  she  was  beauty's  eeif, 
Becluse  amid  the  close-embowering  woods. 
As  in  the  hollow  breast  of  Appenine, 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  encircling  hills, 
A  myrtle  rises,  far  from  human  eye, 
And  breathes  its  balmy  fragrance  o*er  the  wild : 
So  flourish'd,  blooming,  and  unseen  by  all. 
The  sweet  Lavinia ;  till,  at  length  compell'd 
By  strong  necessity's  supreme  command. 
With  smiling  patience  in  her  looks,  she  went 
To  glean  Palemon's  fields.    The  pride  of  swains 
Falemon  was ;  the  gen'rous  and  the  rich ; 
Who  led  the  rural  life  in  all  its  joy 
And  elegance,  such  as  Arcadian  song 
Transmits  fit)m  ancient  xmcorrupted  times. 
When  tyrant  custom  had  not  shackled  man. 
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But  free  to  follow  nature  was  the  mode. 
He,  then,  his  fancy  with  autumnal  scenes 
Amusing,  chanc*d  beside  his  reaper-train 
To  walk,  when  poor  Lavinia  drew  his  eye, 
Unconscious  of  her  pow*r,  and  turning  quick 
With  unaffected  blushes  fiom  his  gaze : 
He  saw  her  charming ;  but  he  saw  not  half 
The  charms  her  downcast  modesty  concealed. 
That  very  moment  love  and  chaste  desire 
Sprung  in  his  bosom,  to  himself  unknown ; 
For  still  the  world  prevail'd,  and  its  dread  laugh» 
(Which  scarce  the  firm  philosopher  can  scorn,) 
Should  his  heart  own  a  gleaner  in  thd  field ; 
And  thus  in  secret  to  his  soul  he  ^gh'd. 

"  What  pity  I  that  so  delicate  a  form. 
By  beauty  kindled ;  where  enliv'ning  sense,    , 
And  more  than  common  goodness,  seem  to  dwell; 
Should  be  devoted  to  the  rude  embr^e        •  i 
Of  some  indecent  clown  1    She  looksy^ethinks. 
Of  old  Acasto's  line ;  and  to  my  miD^  I 

Becalls  that  patron  of  my  happy  life. 
From  whom  my  lib'ral  fortune  took  its  rise ; 
Kow  to  the  dust  gone  down :  his  houses,  lands. 
And  once  fair- spreading  family  dissolVd. 
'Tis  said,  that,  in  some  lone  obscure  retreat, 
Urg'd  by  remembrance  sad,  and  decent  pride. 
Far  from  those  scenes  which  knew  their  better  days, 
His  aged  widow  and  his  daughter  live ; 
Whom  yet  my  firuitless  search  could  never  find. 
Bomantic  wish  I  would  this  the  daughter  were  I" 

When,  strict  inquiring,  from  herself  he  found 
She  was  the  same,  the  daughter  of  his  friend. 
Of  bountifiil  Acasto ;  who  can  speak 
The  mingled  passions  that  surpris'd  his  heart. 
And,  through  his  nerves,  in  shiv'ring  transport  ran  ^ 
Then  blaz'd  his  smot^er*d  flame,  avow'd  and  bold; 
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And,  as  he  vlew'd  her,  aident,  o*er  and  o*er. 
Love,  gratitude,  and  pity  wept  at  once. 
Confas'd  and  fi-ighten'd  at  hia  sadden  tears^ 
Her  rising  beauties  flnsh'd  a  higher  bloom ; 
And  thos  Pakmon,  passionate  and  just, 
Ponr*d  out  the  pious  rapture  of  his  soul. 

"  And  art  ihou,  then,  Acasto's  dear  remains? 
She,  whom  my  restless  gratitade  has  sougiht 
So  long  in  Tain?    Oh,  yes !  the  very  same ; 
The  soflen*d  image  of  my  noble  friend : 
Alive,  his  ev'ry  feaime,  eViy  look. 
More  elegantly  touched.     Sweeter  than  spring  I 
Thou  sole  surviving  Uoasom  from  the  root 
That  nourished  up  my  fortune !  say,  ah !  where. 
In  what  sequestered  desert  hast  thou  drawn. 
The  kindest  aspect  of  delighted  heav'n  ? 
Into  such  beauty  spread,  and  blown  so  fair. 
Though  poverty's  cold  wind,  and  crushing  rain. 
Beat  keen  and  heavy  on  thy  tender  yean. 
Oh  1  let  me,  now,  into  a  richer  soil 
Transplant  thee  safe,  where  vernal  suns  and  show^ 
Diffuse  their  warmest,  largest  influence ; 
And,  of  my  garden,  be  the  pride  and  joy  I 
HI  it  befits  thee— oh  1  it  ill  befits 
Acasto's  daughter ;  his,  whose  open  stores, 
Though  vast,  were  little  to  his  ampler  heart. 
The  father  of  a  country ;  thus  to  pick 
The  very  refuse  of  those  harvest  fields. 
Which  fipom  his  bounteous  friendship  I  enjoy. 
Then,  throw  that  shameful  pittance  fr^m  thy  hand. 
But  ill  applied  to  such  a  rugged  task : 
The  fields,  the  master,  all,  my  fair,  are  thine ; 
If,  to  the  various  blessings  which  thy  house 
Has  on  me  lavish'd,  thou  wilt  add  that  bliss, 
That  dearest  bliss,  the  power  of  blessing  thee!" 

Here  eeas'd  the  youdi :  yet,  stQl,  his  speaking  ^e 
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Express'd  tlie  sacred  triampli  of  his  floiil : 

With  conscious  virtne,  gratitade,  and  love, 

Above  the  vttlgar  joy  diyindy  rais'd. 

Nop  W2uted  he  reply.    Won  by  the  diarm 

Of  goodness  irresistible,  and  all 

In  sweet  disorder  lost,  she  blush*d  consent. 

The  neirs  immediate  to  her  mother  brought. 

While,  pierc'd  with  anxious  thought,  she  pin'd  away 

The  lonely  moments  for  Larinia's  &te. 

Amaz'd,  and  scarce  belie^ng  what  she  heard, 

Joy  seiz'd  her  wither'd  veins,  and  one  bright  ^eam 

Of  setting  life  shone  on  her  evening  hoars ; 

Not  less  enraptur'd  than  the  happy  pair. 

Who  flourished  long  in  tender  bHss,  and  rear'd 

A  numerous  offspring,  lovely  like  themselves. 

And  good,  the  grace  of  all  the  country  round. 


ZVI.— OTHBI.LO*S  APOIiOGT. 

Most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  Signiors, 
My  very  noble,  and  approv*d  good  masters, 
That  I  have  ta*en  away  this  old  man's  daughter. 
It  is  most  true ;  true,  I  have  married  her: 
The  very  head  and  front  of  my  offending, 
Hath  this  extent ;  no  more.    Bude  am  I  in  my  speech. 
And  little  bless'd  with  the  set  phrase  of  peace ; 
For  since  these  arms  of  mine  had  seven  years*  pith. 
Till  now,  some  nine  moons  wasted,  they  have  used         ^ 
Their  dearest  action  in  the  tented  field ; 
And  little  of  this  great  world  can  I  speak. 
More  than  pertains  to  feats,  and  broils,  and  battles  ; 
And  therefore  little  shall  I  grace  my  cause 
In  speaking  for  myself.  .Yet,  by  your  gracious  patience, 
I  wUl  a  round  unvamish'd  tale  deliver. 
Of  my  whole  course  of  love ;  what  drugs,  what  charms. 
What  conjuration,  and  what  mighty  magic 
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(For  such  proceedings  I  am  charg'd  mtbal) 
I  won  his  daughter  with. 

Her  father  loVd  me ;  oft  invited  me ; 
Still  questioned  me  the  story  of  my  life, 
From  year  to  year ;  the  battles,  sieges,,  fortimes. 
That  I  have  pass'd. 

I  ran  it  through,  e'en  from  my  boyish  days. 
To  the  very  moment  that  he  bade  me  tell  it  i 
Wherein  I  spoke  of  most  disastrous  chances. 
Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field ; 
Of  hair-breadth  'scapes  i*  th*  imminent  deadly  breach ; 
Of  bemg  taken  by  the  insolent  foe, 
And  sold  to  slavery ;  of  my  redemption  thence. 
And  with  it  all  my  travels'  history: 
Wherein  of  antres  vast,  and  deserts  wild. 
Rough  quarries,  rocks,  and  hiUs  whose  heads  touch  heaven* 
It  was  my  bent  to  speak.    All  these  to  hear 
Would  Desdemona  seriously  incline; 
But  still  the  house  affairs  would  draw  her  thence. 
Which  ever  as  she  could  with  haste  despatch. 
She'd  come  again,  and  with  a  greedy  ear 
Devour  up  my  discourse :  which  I  observing. 
Took  once  a  pliant  hour,  and  found  good  means. 
To  draw  from  her  a  prayer  of  earnest  heart, 
That  I  would  all  my  pilgrimage  dilate. 
Whereof  by  parcels  she  had  something  heard, 
But  not  distinctively.    I  did  consent; 
And  often  did  beguile  her  of  her  tears. 
When  I  did  speak  of  some  distressful  stroke 
That  my  youth  suffer'd.    My  story  being  done, 
She  gave  me  for  my  pains  a  world  of  sighs ; 
She  swore  in  faith,  'twas  strange,  'twas  passing  strange, 
'Twas  pitiful,  'twas  wondrous  pitiful — 
She  wish'd  she  had  not  heard  it— yet  she  wish'd 
That  heav'n  had  made  her  such  a  man ;  she  thank'd  me» 
And  bade  me,  if  I  had  a  Mend  that  lov'd  her. 
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I  should  but  teach  him  how  to  tell  my  story ; 
And  that  would  woo  her.    On  this  hint  I  spake ; 
She  loy'd  me  for  the  dangers  I  had  pass'd, 
And  I  lov'd  her,  that  she  did  pity  them. 
This  is  ihe  only  witchcraft  I  have  used. 


ZVn. — SLIZA. 

Now  stood  Eliza  on  the  wood-crown*d  hei^t. 
O'er  Minden's  plain,  spectatress  of  the  fight ; 
Sought  with  bold  eye,  amid  the  bloody  strife. 
Her  dearer  self,  the  partner  of  her  life; 
From  hHl  to  hiU  the  rushing  host  pursued, 
And  viewVl  his  banner,  or  believed  she  viewed. 
Pleased  with  the  distant  roar,  with  quicker  tread, 
Fast  by  his  hand  one  lisping  boy  she  led ; 
And  one  fair  girl,  amid  the  loud  alarm. 
Slept  on  her  'kerchief,  cradled  by  her  arm : 
While  round  her  brows  bright  beams  of  honour  dart, 
And  love's  warm  eddies  circle  round  her  heart. 
Near,  and  more  near,  th'  intrepid  beauty  pressed. 
Saw  through  the  driving  smoke,  hb  dancing  crest; 
Heard  the  exulting  shout,  "They  run,  they  run  1" 
'*  O  heavens  1 "  she  cried,  **  he's  safe  I  the  battle's  *won  t  '* 
A  ball  now  hisses  through  the  airy  tides, 
(Some  Fury  winged  it,  and  some  Demon  guides !) 
Farts  the  fine  locks,  her  graceful  head  that  deck. 
Wounds  her  fair  ear,  and  sinks  into  her  neck ; 
The  red  stream  issuing  from  her  azure  veins, 
Dyes  her  white  veil,  her  ivory  bosom  stains. 
"  Ah,  me,"  she  cried,  and  sinking  on  the  ground, 
Eassed  her  sweet  babes,  regardless  of  the  wound. 
**  Oh,  cease  not  yet  to  beat,  thou  vital  urn  I 
Wait,  gushing  life  I  oh,  wait  my  love's  return." 
Hoarse  barks  the  wolf,  the  vulture  screams  from  far. 
The  angel  Pity  shuns  the  walks  of  war .' 
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*'  Oh,  spare,  ye  war-hounds,  spai«  their  tender  age. 
On  me— ^n  me,"  she  cried,  "  exhaust  your  rage  1  *' 
Then  with  weak  arms  her  weeping  babes  caress'd, 
And  sighing,  hid  them  in  her  blood-stained  vest. 

From  tent  to  tent  th'  impatient  warrior  flies. 
Fear  in  his  heart,  and  frenzy  in  hie  eyes  1 
Eliza's  name  along  the  camp  he  palls ; 
'*  Eliza"  echoes  through  the  canvass  walls ; 
Quick  through  the  murmVing  gloom  his  footsteps  treads 
O'er  groaning  heaps,  the  dying  and  the  dead. 
Vault  o'er  the  plain,  and  in  the  tangled  wood, 
Lo !  dead  Eliza,  weltering  in  her  blood  I 
Soon  hears  his  list'ning  son  the  welcome  sounds. 
With  open  arms,  and  sparkling  eyes  he  bounds—* 
"  Speak  low,"  he  cries,  and  gives  his  little  hand^ 
**  EUza  sleeps  upon  the  dew  cold  sand." 
Poor  weeping  babe,  with  bloody  fingers  press'd. 
And  tried  with  pouting  lips  her  milkless  breast  I 
*'  Alas,  we  both  with  cold  and  hunger  quake — 
Why  do  you  weep  ?    Mamma  will  soon  awake." 
"  She'll  wake  no  more,"  the  hopeless  mourner  cried. 
Upturned  his  eyes,  and  daap'd  his  hands  and  sigh'd. 
Stretch'd  on  the  ground,  awhile  entranc'd  he  lay, 
And  press'd  warm  kisses  on  the  lifeless  clay ; 
And  then  upsprung,  with  wild  convulsive  start. 
And  all  the  father  kindled  in  his  heart ! 
"  O  heavens,"  he  cried,  '''my  first  rash  vow  forgive. 
These  bind  to  earth — ^for  these  I  pray  to  live !" 
Round  his  chiU  babes  he  wrapp'd  his  crimson  vest> 
And  clasp'd  them  sobbing  to  his  aching  breast. 


ZTin. — ^BOSABELLE. 

Oh,  listen,  listen,  ladies  gay ! 

No  haughty  feat  of  arms  I  tell ; 
Soft  is  the  note,  and  sad  the  lay. 

That  mourns  the  lovely  Bosabelle. 
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<(  Moor,  moor  the  barge,  ye  gallant  crew ! 
And,  gentle  ladye,  deign  to  stay ! 
Rest  thee  in  Castle  Ravenshench, 
Nor  tempt  the  stormy  firth  to-day. 

**'  The  blackening  wave  is  edged  with  white ; 
To  inch  and  rock  the  sea-mews  fly ; 
The  fishers  have  heard  the  water-sprite. 
Whose  screams  forebode  that  wreck  is  nigh. 

**  Last  night  the  gifted  seer  did  yiew 

A  wet  shroud  swathed  round  ladye  gay ; 
Then  stay  thee.  Fair,  in  Rayenscbench : 
Why  cross  the  gloomy  firth  to-day  ?** 

**  'Tis  not  because  Lord  Lindesay's  heir 
To-night  at  Roslin  leads  the  ball, 
But  that  my  ladye-mother  there 
Sits  lonely  in  her  castle-hall. 

"  *Tis  not  because  the  ring  they  ride. 
And  Lindesay  at  the  ring  rides  well. 
But  that  my  sire  the  wine  will  chide, 
If  'tis  not  fill'd  by  RosabeUe." 

O'er  Roslin  all  that  dreary  night 
A  wondrous  blaze  was  seen  to  gleam ; 

Twas  broader  than  the  watch-fire  light, 
And  redder  than  the  bright  moonbeam. 

It  glared  on  Roslln*s  castled  rock. 
It  ruddied  all  the  copse- wood  glen ; 

*Twas  seen  from  Dryden*s  groves  of  oak. 
And  seen  from  cavern'd  Hawthomden. 

Seem*d  all  on  fire  that  chapel  proud. 
Where  Roslin*s  chiefs  uncoffin'd  lie ; 

Each  baron  for  a  sable  shroud, 
Sheath'd  in  his  iron  paaoply. 
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Seem'd  all  on  fire  -within,  aronnd, 

Deep  sacristy  and  altar's  pale ; 
Shone  every  pillar  foliage-bound. 

And  glimmer'd  all  the  dead  men's  maiL 

Blazed  battlement  and  pinnet  high. 
Blazed  every  rose-carved  buttress  fair ; 

So  still  they  blaze,  when  fate  is  nigh. 
The  lordly  line  of  high  St.  Clair. 

There  are  twenty  of  Boslin's  barons  bold 

Lie  within  that  proud  chapelle ; 
Each  one  the  holy  vault  doth  hold — 

But  the  sea  holds  lovdy  Rosabelle  1 

And  each  St.  Clair  was  buried  there. 
With  candle,  with  booik,  and  with  knell, 

But  the  sea-caves  rung,  and  the  wild  winds  sung. 
The  dirge  of  lovely  Kosabelle. 


HISTORICAL  AND  BIOGRAPHICAL  READINGa 

I.-^THE  LOVE  OF  HISTOBT  NATURAL — ITS  TRUE  USE. 

The  love  of  history  seems  inseparable  from  human  natune, 
because  it  seems  inseparable  from  self-love.  The  same 
principle  in  this  instance  carries  us  forward  and  backward, 
to  future  and  to  past  ages.  We  imagine  that  the  things 
which  afiect  us  must  affect  posterity;  this  sentiment  runs 
through  mankind,  from  Caesar  down  to  the  parish-clerk  in 
Pope's  Miscellany.  We  are  fond  of  preserving,  as  far  as  it 
is  in  onr  frail  power,  the  memory  of  our  own  adventures,  of 
those  of  our  own  time,  and  of  those  that  preceded  it.  Rude 
heaps  of  stones  have  been  raised,  and  ruder  hymns  have  been 
composed,  for  this  purpose,  by  nations  who  had  not  yet  the 
use  of  arts  and  letters.  To  go  no  farther  back,  the  triumphs 
of  Odin  were  celebrated  in  Runic  songs,  and  the  feats  of  our 
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firitisli  ancestors  were  recorded  in  those  of  their  bards.  The 
savages  of  America  have  the  same  custom  at  this  day :  and 
long  historical  ballads  of  theb  hunting  and  wars  are  song  at 
all  their  funerals.  There  is  no  need  of  saying  how  this 
passion  grows  among  all  civilized  nations,  in  proportion  to 
the  means  of  gratifying  it:  but  let  us  obs^e,  that  the 
same  principle  of  nature  directs  us  as  strongly,  and  more 
generally,  as  well  as  more  early,  to  indulge  our  own  curi- 
osity, instead  of  preparing  to  gratify  that  of  others.  The 
child  hearkens  with  delight  to  the  tales  of  his  nurse;  he 
learns  to  read,  and  he  devours  with  eagerness  fabulous 
legends  and  novels.  In  riper  years  he  applies  to  history,  or 
to  that  which  he  takes  for  history,  to  authorized  romance : 
and  even  in  age,  the  desire  of  knowing  what  has  happened 
to  other  men,  yields  to  the  desire  alone  of  relating  what  has 
happened  to  ourselves.  Thus  history,  true  or  false,  speaks 
to  our  passions  always.  What  pity  is  it,  that  even  the  best 
should  speak  to  our  understandings  so  seldom  I  That  it  does 
so,  we  have  none  to  blame  but  ourselves.  Nature  has  done 
her  part.  She  has  opened  this  study  to  every  man  who  can 
read  and  think ;  and  what  she  has  made  the  most  agreeable, 
reason  can  make  the  most  useful  application  of  our  minds. 

Nature  gave  us  curiosity  to  excite  the  industry  of  our 
minds ;  but  she  never  intended  it  to  be  made  the  principal, 
much  less  the  sole,  object  of  their  application.  The  true  and 
proper  object  of  this  application  is,  a  constant  improvement 
in  private  and  in  public  virtue.  An  application  to  any 
study,  that  tends  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  to  make  us 
better  men  and  better  citizens,  is  at  best,  to  use  an  expression 
of  Tillotson,  but  a  specious  and  ingenious  sort  of  idleness ; 
and  the  knowledge  we  acquire  is  a  creditable  kind  of  igno- 
rance— nothing  more.  This  creditable  kind  of  ignorance  is, 
in  my  opinion,  the  whole  benefit  which  the  generality  of  men, 
even  of  the  most  learned,  reap  fix>m  the  study  of  history : 
and  yet  the  study  of  history  seems  to  me,  of  all  other,  the 
most  proper  to  train  us  up  to  private  and  public  virtue. 
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n. — ^ADVANTAGES   OF  BISTORT. 

Thb  advanti^efl  found  m  histoiy  seem  to  be  of  three  kinds : 
as  it  amuses  the  fancy,  as  it  improyes  the  understanding* 
and  as  it  strengthens  virtue. 

In  reality,  what  more  i^reeable  entertainment  to  the 
mind  than  to  be  transported  into  the  remotest  ages  of  tihe 
world,  and  to  observe  human  society,  in  its  infancy,  making 
the  first  faint  essays  towards  the  arts  and  sciences  ?  to  see 
the  policy  of  government  and  the  civility  of  conversation 
refining  by  degrees,  and  every  thing  that  is  ornamental  to 
human  life  advancing  towards  its  perfection  ?  to  mark  the 
rise,  progress^  declension,  and  final  extinction  of  the  most 
flourishing  empires ;  the  virtues  which  contributed  to  their 
greatness,  and  the  vices  which  drew  on  their  ruin?  In 
short,  to  see  the  human  race,  from  the  beginning  of  time, 
pass  as  it  were  in  review  before  us,  appearing  in  their  true 
colours,  without  any  of  those  disguises,  which,  during  their 
lifetime,  so  much  perplexed  the  judgments  of  the  beholders  ? 
What  spectacle  can  be  imagined  so  magnificent,  so  various, 
so  interesting  ?  What  amusement,  either  of  the  senses  or 
imagination,  can  be  compared  with  it  ?  Shall  those  trifling 
pastimes,  which  engross  so  much  of  our  time,  beprefeired  as 
more  satisfactory,  and  more  fit  to  engage  our  attention? 
How  perverse  must  that  taste  be  which  is  capable  of  so 
wrong  a  choice  of  pleasure ! 

But  history  is  a  most  improving  part  of  knowledge,  as 
well  as  an  agreeable  amusement ;  and  indeed  a  great  part  of 
what  we  commonly  called  erudition,  and  value  so  highly,  is 
nothing  but  an  acquaintance  with  historical  facts.  An 
extensive  knowledge  of  this  kind  belongs  to  men  of  letters ; 
but  I  must  think  it  an  unpardonable  ignorance  in  persons, 
of  whatever  sex  or  condition,  not  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  their  own  country  along  with  the  histories  of 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome. 

I  must  add,  that  history  is  not  only  a  valuable  part  of 
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knowledge*  but  opens  the  door  to  many  other  parts  of 
knowledge,  and  afibrds  materiab  to  most  of  the  sciences. 
And  indeed,  if  we  consider  the  shortness  of  human  life  and 
onr  limited  knowledge,  even  of  what  passes  in  our  own 
time,  we  must  be  sensible  that  we  should  be  for  ever  chil- 
dren in  understanding,  were  it  not  for  this  invention  which 
extends  our  experience  to  all  past  ages;  and  to  the  most 
distant  nations ;  making  them  contribute  as  much  to  our 
improvement  in  wisdom,  as  if  they  had  actually  lain  under 
our  own  observation.  A  man  acquainted  with  history  may, 
in  some  respect,  be  said  to  have  lived  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world,  and  to  have  been  making  continual  additions  to 
his  stock  of  knowledge  in  every  century. 

There  is  also  an  advantage  in  that  knowledge  which  is 
acquired  by  history,  above  what  is  learned  by  iJie  practice 
of  the  world,  that  it  brings  us  acquainted  with  human 
affairs,  without  diminishing  in  the  least  from  the  most 
delicate  sentiments  of  virtue.  And,  to  tell  the  truth,  I 
scarce  know  any  study  or  occupation  so  imexceptionable  as 
history  in  this  particular.  Poets  can  paint  virtue  in  the 
most  charming  colours;  but,  as  they  address  themselves 
entirely  to  the  passions,  they  oflen  become  advocates  for 
vice.  Even  philosophers  bewilder  themselves  in  the  sub- 
tilty  of  their  speculations ;  and  we  have  seen  some  go  so 
far  as  to  deny  the  reality  of  all  moral  distinctions.  But  I 
think  it  a  remark  worthy  the  attention  of  the  speculative 
reader,  that  the  historians  have  been,  almost  without  excep* 
i3oa,  the  true  friends  of  virtue,  and  have  always  represented 
it  in  its  proper  colours,  however  they  may  have  erred  in 
their  judgments  of  particular  persons^  Nor  is  this  combi- 
nation of  historians  in  favour  of  virtue  at  all  difficult  to  be 
accounted  for.  When  a  man  of  business  enters  into  life  and 
action,  he  is  more  apt  to  consider  the  characters  of  men  as 
they  have  relation  to  his  interest  than  as  they,  stand  in 
themselves,  and  has  his  judgment  warped  on  every  occasion 
by  the  violence  of  his  passion.    When  a  philosopher  con- 
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templates  <^aracter8  and  maimers  in  hu  doset,  the  general 
abstract  Tiew  of  the  objects  leaTes  the  mind  so  cM.  and 
unmoved,  that  the  sentiments  of  natore  have  no  room  to 
pla)r,  and  he  scarce  feels  the  difference  betwixt  vice  and 
virtue.  History  keeps  in  a  just  medium  betwixt  these 
extremes,  and  places  the  objects  in  their  true  point  of  view. 
The  writers  of  hiiAory,  as  well  as  the  readers,  are  sufficiently 
interested  in  the  characters  and  events,  to  have  a  lively 
sentiment  of  blame  or  praise ;  and  at  the  same  time,  have 
no  particular  interest  or  concern  to  pervert  their  judgment. 


in. — ON  BIOGRAPHY. 

It  is  one  great  advantage  of  classical  studies  to  those  who 
are  fortunate  enough  to  enjoy  them,  that  in  acquiring  the 
languages  of  Greece  and  Rome,  we  insensibly  contract  an 
acquaintance  with  some  of  the  most  illustrious  characters  (^ 
antiquity,  and  are  partially  admitted  into  their  venerable 
society.  We  learn  to  accompany  a  Solon  and  a  Lycurgus 
in  their  legislative  labours ;  we  hear  a  Plato  and  a  Socrates 
philosophize,  a  Homer  and  a  Virgil  sing.  From  a  Tully  we 
are  early  warmed,  by  the  glow  of  eloquence,  with  the  love 
of  our  country ;  from  a  Pliny  we  imbibe  sentiments  that 
heighten  the  social  and  domestic  afiections,  and  endear  man 
to  man.  At  the  contemplation  of  such  monsters  as  the 
classic  page  sometimes  portrays,  the  ingenuous  mind  revolts: 
a  Tiberius,  a  ISfeeo,  or  a  Sejanus  rouses  the  indignant  feelings 
of  the  soul ;  and  we  learn  to  appreciate  and  execrate  the 
sanguinary  t3rrant  and  the  worthless  minion,  amidst  the 
splendour  of  usurped  power,  and  the  flattery  of  grovelling 
sycophants. 

To  a  certain  degree  the  virtues  of  the  ancients  ou^t  to 
inspire  emulation,  and  are  worthy  of  being  precedents  to  all 
posterity ;  but  that  soft  charm  which  a  pure  religion  and 
more  liberal  notions  diffuse  over  Christian  manners,  that 
animating  prospect  which  is  now  held  out  to  encourage 
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laudable  endeayours,  and  those  terrors  whicli  are  denounced 
against  nefarious  actions,  could  not  operate  on  dassical  ages, 
because  they  were  unknown. 

Biography  is  not  only  valuable  as  an  example  to  imitate, 
but  as  a  beacon  to  warn.  The  impartial  distribution  of 
posthumous  fame  or  censure  must  have  some  efiect  on  the 
most  callous  and  unprincipled.  The  thought  of  being  handed 
down  to  posterity  in  colours  of  infamy,  must  frequently 
repress  the  vicious  machination,  and  forbid  the  atrocious 
deed.  The  love  of  reputation  was  implanted  in  our  natures 
for  the  wisest  and  noblest  ends.  Few  possess  that  unenviable 
magnanimity  which  can  render  them  indifferent  to  public 
opinion ;  or  are  so  sunk  in  the  apathy  of  vice,  as  to  feel  no 
melody  in  the  sound  of  deserved  applause. 

To  praise  desert  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  a  stimulus  to  vir- 
tuous actions.  Those  who  have  benefited  or  enlightened 
mankind,  should  receive  commendation  with  no  niggardly 
hand.  The  flowers  strewed  on  the  grave  of  merit  are  the 
most  grateful  incense  to  living  worth.  How  often  has  the 
sight  of  the  monuments  in  Westminster  Abbey  inspired  the 
martial  enthusiasm,  the  flame  of  patriotism,  or  the  emulation 
of  genius  in  the  youthful  breast !  There  are  generous  pas- 
sions in  the  soul  of  man,  which  frequently  lie  dormant  till 
some  exciting  cause  serves  to  wake  their  susceptibilities, 
and  give  impulse  to  their  native  direction.  Even  a  well- 
written  amiable  life  has  tempted  many  to  live  well. 


ly. — CHABACTES  OF  JX7UU8  CJESAB. 

G^SAB  was  endowed  with  every  great  and  noble  quality  that 
could  exalt  human  nature,  and  give  a  man  the  ascendant  in 
society :  formed  to  excel  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war ;  provi- 
dent in  counsel ;  fearless  in  action ;  and  executing  what  he 
had  resolved  with  an  amazing  celerity;  generous  beyond 
measure  to  his  friends;  placable  to  his  enemies;  and  for 
parts,  learning,  eloquence,  scarce  inferior  to  any  man.    His 
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orations  were  admired  for  two  qualities,  winch  are  seldom 
found  together,  strength  and  elegance:   Cicero  ranks  him 
among  the  greatest  orators  that  Rome  ever  bred ;  and  Qniiu 
tilian  says,  that  he  spoke  with  the  same  force  with  which 
he  fought ;  and  if  he  had  devoted  himself  to  the  bar,  would 
have  been  the  only  man  capable  of  rivalling  Cicero.    Nor 
was  he  a  master  only  of  the  politer  arts,  but  conversant 
also  with  the  most  abstruse  and  critical  pairts  of  learning  ; 
and,  among  other  works  which  he  published,  addressed  two 
books  to  Cicero  on  the  analogy  of  language,  or  the  art  of 
speaking  and  writing  correctly.  He  was  a  most  liberal  patron 
crif  wit  and  learning,  wheresoever  they  were  £>und ;  and  out 
of  his  love  of  those  talents,  would  readily  pardon  those  who 
had  employed  them  against  himself;  rij^tly  judging,  that 
by  making  such  men  his  friends,  he  should  draw  praises 
from  the  same  fountain  from  which  he  had  been  aspersed. 
His  capital  passions  were  ambition  and  love  of  pleasure; 
which  he  indulged  in  their  turns  to  the  greatest  excess; 
yet  the  first  was  always  predominant;  to  which  he  could 
easily  sacrifice  all  the  charms  of  the  second,  and  draw  plea- 
sure even  firom  toils  and  dangers,  when  they  ministered  to 
his  glory.     For  he  thought  Tyranny,  as  Cicero  says,  the 
greatest  of  goddesses  ;  and  had  frequently  in  his  mouth  a 
verse  of  Euripides,  which  expressed  the  image  of  hb  soul* 
that,  *'  If  right  and  justice  were  ever  to  be  violated,  they 
were  to  be  violated  for  the  sake  of  reigning."    This  was  the 
chief  end  and  purpose  of  his  life ;  the  scheme  that  he  had 
formed  from  his  early  youth ;  so  that,  as  Cato  truly  declared 
of  him,  he  came  with  sobriety  and  meditation  to  the  subver- 
sion of  the  republic.    He  used  to  say,  that  there  were  two 
things  necessary  to  acquire  and  to  support  power — soldien 
and  money ;  which  yet  depended  mutiuJly  upon  each  other; 
with  money  therefore  he  provided  soldiers,  and  with  soldiers 
extorted  money ;  and  was,  of  all  men»  the  most  rapacious 
in  plundering  both  friends  and  foes ;  sparing  neither  prinoe» 
nor  state  nor  temple,  nor  even  private  persons,  who  were 
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known  to  possess  any  share  of  treasure.  His  great  abilities 
would  necessarily  haye  made  lum  one  of  the  first  citizens  of 
Borne ;  but,  disdaining  the  condition  of  a  subject,  he  could 
never  rest  till  he  made  himself  a  monarch.  In  acting  this 
last  part,  his  usual  prudence  seemed  to  fail  him ;  as  if  the 
height  to  which  he  was  mounted  had  turned  his  head,  and 
made  him  giddy :  for,  by  a  vain  ostentation  of  his  power» 
he  destroyed  the  stability  of  it ;  and  as  men  shorten  life  by 
living  too  fast,  so,  by  an  intemperance  of  reigning,  he  brought 
his  reign  to  a  violent  end. 


V CHABACTEB  OF  CATO. 

If  we  consider  the  character  of  Cato  without  prejudice,  he 
was  certainly  a  great  and  worthy  man ;  a  friend  to  truth* 
virtue,  liberty :  yet,  falsely  measuring  all  duty  by  the  absurd 
rigour  of  the  Stoical  rule,  he  was  generally  disappointed  of 
the  end  which  he  sought  by  it,  the  happiness  both  c^  his 
private  and  public  life.  In  his  private  conduct  he  was  severe^ 
morose,  inexorable;  banishing  all  the  softer  affections,  as 
natural  enemies  to  justice,  and  as  suggesting  false  motives 
of  acting,  from  favour,  clemency,  and  compassion :  in  public 
affairs  he  was  the  same ;  had  but  one  rule  of  policy,  to 
adhere  to  what  was  right,  without  regard  to  time  or  circum* 
stances,  or  even  to  a  force  that  could  control  him ;  for,  instead 
of  managing  the  power  of  the  great,  so  as  to  mitigate  the  ill, 
or  extract  any  good  £com.  it,  he  was  urging  it  always  to  acts 
of  violence  by  a  perpetual  defiance ;  so  that,  with  the  best 
intentions  in  the  world,  he  often  did  great  harm  to  the 
republic.  This  was  his  general  behaviour ;  yet,  from  some 
particular  facts,  it  appears  that  his  strength  of  mind  was  not 
always  impregnable,  but  had  its  weak  places  of  pride,  arnbi* 
tion,  and  party  zeal ;  which,  when  managed  and  flattered 
to  a  certain  point,  would  betray  him  sometimes  into  mea- 
sures contrary  to  his  ordinary  rule  of  right  and  truth.  The 
last  act  of  his  life  was  agreeable  to  his  nature  and  philosophy: 
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iHien  be  ooold  no  longer  be  ivbsfc  be  bad  been,  or  irben  tbe 
ills  of  life  overbalanced  tbe  good,  irbich,  bj  tbe  principles  of 
bis  sect,  was  a  just  cause  for  dying,  be  pat  an  end  to  bis  life 
wxtb  a  spirit  and  reaoliition  iriucb  would  make  one  imagine^ 
tbat  be  was  ^ad  to  baye  found  an  occasion  ci  dying  in  bis 
proper  cbaracter.  On  the  wbole,  bis  life  was  ratber  admi- 
rable than  amiable ;  fit  to  be  praised  rather  than  imitated. 


YI. — A  COMPAJIISON  OP  CJE8AB  WITH  CATO. 

As  to  their  extraction,  yean,  and  eloquence,  they  were 
pretty  nigb  eqoaL  Both  of  them  had  the  same  greatness 
of  mind,  both  the  same  degree  of  glory,  but  in  different 
ways.  Caesar  was  celebrated  for  bis  great  bounty  and  gene- 
rosity ;  Cato  for  his  unsullied  integrity :  tbe  former  became 
renowned  by  his  humanity  and  compassion;  an  austere 
severity  heightened  the  dignity  of  the  latter.  Caesar  acquired 
glory  by  a  liberal,  compassionate,  and  forgiving  temper ;  as 
did  Cato,  by  never  bestowing  any  thing.  In  the  one,  tba 
miserable  found  a  sanctuaiy ;  in  tbe  other,  the  guilty  met 
with  certain  destruction.  Caesar  was  admired  for  an  easy, 
yielding  temper;  Cato  for  bis  immovable  firmness;  Caesar, 
in  a  word,  bad  formed  himself  for  a  laborious  active  life ; 
was  intent  upon  promoting  the  interest  of  his  friends,  to  the 
neglect  of  his  own ;  and  refiised  to  grant  nothing  that  was 
worth  accepting:  what  be  desired  for  himself  was,  to  have 
sovereign  command,  to  be  at  the  head  of  armies,  and  engaged 
in  new  wars,  in  order  to  display  his  military  talents.  As 
for  Cato,  bis  only  study  was  moderation,  regular  conduct, 
and,  above  all,  rigorous  severity:  he  did  not  vie  with  the 
rich  in  riches,  nor  in  faction  with  the  factious ;  but  taking 
a  nobler  aim,  be  contended  in  bravery  with  the  brave,  in 
modesty  with  the  modest,  in  integrity  witb  the  upright; 
and  was  more  desirous  to  be  virtuous,  than  appear  so :  so 
that  the  less  he  courted  fame,  the  more  it  followed  him. 
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YII CHABACTEB  OP  HANNIBAL. 

Hannibal  being  sent  to  Spain,  on  his  arrival  there  attracted 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  army.  The  veterans  believed  Hamilcar 
was  revived  and  restored  to  them:  they  saw  the  same 
vigorous  countenance,  the  same  piercing  eye,  the  same  com- 
plexion and  features.  But  in  a  short  time  his  behaviour 
occasioned  this  resemblance  of  his  father  to  contribute  the 
least  towards  his  gaining  their  favour.  And,  in  truth,  never 
was  there  a  genius  more  happily  formed  for  two  things 
most  manifestly  contrary  to  each  other — to  obey  and  to 
command.  This  made  it  difficult  to  determine,  whether  the 
general  or  soldiers  loved  him  most.  Where  any  enterprise 
required  vigour  and  valour  in  the  performance,  Asdrubal 
always  chose  him  to  command  at  the  executing  of  it ;  nor 
were  the  troops  ever  more  confident  of  success,  or  more 
intrepid,  than  when  he  was  at  their  head.  None  ever  showed 
greater  bravery  in  undertaking  hazardous  attempts,  or  more 
presence  of  mind  and  conduct  in  the  execution  of  them.  No 
hardship  could  fatigue  his  body,  or  daunt  his  courage :  he 
could  equally  bear  cold  and  hoat.  The  necessary  refection 
of  nature,  not  the  pleasure  of  his  palate,  he  solely  regarded 
in  his  meals.  He  made  no  distinction  of  day  and  night  in 
his  watching,  or  taking  rest;  and  appropriated  no  time  to 
sleep,  but  what  remained  after  he  had  completed  his  duty : 
he  never  sought  for  a  soft  or  a  retired  place  of  repose ;  but 
was  often  seen  lying  on  the  bare  ground,  wrapped  in  a  soldier's 
cloak,  amongst  the  sentinels  and  guards.  He  did  not  dis- 
tinguish himself  from  his  companions  by  the  magnificence 
of  his  dress,  but  by  the  quality  of  his  horse  and  arms.  At 
the  same  time,  he  was  by  fiir  the  best  foot  and  horse  soldier 
in  the  army ;  ever  the  foremost  in  a  charge,  and  the  last 
who  left  the  field  after  the  battle  was  begun.  These  shining 
qualities  were,  however,  balanced  by  great  vices — ^inhuman 
cruelty,  more  than  Carthagenian  treachery,  no  respect 
for  truth  or  honour,  no  fear  of  the  gods,  no  regard  for  the 
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tanctitj  of  oaths,  no  sense  of  religion.  With  a  ^Espoffltioo 
thus  chequered  with  Tirtaes  and  Tioes,  he  serred  three  years 
under  Asdmbal,  without  n^;lecting  to  pry  into,  or  perfcMm, 
any  thing  that  could  ocmtribnte  to  mtke  him  hereafter  a 
complete  generaL 


Yin.— *THS   OCCUPATIONS   OF   ALSXAHDEB  SEYEBUS. 

The  simple  joomal  of  his  ordinary  occupations  exhibits  a 
pleasing  picture  of  an  accomplished  emperor,  and,  with 
some  allowance  for  the  difference  of  manners,  might  well 
deserve  the  imitation  of  modem  princes.  Alexander  rose 
early ;  the  first  moments  of  the  day  were  consecrated  to 
private  devotion,  and  his  domestic  chapel  was  filled  with  the 
images  of  those  heroes  who,  by  improving  or  reforming 
human  life,  had  deserved  the  grateful  reverence  of  posterity. 
But,  as  he  deemed  the  service  of  mankind  the  most  accept- 
able worship  of  the  gods,  the  greatest  part  of  his  morning 
hours  was  employed  in  his  council,  where  he  discussed  public 
affairs,  and  determined  private  causes,  with  a  patience  and 
discretion  above  his  years.  The  dryness  of  business  was 
relieved  by  the  charms  of  literature ;  and  a  portion  of  time 
was  always  set  apart  for  his  favourite  studies  of  poetry, 
history,  and  philosophy.  The  works  of  Virgil  and  Horace, 
the  republics  of  Plato  and  Cicero,  formed  his  taste,  enlarged 
liis  understanding,  and  gave  him  the  noblest  ideas  of  men 
and  government.  The  exercises  of  the  body  succeeded  to 
those  of  the  mind ;  and  Alexander,  who  was  tall,  active,  and 
robust,  surpassed  most  of  his  equals  in  the  gymnastic  arts. 
Refreshed  by  the  use  of  the  bath,  and  a  slight  dinner,  he 
resumed,  with  new  vigour,  the  business  of  the  day ;  and,  till 
the  hour  of  supper,  the  principal  meal  of  the  Romans,  he 
was  attended  by  his  secretaries,  with  whom  he  read  and 
answered  the  multitude  of  letters,  memorials,  and  petitions, 
that  must  have  been  addressed  to  the  master  of  the  greatest 
part  of  the  world.    His  table  was  served  with  the  most 
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frugal  simplicity ;  and,  wheneyer  lie  was  at  liberty  to  con- 
sult his  own  inclination,  the  company  consisted  of  a  few 
select  friends,  men  of  learning  and  yirtue,  amongst  whom 
Ulpian  was  constantly  invited.  Their  conversation  was 
familiar  and  instructive ;  and  the  pauses  were  occasionally 
enlivened  by  the  recital  of  some  pleasing  composition,  which 
supplied  the  place  of  the  dancers,  comedians,  and  even  gla- 
diators, so  frequently  summoned  to  the  tables  of  the  rich 
and  luxurious  Romans.  The  dress  of  Alexander  was  plain 
and  modest,  his  demeanour  courteous  and  affable :  at  the 
proper  hours  his  palace  was  opened  to  all  his  subjects,  but 
the  voice  of  a  crier  was  heard,  as  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries, 
pronouncing  the  same  salutary  admonition:  "Let  none 
enter  these  holy  walls,  unless  he  is  conscious  of  a  pure  and 
innocent  mind." 


IX. GHARACTEK    OF   THE   ANTONINES. 

Trans  Artonihtjs  Pius  has  been  justly  denominated  a 
second  Numa.  The  same  love  of  religion,  justice,  and 
peace,  was  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  both  princes. 
But  the  situation  of  the  latter  opened  a  much  larger  field 
for  the  exercise  of  these  virtues.  Numa  could  only  prevent 
a  few  neighbouring  villages  from  plundering  each  other's 
harvests.  Antoninus  diffused  order  and  tranquillity  over 
the  greatest  part  of  the  earth.  His  reign  is  marked  by  the 
rare  advantage  of  furnishing  very  few  materials  for  history, 
which  is,  indeed,  little  more  than  the  register  of  the  crimes, 
follies,  and  misfortunes  of  mankind.  In  private  life  he  was 
an  amiable,  as  well  as  a  good  man.  The  native  simplicity 
of  his  virtue  was  a  stranger  to  vanity  or  affectation.  He 
enjoyed,  with  moderation,  the  conveniences  of  his  fortune, 
and  the  innocent  pleasures  of  society ;  and  the  benevolence 
of  his  soul  displayed  itself  in  a  cheerful  serenity  of  temper. 
The  virtue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninun  was  of  a  more 
severe  and  laborious  kind.    It  was  the  well- earned  harvest 
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of  many  a  learned  oonfisreiioe,  of  maiij  a  patient  lectore* 
and  many  a  midni^t  Incafaration.    At  tlie  age  of  twelve 
jean  he  embraced  the  rigid  fjBtem  of  the  Stoics,  irbich 
taught  him  to  submit  his  body  to  his  mind,  his  pasaooa  to 
his  reason ;  to  consider  Tirtne  as  the  onljr  good,  vice  as  t^ 
only  evil,  all  things  external  as  things  indifferent.     Hia 
meditations,  composed  in  the  tnmak  ci  a  camp,  are  stiD 
extant ;  and  he  even  condescended  to  gire  leasons  of  philo- 
sophy, in  a  more  public  manner  than  was  perhaps  consistent 
with  the  modesty  of  a  sage  or  the  dignity  of  an  emperor. 
But  his  life  was  the  noblest  commentary  on  the  precepts  of 
Zeno.    He  was  severe  to  himself,  indulgent  to  the  imper- 
fisctions  of  others,  just  and  beneficent  to  all  mankind.     He 
regretted  that  Avidius  Casnus,  who  excited  rebellion  in 
Syria,  had  disappointed  him,  by  a  voluntary  death,  of  the 
pleasure  of  converting  an  enemy  into  a  friend;  and  he  jus- 
tified the  sincerity  of  that  sentiment,  by  moderating  the  zeal 
of  the  senate  against  the  adherents  of  the  traitor.    War  he 
detested,  as  the  disgrace  and  calamity  of  human  nature ; 
but  when  the  necessity  of  a  just  defence  called  upon  him  to 
take  up  arms,  he  readily  exposed  his  person  to  eight  winter 
campaigns  on  the  frozen  banks  of  the  Danube,  the  severity 
of  which  was  at  last  fatal  to  the  weakness  of  his  constitB- 
tion.    His  memory  was  revered  by  a  grateful  posterity;  and 
above  a  century  after  his  death,  many  persons  preserved 
the  image  of  Marcus  Antoninus  among   those  of  thdr 
household  gods. 


X.—- <;habacteb  of  alfbbd. 


Thx  merit  of  this  prince,  both  in  private  and  public  life, 
may  with  advantage  be  set  in  opposition  to  that  of  any 
monarch  or  citizen,  which  the  annals  of  any  age  or  any 
nation  can  present  to  u».  He  seems,  indeed,  to  be  the  com- 
plete model  of  that  perfect  character,  which,  under  the 
denomination  of  a  sage  or  wise  man,  the  philosophers  have 
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been  fond  of  delineating,  rather  as  a  fiction  of  their  imagi- 
nation, than  in  hopes  of  ever  seeing  it  reduced  to  practice ; 
80  happily  were  all  his  virtues  tempered  together,  so  justly 
were  they  blended,  and  so  powerfully  did  each  prevent  the 
other  from  exceeding  its  proper  bounds.  He  knew  how  to 
conciliate  the  most  enterprising  spirit  with  the  coolest 
moderation;  the  most  obstinate  perseverance  with  the 
easiest  flexibility ;  the  most  severe  justice  with  the  greatest 
lenity ;  the  greatest  vigour  in  command  with  the  greatest 
affability  of  deportment ;  the  highest  capadty  and  inclina- 
tion for  science  with  the  most  shining  talents  for  action. 
His  civil  and  his  military  virtues  are  almost  equally  the 
objects  of  our  admiration,  excepting  only  that  the  former, 
being  more  rare  among  princes,  as  well  as  more  useful,  seem 
dbiefly  to  challenge  our  applause.  Nature  also,  as  if  desirous 
that  so  bright  a  jnroduction  of  her  skill  should  be  set  in  the 
fairest  light,  had  bestowed  on  him  all  bodily  accomplishments, 
vigour  of  limbs,  dignity  of  shape  and  air,  and  a  pleasant, 
engaging,  and  open  countenance.  Fortune  alone,  by  throw- 
ing him  into  that  barbarous  age,  deprived  him  of  historians 
worthy  to  transmit  his  fame  to  posterity ;  and  we  wish  to 
see  him  delineated  in  more  lively  colours  and  with  more 
particular  strokes,  that  we  may  at  least  perceive  some  of 
those  small  specks  and  blemishes,  from  which,  as  a  man,  it  is 
impossible  he  could  be  entirely  exempted. 


XI.— <;habacteb  op  qubcn  xuzabeth. 

Thsbb  are  few  personages  in  history  who  have  been  more 
exposed  to  the  calumny  of  enemies  and  the  adulation  of 
friends,  than  Queen  Elizabeth ;  and  yet  there  scarce  is  any 
whose  reputation  has  been  more  certainly  determined  by  the 
unanimous  consent  of  posterity.  The  unusual  length  of  her 
administration,  and  the  strong  features  of  her  character, 
were  able  to  overcome  all  prejudices;  and,  obliging  her 
detractors  to  abate  much  of  their   invectives,  and  her 
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admirers  Bomewhat  of  their  panegyrics,  have  at  last,  in  spite 
of  political  factions,  and,  what  is  more,  of  religious  animo- 
sities, produced  an  uniform  judgment  with  regard  to  her 
conduct.  Her  vigour,  her  constancy,  her  magnanimity,  her 
penetration,  vigilance,  and  address,  are  allowed  to  merit  the 
highest  praises,  and  appear  not  to  have  been  surpassed  by 
any  person  who  ever  filled  a  throne :  a  conduct  less  rigorous^ 
less  imperious,  more  sincere,  more  indulgent  to  her  people 
would  have  been  requisite  to  form  a  perfect  character.  By 
the  force  of  her  mind  she  controlled  all  her  more  active 
and  stronger  qualities,  and  prevented  them  from  running  into 
excess.  Her  heroism  was  exempted  fh>m  all  temerity,  her 
frugidity  from  avarice,  her  friendship  from  partiality,  her 
enterprise  from  turbulency  and  a  vain  ambition :  she  guarded 
not  herself,  with  equal  care  or  equal  success,  from  lesser 
infirmities  ;  the  rivalship  of  beauty,  the  desire  of  admiration, 
the  jealousy  of  love,  and  the  sallies  of  anger. 

Her  singular  talents  for  government  were  founded  equally 
on  her  temper  and  on  her  capacity.  Endowed  with  a  great 
command  over  herself,  she  soon  obtained  an  uncontrolled 
ascendant  over  the  people ;  and  while  she  merited  all  their 
esteem  by  her  real  virtue,  she  also  engaged  their  affection 
by  her  pretended  ones.  Few  sovereigns  of  England  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  in  more  difficult  circumstances,  and 
none  ever  conducted  the  government  with  such  uniform 
success  and  felicity.  Though  unacquainted  with  the  practice 
of  toleration,  the  true  secret  for  managing  religious  factions, 
she  preserved  her  people,  by  her  superior  prudence,  from 
those  confusions  in  which  theological  controversy  had 
involved  all  the  neighbouring  nations:  and  though  her 
enemies  were  the  most  powerful  princes  of  Europe,  the  most 
active,  the  most  enterprising,  the  least  scrupulous,  she  was 
able,  by  her  vigour,  to  make  deep  impressions  on  their  state ; 
her  own  greatness,  meanwhile,  remaining  untouched  and 
unimpaired. 

The  wise  ministers  and  brave  warriors  who  flourished 
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dimng  ber  reiga  share  the  praise  of  her  success ;  bat, 
instead  of  lessening  the  applause  due  to  her,  they  make 
great  addition  to  it.  They  all  owed  their  advancement 
to  her  choice.  They  were  supported  by  her  constancy; 
and,  with  all  their  ability,  they  w^^e  never  able  to  acquire 
an  undue  ascendant  over  her.  In  her  family,  in  her  court, 
in  her  kingdom,  she  remained  equally  mistress.  The  force 
of  the  tender  passions  was  great  over  her,  but  the  force  of 
her  mind  was  still  superior;  and  the  combat  which  her 
victory  visibly  cost  her,  serves  only  to  display  the  firmness  of 
her  resolution,  and  the  loftiness  of  her  ambitious  sentiments. 
The  fame  of  this  princess,  though  it  has  surmounted  the 
prejudices  both  of  faction  and  of  bigotry,  yet  lies  still 
•exposed  to  another  prejudice,  which  is  more  durable,  because 
more  natural,  and  which,  according  to  the  difiTerent  views 
in  which  we  survey  her,  is  capable  either  of  exalting  beyond 
measure,  or  diminishing  the  lustre  of  her  character.  This 
prejudice  is  founded  on  the  consideration  of  her  sex. 
When  we  contemplate  her  as  a  woman,  we  are  apt  to  be 
fitruck  with  the  highest  admiration  of  her  qualities  and 
extensive  capacity;  but  we  are  also  apt  to  require  some 
more  soilness  of  disposition,  some  greater  lenity  of  temper, 
some  of  those  amiable  weaknesses  by  which  her  sex  is  dis- 
tinguished. But  the  true  method  of  estimating  her  meiit  is,  to 
lay  aside  all  these  considerations,  and  to  consider  her  merely 
as  a  rational  being,  placed  in  authorky,  and  intrusted  with  the 
government  of  mankind.  We  may  find  it  difiicult  to  recon- 
cile our  fancy  to  her  as  a  woman;  but  her  qualities  as  a 
sovereign,  though  with  some  considerable  exceptions,  are  the 
pbject  of  undisputed  applause  and  approbation. 


XII CHARACTER   OF   MARY   QUEEN   OF   SCOTS. 

To  aU  the  charms  of  beauty,  and  the  utmost  elegance  of 
external  form,  Mary  added  those  accomplishments  which 
render  their  impression  irresistible.    Polite,  affable,  insinu^ 
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ating,  spri^tlj',  and  capable  of  speaking  and  of  wiiixag 
with  eqnal  ease  and  dignity.  Sudden,  however,  and  violent 
In  all  her  attachments,  because  her  heart  was  warm  and 
nnsospicious.  Impatient  of  contradiction,  because  she  had 
been  accustomed  from  her  infancy  to  be  treated  as  a  queen. 

No  stranger,  on  some  occasions,  to  dissimulation ;  which, 
in  that  perfidious  court  where  she  received  her  educatum, 
was  reckoned  among  the  necessary  arts  of  government 
Not  insensible  to  flattery,  or  unconscious  of  that  pleasure 
with  which  almost  every  woman  beholds  the  influence  of 
her  own  beauty.  Formed  with  the  qualities  that  we  love, 
not  with  the  talents  that  we  admire,  she  was  an  agreeable 
woman  rather  than  an  illustrious  queen. 

The  vivacity  of  her  spirit,  not  sufficiently  tempered  with 
sound  judgment,  and  the  warmth  of  her  heart,  which  was 
not  at  all  times  under  the  restraint  of  discretion,  betrayed 
her  both  into  errors  and  into  crimes.  To  say  that  she  was 
always  unfortunate,  will  not  account  for  that  long  and  almost 
uninterrupted  succession  of  calamities  which  befd  her ;  we 
must  likewise  add,  that  she  was  often  imprudent.  Her 
passion  for  Damly  was  rash,  youthful,  and  excessive.  And, 
though  the  sudden  transition  to  the  opposite  extreme  was 
the  natural  effect  of  her  ill-requited  love,  and  of  his  ingra- 
titude, insolence,  and  brutality;  yet  neither  these,  nor 
Bothwell*s  artful  address  and  important  services,  can  justify 
her  attachment  to  that  noblenum.  Even  the  manners  of  the 
age,  licentious  as  they  were,  are  no  apology  for  this  unhappy 
passion ;  nor  can  they  induce  us  to  look  on  that  tragical  and 
infamous  scene  which  followed  upon  it,  with  less  abhorrence. 
Humanity  will  draw  a  veil  over  this  part  of  her  character, 
which  it  cannot  approve;  and  may  perhaps  prompt  some  to 
impute  her  actions  to  her  situation,  more  than  to  her  dispoei* 
tions ;  and  to  lament  the  unhappiness  of  the  former,  rather 
than  accuse  the  perverseness  of  the  latter.  Mary's  suiB^rings 
exceed,  both  in  degree  and  in  duration,  those  tragical  dia* 
tresses  which  fancy  has  feigned  to  excite  sorrow  and  com- 
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miseratioii ;  and  while  we  avarvey  them,  we  are  apt  altogether 
to  forget  her  frailties :  we  think  of  her  faults  with  less 
indignation ;  and  approTe  of  our  tears,  as  if  they  were  shed 
for  a  person  who  had  attfuned  much  nearer  to  pure  virtue. 

With  regard  to  the  queen's  person,  a  circumstance  not  to 
be  omitted  in  writing  the  history  of  a  female  reign,  all  con- 
temporary authors  i^ree  in  ascribing  to  Mary  the  utmost 
beauty  of  countenance,  and  elegance  of  shape,  of  which  the 
human  form  is  capable.  Her  hair  was  black,  though, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  that  age,  she  frequently  wore 
borrowed  locks,  and  of  different  colours.  Her  eyes  were  a 
dark  gray,  her  complexion  was  exqui»tely  fine,  and  her 
hands  and  arms  remarkably  delicate  both  as  to  shape  and 
colour.  Her  stature  was  of  an  height  that  rose  to  the 
majestic.  She  danced,  she  walked,  and  rode  with  equal 
grace.  Her  taste  for  music  was  just ;  and  she  both  sung 
and  played  upon  the  lute  with  uncommon  skill.  Towards 
the  end  of  her  life  she  began  to  grow  fat;  and  her  long 
confinement,  and  the  coldness  of  the  houses  in  which  she 
was  imprisoned,  brought  on  a  rheumatism,  which  deprived 
her  of  the  use  of  her  limbs.  No  man,  says  Brantome,  ever 
beheld  her  person  without  admiration  and  love,  or  will  read 
her  history  without  sorrow. 


XIU. — CHABACTEB  OF  JAMES  I. 

No  prince,  so  little  enterprising  and  so  inoffensive,  was 
ever  so  much  exposed  to  the  opposite  extremes  of  calumny 
and  flattery,  of  satire  and  panegyric.  And  the  factions 
which  began  in  his  time,  being  still  continued,  have  made 
his  character  be  as  much  disputed  to  this  day,  as  is  com- 
monly that  of  princes  who  are  our  contemporaries.  Many 
virtues,  however,  it  must  be  owned,  he  was  possessed  of;  but 
scarce  any  of  them  pure,  or  free  from  the  contagion  of  the 
neighbourmg  vices.  His  generosity  bordered  on  profusion, 
his  learning  on  pedantry,  his  pacific  disposition  on  pusil* 
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laniimt7,  his  wisdom  on  cmming,  his  friendship  on  light 
fancj  and  boyish  fondness.  While  he  imagined  that  he  was 
only  maintaining  his  own  authority,  he  may  p^haps  be  sus- 
pected, in  a  few  of  his  actions,  and  still  more  of  his  preten- 
sions, to  have  somewhat  encroached  on  the  liberties  of  his 
people:  while  he  endeayoured,  by  an  exact  neutrality,  to 
acquire  the  good-will  of  all  his  neighbours,  he  was  able  to 
preserve  fully  the  esteem  and  regard  of  none.  His  capacity 
was  considerable ;  but  fitter  to  discourse  on  general  maxims 
than  to  conduct  any  intricate  business :  his  intentions  were 
just ;  but  more  adapted  to  the  conduct  of  private  life,  than 
to  the  government  of  kingdoms.  Awkward  in  his  person 
and  ungainly  in  his  manners,  he  was  ill  qualified  to  command 
respect ;  partial  and  undisceming  in  his  afiections,  he  was 
little  fitted  to  acquire  general  love.  Of  a  feeble  temper  more 
than  of  a  frail  judgment ;  exposed  to  our  ridicule  from  his 
vanity ;  but  exempt  from  our  hatred  by  his  freedom  from 
pride  and  arrogance.  And  upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  pro- 
nounced of  his  character,  that  all  his  quahties  were  sullied 
with  weakness  and  embellished  by  humanity.  Of  political 
courage  he  certainly  was  destitute;  and  thence  chiefly  is 
derived  the  strong  prejudice  whidi  prevails  against  his  per- 
sonal bravery — an  inference,  however,  which  must  be  owned, 
from  general  experience,  to  be  extremely  fallacious. 


XIY. — ^THE  FOUR  I.EABNED   AGES. 

It  is  a  singular  phenomenon,  and  one  which  has  ofren 
employed  the  speculations  of  curious  men,  that  writers  and 
artists,  most  distinguished  for  their  parts  and  genius,  have 
generally  appeared  in  considerable  numbers  at  a  time. 
Some  ages  have  been  remarkably  barren  in  them ;  while  at 
other  periods  Nature  seems  to  have  exerted  herself  with 
more  than  ordinary  effort,  and  to  have  poured  them  forth 
with  a  profuse  fertility. 
Various  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  this.    Some  of 
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tLe  moral  causes  are  obvioiis ;  such  as  favourable  circom- 
fitances  of  government  and  of  manners,  encouragement 
from  great  men ;  and  emulation  excited  among  the  men  of 
genius. 

But  as  these  have  been  thought  inadequate  to  the  whole 
effect,  physical  causes  have  been  also  assigned ;  and  aome 
writers  have  collected  many  observations  on  the  infiuenoe 
which  the  air,  the  climate,  and  other  natural  objects  may 
be  supposed  to  have  upon  genius.  But  whatever  the  causes 
be,  the  fact  is  certain,  that  there  have  been  periods  or  ages 
of  the  world  much  more  distinguished  than  others  for  the 
extraordinary  production  of  genius. 

Learned  men  have  marked  out  four  of  these  happy  ages. 
The  first  is  the  Grecian  age,  which  commenced  near  the  time 
of  the  Feloponnesian  war,  and  extended  till  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great ;  within  which  period  we  have  Hero- 
dotus, Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle, 
Demosthenes,  j^schines,  Lysias,  Isocrates,  Pindar,  ^schy- 
lus,  Euripides,  Sophocles,  Aristophanes.  Menander,  Anacreon 
Theocritus,  Lysippus,  Appelles,  Phidias,  and  Praxiteles. 

The  second  is  the  Roman,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
the  Augustan  age,  included  nearly  within  the  days  of  Julius 
Csesar  and  Augustus,  affording  us  Catullus,  Lucretius, 
Terence,  Virgil,  Horace,  Tibullus,  Propertius,  Ovid,  Phae* 
drus,  Caesar,  Cicero,  Livy,  Sallust,  Varro,  and  Vitruvius. 

The  third  age  is  that  of  the  restoration  of  learning,  under 
the  Popes  Julius  II.  and  Leo  X.,  when  flourished  Ariosto, 
Tasso,  Sannazarius,  Yida,  Machiavel,  Guicciardini,  Davila, 
Erasmus,  Paul  Jovius,  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  Titian, 
Aldus,  and  the  Stephani. 

The  fourth  comprehends  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Queen 
Anne,  when  there  flourished  in  France,  Comeille,  Racine^ 
Moliere,  De  Retz,  Fontaine,  Boileau,  Rousseau,  Bossnet^ 
Fenelon,  Bourdaloue,  Fontanelle,  Masillon,  Pascal,  Male- 
branche,  Bruyere,  and  Bayle;  and  in  England,  Dryden, 
Pope,  Addison,  Prior,  Swift,  Pamell,  Arbuthaot,  Congreve* 
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Otway,  Yoniig,  Rower  Atterbury,  Shaftesbury,  Bolingbroke, 
Tillotfion,  Temple,  Boyle,  Locke,  Newton,  and  Clarke. 

Other  ages  of  learning  will  doubtless  be  characterized  by 
posterity,  and  we  may  hope  that  our  own  will  not  be  deemed 
unworthy  of  such  distinction. 


XY. — GHARACTEB  OF  MB.  FITT. 

Thb  secretary  stood  alone.  Modem  degeneracy  had  not 
reached  him.  Original  and  unaccommodatingi  the  features 
of  his  character  had  the  hardihood  of  antiquity.  His  august 
mind  overawed  majesty  itself;  and  one  of  his  sovereigns 
thought  royalty  so  impaired  in  his  presence,  that  he  con- 
spired to  remove  him,  in  order  to  be  relieved  from  his 
superiority.  No  state  chicanery,  no  narrow  system  of 
vicious  politics,  no  idle  contest  for  ministerial  victories, 
sunk  him  to  the  vulgar  level  of  the  great ;  but,  overbearing, 
persuasive,  and  impracticable,  his  object  was  England,  his 
ambition  was  fame.  Without  dividing,  he  destroyed  party ; 
without  corrupting,  he  made  a  venal  age  unanimous.  France 
sunk  beneath  him.  With  one  hand  he  smote  the  house  of 
Bourbon,  and  wielded  in  the  other  the  democracy  of  England. 
The  sight  of  his  mind  waa  infinite ;  and  his  schemes  were  to 
affect,  not  England,  not  the  present  age  only,  but  Europe 
and  posterity.  Wonderful  were  the  means  by  which  these 
schemes  were  accomplished ;  always  seasonable,  always  ade- 
quate, the  suggestions  of  an  understanding  animated  by 
ardour,  and  enlightened  by  prophecy. 

The  ordinary  feelings  which  make  life  amiable  and  indo- 
lent, were  unknown  to  him.  No  domestic  difficulties,  no 
domestic  weakness,  reached  him;  but,  aloof  from  the 'sordid 
oocurrenoes  of  life,  and  unsullied  by  its  intercourse,  he  came 
occasionally  into  our  system,  to  counsel  and  to  decide. 

A  character  so  exalted,  so  strenuous,  so  various,  so 
Authoritative,  astonished  a  corrupt  age;  and  the  treasury 
trembled  at  the  name  of  Pitt,  through  all  her  classes  of 
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venalitj.  Corraption  imagined,  indeed,  that  she  had  found 
defects  in  this  statesman,  and  talked  mnch  of  the  inconsis- 
tency of  his  glory,  and  mnch  of  the  ruin  of  his  victories ; 
but  the  history  of  his  country,  and  the  calamities  of  the 
enemy,  answered  and  refuted  her. 

Nor  were  his  political  abilities  his  only  talents :  his  elo-> 
qnence  was  an  era  in  the  senate,  peculiar  and  spontaneous, 
familiarly  expressing  gigantic  sentiments  and  instinctire 
wisdom;  not  like  the  torrent  of  Demosthenes,  or  the 
splendid  conflagration  of  Tally;  it  resembled  sometimes 
the  thunder,  and  sometimes  the  music,  of  the  spheres.  Like 
Murray,  he  did  not  conduct  the  understanding  through  the 
painful  subtilty  of  argumentation;  nor  was  he,  like  Towns- 
end,  for  ever  on  the  rack  of  exertion ;  but  rather  lightened 
upon  the  subject,  and  reached  the  point  by  the  flashings  of 
his  mind,  which,  like  those  of  his  eyes,  were  felt,  but  could 
not  be  followed. 

Upon  the  whole,  there  was  in  this  man  something  that 
could  create,  subvert,  or  reform ;  an  understanding,  a  spirit, 
and  an  eloquence,  to  summon  mankind  to  society,  or  to  break 
the  bonds  of  slavery  asunder,  and  to  rule  the  wildness  of  free 
minds  with  unbounded  authority;  something  that  could 
establish  or  overwhelm  empire,  and  strike  a  blow  in  the 
world  that  should  resound  through  the  universe. 


XYI. — CHABACTEB  OF  HIM  AS  BABL  OF  CHATHAM. 

His  genius,  like  Burke's,  burned  brightest  at  the  last.  The 
spark  of  liberty,  which  had  lain  concealed  and  dormant, 
buried  under  the  dirt  and  rubbish  of  state  intrigue  and 
vulgar  faction,  now  met  with  congenial  matter,  and  kindled 
up  '*  a  flame  of  sacred  vehemence'*  in  his  breast.  It  burst 
forth  with  a  fury  and  a  splendour  that  might  have  awed 
the  world,  and  made  kings  tremble.  He  spoke  as  a  man 
should  speak,  because  he  felt  as  a  man  should  feel,  in  such 
circumstances.    He  came  forward  as  the  advocate  of  liberty. 
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M  the  defender  of  the  rights  of  his  feUow-citizens,  as  the 
enemy  of  tyranny,  as  the  friend  of  his  coantry  and  of  man- 
kind. He  did  not  stand  np  to  make  a  vain  display  of  his 
talents,  but  to  discharge  a  duty,  to  maintain  that  cause 
which  lay  nearest  to  hb  heart,  to  preserve  the  ark  of  the 
British  constitution  from  ev^ry  sacrilegious  touch,  as  the 
high-priest  of  his  calling,  with  a  pious  zeal.  The  feelings 
and  the  rights  of  Englbhmen  were  enshrined  in  his  heart ; 
and  with  their  united  force,  braced  every  nerve,  possessed 
erery  faculty,  and  communicated  warmth  and  vital  energy 
to  every  part  of  his  being.  The  whole  man  moved  under 
this  impulse.  He  felt  the  cause  of  liberty  as  his  own.  He 
resented  every  injury  done  to  her  as  an  injury  done  to  him- 
self; and  every  attempt  to  defend  it,  as  an  insult  upon  his 
understanding.  He  did  not  stay  to  dispute  about  words, 
about  nice  distinctions,  about  triHing  forms.  He  laughed  at 
the  little  attempts  of  little  retailers  of  logic  to  entangle  him 
in  senseless  argument.  He  did  not  come  there  as  to  a 
debating  club,  or  law  court,  to  start  questions,  and  hunt 
them  down  ;  to  wind  and  unwind  the  web  of  sophistry ;  to 
pick  out  the  threads,  and  untie  every  knot  with  scrupulous 
exactness ;  to  bandy  lo^c  with  every  pretender  to  a  para- 
dox ;  to  examine,  to  sift  evidence ;  to  dissect  a  doubt,  and 
halve  a  scruple;  to  weigh  folly  and  knavery  in  scales 
together,  and  see  on  which  side  the  balance  preponderated ; 
to  prove  that  liberty,  truth,  virtue,  and  justice  were  good 
things,  or  that  slavery  and  corruption  were  bad  things.  He 
did  not  try  to  prove  those  trulhs  which  did  not  require  any 
proof,  but  to  make  others  feel  them  with  the  same  force  that 
he  did ;  and  to  tear  off  the  flimsy  disguises  with  which  the 
sycophants  of  power  attempted  to  cover  them.  The  business 
of  an  orator  is  not  to  convince,  but  persuade;  not  to  inform, 
but  to  rouse  the  mind  ;  to  build  upon  the  habitual  prejudices 
of  mankind  (for  reason  of  itself  will  do  nothing),  and  to  add 
feeling  to  prejudice,  and  action  to  feeling. 
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XVn ^THE  CHARACTER  OP  ME.  C.  J.  POX. 

Mb.  Fox  excelled  all  his  contemporaries  in  the  extent  of  hiB 
knowledge,  in  the  clearness  and  distinctness  of  his  views,  in 
quickness  of  apprehension,  in  plain,  practical  common  sense^ 
hi  the  full,  strong,  and  absolute  possession  of  his  subject.  A 
measure  was  no  sooner  proposed,  than  he  seemed  to  have 
an  instantaneous  and  intuitive  perception  of  all  its  various 
bearings  and  consequences ;  of  the  manner  in  which  it  would 
operate  on  the  different  classes  of  society,  on  commerce  or 
agriculture,  on  our  domestic  or  foreign  policy ;  of  the 
difficulties  attending  its  execution ;  in  a  word,  of  all  its 
practical  results,  and  the  comparative  advantages  to  be 
gained,  either  by  adopting  or  rejecting  it.  He  was  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  interests  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  community,  with  the  minute  and  complicated  details  of 
political  economy,  with  our  external  relations,  with  the  views, 
the  resources,  and  the  maxims  of  other  states.  He  was  master 
of  all  those  facts  and  circumstances  which  it  was'  necess<ary  to 
know,  in  order  to  judge  fairly,  and  determine  wisely;  and 
he  knew  them  not  loosely  or  liglitly,  but  in  number,  weight, 
and  measure.  He  had  also  stored  his  memory  by  reading 
and  general  study,  and  improved  his  understanding  by  the 
lamp  of  history.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  opinions 
and  sentiments  of  the  best  authors,  with  the  maxims  of  the 
most  profound  politicians,  with  the  causes  of  the  rise  and  fiJl 
of  states,  with  the  general  passions  of  men,  with  the  charac- 
ters of  dillerent  nations,  and  the  laws  and  constitution  of  his 
own  coimtry.  Ho  was  a  man  of  a  capacious,  powerful,  and 
highly  cultivated  intellect.  No  man  could  know  more  than 
he  knew ;  no  man's  knowledge  could  be  more  sound,  more 
plain  and  useful ;  no  man's  knowledge  could  lie  in  more 
connected  and  tangibhs  masses ;  no  man  could  be  more  per* 
fectly  master  of  his  ideas,  could  reason  upon  them  more 
closely,  or  decide  upon  them  more  impartially.  His  mind 
was  full,  even  to  overflowing.     He  was  so  habitually  con- 
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▼enant  with  the  most  intricate  and  oomprehensiye  trams  of 
thought,  or  such  was  the  natural  yigour  and  exuberance  of 
his  mind,  that  he  seemed  to  recall  them  without  any  effort. 
His  ideas  quarrelled  for  utterance.  Instead  of  ever  being  at 
a  loss  for  them,  he  was  obliged  rather  to  repress  and  rein 
them  in,  lest  they  should  overwhelm  and  confound,  instead 
of  informing  the  understandings  of  his  hearers.     J£  to  this 
we  add  the  ardour  and  natural  impetuositj  of  his  mind,  his 
quick  sensibility,  his  eagerness  in  the  defence  of  truth,  and 
his  impatience  of  every  thing  that  looked  like  trick,  or  arti- 
fice, or  affectation,  we  shall  be  able,  in  some  measure,  to 
account  for  the  character  of  his  eloquence.    His  thoughts 
came  crowding  in  toe  fast  for  the  slow  and  mechanical  pro- 
cess of  speech.    What  he  saw  in  an  instant,  he  could  only 
express  imperfectly,  word  by  word,  and  sentence  after  sen- 
tence.   He  would,  if  he  could,  **  have  bared  his  swelling 
heart,"  and  laid  open  at  once  the  rich  treasures  of  knowledge 
with  which  his  bosom  was  fraught.    It  is  no  wonder,  that 
this  difference  between  the  rapidity  of  his  feelings,  and  the 
formal  round-about  method  of  communicating  them,  should 
produce  some  disorder  in  his  frame ;  that  the  throng  of  his 
ideas  should  try  to  overleap  the  narrow  boundaries  which 
confined  them,  and  tumultuously  break  down  their  prison, 
doors,  instead  of  waiting  to  be  let  out,  one  by  one,  and  fol- 
lowing patiently,  at  due  intervals,  and  with  mock  dignity, 
like  poor  dependents,  in  the  train  of  words ;  that  he  should 
express  himself  in  hurried  sentences,  in  involuntary  excla- 
mations, by  vehement  gestures,  by  sudden  starts  and  bursts 
of  passion.    Every  thing  showed  the  agitation  of  his  mind. 
His  tongue  faltered,  his  voice  became  almost  suffocated,  and 
his  fiice  was  bathed  in  tears.    He  was  lost  in  the  magnitude 
of  his  subject.    He  reeled  and  staggered  under  the  load  of 
fueling  which  oppressed  him.    He  rolled  like  the  sea  beaten 
by  a  tempest.     It  was  his  union  of  the  zeal  of  the  patriot, 
with  the  enlightened  knowledge  of  the  statesman,  that  gave 
to  the  eloquence  of  Fox  its  more  than  mortal  energy ;  that 
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warmed,  expanded,  penetrated  every  bosom.  He  relied  on 
tlie  force  of  truth  and  nature  alone:  the  refinements  of 
philosophy,  the  pomp  and  pageantry  of  the  imagination,  were 
forgotten,  or  seemed  light  and  frivolous ;  the  fate  of  nations, 
the  welfare  of  millions,  hung  suspended  as  he  spoke ;  a  tor- 
rent of  manly  eloquence  poured  from  his  heart,  bore  down 
every  thing  in  its  course,  and  surprised  into  a  momentary 
sense  of  human  feeling,  the  breathing  corpses,  the  wire- 
moved  puppets,  the  stuffed  figures,  the  flexible  machinery, 
"  the  deaf  and  dumb"  things  of  a  court. 


MORAL  AND   DIDACTIC  READINGS.i 

I. — PIETY  BECOMMEMPED  TO  THE  YOUMG. 

What  I  shall  first  recommend  is,  piety  to  God.  With  this 
I  begin,  both  as  the  foundation  of  good  morals,  and  as  a  dis- 
position particularly  graceful  and  becoming  in  youth.  To  be 
void  of  it,  argues  a  cold  heart,  destitute  of  some  of  the  best 
affections  which  belong  to  that  age.  Youth  is  the  season  of 
warm  and  generous  emotions.  The  heart  should  then  spon- 
taneously rise  into  the  admiration  of  what  is  great ;  glow 
with  the  love  of  what  is  fair  and  excellent ;  and  melt  at  the  dis- 
covery of  tenderness  and  goodness.  Where  can  any  object  be 
found  so  proper  to  kindle  those  affections  as  the  Father  of 
the  universe,  and  the  Author  of  all  felicity  ?  Unmoved  by 
veneration,  can  you  contemplate  that  grandeur  and  majesty 
which  his  works  everywhere  display  ?  Untouched  by  gra- 
titude, can  you  view  that  profusion  of  good  which,  in  this 
pleasing  season  of  life,  his  beneficent  hand  pours  around 
yon?  Happy  in  the  love  and  affection  of  those  with  whom 
you  are  connected,  look  up  to  the  Supreme  Being  as  the 
inspirer  of  all  the  iriendship  which  has  ever  been  shown  you 
by  others ;  Himself  your  best  and  your  first  friend :  formerly, 

the  supporter  of  your  infiincy,  and  the  guide  of  your  child- 

*^  ■-,■■.    '. . .  .  —       -   -     ■  -  [ 

^  Generally  speaking,  in  readings  of  this  kind  the  tone  of  voice 
•honld  heffrave  or  terums,  and  the  Buuiner  impresswe.  See  note  S,  p.  23S. 
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hood ;  now,  tbe  guanlian  of  your  yoath,  and  the  bope  of 
your  coming  years.  View  religioiis  homage  as  a  natural 
expression  of  gratitude  to  Him  for  all  His  goodness.  Con- 
aider  it  as  the  service  of  the  God  of  your  fathers :  of  Him  to 
whom  your  parents  devoted  yon :  of  Him  whom,  in  former 
ages,  your  ancestors  honoured ;  and  by  whom  they  are  now 
rewarded  and  blessed  in  heaven.  Connected  with  so  many 
tender  sensibilities  of  soul,  let  religion  be  with  you,  not  the 
cold  and  barren  offspring  of  speculation,  but  the  warm  and 
vigorous  dictate  of  the  heart. 


n HODESTT  AND  DOCIUTT. 

To  piety  join  modesty  and  docility,  reverence  of  your 
parents,  and  submission  to  those  who  are  your  superiors  in 
knowledge,  in  station,  and  in  years.  Dependence  and 
obedience  belong  to  youth.  Modesty  is  one  of  its  chief 
ornaments ;  and  has  ever  been  esteemed  a  presage  of  rising 
merit.  WTien  entering  on  the  career  of  life,  it  is  your  part 
not  to  assume  the  reins  as  yet  into  your  hands ;  but  to  com- 
mit yourselves  to  the  guidance  of  the  more  experienced,  and 
to  become  wise  by  the  wisdom  of  those  who  have  gone  before 
you.  Of  all  the  follies  incident  to  youth,  there  are  none 
which  either  deform  its  present  appearance,  or  blast  the 
prospect  of  its  future  prosperity,  more  than  8elf-concdt» 
presumption,  and  obstinacy.  By  checking  its  natural  pro- 
gress in  improvement,  they  fix  it  in  long  immaturity,  and 
frequently  produce  mischiefs  which  can  never  be  repaired. 
Yet  these  are  vices  too  commonly  found  among  the  young. 
Big  with  enterprise,  and  elated  by  hope,  they  iiosolve  to 
trust  for  success  to  none  but  themselves.  Full  of  their  owb 
abilities,  they  deride  the  admonitions  which  arc  given  them 
by  their  friends,  as  the  tiilnorous  suggestions  of  age.  Too 
wise  to  learn,  too  impatient  to  deliberate,  too  forward  to  be 
restrained,  they  plunge,  with  precipitant  indiscretion,  into 
the  midst  of  all  the  dangers  with  which  life  abounds. 
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in. — SINCEBITT. 

It  is  necessary  to  recommend  to  you  sincerity  and  troth. 
These  are  the  basis  of  every  virtue.  That  darkness  of 
character,  where  we  can  see  no  heart ;  those  foldings  of  art, 
through  which  no  native  affection  is  allowed  to  penetrate, 
present  an  object  unamiable  in  every  season  of  life,  but  par- 
ticularly odious  in  youth.  If,  at  an  age  when  the  heart  is 
warm,  when  the  emotions  are  strong,  and  when  nature  is 
expected  to  show  herself  free  and  open,  you  can  already 
smile  and  deceive,  what  are  we  to  look  for  when  you  shall 
be  longer  hackneyed  in  the  ways  of  men ;  when  interest  shall 
have  completed  the  obduration  of  your  heart,  and  experi- 
ence shall  have  improved  you  in  all  the  arts  of  guile  ?  Dis- 
simulation in  youth  is  the  forerunner  of  perfidy  in  old  age. 
Its  first  appearance  is  the  fatal  omen  of  growing  depravity 
and  future  shame.  It  degrades  parts  and  learning,  obscures 
the  lustre  of  every  accomplishment,  and  sinks  you  into  con- 
tempt with  God  and  man.  As  you  value,  therefore,  the 
approbation  of  heaven  or  the  esteem  of  the  world,  cultivate 
the  love  of  truth.  In  all  your  proceedings  be  direct  and 
consistent.  Ingenuity  and  candour  possess  the  most  power- 
ful charms ;  they  bespeak  universal  favour,  and  carry  an 
apology  for  almost  every  failing.  The  path  of  truth  is  a 
plain  and  safe  path ;  that  of  falsehood  is  a  perplexing  maze. 
Alter  the  first  departure  from  sincerity,  it  is  not  in  your 
power  to  stop.  One  artifice  unavoidably  leads  on  to  another, 
till,  as  the  intricacy  of  the  labyrinth  increases,  you  are  left 
entangled  in  your  own  snare.  Deceit  discovers  a  little 
mind,  which  stops  at  temporary  expedients,  without  rising 
to  comprehensive  views  of  conduct.  It  betrays,  at  the  same 
time,  a  dastardly  spirit.  It  is  the  resource  of  one  who 
wants  courage  to  avow  his  designs,  or  to  rest  upon  himself. 
Whereas  openness  of  chnvacter  displays  that  generous  bold- 
ness which  ought  to  distinguish  youth.  To  set  out  in  the 
world  with  no  other  principle  than  a  crafty  attention  to 

u2 
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interest,  betokens  one  who  is  destined  for  creeping  tbrongli 
the  inferior  walks  of  life :  but  to  give  an  early  preference  to 
honour  above  gain,  when  they  stand  in  competition;  to 
despise  every  advantage  which  cannot  be  attained  without 
dishonest  arts ;  to  brook  no  meanness,  and  to  stoop  to  no 
dissimulation ;  are  the  indications  of  a  great  mind,  the  pre- 
sages of  future  eminence  and  distinction  in  life.  At  the 
same  time,  this  virtuous  sincerity  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  most  prudent  vi^ance  and  caution.  It  is  opposed  to 
cunning,  not  to  true  wisdom.  It  is  not  the  simplicity  of  a 
weak  and  improvident,  but  the  candour  of  an  enlarged  and 
noble  mind ;  of  one  who  scorns  deceit,  because  he  accounts 
it  both  base  and  unprofitable ;  and  who  seeks  no  disguise, 
because  he  needs  none  to  hide  him. 


IV ^BENEVOLENCB  AND  HUMANITY. 

Youth  is  the  proper  season  for  cultivating  the  benevolent 
and  humane  affisctions.  As  a  great  part  of  your  happiness 
is  to  depend  on  the  connexions  which  you  form  with  others, 
it  is  of  high  importance  that  you  acquire  betimes  the  temper 
and  the  manners  which  will  render  such  connexions  com- 
fortable. Let  a  sense  of  justice  be  the  foundation  of  all 
your  social  qualities.  In  your  most  early  intercourse  with 
the  world,  and  eyen  in  your  youthful  amusements,  let  no 
unfairness  be  found.  Engraye  on  your  mind  that  sacred 
rule  of  "  doing  in  all  things  to  others  according  as  you  wish 
that  they  should  do  unto  you."  For  this  end,  impress  your- 
selves with  a  deep  sense  of  the  original  and  natural  equality 
of  men.  Whatever  advantages  of  birth  or  fortune  you 
possess,  never  display  them  with  an  ostentatious  superiority. 
Leave  the  subordinations  of  rank  to  regulate  the  intercourse 
of  more  advanced  years.  At  present  it  becomes  you  to  act 
among  your  companions  as  man  with  man.  Remember  how 
■unknown  to  you  are. the  vicissitudes  of  the  world ;  and  how 
often  they,  on  whom  ignorant  and  contemptuous  young  men 
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once  looked  down  with  scorn,  have  risen  to  be  their  superiors 
in  future  years.  Compassion  is  an  emotion  of  which  you  ought 
never  to  be  ashamed.  Graceful  in  youth  is  the  tear  of  sym- 
pathy, and  the  heart  that  melts  at  the  tale  of  woe.  Let  not 
ease  and  indulgence  contract  your  afiectiona»  and  wrap  yon 
up  in  selfish  enjoyment.  Accustom  yourselves  to  think  of 
the  distresses  of  human  life — of  the  solitary  cottage,  the 
dying  parent,  and  the  weeping  orphan.  Never  sport  with 
pain  and  distress  in  any  of  your  amusements,  nor  treat  even 
the  meanest  insect  with  wanton  cruelty. 


y, — INDUSTRY   ANP  AFPLICATIOZT. 

Diligence,  industry,  and  proper  improvement  of  time,  are 

material  duties  of  the  young.     To  no  purpose  are  they 

endowed  with  the  best  abilities,  if  they  want  activity  for 

exerting  them.      Unavailing,  in  this  case,  will  be  every 

direction  that  can  be  given  them,  either  for  their  temporal 

or  spiritual  welfare.     In  youth,  the  habits  of  industry  are 

most  easily  acquired;  in  youUi,  the  incentives  to  it  are 

strongest,  from  ambition  and  from  duty,  from  emulation  and 

hope,  and  from  all  the  prospects  which  the  beginning  of  life 

affords.     If,  dead  to  these  calls,  you  already  languish  in 

dothful  inaction,  what  will  be  able  to  quidcen  the  more 

sluggish  current  of  advancing  years  ?     Industry  is  not  only 

ike  instrument    of  improvement,  but  the  foundation  of 

pleasure.    Nothing  is  so  opposite  to  the  true  enjoyment  of 

life  as  the  relaxed  and  feeble  state  of  an  indolent  mind. 

He  who  is  a  stranger  to  industry  may  possess,  but  he  cannot 

enjoy.     For  it  is  labour  only  which  gives  the  relish  to 

pleasure.    It  is  the  appointed  vehide  of  every  good  to 

man.      It  is  the  indiE^nsable  condition  of  our  possessing 

a  sound  mind  in  a  soimd  body.     Sloth  is  so  inconsistent 

with  both,  that  it  is  hard  to  determine  whether  it  be  a  greater 

foe  to  virtue,  or  to  health  and  happiness.    Inactive  as  it  is  in 

itself,  its  effects  are  fatally  poweiiul.    Though  it  appear  a 
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fllowly-flowing  stream,  yet  it  undermines  all  tliat  is  stable 
and  flourishing.    It  not  only  saps  the  foundation  of  every 
yirtne,  but  pours  upon  you  a  deluge  of  crimes  and  evils.    It 
is  like  water,  which  first  putrefies  by  stagnation,  and  then 
sends  up  noxious  vapours,  and  fiUs  the  atmosphere  with  death. 
Fly,  therefore,  from  idleness,  as  the  certain  parent  both  of 
guilt  and  of  ruin.     And  under  idleness  I  include,  not  mere 
inaction  only,  but  all  that  circle  of  trifling  occupations  in 
which  too  many  saunter  away  their  youth;   perpetnalljr 
engaged  in  frivolous  society,  or  public  amusements ;  in  tlw 
labours  of  dress,  or  the  ostentation  of  their  persons.     Is  this 
the  foundation  which  you  lay  for  future  usefiihiess  and 
esteem?    By  such  accomplishments  do  you  hope  to  recom- 
Biend  yourselves  to  the  thinking  part  of  the  world,  and  to 
answer  the  expectations  of  your  friends  and  your  country  ? 
Amusements  youth  requires ;  it  were  vain,  it  were  cruel  to 
prohibit  them.     But,  though  allowable  as  the  relaxaticMi, 
they  are  most  culpable  as  the  bu^ess,  of  the  young.     For 
they  then  become  the  gulf  of  time  and  the  poison  of  the 
mind.    They  foment  bad  passions.    They  weaken  the  manly 
powers.    They  sink  the  native  vigour  of  youth  into  con- 
temptible effeminacy. 

Redeeming  your  time  from  such  dangerous  waste,  seek  to 
fill  it  with  employments  which  you  may  review  with  satis- 
Aiction.  The  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  one  of  the  most 
honourable  occupations  of  youth.  The  desire  of  it  discovers 
a  liberal  mind,  and  is  connected  witii  many  accomplishments 
and  many  virtues.  But,  though  your  train  of  life  should 
not  lead  you  to  study,  the  course  of  education  always  fur- 
nishes proper  employments  to  a  well-disposed  mind. 
Whatever  you  pursue,  be  emulous  to  excel.  Generous 
ambition,  and  sensibility  to  praise,  are,  especially  at  your 
age,  among  the  marks  of  virtue.  Think  not  that  any  afiki- 
enee  of  fortune,  or  any  elevation  of  rank,  exempts  you  from 
the  duties  of  application  and  industry.  Industry  is  the  law 
of  our  being;  it  is  the  demand  of  nature,  of  reason,  and  of 
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God.  Kemember  always,  that  the  years  which  now  pan 
oyer  your  heads  leave  permanent  memorials  behind  them. 
Piom  your  thoughtless  minds  they  may  escape;  but  they 
xemain  in  the  remembrance  of  God.  They  form  an  important 
part  of  the  register  of  your  life.  They  will  hereafter  bear 
testimony,  either  for  or  against  you,  at  that  day,  when,  for 
all  your  actions,  but  particularly  for  the  employments  of 
youtli,  you  must  give  an  account  to  God.  Whether  your 
future  course  is  destined  to  be  long  or  short,  after  this  man- 
ner it  should  commience ;  and,  if  it  continue  to  be  thus  con- 
ducted, its  conclusion,  at  what  tijn6  soever  it  arrives,  will 
not  be  inglorious  or  unhappy. 


yi TEMPERANCE  IN  PLEASURE  RECOMMENDED. 

Let  me  particularly  exhort  youth  to  temperance  in  pleasure. 
Let  me  admonish  them  to  beware  of  that  rock  on  which 
thousands,  from  age  to  age,  continue  to  split.  The  love  of 
pleasure,  natural  to  man  in  every  period  of  his  life,  glows  at 
this  age  with  excessive  ardour.  Novelty  adds  fresh  charms, 
as  yet,  to  every  gratification.  The  world  appears  to  spread 
a  continual  feast ;  and  health,  vigour,  and  high  spirits  invite 
them  to  partake  of  it  without  restraint.  In  vain  we  warn 
them  of  latent  dangers.  Religion  is  accused  of  insufferable 
severity,  in  prohibiting  enjoyment ;  and  the  old,  when  they 
offer  their  admonition,  are  upbraided  with  having  forgot  that 
they  once  were  young.  And  yet,  my  friends,  to  what  do 
the  constraints  of  religion,  and  the  counsels  of  age,  with 
respect  to  pleasure,  amount  ?  They  may  all  be  comprised 
in  a  few  words — not  to  hurt  yourselves,  and  not  to  hurt 
others  by  your  pursuit  of  pleasure.  Within  these  bounds 
pleasure  is  lawful ;  beyond  them  it  becomes  criminal,  because 
it  is  ruinous.  Are  these  restraints  any  other  than  what  a 
wise  man  would  choose  to  impose  upon  himself?  We  call 
you  not  to  renounce  pleasure,  but  to  enjoy  it  in  safety. 
Instead  of  abridging  it,  we  exhort  you  to  pursue  it  on  an 
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an  extensiye  pUn.    We  propose  measures  for  securing  its 
possession,  and  for  prolonging  its  dnratkm. 

Consult  joar  whole  nature.    Consider  yonrselTes  not  onljr 
as  sensitive,  but  as  rational  beings ;  not  onlj  as  rational,  bat 
social;  not  only  as  social,  but  inunortaL    Whatever  violates 
your  nature  in  any  of  these  respects,  cannot  affind  true 
pleasure,  any  more  tban  that  which  undermines  an  essential 
part  of  the  vital  system  can  promote  health.    For  the  truth 
of  this  conclusion,  we  appeal  not  merely  to  the  authority  of 
religion,  nor  to  the  testimony  of  the  aged,  but  to  yourselves 
and  your  own  experience.    We  ask,  whether  you  have  not 
found,  that,  in  the  course  of  any  excess,  your  pleasure  was 
more  than  compensated  by  succeeding  pain?    Whether,  if 
not  from  every  particular  instance,  yet  from  every  habit,  at 
least,  of  improper  gratifications,  thero  did  not  spring  some 
thorn  to  wound  you ;  there  did  not  arise  some  consequence 
to  make  you  repent  of  it  in  the  issue  ?    How  long  will  yon 
repeat  the  same  round  of  pernicious  folly,  and  tamely  expose 
yourselves  to  be  caught  in  the  same  snare  ?  If  you  have  any 
consideration  or  any  firmness  left,  avoid  temptations,  for 
which  you  have  found  yourselves  unequal,  with  as  much  care 
as  you  would  shun  pestilential  infection.     Break  off  all  con- 
nexions with  the  unprincipled  and  profligate. 

By  the  imprudent  and  unhappy  excesses  of  pleasures  in 
youth,  how  many  amiable  dispositions  aro  corrupted  or  de- 
stroyed; how  many  rising  capacities  and  powers  are  sup- 
pressed ;  how  many  flattering  hopes  of  parents  and  friends  are 
totally  extinguished?  Who  but  must  drop  a  tear  over  human 
nature,  when  he  beholds  that  morning  which  arose  so  bright, 
overcast  with  such  untimely  darkness;  that  good  humour 
which  once  captivated  all  hearts,  that  vivacity  which  sparkled 
in  every  company,  those  abilities  which  wero  fitted  for 
adorning  the  highest  stations,  all  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of 
what  is  called  pleasure ;  and  one,  who  was  formed  for  ron- 
ning  the  fair  career  of  life  in  the  midst  of  public  esteem,  cut 
off  by  his  vices  at  the  beginning  of  his  oouxse,  or  sunk  for  the 
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whole  of  it  into  insignificancy  and  contempt  I  These,  O  sinful 
Pleasure,  are  thy  trophies!  It  is  thus  that,  co-operatbg 
-with  the  foe  of  Grod  and  man,  thou  degradest  human  honour, 
and  blastest  the  opening  prospects  of  human  felicity. 


VII ^EDUCATION. 

I  coNsiDEB  a  human  soul  without  education  Hke  marble  in 
the  quarry,  which  shows  none  of  its  inherent  beauties  until 
the  skill  of  the  polisher  fetches  out  the  colours,  makes  the 
surface  shine,  and  discovers  every  ornamental  cloud,  spot, 
and  vein  that  runs  through  the  body  of  it.  Education,  after 
the  same  manner,  when  it  works  upon  a  nobl^  mind,  draws 
out  to  view  every  latent  virtue  and  perfection,  which  without 
such  helps  are  never  able  to  make  their  appearance. 

If  my  reader  will  give  me  leave  to  change  the  allusion  so 
soon  upon  him,  I  shall  make  tise  of  the  same  instance  to 
illustrate  the  force  of  education,  which  Aristotle  has  brought 
to  explain  his  doctrine  of  substantial  forms,  when  he  teUs  us 
that  a  statue  lies  hid  in  a  block  of  marble,  and  that  the  art 
of  the  statuary  only  clears  away  the  superfluous  matter,  and 
removes  the  rubbish.  The  figure  is  in  the  stone,  the  sculptor 
only  finds  it.  What  the  sculptor  is  to  a  block  of  marble, 
education  is  to  a  himoLan  soul.  The  philosopher,  the  saint, 
or  the  hero,  the  wise,  the  good,  or  the  great  man,  very  often 
lie  hid  and  concealed  in  a  plebeian,  which  a  proper  education 
might  have  disinterred,  and  have  brought  to  light.  I  am, 
therefore,  much  delighted  with  reading  the  accounts  of  savage 
nations,  and  with  contemplating  those  virtues  which  are  wild 
and  uncultivated ;  to  see  courage  exerting  itself  in  fierceness, 
resolution  in  obstinacy,  wisdom  in  cunning,  patience  in  sul- 
lenness  and  despair. 

Men's  passions  operate  variously,  and  appear  in  different 
kinds  of  actions,  according  as  they  are  more  or  less  rectified 
and  swayed  by  reason.  When  one  hears  of  negroes,  who 
upon  the  death  of  their  masters,  or  upon  changing  their 
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aervice,  bang  themflelves  upon  tbe  next  tree,  as  H  frequ^ifly 
happens  in  our  American  plantations,  who  can  forbear 
^MJmiritig  their  fidelity,  though  it  expresses  itself  in    so 
dreadful  a  manner  ?    What  might  not  Ihat  sayage  greatness 
of  soul,  which  appears  in  these  poor  wretches,  on  many 
occasions,  be  raised  to,  were  it  rightly  cultivated?     And 
what  colour  of  excuse  can  there  be  for  the  contempt  with 
which  we  treat  this  part  of  our  species  ?    That  we  should 
not  put  them  upon  the  common  footing  of  humanity ;  that  we 
should  only  set  an  insignificant  fine  upon  the  man  who  mar- 
ders  them  ;^  nay,  that  we  should,  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  cut 
them  off  from  the  prospects  of  human  happiness  in  another 
world  as  well  as  this,  and  deny  them  that  which  we  look 

upon  as  the  proper  means  for  attaining  it  ? 

t  •••••• 

It  is  therefore'  an  unspeakable  blessing  to  be  bom  in  those 
parts  of  the  world  where  wisdom  and  knowledge  flourish  ; 
though  it  must  be  confessed  there  are,  even  in  these  parts, 
several  poor  uninstructed  persons,  who  are  but  little  above 
the  inhabitants  of  those  nations  of  which  I  have  been  here 
speaking ;  as  those  who  have  had  the  advantages  of  a  more 
liberal  education  rise  above  one  another  by  several  different 
degrees  of  perfection.  For  to  return  to  our  statue  in  the 
block  of  marble,  we  see  it  sometimes  only  begun  to  be 
chipped,  sometimes  rough-hewn,  and  but  just  sketched  into 
a  human  figure ;  sometimes  we  see  man  appearing  distinctly 
in  all  his  limbs  and  features,  sometimes  we  see  the  figure 
wrought  up  to  a  great  elegancy,  but  seldom  meet  witii  any 
to  which  the  hand  of  a  Phidias  or  Praxiteles  could  not  give 
several  nice  touches  and  finishes. 

1  It  is  almost  uxmecessaiy  to  observe,  that  slaveiy  no  longer  exists 
in  our  Colonies ;  and  that  the  noblest  efforts  have  been  made,  and  aie 
■till  making,  both  by  the  British  Parliament  and  people,  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  this  nnfortooate  race,  and  to  bring  them  -within  the  pale 
of  Christianity.  The  "  Free  and  enlightmed^'*  Republic  of  North  America^ 
is  almost  the  only  Christian  state  in  which  slavery  is  still  tolerated. 

>S«e  7^  Spectator,  No.  215,  for  a  story  in  illustration. 
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yjU LABOUR  AND  EXERCISE. 

Bodily  labour  is  of  two  kinds,  either  that  which  a  man  sub* 
mits  to  for  his  livelihood,  or  that  which  he  undergoes  for  his 
pleasure.  The  latter  of  them  generally  changes  the  name 
of  labour  for  that  of  exercise,  but  differs  only  from  ordinary- 
labour  as  it  rises  from  another  motive. 

A  country  life  abounds  in  both  these  kinds  of  labour,  and 
for  that  reason  gives  a  man  a  greater  stock  of  health,  and 
consequently  a  more  perfect  enjoyment  of  himself,  than  any 
other  way  of  life.  I  consider  the  body  as  a  system  of  tubes 
and  glands,  or  to  use  a  more  rustic  phrase,  a  bundle  of  pipes 
and  strainers,  fitted  to  one  another  after  so  wonderful  a 
manner  as  to  make  a  proper  engine  for  the  soul  to  work 
with.  This  description  does  not  only  comprehend  the  bowels, 
bones,  tendons,  veins,  nerves,  and  arteries,  but  every  muscle 
and  every  ligature,  which  is  a  composition  of  fibres,  that  are 
so  many  imperceptible  tubes  or  pipes  interwoven  on  all  sides 
with  invisible  glands  or  strainers. 

This  general  idea  of  a  human  body,  without  considering 
it  in  the  niceties  of  anatomy,  lets  us  see  how  absolutely 
necessary  labour  is  for  the  right  preservation  of  it.  There 
must  be  frequent  motions  and  agitations,  to  mix,  digest,  and 
separate  the  juices  contained  in  it,  as  well  as  to  clear  and 
cleanse  that  infinitude  of  pipes  and  strauiers  of  which  it  is 
composed,  and  to  give  their  solid  parts  a  more  firm  and  lasting 
tone.  Labour  or  exercise  ferments  the  humours,  casts  them 
into  their  proper  channels,  throws  off  redundancies,  and  helps 
nature  in  those  secret  distributions  without  which  the  body 
cannot  subsist  in  its  vigour,  nor  the  soul  act  with  cheerfulness. 

I  might  here  mention  the  effects  which  this  has  upon  all 
the  faculties  of  the  mind,  by  keeping  the  understanding 
clear,  the  imagination  untroubled,  and  refining  those  spirits 
that  are  necessary  for  the  proper  exertion  of  our  intellectual 
faculties,  during  the  present  laws  of  union  between  soul  and 
body.    It  is  to  a  neglect  in  this  particular  that  we  must 
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ascribe  the  spleen  -wbich  is  so  frequent  in  men  of  stodiona  and 
sedentazy  tempers,  as  well  as  the  Tapomrs  to  width  tliose  of 
the  other  sex  are  so  often  snbject. 

*"  Had  not  exercise  been  absolutely  necessary  for  our  well- 
being,  nature  would  not  have  made  the  body  so  proper  for 
it,  by  giving  such  an  actiyity  to  the  limbs,  and  such  a  pliancy 
to  erery  part  as  necessarily  produce  those  compressions, 
extensions,  contortions,  dilatations,  and  all  other  kinds  of 
motions  that  are  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  such  a 
system  of  tubes  and  glands  as  has  been  before  mentioned. 
And  that  we  might  not  want  inducements  to  engage  us  in 
such  an  exercise  of  the  body  as  is  proper  for  its  welfare,  it  is 
so  ordered  that  nothing  valuable  can  be  procured  without  it. 
Kot  to  mention  riches  and  honour,  even  food  and  raiment 
are  not  to  be  come  at  without  the  toil  of  the  hands  and 
sweat  of  the  brow.    Providence  furnishes  materials,  but 
expects  that  we  should  work  them  up  ourselves.    The  earth 
must  be  laboured  before  it  gives  its  increase,  and  when  it  is 
forced  into  its  several  products,  how  many  hands  must  they 
pass  through  before  they  are  fit  for  use.    Manufactures, 
trade,  and  agriculture,  naturally  employ  more  than  nineteen 
parts  of  the  species  iif  twenty ;  and  as  for  those  who  are  not 
obliged  to  labour,  by  the  condition  in  which  they  are  born, 
they  are  more  miserable  than  the  rest  of  mankind,  miless 
they  indulge  themselves  in  that  voluntary  labour  which  goes 
by  the  name  of  exercise. 


IX. — ^DISCRETION. 

DiBCBinoN  does  not  only  show  itself  in  words,  but  in  all 
the  circumstances  of  action ;  and  is  like  an  under-agent  of 
FW)vidence,  to  guide  and  direct  us  in  the  ordinary  concerns 
of  life. 

There  are  many  more  shming  qualities  in  the  mind  of  man, 
but  there  is  none  so  useful  as  discretion ;  it  is  this  indeed 
which  gives  a  value  to  all  the  rest,  which  sets  them  at  woik 
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in  their  proper  times  and  places,  and  turns  them  to  the 
advantage  of  the  person  who  is  possessed  of  them.  Without 
it,  learning  is  pedantry,  and  wit  impertinence :  vurtue  itself 
looks  like  weakness ;  the  best  parts  only  qualify  a  man  to 
be  more  sprightly  in  errors,  and  active  to  his  own  prejudice. 

Nor  does  discretion  only  make  a  man  the  master  of  his  own 
parts,  but  of  other  men's.  The  discreet  man  finds  out  the 
talents  of  those  he  converses  with,  and  knows  how  to  apply 
them  to  proper  uses.  Accordingly,  if  we  look  into  particular 
communities  and  divisions  of  men,  we  may  observe  that  it  is 
the  discreet  man,  not  the  witty,  nor  the  learned,  nor  the 
brave,  who  guides  the  conversation  and  gives  measures  to 
the  society.  A  man  with  great  talents,  but  void  of  discre- 
tion, is  like  Polyphemus  in  the  fable,  strong  and  blind, 
endued  with  an  irresistible  force,  which  for  want  of  sight  is 
of  no  use  to  him. 

Though  a  man  has  all  other  perfections,  and  wants  discre- 
tion, he  wiU  be  of  no  great  consequence  in  the  world ;  but  if 
he  has  this  single  talent  in  perfection,  and  but  a  common 
share  of  others,  he  may  do  what  he  pleases  in  his  particular 
station  of  life. 

At  the  same  time  I  think  discretion' the  most  useful  talent 
a  man  can  be  master  of;  I  look  upon  cunning  to  be  the 
accomplishment  of  little,  mean,  imgenerous  minds.  Discre- 
tion points  out  the  noblest  ends  to  us,  and  pursues  the  most 
proper  and  laudable  methods  of  attaining  them.  Cunning 
has  only  private  selfish  aims,  and  sticks  at  nothing  which 
may  make  them  succeed.  Discretion  has  large  and  extended 
views,  and  like  a  well-formed  eye,  commands  a  whole  horizon. 
Cunning  is  a  kind  of  short-sightedness,  that  discovers  the 
minutest  objects  which  are  near  at  hand,  but  is  not  able  to 
discern  things  at  a  distance.  Discretion,  the  more  it  is  dis- 
covered, gives  a  greater  authority  to  the  person  wbo  pos- 
sesses it.  Cunning,  when  it  is  once  detected,  loses  its  force, 
and  makes  a  man  incapable  of  bringing  about  even  those 
events  which  he  might  have  done,  had  he  passed  only  for  a 
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plain  man.  Discretion  is  the  perfection  of  reason,  and  a 
guide  to  lis  in  all  the  duties  of  life :  cunning  is  a  kind  of 
instinct,  that  onlj  looks  out  after  our  immediate  interest  and 
welfare.  Discretion  is  only  found  in  men  of  strong  sense 
and  good  understandings :  cunning  is  oflen  to  be  met  with 
in  brutes  themselves,  and  in  persons  who  are  the  fewest 
removes  from  them.  In  short,  cunning  is  only  the  mimic  of 
discretion,  and  may  pass  upon  weak  men  in  the  same  manner 
as  vivacity  is  often  mistaken  for  wit,  and  gravity  for  wisdom. 


X TRUTH  AND  8INCEBITT. 

Trttth  and  sincerity  have  all  the  advantages  of  appearance, 
and  many  more.  If  the  show  of  any  thing  be  good  for  any 
thing,  I  am  sure  the  reality  is  better;  for  why  does  any 
man  dissemble,  or  seem  to  be  that  which  he  is  not,  but 
because  he  thinks  it  good  to  have  the  qualities  he  pretends 
to  ?  For  to  counterfeit  and  to  dissemble  is,  to  put  on  the 
appearance  of  some  real  excellency.  Now  the  best  way  for 
a  man  to  seem  to  be  any  thing,  is  really  to  be  what  he  would 
seem  to  be.  Besides,  it  is  often  as  troublesome  to  support 
the  pretence  of  a  good  quality  as  to  have  it ;  and  if  a  man 
have  it  not,  it  is  most  likely  he  will  be  discovered  to  want  it, 
and  then  all  his  labour  to  seem  to  have  it  is  lost.  There  is 
something  unnatural  in  painting,  whidi  a  skilful  eye  will 
easily  discern  from  native  beauty  and  complexion. 

It  is  hard  to  personate  and  act  a  part  long;  for  where 
truth  is  not  at  the  ibottom,  nature  will  always  be  endeavour- 
ing to  return,  and  will  betray  herself  at  one  time  or  other. 
Therefore  if  any  man  think  it  convenient  to  seem  good,  let 
him  be  so  indeed,  and  then  his  goodness  will  appear  to  every 
one's  satisfaction;  for  truth  is  convincing,  and  carries  its 
own  light  and  evidence  along  with  it,  and  will  not  only 
commend  us  to  every  man's  conscience,  but,  which  is  much 
m^ore,  to  God,  who  searcheth  our  hearts.  So  that  upon  all 
accounts  sincerity  is  true  wisdom.    Particularly  as  to  the 
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affairs  of  this  world,  integrity  hath  many  adyantages  orer 
all  the  artificial  modes  of  dissimulation-  and  deceit.  It  is 
much  the  plainer  and  easier,  much  the  safer  and  more  secure 
way  of  dealing  in  the  world ;  it  has  less  of  trouble  and 
difficulty,  of  entanglement  and  perplexity,  of  danger  and 
hazard  in  it ;  it  is  the  shortest  and  nearest  way  to  our  end, 
carrying  us  thither  in  a  straight  line,  and  will  hold  out  and 
last  longest.  The  arts  of  deceit  and  cunning  continually 
grow  weaker  and  less  effectual  and  serviceable  to  those  that 
practise  them ;  whereas  integrity  gains  strength  by  use,  and 
the  more  and  longer  any  man  practiseth  it,  the  greater 
service  it  does  him,  by  confirming  his  reputation,  and 
encouraging  those  with  whom  he  hath  to  do,  to  repose  the 
greatest  confidence  in  him,  which  is  an  unspeakable  advan- 
tage  in  business  and  the  afiairs  of  life. 

A  dissembler  must  always  be  upon  his  guard,  and  watch 
himself  carefully,  that  he  do  not  contradict  his  own  preten- 
sions ;  for  he  acts  an  unnatural  part,  and  therefore  must  put 
a  continual  force  and  restraint  upon  himself.  Whereas  he 
that  acts  sincerely  hath  the  easiest  task  in  the  world ; 
because  he  follows  nature,  and  so  b  put  to  no  trouble  and 
care  about  his  words  and  actions ;  he  needs  not  invent  any 
pretences  beforehand,  nor  make  excuse  afterwards,  for  any 
thing  he  has  said  or  done. 

But  insincerity  is  very  troublesome  to  manage ;  a  hypo- 
crite hath  so  mAny  things  to  attend  to,  as  make  his  life  a 
very  perplexed  and  intricate  thing.  A  liar  hath  need  of  a 
good  memory,  lest  he  contradict  at  one  time  what  he  said 
at  another :  but  truth  is  always  consistent  with  itself,  and 
needs  nothing  to  help  it  out ;  it  is  always  near  at  hand,  and 
sits  upon  our  lips ;  whereas  a  lie  is  troublesome,  and  needs 
a  great  many  more  to  make  it  good. 

Add  to  ail  this,  that  sincerity  is  the  most  conipendioiis 
wisdom,  and  an  excellent  instrument  for  the  speedy  despatch 
of  business.  It  creates  confidence  in  those  we  have  to  deal 
with,  saves  the  labour  of  many  inquhries,  and  brings  things 
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to  an  issue  in  few  words.  It  is  like  travelling  in  a  pbun 
beaten  road,  which  commonly  brings  a  man  sooner  to  his 
journey's  end  than  by-ways,  in  which  men  often  lose  them- 
selves. In  a  word,  whatsoever  convenience  may  be  thought 
to  be  in  falsehood  and  dissimulation,  it  is  soon  over ;  but 
the  inconvenience  of  it  is  perpetual,  because  it  brings  a  man 
imder  an  everlasting  jealousy  and  suspicion,  so  that  he  is 
not  believed  when  he  speaks  truth,  nor  trusted  when  perhaps 
he  means  honestly.  When  a  man  hath  once  forfeited  the 
reputation  of  his  integrity,  nothing  will  then  serve  his  turn, 
neither  truth  nor  falsehood. 

Indeed,  if  a  man  were  only  to  deal  in  the  world  for  a  day, 
and  should  never  have  occanon  to  converse  more  with  man- 
kind, never  more  need  their  good  opinion  or  good  word,  it 
were  then  no  great  matter  (as  far  as  respects  the  affairs,  of 
this  world)  if  he  spent  his  reputation  all  at  once,  and  ven- 
tured it  at  one  throw.  But  if  he  be  to  continue  in  the 
world,  and  would  have  the  advantage  of  reputation  whilst 
he  is  in  it,  let  him  make  use  of  truth  and  sincerity  in  all  his 
words  and  actions,  for  nothing  but  this  will  hold  out  to  the 
end.  All  other  arts  may  fail ;  but  truth  and  integrity  will 
carry  a  man  through,  and  bear  him  out  to  the  last. 


XI ON  DIGNITY  Or  MANNERS. 

There  is  a  certain  dignity  of  manners  absolutely  necessary, 
to  make  even  the  most  valuable  character  either  respected 
or  respectable. 

Horse-play,  romping,  frequent  and  loud  fits  of  laughter, 
jokes,  waggery,  and  indiscriminate  familiarity,  will  sink  bo^ 
merit  and  knowledge  into  a  degree  of  contempt.  They 
compose  at  most  a  merry  fellow ;  and  a  merry  fellow  was 
never  yet  a  respectable  man.  Indiscriminate  familiarity 
either  offends  your  superiors,  or  else  dubs  you  thdr  depen- 
dent, and  led  captain.  It  gives  your  inferiors  just,  bat 
troublesome  and  improper  claims  of  equality.    A  joker  is 
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near  akin  to  a  buffoon ;  and  neither  of  them  is  the  least 
related  to  wit.  Whoever  is  admitted  or  sought  for  in  com- 
pany, upon  any  other  account  than  that  of  his  merit  and 
manners,  is  never  respected  there,  but  only  made  use  of. 
We  will  have  such  a  one,  for  he  sings  prettily ;  we  will  invite 
such  a  one  to  a  ball,  for  he  dances  well ;  we  will  have  such 
a  one  at  supper,  for  he  is  always  joking  and  laughing ;  we 
will  ask  another,  because  he  plays  deep  at  all  games,  or 
because  he  can  drink  a  great  deal.  'JChese  are  all  vilifying 
distinctions,  mortifying  preferences,  and  exclude  all  ideas 
of  esteem  and  regard.  Whoever  is  had  (as  it  is  called)  in 
oompany  for  the  sake  of  any  one  thing  singly,  is  singly  that 
thing,  and  will  never  be  considered  in  any  oliier  light ;  con- 
sequently never  respected,  let  his  merits  be  what  they  will. 

This  dignity  of  manners,  which  I  recommend  so  much  to 
you,  is  not  only  as  different  from  pride,  as  true  courage  is 
from  blustering,  or  true  wit  from  joking,  but  is  absolutely 
inconsistent  with  it ;  for  nothing  vilifies  and  degrades  more 
than  pride.  The  pretensions  of  the  proud  man  are  oftener 
treated  with  sneer  and  contempt,  than  with  indignation :  as 
we  offer  ridiculously  too  little  to  a  tradesman,  who  asks 
ridiculously  to  much  for  his  goods ;  but  we  do  not  haggle 
with  one  who  only  asks  a  just  and  reasonable  price. 

Abject  flattery  and  indiscriminate  assentation  degrade, 
as  much  as  indiscriminate  contradiction  and  noisy  debate 
disgust.  But  a  modest  assertion  of  one's  own  opinion,  and  a 
complaisant  acquiescence  in  other  people's^  preserve  dignity. 

Vulgar,  low  expressions,  awkward  motions  and  address, 
vilify,  as  they  imply  either  a  very  low  turn  of  mind,  or  low 
education,  and  low  company. 

Frivolous  curiosity  about  trifles,  and  a  laborious  attention 
io  the  little  objects,  which  neither  require  nor  deserve  a 
moment's  thought,  lower  a  man ;  who  from  thence  is  thought 
(and  not  unjustly)  incapable  of  greater  matters.  Cardinal 
4e  Ketz  very  sagaciously  marked  out  Cardinal  Chigi  for  ^ 
little  mmdf  fiDm  the  moment  that  he  told  him  he  had  written 
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ihree  years  with  the  same  pen,  and  that  it  ivas  an  excellent 
good  one  still. 

A  certain  degree  of  exterior  seriousness  in  looks  and 
motions  gires  dignity,  without  excluding  wit  and  decent 
cheerfulness,  which  are  always  serious  themselves.  A  con- 
stant smirk  upon  the  £[ice,  and  a  whiffling  actiyity  of  the 
body,  are  strong  indications  of  futility.  Whoeyer  is  in  a 
hurry,  shows  that  the  thing  he  is  about  is  too  big  for  him. 
Haste  and  hurry  are  very  different  things. 

I  have  only  mentioned  some  of  those  things  which  may^ 
and  do,  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  lower  and  sink  characters^ 
in  other  respects  valuable  enough;  but  I  have  taken  no 
notice  of  those  that  affect  and  sink  the  moral  characters. 
They  are  sufficiently  obvious.  A  man  who  has  patiently 
been  kicked,  may  as  well  pretend  to  courage,  as  a  man 
blasted  by  vices  and  crimes,  to  dignity  of  any  kind.  But  an 
exterior  decency  and  dignity  of  manners  will  even  keep  such 
a  man  fonger  from  sinking,  than  otherwise  he  would  be :  of 
such  conseqioence  is  decorum,  even  though  affected  and 
put  on  I 

J  II  III! 

Xn. — ON  VUI.GARITT. 

A  YULGAR,  ordinary  way  of  thinking,  acting,  or  speaking, 
implies  a  low  education,  and  a  habit  of  low  company.  Young 
people  contract  it  at  school,  or  among  servants,  with  whom 
they  are  too  often  used  to  converse ;  but,  afber  they  frequent 
good  company,  they  must  wamt  attention  and  observation 
very  much,  if  they  do  not  lay  it  quite  aside.  A^d  indeed  if 
they  do  not,  good  company  will  be  very  apt  to  lay  thenk 
aside.  The  various  kinds  of  vulgarisms  are  infinite:  I  cannot 
pretend  to  point  them  out  to  you;  but  I  will  give  som*^ 
samples,  by  which  you  may  gitess  at  the  rest. 

A  vulgar  man  is  captious  and  jealous ;  eager  and  impetu-^ 
10US  about  trifles.  He  suspects  himself  to  be  slighted,  think» 
•rery  thii^  that  is  said  meant  at  him  ^  if  the  Company  ha^ 
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pen  to  latigb,  lie  is  persuaded  they  laugh  at  him  ;  he  grovrs 

angiy  and  testy;   says  something  very  impertinent,  and 

draws  himself  into  a  scrape,  by  showing  what  he  calls  a 

proper  spirit,  and  asserting  himself.     A  well-bred  man  does 

not  suppose  himself  to  be  either  the  sole  or  principal  object 

of  the  thoughts,  looks,  or  words  of  the  company ;  and  never 

suspects  that  he  is  either  slighted  or  laughed  at,  unless  he  is 

conscious  that  he  deserves  it.    And  if  (which  very  seldom 

happens)  the  company  is  absurd  or  ill-bred  enough  to  do 

either,  he  does  not  care  twopence^  unless  the  insult  be  so 

gross  and  plain  as  to  require  satisfaction  of  another  kind. 

As  he  is  above  trifles,  he  is  never  vehement  and  eager  about 

them ;  and  wherever  they  are  concerned,  rather  acquiesces 

than  wrangles.  A  vulgar  man's  conversation  always  savours 

strongly  of  the  lowness  of  his  education  and  company.     It 

turns  chiefly  upon  his  domestic  afiairs,  his  servants,   the 

excellent  order  he  keeps  in  his  own  family,  and  the  little 

anecdotes  of  the  neighbourhood  ;  all  which  he  relates  with 

emphasis,  as  interesting  matters.     He  is  a  man  gossip. 

Vulgarism  in  language  is  the  next  and   distinguishing 
characteristic  of  bad  company,  and  a  bad  education.     A 
man  of  fashion  avoids  nothing  with  more  care  than  this. 
Proverbial  expressions  and  trite  sayings  are  the  flowers  of 
the  rhetoric  of  a  vulgar  man.     Would  he  say,  that  men 
differ  in  their  tastes;   he  both  supports  and  adorns  that 
opinion,  by  the  good  old  saying,  as  he  respectfully  calls  it, 
that  **  what  is  one  man*s  meat  is  another  man's  poison.'*    If 
anybody  attempts  being  smart,  as  he  calls  it,  upon  him ;  he 
gives  them  tit  for  tat,  ay,  that  he  does.     He  has  always 
some  favourite  word  for  the  time  being;  which,  for  the  sake 
of  using  often,  he  commonly  abuses.    Such  as,  vastly  angry, 
vastly  kind,  vastly  handsome,  and  vastly  ugly.    Even  his 
pronunciation  of  proper  words  carries  the  mark  of  the  beast 
along  with  it.     He  calls  the  earth  yeartk ;  he  is  obJeeged, 
not  obliged  to  you.    He  goes  to  wards  and  not  towards  suck 
a  place.    He  sometimes  affects  hard  words,  by  way  of  oma- 

x2 
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ment,  which  he  always  mangles.    A  well-bred  maa  never 
has  lecourse  to  proverbs,  and  vulgar  aphorisms ;  uses  neither 
favourite  words  nor  hard  words ;  but  takes  great  care  to  speak 
very  correctly  and  granmiatically,  and  to  pronounce  pro- 
perly ;  that  is,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  best  companies. 
An  awkward  address,  ungraceful  attitudes  and  actions,  and 
a  certain  lefl-handedness  (if  I  may  use  the  word),  loudly  pxo- 
claim  low  education  and  low  company ;  for  it  is  impossible 
to  suppose  that  a  man  can  have  frequented  good  company, 
without  having  caught  something,  at  least,  of  their  air  and 
motions.    A  new-raised  man  is  distinguished  in  a  regiment 
by  his  awkwardness ;  but  he  must  be  impenetrably  dull,  if, 
in  a  month  or  two's  time,  he  cannot  perform  at  least  the 
common  manual  exercise,  and  look  like  a  soldier.   The  very 
accoutrements  of  a  man  of  fashion  are  grievous  encumbrances 
to  a  vulgar  man.    He  is  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  his  hat 
when  it  is  not  upon  his  head ;  his  cane  ^f  unfortunately  he 
wears  one)  is  at  perpetual  war  with  every  cup  of  tea  or  coffee 
he  drinks ;  destroys  them  first,  and  then  accompanies  them 
in  their  fall.    His  sword  is  formidable  only  to  his  own  legs, 
which  would  possibly  carry  him  fast  enough  out  of  the  way 
of  any  sword  but  his  own.   His  clothes  fit  him  so  ill,  and  con- 
strain him  so  much,  that  he  seems  rather  their  prisoner  than 
their  proprietor.    He  presents  himself  in  company,  like  a 
criminal  in  a  court  of  justice ;  his  very  air  condemns  him ; 
and  people  of  fashion  will  no  more  connect  themselves  with 
the  one,  than  people  of  character  will  with  the  other.     This 
xepulse  drives  and  sinks  him  into  low  company— a  gulf  from 
whence  no  man,  after  a  certain  age,  ever  emerged. 


XIII. — OK  GOOD  BBEEDING. 


A  7BIEND  of  yours  and  mine  has  very  justly  defined  good 
breeding  to  be,  "  the  result  of  much  good  sense,  some  good 
nature,  and  a  little  self-denial  for  the  sake  of  others,  and 
with  a  view  to  obtain  the  same  indulgence  from  them.** 
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Taking  tliis  for  granted  (as  I  think  it  cannot  be  disputed), 
it  is  astonishing  to  me,  that  anybody,  who  has  good  sense 
and  good  nature,  can  essentially  fail  in  good  breeding.  As 
to  the  modes  of  it,  indeed,  they  vary  according  to  persons, 
places,  and  circumstances ;  and  are  only  to  be  acquired  by 
obseryation  and  experience ;  but  the  substance  of  it  is  every- 
where and  eternally  the  same.  Good  manners  are,  to  par- 
ticular societies,  what  good  morals  are  to  society  in  general — 
their  cement,  and  their  security.  And,  as  laws  are  enacted 
to  enforce  good  morals,  or  at  least  to  prevent  the  ill  effects 
of  bad  ones;  so  there  are  certain  rules  of  civility  universally 
implied  and  received,  to  enforce  good  manners,  and  punish 
bad  ones.  And  indeed  there  seems  to  me  to  be  less  differ- 
ence, both  between  the  crimes  and  punishments,  than  at  first 
one  would  imagine.  The  immoral  man,  who  invuiies  another's 
property,  is  justly  hanged  for  it ;  and  the  ill-bred  man,  who, 
by  his  ill  manners,  invades  and  disturbs  the  quiet  and  com- 
forts of  private  life,  is  by  common  consent  as  justly  banished 
society.  Mutual  complaisance,  attentions,  and  sacrifices  of 
little  conveniences,  are  as  natural  an  implied  compact 
between  civi]i2ed  people,  as  protection  and  obedience  are 
between  kings  and  subjects ;  whoever^  in  either  case,  violates 
that  compact,  justly  forfeits  all  advantages  arising  from  it. 
For  my  own  part,  I  really  think,  that  next  to  the  conscious- 
Bess  of  doing  a  good  action,  that  of  doing  a  civil  one  is  the 
most  pleasing;  and  the  epithet  which  I  should  covet  the 
most,  next  to  that  of  Aristides,  would  be  that  of  well  bred. 
Thus  much  for  good  breeding  in  general ;  I  will  now  con- 
sider  some  of  the  various  modes  and  degrees  of  it. 

Very  few,  scarcely  any,  are  wanting  in  the  respect  which 
they  should  show  to  those  whom  they  acknowledge  to  be 
infinitely  the|ir  superiors;  such  as  crowned  heads,  princes, 
and  public  persons  of  distinguished  and  eminent  posts.  It 
is  the  manner  of  showing  that  respect  which  is  different. 
The  man  of  fashion  and  of  the  world,  expresses  it  in  its  full 
extent ;  but  naturally,  easily,  and  without  concern ;  whereai 
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*  man,  who  is  not  nsed  to  keep  good  company,  expresses  It 
awkwardly ;  one  sees  that  he  is  not  used  to  it,  and  that  H 
costs  him  a  great  deal ;  bat  I  never  saw  the  worst-bred  man 
ItTtng,  guilty  of  lolling,  whistling,  scratching  his  head,  and 
such  like  indecencies,  in  company  that  he  respected.  In 
such  companies,  therefore,  the  only  point  to  be  attended  to 
is,  to  show  that  respect,  which  everybody  means  to  show,  in 
an  easy,  unembarrassed,  and  graceful  manner.  This  is  wiiat 
observation  and  experience  must  teach  yon. 

In  mixed  companies,  whoever  is  admitted  to  make  part  of 
them  is,  for  the  time  at  least,  supposed  to  be  upon  a  footing 
of  equality  with  the  rest ;  and,  consequently,  as  there  is  no 
one  principal  object  of  awe  and  respect,  people  are  apt  to 
take  a  greater  latitude  in  their  behaviour,  and  to  be  less 
upon  their  guard ;  and  so  they  may,  provided  it  be  within 
certain  bounds,  which  are  upon  no  occasion  to  be  trans- 
gressed. But,  upon  these  occasions,  though  no  one  is  entitled 
lO  distinguished  marks  of  respect,  every  one  claims,  and  very 
justly,  every  mark  of  civility  and  ^rood  breeding.    Ease  is 
allowed,  but  carelessness  and  negligence  are  strictly  for- 
bidden.   If  a  man  accosts  you,  and  talks  to  you  ever  so 
dully  or  frivolously,  it  is  worse  than  rudeness,  it  is  brutality, 
to  show  him,  by  a  manifest  inattention  to  what  he  says, 
that  you  think  him  a  fool  or  a  blockhead,  and  not  worth 
hearing.    It  is  much  more  so  with  regard  to  women,  who, 
of  whatever  rank  they  are,  are  entitled,  in  consideration  of 
their  sex,  not  only  to  an  attentive,  but  an  officious  good 
breeding  from  men.    Their  little  wants,  likings,  dislikes, 
preferences,  antipathies,  and  fancies,  must  be  officiously 
attended  to,  and,  if  possible,  guessed  at  and  anticipated  by 
a  well-bred  man.    You  must  never  usurp  to  yourself  those 
conveniences  and  gratifications  which  are  of  common  right ; 
such  as  the  best  places,  the  best  dishes,  &c. ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  always  decline  them  yourself,  and  offer  them  to 
others ;  who,  in  their  turns,  will  offer  them  to  you ;  so  that, 
upon  the  whole,  you  will,  in  your  turn,  enjoy  your  share  of 
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fke  common  right.  It  would  be  endless  for  me  to  enumerate 
aU  the  particular  instances  in  which  a  well-bred  man  shows 
his  good  breeding  in  good  company ;  and  it  would  be  inju- 
rious to  you  to  suppose,  that  your  own  good  sense  will  not 
point  them  out  to  you  ;  and  then  your  own  good  nature  wDl 
recommend,  and  your  self-int«rest  enforce  the  practice. 

There  is  a  third  sort  of  good  breeding,  in  which  people 
are  the  most  apt  to  fail,  from  a  very  mistaken  notion  that 
they  cannot  fail  at  all.  I  mean  with  regard  to  one's  most 
familiar  friends  and  acquaintances,  or  those  who  really  are 
our  inferiors ;  and  there,  undoubtedly,  a  greater  degree  of 
ease  is  not  only  allowed,  but  proper,  and  contributes  much 
to  the  comforts  of  a  private,  social  life.  But  ease  and  free- 
dom have  their  bounds,  which  must  by  no  means  be  violated. 
A  certain  degree  of  negligence  and  carelessness  becomes 
injurious  and  insulting,  from  the  real  or  supposed  inferiority 
of  the  persons ;  and  that  delightful  liberty  of  conversation 
among  a  few  friends  is  soon  destroyed,  as  liberty  often  has 
been,  by  being  carried  to  licentiousness.  But  exampie 
explains  things  best,  and  I  will  put  a  pretty  strong  case. 
Suppose  you  and  me  alone  together;  I  believ«  you  will 
allow  that  I  have  as  good  a  right  to  unlimited  freedom  an 
your  company,  as  either  you  or  I  can  possibly  have  in  any 
other;  and  I  am  apt  to  believe,  too,  that  you  would  indulge 
me  in  that  freedom  as  far  as  anybody  would.  But,  not- 
withstanding this,  do  you  imagine  I  should  think  there 
were  no  bounds  to  that  freedom  ?  I  assure  you,  I  should 
not  think  so ;  and  I  take  myself  to  be  as  much  tied  down 
by  a  certain  degree  of  good  manners  to  you,  as  by  other 
degrees  of  them  to  other  people.  The  most  familiar  and 
intimate  habitudes,  connexions,  and  friendships,  require  a 
degree  of  good  breeding,  both  to  preserve  and  cement 
them.  The  best  of  us  have  our  bad  sides;  and  it  is  as 
imprudent  as  it  is  ill  bred,  to  exhibit  them.  I  shall  not 
use  ceremony  with  you;  it  would  be  misplaced  between 
us:   but  I  shall  certainly  observe  that  degree  of  good 
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breeding  with  you,  wbicli  is,  in  the  first  place,  decent,  and 
which,  I  am. rare,  is  absolutely  neoeasajyto  make  ns  like 
one  another's  company  long. 


XIT. — GBirPXiEHXSS  OP  MAHKSSS  WITH  TIBMSESS  OF  MIZn>. 

I  BfENTioNEB  to  yon  some  time  ago  a  sentence,  which  I  would 
most  earnestly  wish  yon  always  to  retidn  in  your  thoughts, 
and  observe  in  your  conduct ;  it  is  stiavitir  in  modo,  fortitkr 
in  re.  I  do  not  know  any  one  rule  so  unexceptionably 
useful  and  necessary  in  every  part  of  life. 

The  suavitir  in  modo  alone  would  degenerate  and  sink 
into  a  mean,  timid  complaisance  and  passiveness,  if  not 
supported  and  dignified  by  the  fortith  in  re ;  which  would 
also  run  into  impetuosity  and  brutality,  if  not  tempered  and 
softened  by  the  suavitir  in  modo :  however,  they  are  seldom 
united.  The  warm  choleric  man,  with  strong  animal  spirits, 
despises  the  suavitir  in  modo,  and  thinks  to  cany  all  befi>rB 
him  by  the  fortitir  in  re.  He  may  possibly,  by  great 
accident,  now  and  then  succeed,  when  he  has  only  weak  and 
timid  people  to  deal  with ;  but  his  general  fate  will  be,  to 
shock,  offend,  be  hated,  and  fail.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
cunning  crafty  man  thinks  to  gain  all  his  ends  by  the 
suavitkr  in  modo  only ;  he  becomes  all  things  to  all  men ;  he 
seems  to  have  no  opinion  of  his  own,  and  servilely  adopts 
the  present  opinion  of  the  present  person;  he  insinuates 
himself  only  into  the  esteem  of  fools,  but  is  soon  detected, 
and  surely  despised  by  everybody  else.  The  wise  man 
(who  difiers  as  much  from  the  cunning  as  from  the  choleric 
man)  alone  joins  the  suamtir  in  modo  with  the/or^t^er  in  re. 

If  you  are  in  authority,  and  have  a  right  to  command, 
your  commands  delivered  suamth  in  modo  will  be  willingly, 
cheerfully,  and  consequently  well  obeyed;  whereas,  if  given 
only  fortitir,  that  is  brutally,  they  will  rather,  as  Tacitus 
says,  be  interpreted  than  executed.  For  my  own  part,  if  I 
bade  my  footman  bring  me  a  glass  of  wine  in  a  rough  insult* 
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ing  manner,  I  ahouid  expect,  that  in  obe3riiig  me,  he  would 
contriTe  to  ipill  some  of  it  upon  me ;  and  I  am  sure  I  should 
deserve  it.  A  cool  steady  resolution  should  show,  that 
where  you  have  a  right  to  command,  you  will  be  obeyed; 
but  at  the  same  time,  a  gentleness  in  the  manner  of  enforcing 
that  obedience  should  make  it  a  cheerful  one,  and  soften,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  mortifying  consciousness  of  inferiority. 
If  you  are  to  ask  a  favour,  or  even  to  solicit  your  due,  you 
must  do  it  suavith'  nt  modo,  or  you  will  give  those  who  have 
a  mind  to  refuse  you  either,  a  pretence  to  do  it,  by  resenting 
the  manner;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  you  must,  by  a  steady 
perseverance  and  decent  tenadousness,  show  the  fortiter 
in  re.  In  short,  this  precept  is  the  only  way  I  know  in  the 
world  of  being  loved  without  being  despised,  and  feared 
without  being  hated.  It  constitutes  the  dignity  of  character, 
which  every  wise  man  must  endeavour  to  establish. 

If  therefore  you  find  that  you  have  a  hastiness  in  your 
temper,  which  unguardedly  breaks  out  into  indiscreet  sallies, 
or  rough  expresaons,  to  ^ther  your  superiors,  your  equals, 
or  your  inferiors,  watch  it  narrowly,  check  it  carefully,  and 
call  the  suavity  in  modo  to  your  assistance:  at  the  first 
impulse  of  passion  be  silent,  till  you  can  be  soil.  Labour 
even  to  get  the  command  of  your  countenance  so  well,  that 
those  emotions  may  not  be  read  in  it — a  most  unspeakable 
advantage  in  business !  On  the  other  hand,  let  no  compli- 
ance, no  gentleness  of  temper,  no  weak  desire  of  pleasing  on 
your  part,  no  wheedling,  coaxing,  nor  flattery  on  other 
people's,  make  you  recede  one  jot  from  any  point  that 
reason  and  prudence  have  bid  you  pursue ;  but  return  to 
the  charge,  persist,  persevere,  and  you  wiU  find  most  things 
attainable  that  are  possible.  A  yielding,  timid  meekness,  is 
always  abused  and  insulted  by  the  unjust  and  unfeeling; 
but  meekness,  when  sustained  by  ihefortith^in  re,  is  always 
respected,  commonly  successful.  In  your  friendships  and 
connexions,  as  well  as  in  your  enmities,  this  rule  is  particu- 
larly useful:  let  your  firmness  and  vigour  preserve  and 
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inirite  attaclimenU  to  yoa ;  lrat»  at  the  same  time,  let  your 
manner  hinder  the  enenueB  of  your  friends  and  dependents 
from  becoming  yonrs ;  let  your  enemies  be  disarmed  by  the 
gentleness  of  your  manner,  bat  let  them  feel,  at  the  same 
time,  the  steadiness  of  your  jost  resentment;  for  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  bearing  malice,  whidi  la  always 
ungenerous,  and  a  rescdute  self-defence,  which  is  always 
prudent  and  justifiable. 

I  conclude  with  this  observation,  that  gentleness  of  man- 
ners, with  firmness  of  mind,  b  a  short,  but  full  descripticHi  of 
human  perfection,  on  this  side  of  religious  and  moral  duties. 


XV ON  STUDY. 

Studies  serve  for  delight,  for  ornament,  and  for  ability. 
The  chief  use  for  delight  b  in  privateness  and  retiring;  for 
ornament,  b  in  discourse ;  and  for  ability,  is  in  the  judg- 
ment and  disposition  of  business.  For  expert  men  can 
execute,  and  perhaps  judge  of  particulars  one  by  one ;  but 
the  general  counsels,  and  the  plots,  and  TnArahallSng  of 
affairs,  come  best  from  those  that  are  learned.  To  spend 
too  much  time  in  studies  is  sloth ;  to  use  them  too  much  for 
ornament  is  affectation ;  to  make  judgment  wholly  by  their 
rules  b  the  humour  of  a  scholar.  They  perfect  nature,  and 
are  perfected  by  experience ;  for  natural  abilities  are  like 
natural  plants,  that  need  pruning  by  duty;  and  studies 
themselves  do  give  forth  directions  too  much  at  large,  except 
they  be  bounded  in  by  experience.  Crafty  men  contemn 
studies,  simple  men  admire  them,  and  wise  men  use  them ; 
for  they  teach  not  their  own  use,  but  that  b  a  wbdom 
without  them,  and  above  them,  won  by  observation.  Read 
not  to  contradict  and  confute,  nor  to  believe  and  take  for 
granted,  not  to  find  talk  and  discourse,  but  to  weigh  and 
consider.  Some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swal- 
lowed, and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and  digested:  that  is, 
tome  books  are  to  be  read  only  in  parts ;  others  to  be  read. 
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but  not  curiously;  and  some  few  to  be  read  TrhoUy,  and 
-with  diligence  and  attention.  Some  books  also  may  be  read 
by  deputy,  and  extracts  made  of  them  by  others ;  but  that 
should  be  only  in  the  less  important  arguments,  and  the 
meaner  sorts  of  books ;  else  distilled  books  are  like  common 
distilled  waters,  flashy  things.  Beading  maketh  a  full  man ; 
conference  a  ready  man;  and  writing  an  exact  man.  And 
therefore,  if  a  man  write  little,  he  had  need  have  a  great 
memory ;  if  he  confer  little,  he  had  need  have  a  present 
wit ;  and  if  he  read  little,  he  had  need  have  much  cunning 
to  seem  to  know  that  he  doth  not. 


Xyi WESTMINSTER  ABBET. 

When  I  am  in  a  serious  humour,  I  very  often  walk  by 
myself  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  the  gloominess  of  the 
place,  and  the  use  to  which  it  is  applied,  with  the  solenmity 
of  the  building,  and  the  condition  of  the  people  who  lie  in 
it,  are  apt  to  fill  the  mind  with  a  kind  of  melancholy,  or 
rather  thonghtfulness,  that  is  not  disagreeable.  I  yesterday 
passed  the  whole  afternoon  in  the  churchyard,  the  cloisters, 
and  the  church,  amusing  myself  with  the  tombstones  and 
inscriptions  that  I  met  with  in  those  several  regions  of  the 
dead.  Most  of  them  recorded  nothing  else  of  the  buried 
person,  but  that  he  was  bom  upon  one  day,  and  died  upon 
another ;  the  whole  history  of  his  life  being  comprehended 
in  those  two  circumstances,  that  are  common  to  aU  mankind. 
I  could  not  but  look  upon  these  registers  of  existence, 
whether  of  brass  or  marble,  as  a  kind  of  satire  upon  the 
departed  persons,  who  had  left  no  other  memorial  of  them, 
but  that  they  were  bom,  and  that  they  died. 

Upon  my  going  into  the  church,  I  entertained  myself  witli 
the  digging  of  a  grave,  and  saw  in  every  shovelful  of  it  that 
was  thrown  up,  the  fragment  of  a  bone  or  skull,  intermixed 
with  a  kind  of  fresh  mouldering  earth,  that  some  time  or 
other  had  a  place  in  the  composition  of  a  human  body. 
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Upon  tills  I  began  to  consider  with  myself  what  imnimerable 
multitudes  of  people  lay  confused  together  under  the  pave- 
ment of  that  ancient  cathedral;  how  men  and  women* 
friends  and  enemies,  priests  and  soldiers,  monks  and  pre- 
bendaries, were  crumbled  amongst  one  another,  and  blended 
together  in  the  same  common  mass ;  how  beauty,  strength, 
and  youth,  with  old  age,  weakness,  and  deformity,  lay  undis- 
tinguished in  the  same  promiscuous  heap  of  matter. 

After  haWng  thus  surveyed  this  great  magazine  of  mor- 
tality, as  it  were  in  the  lump,  I  examined  it  more  particularly, 
by  tiie  accounts  which  I  found  on  several  of  the  monuments 
that  are  raised  in  every  quarter  of  that  ancient  fabric. 
Some  of  them  were  covered  with  such  extravagant  epitaphs; 
that  if  it  were  possible  for  the  dead  person  to  be  acquainted 
with  them,  he  would  blush  at  the  praises  which  his  friends 
have  bestowed  upon  him.  There  are  others  so  excessively 
modest,  that  they  deliver  the  character  of  the  person  departed 
in  Greek  or  Hebrew,  and  by  that  means  are  not  understood 
once  in  a  twelvemonth.  In  the  poetical  quarter  I  found 
there  were  poets  who  had  no  monuments,  and  monuments 
which  had  no  poets.  I  observed  indeed  that  the  present 
war  had  filled  the  church  with  many  of  these  uninhabited 
monmnents,  which  had  been  erected  to  the  memory  of  per- 
sons whose  bodies  were  perhaps  buried  in  the  plains  of 
Blenheim,  or  in  the  bosom  of  the  ocean. 

I  know  that  entertainments  of  this  nature  are  apt  to  raise 
dark  and  dismal  thoughts  in  timorous  minds,  and  gloomy 
imaginations;  but,  for  my  own  part,  though  I  am  always 
serious,  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  be  melancholy ;  and  can 
therefore  take  a  view  of  Nature  in  her  deep  and  solemn 
scenes,  with  the  same  pleasure  as  in  her  most  gay  and 
delightful  ones.  By  this  means  I  can  improve  myself  with 
those  objects  which  others  condder  with  terror.  When  I 
look  upon  the  tombs  of  the  great,  every  emotion  of  envy 
dies  in  me;  when  I  read  the  epitaphs  of  the  beautifvl, 
every  inordinate  desire  goes  out;  when  I  meet  with  the 
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grief  of  parents  upon  a  tombstone,  my  heart  melts  with 
compassion ;  wHen  I  see  the  tomb  of  the  parents  themselves, 
I  consider  the  vanity  of  grieving  for  those  whom  we  must 
quickly  follow;  when  I  see  kings  lying  by  those  who 
deposed  them ;  when  I  consider  rival  wits  placed  side  by 
side,  or  the  holy  men  that  divided  the  world  with  their  con- 
tests and  disputes,  I  reflect,  with  sorrow  and  astonishment, 
on  the  little  competitions,  factions,  and  debates  of  mankind; 
when  I  read  the  several  dates  of  the  tombs,  of  some  that 
died  yesterday,  and  some  six  hundred  years  ago,  I  consider 
that  great  day  when  we  shall  all  of  us  be  contemporaries, 
and  make  our  appearance  together. 


JiYU. — ^REMARKS  ON  THE  SWIFTNESS  OF  TIME. 

The  natural  advantages  which  arise  from  the  position  of  the 
earth  that  we  inhabit,  with  respect  to  the  other  planets* 
afford  much  employment  to  mathematical  speculation,  by 
which  it  has  been  discovered,  that  no  other  conformation  of 
the  system  could  have  given  such  commodious  distributions 
of  light  and  heat,  or  imparted  fertility  and  pleasure  to  so 
great  a  part  of  a  revolving  sphere. 

It  may  be  perhaps  observed  by  the  moralist,  with  equal 
reason,  that  our  globe  seems  particularly  fitted  for  the 
residence  of  a  being,  placed  here  only  for  a  short  time,  whose 
task  is  to  advance  himself  to  a  higher  and  happier  state  of 
existence,  by  unremitted  vigilance  of  caution,  and  activity, 
of  virtue. 

The  duties  required  of  man  are  such  as  human  nature 
does  not  willingly  perform,  and  such  as  those  are  inclined 
to  delay  who  yet  intend  some  time  to  fulfil  them.  It  waa 
therefore  necessary  that  this  universal  reluctance  should  be 
counteracted,  and  the  drowsiness  of  heutation  wakened  into 
resolve ;  that  the  danger  of  procrastination  should  be  always 
in  view,  and  the  fallacies  of  security  be  hourly  detected. 

To  this  end  all  the  appearances  of  nature  uniformly  con* 
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ipire.  WhateTer  we  see  on  everj  side,  reminds  na  of  the 
lapse  of  time  and  the  flux  of  life.  The  day  and  nig^ht  sue 
ceed  each  other,  the  rotation  of  seasons  diversifies  the  year, 
the  sun  rises,  attains  the  meridian,  declines  and  sets  ;  and 
the  moon  every  night  changes  its  form. 

The  day  has  been  considered  as  an  image  of  the  year,  and 
a  year  as  the  representation  of  life.    The  morning  answers 
to  the  spring,  and  the  spring  to  childhood  and  youth.      The 
noon  corresponds  to   the  summer,   and  the   summer   to 
the  strength  of  manhood.    The  evening  is  an  eniblem  of 
autumn,  and  autumn  of  declining  life.    The  nighty  with  its 
silence  and  darkness,  shows  the  winter,  in  which  all  the 
powers  of  vegetation  are  benumbed ;  and  the  winter  points 
out  the  time  when  life  shall  cease,  with  its  hopes  and 
pleasures. 

He  that  is  carried  forward,  however  swiftly,  by  a  motion 
equable  and  easy,  perceives  not  the  change  of  place  but  by 
the  variation  of  objects.    If  the  wheel  of  life,  which  rolls 
thus  silently  along,  passed  on  through  undistinguishable 
uniformity,  we  should  never  mark  its  approaches  to  the  end 
of  the  course.    If  one  hour  were  like  another ;  if  the  pas- 
sage of  the  sun  did  not  show  that  the  day  is  wasting ;  if 
the  change  of  seasons  did  not  impress  upon  us  the  fligiit  of 
the  year,  quantities  of  duration  equal  to  days  and  yean 
would  glide  unobserved.     If  the  parts  of  time  were  not 
variously  coloured,  we  should  never  discern  their  departure 
or  succession,  but  should  live  thoughtless  of  the  past,  and 
careless  of  the  future,  without  will,  and  perhaps  without 
power,  to  compute  the  periods  of  life,  or  to  compare  the 
time  which  is  already  lost  with  that  which  may  probably 
remiiin. 

But  the  course  of  time  is  so  visibly  marked,  that  it  is  even 
observed  by  the  passage,  and  by  nations  who  have  nused 
their  minds  very  little  above  animal  instinct:  there  are 
human  beings,  whose  language  does  not  supply  them  mth 
Words  by  which  they  can  number  five,  but  I  have  read  of 
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none  tliat  liave  not  names  for  day  and  night,  for  Btrmmer 
and  winter. 

Yet  it  is  certain  ih^t  these  admonitions  of  nature,  however 
fon^ible,  however  importunate,  are  too  often  vain ;  and  that 
many,  who  mark  with  such  accuracy  the  course  of  time, 
appear  to  have  little  sensibility  of  the  decline  of  life.  Every 
man  has  something  to  do  which  he  neglects :  every  man  has 
faults  to  conquer  which  he  delays  to  combat. 

So  little  do  we  accustom  ourselves  to  consider  the  efiects 
of  time,  that  things  necessary  and  certain  oflen  surprise  us 
like  unexpected  contingences.  We  leave  the  beauty  in  her 
bloom,  and,  after  an  absence  of  twenty  years,  wonder,  at  our 
return,  to  find  her  faded.  We  meet  those  whom  we  left 
children,  and  can  scarcely  persuade  ourselves  to  treat  them 
as  men.  The  traveller  visits  in  age  those  countries  through 
which  he  rambled  in  his  youth,  and  hopes  for  merriment  at 
the  old  place.  The  man  of  business,  wearied  with  unsatis- 
factory prosperity,  retires  to  the  town  of  his  nativity,  and 
expects  to  play  away  the  last  years  wit^  the  companions  of 
bis  childhood,  and  recover  youth  in  the  fields  where  he  once 
was  young. 

From  this  inattention,  bo  general  and  so  mischievous,  let 
it  be  every  man's  study  to  exempt  himself.  Let  him  that 
desires  to  see  others  happy,  make  haste  to  give  while  his 
gift  can  be  enjoyed,  and  remember  that  every  moment  of 
delay  takes  away  something  from  the  value  of  his  benefac- 
tion. And  let  him  who  proposes  his  own  happiness,  reflect, 
that  while  he  forms  his  purpose  the  day  rolls  on,  and  **  the 
night  Cometh,  when  no  man  can  work.** 


XVIII. — ^I^IBCONTENT  THE  COMMON  LOT  OF  AXX  MANKIND. 

SxTCH  is  the  emptiness  of  human  enjoyment,  that  we  are 
always  impatient  of  the  present.  Attainment  is  followed 
by  neglect,  and  possession  by  disgust.  Few  moments  are 
more  pleasing  than  those  in  which  the  mind  is  concerting 
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measures  for  a  new  trndertaking.  From  the  first  liint  that 
wakens  the  fancy,  to  the  hour  of  actual  execution.  All  is 
improvement  and  progress,  triumph  and  felicity.  £very 
hour  brings  additions  to  the  original  scheme,  suggests  some 
new  expedient  to  secure  success,  or  discovers  oonsequential 
advantages  not  hitherto  foreseen.  While  preparations  are 
made  and  materials  accumulated,  day  glides  after  day- 
through  Elysian  prospects,  and  the  heart  dances  to  tlie  song 
of  hope. 

Such  is  the  pleasure  of  projecting,  that  many  content 
themselves  with  a  succession  of  visionary  schemes,  and  wear 
out  their  allotted  time  in  the  calm  amusement  of  contriving 
what  they  never  attempt  or  hope  to  execute. 

Others,  not  able  to  feast  their  imagination  with  pure  ideas, 
advance  somewhat  nearer  to  the  grossness  of  action,  with 
great  diligence  collect  whatever  is  requisite  to  their  design, 
and,  after  a  thousand  researches  and  consultations,  are 
snatched  away  by  death,  as  they  stand  wiuting  for  a  proper 
opportunity  to  begin. 

If  there  were  no  other  end  of  life,  than  to  find  some  ade- 
quate solace  for  eveiy  day,  I  know  not  whether  any  condi- 
tion could  be  prefeired  to  that  <^  the  man  who  involves 
himself  in  his  own  thoughts,  and  never  suffers  experience  to 
show  him  the  vanity  of  speculation;  for  no  sooner  are  notions 
reduced  to  practice,  than  tranquillity  and  confidence  forsake 
the  breast;  every  day  brings  its  task,  and  often  without 
bringing  abilities  to  perform  it;  difficulties  embarrass,  unceN 
tainty  perplexes,  opposition  retards,  censure  exasperates,  or 
neglect  depresses.  We  proceed,  because  we  have  begun  ^ 
we  complete  our  design,  that  the  labour  already  spent  may 
not  be  in  vain  :  but  as  expectation  gradually  dies  away,  the 
gay  smile  of  alacrity  disappears,  we  are  necessitated  to 
implore  severer  powers,  and  trust  the  event  to  patience  and 
constancy. 

When  once  our  labour  has  begun,  the  comfort  that  enables 
us  to  endure  it  is  the  prospect  of  its  end ;  for  though  in 
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eyery  long  work  there  are  some  joyons  intervals  of  sel^ 
applause,  when  the  attention  is  recreated  by  unexpected 
fadlity,  and  the  imagination  soothed  by  incidental  excel- 
lences not  comprised  in  the  first  plan,  yet  the  toil  with 
which  perfonnance  struggles  after  idea,  is  so  irksome  and 
disgusting,  and  so  frequent  is  the  necessity  of  resting  below 
that  perfection  which  we  imagined  within  our  reach,  that 
seldom  any  man  obtains  more  from  his  endeayours  than  a 
painful  conviction  of  his  defects,  and  a  continual  resuscitation 
of  desires  which  he  feels  himself  unable  to  gratify. 

So  certainly  is  weariness  and  vexation  the  coneomitant 
of  our  undertakings,  that  every  man,  in  whatever  he  is 
engaged,  consoles  himself  with  the  hope  of  change.  He  that 
has  made  his  way  by  assiduity  and  vigilance  to  public  em- 
ployment, talks  among  his  friends  of  nothing  but  the  deh'ght 
of  retirement :  he  whom  the  necessity  of  solitary  application 
secludes  fiK)m  the  world,  listens  with  a  beating  heart  to  its 
distant  noises,  longs  to  mingle  with  living  beings,  and 
resolves,  when  he  can  regulate  his  hours  by  his  own'choice, 
to  take  his  fill  of  merriment  and  diversions,  or  to  display  his 
abilities  on  the  universal  theatre,  and  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
distinction  and  applause. 

Every  desire,  however  innocent  or  natural,  grows  danger- 
ous, as  by  long  indulgence  it  becomes  ascendant  in  the  mind. 
When  we  have  been  much  accustomed  to  consider  any  thing 
as  capable  of  giving  happiness,  it  is  not  easy  to  restrain  our 
lurdour,  or  to  forbear  some  precipitation  in  our  advances  and 
irregularity  in  our  pursuits.  He  that  has  long  cultivated 
the  tree,  watched  the  swelling  bud  and  opening  blossom, 
and  pleased  himself  with  computing  how  much  every  sun 
and  idiower  added  to  its  growth,  scarcely  stays  till  the  finiit 
has  obtained  its  maturity,  but  defeats  his  own  cares  by  eager- 
ness to  reward  them.  When  wo  have  diligently  laboured 
for  any  purpose,  we  are  willing  to  believe  that  we  have 
attained  it,  and,  because  we  have  already  done  much,  too 
suddenly  conclude  that  no  more  is  to  be  done. 
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All  attraction  is  increased  hj  the  approach  of  the  attract- 
ing body.  We  never  find  ourselves  bo  desirous  to  finish,  as 
in  the  latter  part  of  our  work,  or  so  impatient  of  delay,  as 
when  we  know  that  delay  cannot  be  long.  Part  of  this 
unseasonable  importunity  of  discontent  may  be  juatly  im- 
puted to  languor  and  weariness,  which  must  always  oppress 
us  more  as  our  toil  has  been  longer  continued;  but  the 
greater  part  usually  proceeds  firom  frequent  contemplation 
of  that  ease  which  we  now  consider  as  near  and  certain, 
and  which,  when  it  has  once  flattered  our  hopes,  we  cannot 
sufier  to  be  longer  withheld. 


XIX. — THE  PRESENT  LIFE  TO  BE  CONSIDERED  ONLT  AS  IT  HAT 
CONDUCE  TO  THE  HAPPINESS  OF  A  FUTURE  ONE. 

Shouij>  a  spirit  of  superior  rank,  who  is  a  stranger  to 
human  nature,  accidentally  alight  upon  the  earth,  and  take 
a  survey  of  its  inhabitants,  what  would  his  notions  of  us  be? 
Would  not  he  think,  that  we  are  a  species  of  beings  made 
for  quite  different  ends  and  purposes  than  what  we  really 
are  ?  Must  not  he  imagine  that  we  are  placed  in  this  world 
to  get  riches  and  honours  ?  Would  not  he  think  that  it  was 
our  duty  to  toil  after  wealth,  and  station,  and  title?  Nay, 
would  not  he  believe  we  were  forbidden  poverty  by  threats 
of  eternal  punishment,  and  enjoined  to  pursue  our  pleasures 
under  pain  of  damnation  ?  He  would  certainly  imagine  &al 
we  were  influenced  by  a  scheme  of  duties  quite  opposite 
to  those  which  are  indeed  prescribed  to  us.  And  truly, 
according  to  such  an  imagination,  he  must  conchide  that  we 
are  a  species  of  the  most  obedient  creatures  in  the  uniyerse ; 
that  we  are  constant  to  our  duty,  and  that  we  keep  a  steady 
eye  on  the  end  for  which  we  were  sent  hither. 

But  how  great  would  be  his  astonishment,  when  he  learned 
that  we  were  beings  not  destined  to  exist  in  this  world  abovtt 
threescore  and  ten  years ;  and  that  the  greatest  part  of  this 
busy  species  fall  short  even  of  that  age  I    How  would  he  be 
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lost  in  horror  and  admiration,  when  lie  should  know  that  this 
set  of  creatures,  who  lay  out  all  their  endeayours  for  this 
life,  which  scarce  deserves  the  name  of  existence ;  when,  I 
say,  he  should  know  that  this  set  of  creatures  are  to  exist  to 
all  eternity  in  another  life,  for  which  they  make  no  prepara- 
tions ?  Nothing  can  be  a  greater  disgrace  to  reason,  than 
that  men,  who  are  persuaded  of  these  two  different  states  of 
being,  should  be  perpetually  employed  in  providing  for  a  life 
of  threescore  and  ten  years,  and  neglecting  to  make  provision 
for  that,  which,  after  many  myriads  of  years,  will  be  still 
new,  and  still  beginning ;  especially  when  we  consider  that 
our  endeavours  for  making  ourselves  great,  or  rich,  or 
honourable,  or  whatever  else  we  place  our  happiness  in,  may, 
after  all,  prove  unsuccessful ;  whereas,  if  we  constantly  and 
sincerely  endeavour  to  make  ourselves  happy  in  the  other 
life,  we  are  sure  that  our  endeavours  will  succeed,  and  that 
we  shall  not  be  disappointed  of  our  hope. 

The  following  question  is  starts  by  one  of  the  school* 
men :  Supposing  the  whole  body  of  the  earth  were  a  great 
ball  or  mass  of  the  finest  sand,  and  that  a  single  grain  or 
particle  of  this  sand  should  be  annihilated  every  thousand 
years:  supposing,  then,  that  you  had  it  in  your  choice  to 
be  happy  all  the  while  this  prodigious  mass  of  sand  was  con- 
suming by  this  slow  method  till  there  was  not  a  grain  of  it 
left,  on  condition  you  were  to  be  miserable  for  ever  after ; 
or  supposing  that  you  might  be  happy  for  ever  aft^r,  on 
condition  that  you  would  be  miserable  till  the  whole  mass 
of  sand  were  thus  annihilated  at  the  rate  of  one  sand  in  a 
thousand  years :  which  of  these  two  cases  would  you  make 
your  choice  ? 

It  must  be  confessed  in  this  case,  so  many  thousands  of 
years  are  to  the  imagination  as  a  kind  of  eternity,  though  in 
reality  they  do  not  bear  so  great  a  proportion  to  that  dura- 
tion which  is  to  follow  them,  as  a  unit  does  to  the  greatest 
number  which  you  can  put  together  in  figures,  or  as  one  of 
those  sands  to  the  supposed  heap.  Beason  therefore  tells  us, 

y2 
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witboitt  anj  manner  of  hesitation,  wliich  would  be  the  better 
part  in  this  choice.  However,  as  I  have  before  intimated^ 
our  reason  might  in  such  a  case  be  so  overset  by  the  imagina- 
tion, as  to  dispose  some  persons  to  sink  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  great  length  of  tiie  first  part  of  this  duration,  and 
of  the  great  dist>ance  of  that  second  duration,  which  is  to 
succeed  it.  The  mind,  I  say,  might  give  itself  up  to  that 
happiness  which  is  at  hand,  considering  that  is  so.  very  near, 
and  that  it  would  last  so  very  long.  But  when  the  choice 
we  actually  have  before  us  is  this,  whether  we  witt  choose  to 
be  happy  for  the  space  of  only  threescore  and  ten  years,  nay, 
perhaps,  of  only  twenty  or  ten  years,  I  might  say  of  only 
a  day  or  an  hour,  and  miserable  to  all  eternity ;  or,  on  the 
contrary,  miserable  for  this  short  term  of  years,  and  happy 
for  a  whole  eternity ;  what  words  are  sufficient  to  express 
that  folly  and  want  of  consideration  which  in  such  a  case 
makes  a  wrong  choice  ? 

I  here  put  the  case  ei^n  at  the  worst,  by  supposing  (what 
seldom  happens)  that  a  course  of  virtue  makes  us  miserable 
in  this  life ;  but  if  we  suppose  (as  it  generally  happens)  that 
virtue  will  make  us  more  happy,  even  in  Hm  life,  than  a 
contrary  course  of  vice ;  how  can  we  sufficiently  admire  the 
stupidity  or  madness  of  those  persons  who  are  capable  of 
making  so  absurd  a  choice  I 

Every  wise  man,  therefore,  will  consider  this  life  only  as 
it  may  conduce  to  the  happiness  of  the  other^  and  cheerfully 
sacrifice  the  pleasures  of  a  few  years  to  those  of  an  eternity. 


XZ. — ON  THE  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  WORLD. 

NoTHiNO  has  so  much  exposed  men  of  learning  to  contempt 
and  ridicule,  as  their  ignorance  of  things  which  are  known 
to  all  but  themselves.  Those  who  have  been  taught  to  con^ 
sider  the  institutions  of  the  schools  as  giving  the  last  perfec- 
tion to  human  abilities,  are  surprised  to  see  men  wrinkled 
with  study,  yet  wanting  to  be  instructed  in  the  minute 
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•ciroamstanoes  of  propriety,  or  the  necessary  forms  of  daily 
transactions;  and  quickly  shake  off  their  reTerenoe  for 
modes  of  education,  which  they  find  to  produce  no  ability 
above  the  rest  of  mankinds 

Books,  says  Bacon,  can  never  teach  the  use  of  books. 
The  student  must  learn  by  commerce  with  mankind  to 
reduce  his  speculations  to  practice,  and  accommodate  his 
knowledge  to  the  purposes  of  life. 

It  is  too  common  for  those  who  have  been  bred  to 
scholastic  professions,  and  passed  much  of  their  time  in 
academies  where  nothing  but  learning  confers  honours,  to 
disregard  every  other  qualification,  ^utd  to  imagine  that 
they  shall  find  mankind  ready  to  pay  homage  to  their  know- 
ledge, and  to  crowd  about  them  fctr  instruction.  They 
therefore  step  out  from  their  cells  into  the  open  world  with 
all  the  confidence  of  authority  and  dignity  of  importance ; 
they  look  round  about  them  at  once  with  ignorance  and 
scorn  on  a  race  of  beings  to  whom  they  are  equally  unknown 
and  equally  contemptible,  but  whose  manners  they  must 
imitate,  and  with  whose  opinions  tliey  must  comply,  if  they 
desire  to  pass  their  time  happily  amongst  them. 

To  lessen  that  disdain  with  which  scholars  are  inclined  to 
look  on  the  common  business  of  the  world,  and  the  unwilling- 
ness with  which  they  condescend  to  learn  what  is  not  to  be 
found  in  any  system  of  philosophy,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
consider  that,  though  admiration  is  excited  by  abstruse 
researches  and  remote  discoveries,  yet  pleasure  is  not  given, 
nor  affection  conciliated,  but  by  softer  accomplishments,  and 
qualities  more  easily  communicable  to  those  about  us.  He  that 
can  only  converse  upon  questions,  about  which  only  a  small 
part  of  mankind  has  knowledge  sufficient  to  make  them 
oorious,  must  lose  his  days  in  unsocial  silence,  and  live  in 
the  crowd  of  life  without  a  companion.  He  that  can  only 
be  useful  on  great  occasions,  may  die  without  exerting  his 
abilities,  and  stand  a  helpless  spectator  of  a  thousand  vexa- 
tions which  fret  away  happiness,  and  which  nothing  is 
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required  to  remove  but  a  little  dexterity  of  conduct  and 
readiness  of  expedients. 

No  degree  of  knowledge  attainable  by  man  is  able  to  set 
bim  above  the  want  of  hourly  assistance,  or  to  extinguish 
the  desire  of  fond  endearments,  and  tender  officiousness ; 
and  therefore,  no  one  should  think  it  unnecessary  to  leam 
those  arts  by  which  friendship  may  be  gained.  Kindness  is 
preserved  by  a  constant  reciprocation  of  benefits  or  inter- 
change of  pleasures ;  but  such  benefits  only  can  be  bestowed, 
as  others  are  capable  of  receiving,  and  such  pleasures  onl/ 
imparted,  as  others  are  qiulified  to  enjoy. 

By  this  descent  from  the  pinnacles  of  art  no  honour  wiQ 
be  lost ;  for  the  condescensions  of  learning  are  always  over- 
paid by  gratitude.  An  elevated  genius  employed  in  little 
things  appears,  to  use  the  simile  of  Lon^nus,  like  the  sun  in 
his  evening  declination,  he  remits  his  splendour  but  retains 
his  magnitude,  and  pleases  more  though  he  dazzles  less. 


ZXI. — ^THE  FLANETABT  AND  TBBBESTBIAI.  WORLDS. 

To  US,  who  dwell  on  its  surface,  the  earth  is  by  far  the  most 
extensive  orb  that  our  eyes  can  anywhere  behold :  it  is  also 
clothed  with  verdure,  distinguished  by  trees,  and  adorned 
with  a  variety  of  beautifiil  decorations ;  whereas,  to  a  spec- 
tator placed  on  one  of  the  planets,  it  wears  a  uniform  aspect, 
looks  all  luminous,  and  no  larger  than  a  spot.  To  beings 
who  dwell  at  still  greater  distances,  it  entirely  disappears. 
That  which  we  call  alternately  the  morning  and  the  evening 
star — as  in  one  part  of  the  orbit  she  rides  foremost  in  the 
procession  of  night ;  in  the  otl^er,  ushers  in  and  anticipates 
the  dawn — ^is  a  planetary  world ;  which,  with  the  five  others 
that  so  wonderfully  vary  their  mystic  dance,  are  in  them- 
selves dark  bodies,  and  shine  only  by  reflection ;  have  fields, 
and  seas,  and  skies  of  their  own;  are  furnished  with  all 
accommodations  for  animal  subsistence,  and  are  supposed  to 
be  the  abodes  of  intellectual  life :  all  which,  tc^ther  with 
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our  earthly  habitation,  are  dependent  on  that  grand  dis- 
penser of  divine  munificence,  the  sun ;  receive  their  tight 
from  the  distribution  of  his  rays,  and  derive  their  comfort 
from  his  benign  agency. 

The  sun,  -which  seems  to  perform  its  daily  stages  through 
the  sky,  is,  in  this  respect,  fixed  and  immovable ;  it  is  the 
great  axle  of  heaven,  about  which  the  globe  we  inhabit,  and 
other  more  spacious  orbs,  wheel  their  stated  courses.  The 
sun,  though  seemingly  smaller  than  the  dial  it  illuminates, 
is  abundantly  larger  than  this  whole  earth,  on  which  so 
many  lofty  mountains  rise,  and  such  vast  oceans  roll.  A 
line  extending  from  side  to  side,  through  the  centre  of  that 
resplendent  orb,  would  measure  more  than  eight  hundred 
thousand  miles:  a  girdle  formed  to  go  round  its  circumfe- 
rence, would  require  a  length  of  millions.  Were  its  soUd 
contents  to  be  estimated,  the  account  would  overwhelm  our 
understanding,  and  be  almost  beyond  the  power  of  language 
to  express.  Are  we  startled  at  these  reports  of  philosophy  ? 
Are  we  ready  to  cry  out,  in  a  transport  of  surprise,  "How 
mighty  is  the  Being  who  kindled  such  a  prodigious  fire ;  and 
keeps  alive,  from  age  to  age,  such  an  enormous  mass  of 
flame !"  Let  us  attend  our  philosophic  guides,  and  we  shall 
be  brought  acquainted  with  [^)eculations  more  enlarged  and 
more  inflaming. 

This  sun,  with  all  its  attendant  planets,  is  but  a  very  little 
part  of  the  grand  machine  of  the  universe:  every  star, 
though  in  appearance  no  bigger  than  the  diamond  that 
gtitters  upon  a  lady's  ring,  is  really  a  vast  globe,  like  the  sun 
in  size  and  in  glory ;  no  less  spacious,  no  less  luminous,  than 
the  radiant  source  of  day.  So  that  every  star  is  not  barely 
a  world,  but  the  centre  of  a  magnificent  system ;  has  a  reti- 
nue of  worlds,  irradiated  by  its  beams,  and  revolving  round 
its  attractive  influence ;  all  which  are  lost  to  our  sight  in 
immeasurable  wilds  of  ether.  That  the  stars  appear  like  so 
many  diminutive,  and  scarcely-distinguishable  points,  is 
owing  to  their  immense  and  inconceivable  distance.    Im- 
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mense  and  mcdnceivable  indeed  it  is ;  onoe  a  bAll«  discharged 
from  a  cannon,  and  fljing  with  unabated  rapidity,  must 
travel,  at  this  impetaoas  rate,  almost  seven  hnndi^d  thou- 
sand years,  before  it  could  reach  the  nearest  of  these  tivink- 
ling  luminaries. 

While,  beholding  this  vast  expanse,  I  learn  my  ottm  ex^ 
treme  meanness,  and  also   discover  the  abject  littlienesfl 
of  all  terrestrial  things.     What  is  the  earth,  with  all  her 
ostentatious  scenes,  compared  with  this  astonishin^y  grand 
furniture  of  the  ddes  ?    What,  but  a  dim  speck,  hardly  per- 
ceivable in  the  map  of  the  universe  ?    It  is  observed  by  A 
very  judicious  inriter,  that,  if  the  sun  himself,  which  en- 
lightens this  part  of  the  creation,  were  extinguished,  and  all 
the  host  of  planetary  worlds,  whidi  move  about  him,  were 
annihilated,  they  would  not  be  missed  by  an  eye  that  caii 
take  in  the  whole  compass  of  nature,  any  more  than  a  grain 
of  sand  upon  the  sea-shore.    The  bidk  >o{  which  they  con- 
sist, and  the  space  which  they  occupy,  are  so  exceedingly 
little  in  comparison  of  the  whole,  that  their  loss  would 
scarcdy  leave  a  blank  in  the  immensity  of  God's  works.    If 
then,  not  our  globe  only,  but  this  whole  system,  be  so  very 
diminutive,  what  is  a  kingdom  or  a  country  ?    What  are  a 
few  lordships,  <x  die  so-much  admired  patrimonies  of  those 
who  are  styled  wealthy?    When  I  measure  them  with  my 
own  little  pittafice,  they  swell  into  proud  and  bloated  dimen- 
sions ;  but,  when  I  take  the  universe  lor  my  standard,  how 
scanty  is  their  duze  I  how  conte](nptible  their  figure  I    They 
shrink  into  pompous  nothings. 


XXn. — ^THE  PLEASURES  OF  SCIENCE. 

To  pass  our  time  in  the  study  of  the  sciences,  has,  in  aU 
ages,  been  reckoned  one  of  the  most  dignified  and  happy  of 
human  occupations ;  and  the  name  of  philosopher,  or  lover 
of  wisdom,  is  given  to  him  who  leads  such  a  life.  But  it  is 
by  no  means  necessary  that  a  man  should  do  nothing  else 
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ikaH  stady  known  truths,  and  explore  new,  in  order  to  elum 
this  high  title.  Some  of  the  greatest  philosophers,  in  all 
ages,  have  been  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  active  life ;  and 
he  who,  in  whatever  station  his  lot  may  be  cast,  prefers  the 
refined  and  elevating  pleasures  of  knowledge,  to  the  low 
gratification  of  the  senses,  richly  deserves  the  name  of  a 
Philosopher. 

It  is  easy  to  show  that  there  is  a  positive  gratification 
resulting  &om  the  study  of  the  sciences.  K  it  be  a  pleasure 
to  gratify  curiosity — ^to  know  what  we  are  ignorant  c^— to 
have  our  feelings  of  wonder  called  forth ;  how  pure  a  delight 
of  this  very  kind  does  natural  science  hold  out  to  its  students ! 
Recollect  some  of  the  extraordinary  discoveries  of  mechanical 
philosophy.  Observe  the  extraordinary  truths  which  optical 
science  discloses.  Chemistry  is  not  behind  in  its  wonders ; 
and  yet  these  lure  trifiiiig  ifbea  colnpated  to  the  prodigies 
which  astronomy  opens  to  our  view :  the  encnmous  masses 
of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  their  immense  distanees ;  their  counts 
less  numbers ;  and  thdr  motions,  whose  swiftness  mocks  the 
uttermost  efforts  of  the  imagination.  Then,  if  we  raise  ouj^ 
view  to  the  structure  of  the  heavens,  we  are  again  gratified 
with  tracing  accurate,  but  most  unexpected  resemblances. 
Is  it  not  in  the  highest  degree  interesting  to  find  that  the 
power  which  keeps  the  earth  in  its  shape,  and  in  its  path 
wheeling  round  the  sun,  extends  over  all  the  other  worlds 
that  compose  the  universe,  and  gives  to  each  its  proper  place 
and  motion ;  that  the  same  power  keeps  the  moon  in  her 
path  round  the  earth ;  that  the  same  power  causes  the  tides 
upon  our  earth,  and  the  peculiar  form  of  the  earth  itself;-^ 
and  that,  after  all,  it  is  the  same  power  which  makes  a  stone 
fiill  to  the  ground?  To  leam  these  things,  and  to  reflect 
upon  them,  produces  certain  as  well  as  pure  gratification. 

We  are  raised,  by  science,  to  an  understanding  of  the  infiw 
nite  wisdom  and  goodness,  which  the  Creator  has  displayed 
in  all  his  works.  Not  a  step  can  we  take  in  any  direction 
without  perceiving  the  most  extraordinary  traces  of  desis^n ; 
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and  the  skill  eveiTwhere  oonspicuous,  is  calculated,  in  so 
▼aat  a  proportioii  of  instances,  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
living  creatures — and  especially  of  ourselves — ^that  we  feel 
no  hesitation  in  condnding,  if  we  knew  the  whole  scheme  of 
Providence,  every  part  wonld  appear  to  be  in  harmony  veith 
a  plan  of  absolute  benevolence.    Independently,  however, 
of  this  most  consoling  inference,  the  delight  is  inexpressible 
of  being  able  to  follow,  as  it  were  with  our  eyes,  the  marvel- 
lous works  of  the  Great  Architect  of  nature,  and  to  trace  the 
unbounded  power  and  exquisite  skill  which  are  exhibited  in 
the  most  minute,  as  well  as  in  the  mightiest  parts  of  his 
system. 


XXm. — ^DEPENDENCE  ON  PROVIDENCE. 

Rbgabb  the  world  with  cautious  eye. 
Nor  raise  your  expectations  hi^  ; 
See  that  the  balanced  scale  be  such, 
You  neither  fear  nor  hope  too  much, 
For  disappointment's  not  the  thing ; 
Tis  pride  and  passion  point  the  sting. 
Life  is  a  sea  where  storms  must  rise : 
Tis  folly  talks  of  cloudless  skies ; 
He  who  contracts  his  swelling  sail. 
Eludes  the  fuiy  of  the  gale. 

Be  still,  nor  anxious  thoughts  employ ; 
Distrust  embitters  present  joy; 
On  Grod  for  all  events  depend ; 
You  cannot  want  when  God's  your  friend. 
Weigh  well  your  part,  and  do  your  best ; 
Leave  to  your  Bfaker  all  the  rest. 
The  hand  which  form'd  thee  in  the  womb, 
Guides  from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb. 

Can  the  fond  mother  slight  her  boy; 
Can  siie  fivget  her  prattling  joy  ? 
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Sa^,  then,  sludl  soy'reign  love  desert 
The  humble  and  the  honest  heart  ? 
HeaVn  may  not  grant  thee  all  thy  mind. 
Yet  flay  not  thou  that  heavVs  nnkind. 
God  is  alike  both  good  and  wise, 
In  what  he  grants,  and  what  denies : 
Perhaps,  what  Goodness  gives  to-day. 
To-morrow  Goodness  takes  away. 

You  say  that  troubles  intervene ; 
That  sorrows  darken  half  the  scene. 
True, — and  this  consequence  you  see, 
The  world  was  ne'er  designed  for  thee. 
YouYo  like  a  passenger  below. 
That  stays,  perhaps,  a  night  or  so ; 
But  still  his  native  country  lies 
Beyond  the  boundYies  Of  the  sides. 

Of  heav'n  ask  virtue,  wisdom,  health ; 
But  never  let  thy  pray'r  be  wealth. 
If  food  be  thine  (though  little  gold), 
And  raiment  to  repel  the  cold ; 
Such  as  may  nature's  wants  suffice, 
Kot  what  from  pride  and  folly  rise ; 
If  soft  the  motions  of  thy  soul. 
And  a  calm  conscience  crowns  the  whole ; 
Add  but  a  friend  to  all  this  store. 
You  can't,  in  reason,  wish  for  more ; 
And  if  kind  heav'n  this  comfort  brings, 
Tis  more  than  heav'n  bestows  on  kings. 


ZXIT. — ^ADTICE  TO  A  KBCKLE88  TOUTH. 

Leasn  to  be  wise,  and  practise  how  to  thrive. 
That  would  I  have  you  do :  and  not  to  spend 
Your  coin  on  every  bauble  that  you  fancy, 
Or  every  foolish  brain  that  htunours  you, 
I  would  not  have  you  to  invade  each  place. 
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Nor  thrust  yotirself  obl  aU  societieB, 

Till  men's  afifectioas,  or  your  own  desert^ 

Sboold  Irorthfly  invite  you  to  your  rank. 

He  that  is  so  respectiless  in  his  courses. 

Oft  setls  "his  reputaticm  ftt  cheap  market 

Nor  would  I  you  should  melt  away  yourself 

In  flashing  finery,  lest,  while  you  affect 

To  make  a  blaze  of  gentry  to  the  world, 

A  fitde  pu£f  of  scorn  extinguish  it, 

And  you  be  left  like  an  unsayoury  snuff, 

Whose  property  is  only  to  offend. 

rd  have  you  sober,  and  contain  yourself; 

Not  that  your  sail  be  bigger  than  your  boat ; 

But  moderate  your  expenses  now  (at  first) 

As  you  may  keep  the  same  proportion  still. 

Nor  stand  so  much  on  yotir  gentility, 

Which  is  an  airy,  and  mere  borroVd  thing. 

From  dead  men's  dust  and  bones ;  and  none  of  youn^ 

Except  you  make,  or  hold  it. 


XXy. — BBAI*  NOBILITT. 

SxASGH  we  the  springs. 
And  backward  trace  the  principles  of  tlungs : 
There  shall  we  find  that  when  the  world  begaD» 
'One  common  mass  composed  the  mould  of  man ; 
One  paste  of  flesh  on  all  degrees  bestow'd ; 
And  kneaded  i^  alike  ivith  mdist*niBEig  !>lood. 
The  same  Almiglity  powV  inspir'd  the  firame 
With  kindled  life,  and  form'd  the  souls  the  same. 
The  faculties  of  intellect  and  will, 
Dispens'd  with  equal  hand^  dispos'd  with  equal  skill; 
Like  liberty  indulged,  with  choice  of  good  or  01. 
Thus  bom  alike,  firom  Virtue  first  began 
The  difference  that  distinguished  man  from  man. 
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He  daiin'd  no  title  from  descent  of  blood, 
Bnt  that  which  made  him  noble,  made  him  good. 
Warm'd  idth  more  particles  of  heavenly  flame, 
He  wing'd  his  upward  flight,  and  soar'd  to  fame ; 
The  rest  remain'd  below,  a  tribe  without  a  name. 
This  law,  though  custom  now  diverts  the  course. 
As  nature's  institute,  is  yet  in  force, 
Uncancell'd,  though  diffbs'd :  and  he  whose  mind 
Is  virtuous,  is  alone  of  noble  kind; 
Though  poor  in  fortune,  of  celestial  race » 
And  he  commits  the  crime,  who  caOs  him  base^ 


XXTI. — ^THB  OOn  OF  NATUBS. 

Look  abroad, 
And  tell  me,  shall  we  to  blind  chance  ascribe 
A  scene  so  wonderful,  so  fair  and  good? 
Shall  we  no  further  search  than  sense  will  lead. 
To  find  the  glorious  cause  which  so  delight& 
The  eye  and  ear,  and  scatters  everywhere 
Ambrosial  perfumes  ?    Is  there  not  a  hand 
Which  operates  tmseen,  and  r^ulates 
The  vast  machine  we  tread  on  ?    Yes,  there  is ; 
Who  first  created  the  great  world,  a  work 
Of  deep  construction,  compficately  wrought, 
Wheel  within  wheel;  though  all  in  vain  we  strive 
To  trace  remote  effects  through  the  thick  maze 
Of  movements  intricate,  conf^ed.  and  strange, 
Up  to  the  great  Artificer  who  made 
And  guides  the  whole.  What  if  we  see  him  not  ? 
No  more  can  we  behold  the  busy  soul 
Which  animates  ourselves.    Man  to  hunself 
Is  all  a  miracle.    I  cannot  see 
The  latent  cause,  yet  such  I  know  there  is. 
Which  gives  the  body  motion,  nor  can  tell 
By  what  strange  impulse  the  so  ready  limb 
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Performs  the  purposes  of  will.    How  then 
Shalt  thou  and  I,  who  cannot  span  ourselyes^ 
In  this  our  narrow  vessel  comprehend 
The  being  of  a  God. 


.  XXm. — ASFEBATIONS  AFTER  THE  INIINITB. 

Sat,  why  was  man  so  eminently  raised 

Amid  the  vast  creation ;  why  ordained 

Through  life  and  death  to  dart  his  piercing  eye. 

With  thoughts  beyond  the  limit  of  his  frame ; 

But  that  the  Omnipotent  might  send  him  forth 

In  sight  of  mortal  and  immortal  powers, 

As  on  a  boundless  theatre,  to  run 

The  great  career  of  justice ;  to  exalt 

His  generous  aim  to  all  diviner  deeds ; 

To  chase  each  partial  purpose  from  hb  breast; 

And  through  the  mists  of  passion  and  of  sense. 

And  through  the  tossing  tide  of  chance  and  pain. 

To  hold  his  course  unfaltering,  while  the  voice 

Of  truth  and  virtue,  up  the  steep  ascent 

Of  nature,  calls  him  to  his  high  reward, 

The  applauding  smile  of  heaven  ?    Else  wherefore  bums 

In  mortal  bosoms  this  unquenched  hope, 

That  breathes  from  day  to  day  sublimer  things. 

And  mocks  possession  ?  wherefore  darts  the  mind 

With  such  resistless  ardour  to  embrace 

Majestic  forms ;  impatient  to  be  free. 

Spuming  the  gross  control  of  wilful  might ; 

Frond  of  the  strong  contention  of  her  toils ; 

Proud  to  be  daring?  who  but  rather  turns 

To  heaven's  broad  fire  his  unconstrained  view. 

Than  to  the  glimmering  of  a  waxen  flame  ? 

Who  that,  from  alpine  heights,  his  labouring  eye 

Shoots  round  the  wide  horizon,  to  survey 

Kilus  or  Granges  rolling  his  bright  wave 
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Through  moimtains,  plains,  through  empires  black  iMi  shade. 

And  continents  of  sand,  will  turn  his  gaze 

To  mark  the  windings  of  a  scanty  rill 

That  murmurs  at  his  feet  ?    The  high-bom  soul 

Disdains  to  rest  her  heaven-aspiring  wing 

Beneath  its  native  quarry.     Tired  of  earth 

And  this  diurnal  scene,  she  springs  aloft 

Through  fields  of  air ;  pursues  the  flying  storm ; 

Rides  on  the  volleyed  lightning  through  the  heavens ; 

Or,  yoked  with  whirlwinds  and  the  northern  blast. 

Sweeps  the  long  tract  of  day.     Then  high  she  soars 

The  blue  profound,  and,  hovering  round  the  sun. 

Beholds  him  pouring  the  redundant  stream 

Of  light ;  beholds  his  unrelenting  sway 

Bend  the  reluctant  planets  to  absolve 

The  fated  rounds  of  time.    Thence  far  effused. 

She  darts  her  swiftness  up  the  lc»ig  career 

Of  devious  comets ;  through  its  burning  signs 

Exulting  measures  the  perennial  wheel 

Of  nature,  and  looks  back  on  all  the  stars, 

Whose  blended  lights,  as  with  a  milky  zone. 

Invest  the  orient.    Now,  amazed  she  views 

The  empyreal  waste,  where  happy  spirits  hold. 

Beyond  this  concave  heaven,  their  calm  abode; 

And  fields  of  radiance,  whose  unfading  light 

Has  travelled  the  profound  six  thousand  years. 

Nor  yet  arrives  in  sight  of  mortal  things. 

Even  on  the  barriers  of  the  world,  untired 

She  meditates  the  eternal  depth  below; 

TiU  half  recoiling,  down  the  headlong  steep 

She  plunges ;  soon  o'erwhelmed  and  swallowed  up 

In  that  immense  of  being.    There  her  hopes 

Best  at  the  finted  goal.    For  fh>m  the  birth 

Of  mortal  man,  the  sovereign  Maker  said. 

That  not  in  humble  nor  in  brief  delight. 

Not  in  the  fading  echoes  of  renown* 
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Fower't  purple  robes,  nor  pleasure's  fiowery  lap, 
The  soul  should  find  enjoyment :  but  from  these 
Turning  disdainful  to  an  equal  good. 
Through  all  the  ascent  of  things  enlarge  her  view^ 
Till  every  bound  at  length  should  disappear^ 
And  infinite  perfection  close  the  scene. 


XXVlil. — ^HUMAN  lAFB. 

Thb  lark  has  sung  his  carol  in  the  sky ; 

The  bees  have  hummed  their  noontide  lullaby ; 

Still  in  the  vale  the  village-bells  ring  round. 

Still  in  Llewellyn-hall  the  jests  resound ; 

For  now  the  caudle-cup  is  circling  there, 

Kow,  glad  at  heart,  the  gossips  breathe  their  prayer. 

And,  crowding,  stop  the  cradle  to  admire 

The  babe,  the  sleeping  Image  of  his  sire, 

A  few  short  years — and  then  these  sounds  9haU  hail 
The  day  again,  and  gladness  fill  the  vale ; 
So  soon  the  child  a  youth,  the  youth  a  man, 
Eager  to  run  the  race  his  fathers  ran. 
Then  the  huge  ox  shall  yield  the  broad  sirloin ; 
The  ale,  now  brewed,  in  floods  of  amber  shine ; 
And,  basking  in  the  chimney's  ample  bla?^ 
'Mid  many  a  tale  told  of  his  boyish  days, 
The  nurse  shall  cry,  of  all  her  ills  beguiled, 
**  'Twas  on  th^se  Imees  he  sate  so  oft  and  smiled." 

And  soon  again  shall  music  swell  the  breeze ! 
Soon,  issuing  forth,  shall  glitter  through  the  trees 
Vestures  of  nuptial  white ;  and  hynms  be  sung. 
And  violets  scattered  rotmd ;  and  old  and  young. 
In  every  cottage-porch  with  garlands  green. 
Stand  still  to  gaze,  and,  gazing,  bless  the  scene ; 
While  her  dark  eyes  declining,  by  his  side 
Moves  in  her  virgin-veil  the  gentle  bride. 
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And  once,  alas  I  nor  in  a  distant  hour, 
Another  voice  shall  come  from  yonder  tower ; 
When  in  dim  chambers  long  black  weeds  are  seen, 
And  weeping's  heard  where  only  joy  has  been ; 
When  by  his  children  borne,  and  &om  his  door 
Slowly  departing  to  return  no  more, 
He  rests  in  holy  earth  with  them  that  went  before. 

And  such  is  Human  Life ; — sq  gliding  on, 
It  glimmers  like  a  meteor,  and  is  gone  I 
Yet  is  the  tale,  brief  though  it  be,  as  strange. 
As  full  methinks  of  wfld  and  wondrous  change. 
As  any  that  the  wandering  tribes  require, 
Stretched  in  the  desert  round  their  evening  fire ; 
As  any  sutag  of  old  in  hall  or  bower 
To  minstrel-harps  at  midnight's  watching  hour  1 


XXIX. — THE  FBESENT  CONDITION  OF  MAM  YINDICATED. 

Heay'n  from  all  creatures  hides  the  book  of  Fate, 

All  but  the  page  prescrib'd,  their  present  state ; 

From  brutes  what  men,  from  men  what  spirits  know. 

Or  who  could  suffer  being  here  below  ? 

The  lamb  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to-day. 

Had  he  thy  reason,  would  he  skip  and  play  ? 

Pleas'd  to  the  last,  he  crops  the  flow'ry  food. 

And  licks  the  hand  just  rais'd  to  shed  his  blood. 

O  blindness  to  the  future  I  kindly  given. 

That  each  may  fill  the  circle  mark'd  by  Heav'n ; 

Who  sees  with  equal  eye,  as  God  of  all, 

A  hero  perish,  or  a  sparrow  fall ; 

Atoms  or  systems  into  ruin  hurl'd. 

And  now  a  bubble  burst,  and  now  a  world. 

Hope  humbly  then,  with  trembling  pinions  soar ; 
Wait  the  great  teacher,  Death ;  and  God  adore. 
What  future  bliss,  he  gives  not  thee  to  know. 
But  gives  that  Hope  to  be  thy  blessing  now. 

z 
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Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast ; 
Man  neyer  is,  bnt  always  to  be  blest : 
The  soul,  tineasj'  and  confin'd  from  home. 
Rests  and  expatiates  in  a  life  to  come. 

ho,  the  poor  Indian !  whose  untutor*d  mind 
Sees  God  in  clouds,  and  hears  him  in  the  wind  ; 
His  soul  proud  Science  never  taught  to  stray 
Far  83  the  solar  walk,  or  milky  way ; 
Yet  simple  Nature  to  his  hope  has  giv'n. 
Behind  the  cloud-topp'd  hill,  an  humbler  heav*!! : 
Some  safer  world  in  depth  of  woods  embrac'd. 
Some  happier  island  in  the  wat'ry  waste, 
Where  slaves  once  more  their  native  land  behold. 
No  fiends  torment,  nor  Christians  thirst  for  gold. 
To  be,  contents  his  natural  desire. 
He  asks  no  angd's  wing,  no  seraph's  fire : 
But  thinks,  admitted  to  that  equal  sky, 
His  faithful  dog  shall  bear  him  company. 

€ro,  wiser  thou !  and  in  thy  scale  of  sense, 
Weigh  thy  opinion  against  Providence ; 
Gall  imperfection  what  thou  fanciest  such, 
Say,  here  he  gives  too  little — ^there  too  much : 
Destroy  all  creatures  for  thy  sport  or  gust. 
Yet  cry,  if  man's  unhappy,  God's  unjust ; 
If  man  alone  engross  not  Heav'n's  high  care. 
Alone  made  perfect  here,  immortal  there : 
Snatch  from  his  hand  the  balance  and  the  rod, 
Bejudge  his  justice,  be  the  god  of  God. 
Li  pride,  in  reasoning  pride,  our  error  lies ; 
All  quit  their  sphere,  and  rush  into  the  skies. 
Pride  stiU  is  aiming  at  the  blest  abodes. 
Men  would  be  angels,  angels  would  be  gods. 
Aspiring  to  be  gods,  if  angels  fell. 
Aspiring  to  be  angels,  men  rebel : 
And  who  but  wishes  to  invert  the  laws 
Of  OBDBR,  sins  against  th'  Eternal  Cause* 
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XXX. — OV  HAPPINESS. 

O  Happiness  I  our  being's  end  and  um  I 

Grood,  Pleasure,  Ease,  Content  I  whate*er  ikj  name ; 

That  something  still  which  prompts  th'-  eternal  sigh. 

For  which  we  bear  to  live,  and  dare  to  die ; 

Which  still  so  near  us,  yet  beyond  us  lies, 

0'erlook*d,  seen.double,  by  the  fool,  and  wise. 

Plant  of  celestial  seed !  if  dropp'd  below, 

Say,  in  what  mortal  soil  thou,  deign'st  to  grow? 

Fair  op'ning  to  some  court's  propitious  shine. 

Or  deep  with  diamonds  in  the  flaming  mine  ? 

Twin'd  with  the  wreaths  Parnassian  laurels  yield. 

Or  reap*d  in  iron  harvests  of  the  field ; 

Where  grows  ?— where  grows  it  not  ?  If  vain  our  toil, 

We  ought  to  blame  the  culture,  not  the  soil : 

Fix'd  to  no  spot  is  happiness  sincere, 

lis  nowhere  to  be  found,  or  ev*ry  where ; 

'Tis  never  to  be  bought,  but  always  free. 

And,  fled  from  monarchs,  St.  John  I  dwells  with  thee. 

Ask  of  the  leam*d  the  way  ?  the  learn'd.  are  blind ; 
This  bids  to  serve,  and  that  to  shun  mankind : 
Some  place  the  bliss  in  action,  some  in  ease. 
Those  call  it  Pleasure,  and  Contentment  these : 
Some  sunk  to  beasts,  find  pleasure  end  in  pain. 
Some,  swell'd  to  gods,  confess  ev'n  Virtue  vain : 
Or  indolent,  to  each  extreme  they  fall. 
To  trust  in  ev'ry  thing,  or  doubt  of  all. 

Take  Nature's  path,  and  mad  Opinion's  leave. 
All  states  can  reach  it,  and  all  heads  conceive ; 
Obvious  her  goods,  in  no  extreme  they  dwell; 
There  needs  but  thinking  right,  and  meaning  well ; 
And  mourn  our  various  portions  as  we  please. 
Equal  is  common  sense,  and  common  ease. 

Remember,  man,  **  the  Universal  Cause 
Acts  not  by  partial  but  by  gental  laws ;" 

z2 
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And  makes  wliat  happiness  we  jnstty  call 
Subsist,  not  in  the  good  of  one,  but  alL 
Each  has  his  share :  and  who  would  more  obtain 
Shall  find  the  j^leasiire  pays  not  half  the  pain. 

Order  is  Heay'n's  first  hiw ;  and  this  confess'd* 
Some  are,  and  most  be,  greater  than  the  rest ; 
More  rich,  more  wise:  but  who  infers  from  henoe 
That  such  are  happier,  shocks  all  common  sense. 

Condition,  drcomstanoe,  is  not  the  thing ; 
Bliss  is  the  same  in  subject  or  in  king. 
Fortnne  her  gifb  maj  variously  dispose, 
And  these  be  happy  called,  uohappy  those; 
But  HeavVs  just  balance,  equal  will  appear. 
While  those  are  plac'4  ui  hope,  and  these  in  fear : 
Kot  present  good  or  ill  the  joy  or  curse. 
But  future  views  of  better  or  of  wotsc. 
Oh,  sons  of  earth  I  attempt  ye  still  to  rise. 
By  mountains  pil'd  on  mountains,  to  the  skies? 
Heav'n  still  with  laughter  the  vain  toil  surveys* 
And  buries  madmen  in  the  heaps  they  raise. 

Know,  all  the  good  that  individuals  find. 
Or  Gk)d  and  Nature  meant  to  mere  mankind. 
Reason's  whole  pleasure,  aU  the  joys  of  sense. 
Lie  in  three  words,  Health,  Peace,  and  Competence 
But  health  consists  with  temperance  alone ; 
And  Peace,  O  Virtue  I  Peace  is  41II  thy  own. 


XXXI. — ^FOIX>iat78  8  ADVICE  TO  HIS  SON. 

Thbsb  few  precepts  in  thy  memory 

Look  thou  character.    Give  thy  tiioughts  no  tGngae, 

Nor  any  unproportioned  thought  his  act. 

Be  thou  familiar,  but  by  no  means  vulgar. 

The  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried. 

Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hooks  of  steel ; 

But  do  not  dall  thy  palm  with  entertainment 
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Of  each  new-batebed  imfledged  comrade.    Beware 
Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel ;  but,  being  in, 
Bear  it  that  tbe  opposer  may  beware  of  tbee. 
Give  every  man  thine  ear,  but  few  thy  voice : 
Take  each  man's  censure  but  reserve  thy  judgment. 
Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy, 
But  not  expressed  in  fancy ;  rich,  not  gaudy ; 
For  the  apparel  ofl  proclaims  the  man : 
Neither  a  borrower  nor  a  lender  be ; 
For  loan  ofl  loses  both  itself  and  friend ; 
And  borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  husbandry. 
This  above  aU — ^To  thine  own  self  be  true ; 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day. 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man. 


XXZn ^IITDUSTRT. 

Train  up  thy  children,  England  1  in  the  way 
Of  righteousness,  and  feed  them  with  the  bread 
Of  wholesome  doctrine.   Where  hast  thou  thy  mines 

But  in  their  industry? 
Thy  bulwarks  where  but  in  their  breast  ? 

Thy  might  but  in  their  arms  ? 
Shall  not  their  numbers  therefore  be  thy  wealth, 
Thy  strength,  thy  power,  thy  safety,  and  thy  pride  ? 

Oh,  grief  then,  grief  and  shame. 

If  in  this  flourishing  land 
There  should  be  dwellings  where  the  new-bom  babe 
Doth  bring  unto  its  parent's  soul  no  joy  I 

Where  squalid  poverty 

Receives  it  at  its  birth. 

And  on  her  wither'd  knees 
Gives  it  the  scanty  food  of  discontent ! 

Note. — ^The  majority  of  the  ExampleB  under  the  head  of  "  Promis- 
euouB  Exercises  in  Reading,**  are  of  a  Moral  or  Didactic  character. 
The  learner  should  refer,  in  particular,  to  Nos.  96  and  118. 
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RELIGIOUS  OR  DEVOTIONAL  READINGS.' 

I. — ^EXHORTATION   TO  TOUTS  TO   CULTIYATB   A  DETOTIOirAI^ 

SPIRIT. 

I  EABME8TLT  wish,  tliat  I  could  Induce  all  young  persons  to 
divest  religion  of  every  gloomy  and  repulsive  association ; 
to  feel,  that  it  does  not  consist— as  some  would  fain  represent 
it— in  grave  and  solemn  looks,  and  a  sanctified  demeanour, 
or  in  an  affected  fondness  for  long  sermons  and  long  prayers : 
but  that,  properly  uinderstood,  it  is — and  especially  for  the 
young — a  cheerful  and  lightsome  spirit,  springing  up  natu- 
rally in  pure  and  innocent  hearts,  whose  affectionate  confi- 
dence in  the  imiversal  Father  is  not  yet  alloyed  with  fear, 
or  weakened  by  distrust.    Would  you  have  within  your 
bosoms  that  peace,  which  the  world  can  neither  give  nor 
take  away  ?    Would  you  possess  a  source  of  the  purest  and 
sweetest  pleasures  ?    Would  you  have  that  richest  of  all 
blessings — a  disposition  to  relish,  in  their  highest  perfection, 
all  the  innocent  and  rational  enjoyments  of  life  ?     Let  me 
conjure  you  to  cherish  a  spirit  of  devotion — a  simple-hearted, 
fervent,  and  affectionate  piety.    Accustom  yourselves  to 
conceive  of  G^d,  as  a  merciful  and  gracious  parent — con- 
tinually looking  down  upon  you  with  the  tenderest  concern, 
and  inviting  you  to  be  good,  only  that  you  may  become 
everlastingly  happy.     Consider  yourselves  as  placed  upon 
earth  for  the  express  purpose  of  doing  the  will  of  God ;  and 
remember,  if  this  be  your  constant  object — ^whatever  trials, 
disappointments,  and  sorrows  you  may  be  doomed  to  expe- 
rience—you will  be  sustained  under  them  all  by  the  noblest 
consolations.     With  the  view  of  keeping  up  a  perpetual 
sense  of  your  dependence  on  God,  never  omit  to  seek  him 
habitually  in  prayer,  and  to  connect  the  thought  of  Him 
with  all  that  is  affecting  and  impressive  in  the  events  of  your 

1  It  is  almost  unnecessaiy  to  observe,  that  in  Readings  of  this  kind, 
the  manner  should  be  impressiye,  and  the  tone  devotionaL 
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lives — ^witli  all  that  is  stupendous,  and  vast,  and  beautiful  in 
the  productions  of  Ms  creative  power  and  skill.  Whatever 
excites  you — ^whatever  interests  you — ^whatever  in  the  world 
of  nature,  or  the  world  of  man,  strikes  you  as  new  and 
extraordinary — prefer  it  all  to  God :  discover  in  it  some  token 
of  his  providence,  some  proof  of  his  goodness ;  convert  it 
into  some  fresh  occasion  of  praising  and  blessing  his  holy 
and  venerable  name.  Do  not  regard  the  exercises  of  devo- 
tion as  a  bare  duty,  which  have  a  merit  in  themselves,  how- 
ever they  are  performed ;  but  recur  to  them,  as  a  privilege 
and  a  happiness,  which  ennobles  and  purifies  your  nature, 
and  binds  you  by  the  holiest  of  ties  to  the  greatest  and  best 
of  all  beings. 

When  you  consider  what  Grod  is,  and  what  he  has  done — 
when  you  cast  your  eyes  over  the  broad  field  of  creation, 
^hich  he  has  replenished  with  so  many  curious  and  beautiful 
objects ;  or  raise  them  to  the  brilliant  canopy  of  heaven, 
where  other  worlds  and  systems  of  worlds  beam  upon  the 
wonderuig  view — ^when  day  and  night,  and  summer  and 
winter,  and  seed-time  and  harvest — ^when  the  things  nearest 
to  you,  and  most  familiar  to  you,  the  very  structure  of  your 
own  bodily  frame,  and  that  principle  of  conscious  life  and 
intelligence  which  glows  within  you — all  speak  to  you  of 
God,  and  call  upon  your  awakened  hearts  to  tremble  and 
adore : — when  to  a  Being  thus  vast — thus  awfol — you  are 
permitted  to  approach  in  prayer, — ^when  you  are  encouraged 
to  address  him  by  the  endearing  appellation  of  a  Father  in 
heaven ;  and,  with  all  the  confidence  and  ingenuousness  of 
affectionate  children,  to  tell  him  your  wants  and  your  fears, 
to  implore  his  forgiveness,  and  earnestly  to  beseech  him  for  a 
eontinuanoe  of  his  mercies: — ^you  cannot,  my  young  ficiends, 
if  you  have  any  feeling — any  seriousness  about  you,  regard 
the  exercises  ojf  devotion  as  a  task ;  but  must  rejoice  in  it, 
as  an  unspeakable  privilege,  to  hold  direct  intercourse  with 
that  great  and  good  Being — ^that  unseen,  but  universal 
Spirit,  to  whose  presence  all  things  in  heaven  and  on 
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eaiib  bear  witness,  and  in  whom  we  all  live,  and  move,  and 
have  our  being.    Thus  excite  and  cherish  the  spirit  of  devo- 
tion :  wheneyer  any  thing  touches  yoor  hearts,  or  powerf ally 
appeals  to  your  moral  feelings,  give  way  to  the  religious 
impulse  of  the  occasion,  and  send  up  a  silent  prayer  to  the 
Power  who  heareth  in  secret.     And,  in  your  daily  addresses 
to  God,  do  not  confine  yourselves  to  any  stated  form  of  words 
which  may  be  repeated  mechanically,  without  any  concur* 
rence  either  of  the  heart  or  of  the  head ;  but,  after  having 
reviewed  the  mercies  of  your  particular  condition — after 
having  collected  your  thoughts,  and  endeavoured  to  ascer- 
tain the  wants  and  weaknesses  of  your  character — ^give 
utterance,  in  the  simple  and  unstudied  language  which  comes 
spontaneously  to  the  lips,  to  all  those  emotions  of  gratitude 
and  holy  fear,  of  submission  and  trust,  which  cannot  fail  to 
arise  in  your  hearts,  when  you  have  previously  reflected 
what  you  are,  and  find  yourselves  alone  in  the  presence  of 
an  Almighty  Clod. 

Beloved  friends,  yours  is  the  time  to  cultivate  this  pure, 
this  heavenly  frame  of  mind.  You  have  as  yet  known  God 
only  in  his  countenance  of  love ;  you  have  felt  his  presence 
only  in  the  conmiunications  of  his  loving-kindness  and  tender 
mercy.  Your  hearts  are  as  yet  strangers  to  the  fear  of 
habitual  guilt ;  but  swell,  with  a  holy,  trembling  joy,  to 
think,  that  He  who  made  heaven  and  earth  is  your  God  and 
Father, — ^that  He  who  controls  the  course  of  nature,  and 
rales  the  destinies  of  nations,  is  not  unmindfrd  even  of  you. 
Seize,  then,  oh  seize  this  precious,  this  golden  period  of 
existence  I  improve  it,  while  it  is  yours ;  for,  believe  me,  it 
will  never  return  again.  When  the  heart  has  once  been 
alienated  from  God — ^when  guilt  has  once  polluted  it^though 
repentance  and  reformation  may  at  length  bind  up  its  broken 
peace,  it  will  never  more  experience  that  warmth  and  ful- 
ness of  affectionate  confidence — ^that  entire  and  unhesitating 
trust  in  the  Father  of  mercies,  which  belong  only  to  pure 
and  innocent  minds. 
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IL-^ON  THE  CREATION  OF  TB.B  WORLD* 

Bbfose  the  sun  and  the  moon  had  begtin  their  course,  before 
the  sound  of  the  human  voice  was  heard,  or  the  name  of 
man  was  known ;  "  in  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven 
and  the  earth."  To  a  beginning  of  the  world  we  are  led 
back  hy  every  thing  that  now  exists;  by  all  history,  all 
records,  all  monuments  of  antiquity.  In  tracing  the  trans- 
actions of  past  ages,  we  arrive  at  a  period,  which  clearly 
indicates  the  infancy  of  the  human  race.  We  behold  the 
world  peopled  by  degrees.  We  ascend  to  the  origin  of  all 
those  useful  and  necessary  arts,  without  the  knowledge  of 
which  mankind  could  hardly  subsist.  We  dbeem  society 
and  civilization  arising  from  rude  beginnings  in  eyery  comer 
of  the  earth ;  and  gradually  advancing  to  the  state  in  which 
we  now  find  them:  all  which  afibrd  plain  evidence  that 
there  was  a  perictd  when  mankind  began  to  inhabit  and 
cultivate  the  earth.  What  is  very  remarkable,  the  most 
authentic  chronology  and  history  of  most  nations  coincide 
with  the  account  of  Scripture,  and  make  the  period,  during 
which  the  world  has  been  inhabited  by  the  race  of  men,  not 
to  extend  beyond  six  thousand  years.  But,  though  there 
was  a  period  when  this  globe,  with  all  that  we  see  upon  it, 
did  not  exist,  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  the  wisdom 
and  power  of  the  Almighty  were  then  without  exercise  or 
employment.  Boundless  is  the  extent  of  his  dominions. 
Other  globes  and  worlds,  enlightened  by  other  suns,  may 
then  have  occupied — they  still  appear  to  occupy — the 
immense  regions  of  space.  Numberless  orders  of  beings,  to 
us  unknown,  people  the  wide  extent  of  the  universe,  and 
aiford  an  endless  variety  of  objects  to  the  ruling  care  of  the 
great  Father  of  all.  At  lex^h,  in  the  course  and  progress 
of  his  government,  there  arrived  a  period,  when  this  earth 
was  to  be  called  into  existence.  When  the  signal  moment, 
predestined  from  all  eternity,  was  come,  the  Deity  arose  in 
his  might,  and  with  a  word  created  the  world.    What  an 
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iUnstrions  moment  was  tbat,  when  from  non-ezistenoe  there 
sprang  at  once  into  being  this  mighty  globe,  on  which  so 
many  millions  of  creatures  now  dwell  1    No  preparatory 
measures  were  required.    No  long  circuit  of  means  was 
employed.    "  He  spake,  and  it  was  done ;  he  commanded, 
and  it  stood  fast.    The  earth  was"  at  first  "  without  fonn 
and  void:  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep." 
The  Almighty  suryeyed  the  dark  abyss ;  and  fixed  bounds 
to  the  several  divisions  of  nature.     He  said  "  Let  there  be 
light,  and  there  was  light."    Then  appeared  the  sea  and  the 
dry  land.    The  mountains  rose ;  and  the  rivers  flowed.   The 
sun  and  moon  began  their  course  in  the  skies.    Herbs  and 
plants  clothed  the  ground.    The  air,  the  earth,  and  the 
water  were  stored  with  their  respective  inhabitants.     At 
last  man  was  made  after  the  image  of  Gk)d.    He  appeared, 
walking  with  countenance  erect,  and  received  his  Creator's 
benediction  as  Lord  of  this  new  world.    The  Almi^ty 
beheld  hjs  work  when  it  was  finished,  and  pronounced  it 
good.    Superior  beings  saw  with  wonder  this  new  accession 
to  existence.    "  The  morning  stars  sang  together ;  and  all 
the  sons  of  Gk>d  shouted  for  joy." 


in. — ON  OUB  8AVI0UB*S  PBEACHING. 

Both  our  Divine  Master's  matter  and  his  manner  were 
infinitely  beyond  any  thing  the  world  ever  heard  before. 
He  did  not,  like  the  heathen  philosophers,  entertain  his 
hearers  with  dry  metaphysical  discourses  on  the  nature  of 
the  supreme  good,  and  the  several  divisions  and  subdivisions 
of  virtue ;  nor  did  he,  like  the  Jewish  rabbis,  content  him- 
self with  dealing  out  ceremonies  and  traditions,  with  dis- 
coursing on  mint  and  cummin,  and  estimating  the  breadth 
of  a  phylactery.  But  he  drew  off  their  attention  firom  these 
trivial  and  contemptible  things  to  the  greatest  and  the 
noblest  objects — ^the  existence  of  one  supreme  Almighty 
Being,  the  creator,  preserver,  and  governor  of  the  universe; 
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tbe  first  formation  of  mAn ;  his  fkll  from  original  innocence ; 
the  consequent  corruption  and  depravity  of  his  nature ;  the 
remedy  provided  for  him  by  the  goodness  of  our  Maker,  and 
the  death  of  our  Redeemer;  the  nature  of  that  divine 
religion  which  he  himself  came  to  reveal  to  mankind ;  the 
purity  of  heart,  and  sanctity  of  life,  which  he  required ;  the 
communications  of  God's  Holy  Spirit  to  assist  our  own 
feeble  endeavours  here ;  and  a  crown  of  immortal  glory  to 
recompense  A  hereafter.  The  morality  he  taught  was  the 
purest,  the  soundest,  the  sublimest,  the  most  perfect,  that 
had  ever  before  entered  into  the  imagination,  or  proceeded 
from  the  lips,  of  man.  And  this  he  delivered  in  a  manner  the 
most  striking  and  impressive ;  in  short,  sententious,  solemn, 
important,  ponderous  rules  and  maxims,  or  in  &miliar, 
natural,  affecting  similitudes  and  parables.  He  showed 
also  a  most  consummate  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and 
dragged  to  light  all  its  artifices,  subtleties,  and  evasions.  He 
discovered  every  thought,  as  it  arose  in  the  mind.  He 
detected  every  irregular  desire,  before  it  ripened  into  action. 
He  manifested,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  perfect  impar- 
tiality. He  had  no  respect  of  persons.  He  reproved  vice  in 
every  station  wherever  he  found  it,  with  the  same  freedom 
and  boldness ;  and  he  added  to  the  whole  the  weight — ^the 
irresistible  weight — of  his  own  example.  He,  and  he  only, 
of  all  the  sons  of  men,  acted  up  in  every  the  minutest 
instance,  to  what  he  taught ;  and  his  life  exhibited  a  perfect 
portrait  of  his  religion.  But  what  completed  the  whole  was, 
that  he  taught,  as -the  Evangelist  expresses  it,  "  with  autho- 
rity,"— ^with  the  authority  of  a  divine  teacher.  The  ancient 
philosophers  could  do  nothing  more  than  give  good  advice 
to  their  followers;  they  had  no  means  of  enforcing  that 
advice:  but  our  great  Lawgiver's  precepts  are  all  divine 
commands.  He  spoke  in  the  name  of  Grod :  he  called  him- 
self the  Son  of  Grod.  He  spoke  in  a  tone  of  superiority  and 
authority,  which  no  one  before  had  the  courage  or  the  right 
to  assume ;  and,  finally,  he  enforced  every  thing  he  taught 
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by  the  most  solemn  and  awful  sanctioniB — ^by  a  promise  of 
eternal  felicity  to  those  who  obeyed  him,  and  a  denunciation 
of  the  most  tremendous  punishment  to  those  who  rejected 
him.  These  were  the  circumstances  which  gave  our  blessed 
Lord  the  authority  with  which  he  spake.  No  wonder  then 
that  **  the  people  were  astonished  at  his  doctrines,"  and  that 
they  all  declared  '*  he  spake  as  never  man  spake.*' 


lY. — QOD  THE  AXTTHOR  OF  NATUBE. 

Thbbe  lives  and  works 
A  soul  in  all  things,  and  that  soul  is  God. 
The  beauties  of  the  wilderness  are  His, 
That  make  so  gay  the  solitary  place 
Where  no  eyes  see  them.    And  the  fairer  forms 
That  cultivation  glories  in  are  His. 
He  sets  the  bright  procession  on  its  way. 
And  marshals  all  the  order  of  the  year ; 
He  marks  the  bounds  which  winter  may  not  pass, 
And  blunts  his  pointed  fury ;  in  his  case. 
Russet  and  rude,  folds  up  the  tender  germ. 
Uninjured,  with  inimitable  art ; 
And,  ere  one  flowery  season  fades  and  dies. 
Designs  the  blooming  wonders  of  the  next. 
The  Lord  of  all,  himself  through  all  diffused. 
Sustains,  and  is  the  £fe  of  all  that  lives. 
Nature  is  but  a  name  for  an  effect. 
Whose  cause  is  God.    One  spirit.  His 
Who  wore  the  plaited  thorns  with  bleeding  brows, 
Rules  universal  Nature  I    Not  a  flower 
But  shows  some  touch,  in  freckle,  streak,  or  stain. 
Of  his  unrivalled  pencil.     He  inspires 
Their  balmy  odours,  and  imparts  their  hues. 
And  bathes  their  eyes  with  nectar,  and  includes. 
In  grains  as  countless  as  the  sea-side  sands. 
The  forms  with  which  He  sprinkles  all  the  earth. 
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Happy  who  walks  with  Him  I  whom,  what  he  finds, 
Of  flavour,-  or  of  scent,  in  fruit  or  flower, 
Or  what  he  views  of  beautiful  or  grand 
In  Nature,  from  the  broad  majestic  oak 
To  the  green  blade  that  twiddes  in  the  sun, 
Prompts  with  remembrance  of  a  present  Grod ! 


y..r~THB  DYING  CHBISTIAIT  TO  HIS  SOUL. 

YiTAi.  spark  of  heavenly  flame  1 
Quit,  oh,  quit  this  mortal  frame  I 
Trembling,  hoping,  lingering,  flying ; 
Oh,  the  pain,  the  bliss  of  dying ! 
Cease,  fond  Nature,  cease  thy  strife. 
And  let  me  languish  into  life  I 

Hark  1  they  whisper — angeb  say, 
**  Sister  spirit,  come  away  I" 
What  is  this  absorbs  me  quite ; 
Steals  my  senses,  shuts  my  sight ; 
Drowns  my  spirits,  draws  my  breath? 
Tell  me,  my  soul,  can  this  be — death? 

The  world  recedes  1  it  disappears ! 
Heaven  opens  to  my  eyes ! — ^my  ears 

With  sounds  seraphic  ring  1 
Lend,  lend  your  wings !  I  mount  1  I  fly 
O  Grave  I  where  is  thy  victory  ? 

O  Death  1  where  is  thy  sting? 


YI ^HTMN  TO  THE  CREATOR. 

These  are  thy  glorious  works,  Parent  of  good ! 
Almighty !    Thine  this  universal  frame, 
Thus  wondrous  fair :  Thyself  how  wondrous  then  I 
Unspeakable  I  who  sitt'st  above  these  heavens 
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To  118  inTisible,  or  diml^  teen 

In  these  tbj  lowest  worics ;  yet  these  declare 

Thy  goodness  beyond  thought,  and  power  divine. 

Speak,  ye  who  best  can  tell,  ye  sons  of  light, 

Angels ;  for  ye  behold  him,  and  with  songs 

And  choral  symphonies,  day  without  night, 

Circle  his  throne  rejoicing ;  ye  in  heaven, 

On  earth,  join  all  ye  creatures,  to  extol 

Him  first,  him  last,  him  midst,  and  without  end. 

Fairest  of  stars,  last  in  the  train  of  night, 

If  better  thou  belong  not  to  the  dawn. 

Sure  pledge  of  day»  that  crown'st  the  smiling  mom 

With  thy  bright  clrdet,  praise  him  in  thy  sphere. 

While  day  arises,  that  sweet  hour  of  prime. 

Thou  sun,  of  this  great  world  both  eye  and  soul. 

Acknowledge  him  thy  greater ;  sound  his  praise 

In  thy  eternal  course,  both  when  thou  climb'st, 

And  when  high  noon  hast  gained,  and  when  thou  fall'st. 

Moon,  that  now  meet'st  the  orient  sun,  now  fliest. 

With  the  fix'd  stars,  fix'd  in  their  orb  that  flies; 

And  ye  five  other  wandering  fires,  that  move 

In  mystic  dance  not  without  song,  resound 

His  praise,  who  out  of  darkness  call'd  up  light. 

Air,  and  ye  elements,  the  eldest  birth 

Of  Nature's  womb,  that  in  quaternion  run 

Perpetual  circle,  multiform ;  and  mix 

And  nourish  all  things ;  let  your  ceaseless  change 

Vary  to  our  Great  Maker  still  new  praise. 

Ye  mists  and  exhalations,  that  now  rise 

From  hill  or  steaming  lake,  dusky  or  gray. 

Till  the  sun  pidnt  your  fleecy  skirts  with  gold. 

In  honour  to  the  world's  Great  Author  rise  ; 

Whether  to  deck  with  clouds  the  uncolour'd  sky, 

Or  wet  the  thirsty  earth  with  falling  showers. 

Rising  or  falling  still  advance  his  praise. 

His  praise,  ye  winds  that  firom  four  quarters  blow. 
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Breathe  soft  or  loud ;  and,  wave  your  tops,  ye  pines, 
With  every  plant,  in  sign  of  worship  wave. 
Fountains,  and  ye  that  warble,  as  ye  flow, 
Melodious  murmurs,  warbling  tune  his  praise. 
Join  voices,  all  ye  living  souls :  ye  birds, 
That  singing  up  to  heaven-gate  ascend. 
Bear  on  your  wings  and  in  your  notes  his  praise. 
Ye  that  in  tntters  glide,  and  ye  that  walk 
The  earth,  and  stately  tread,  or  lowly  creep ; 
Witness  if  I  be  silent,  mom  or  even. 
To  hill  or  valley,  fountain  or  fresh  shade. 
Made  vocal  by  my  song,  and  taught  his  praise. 
Hail,  Universal  Lord,  be  bounteous  still 
To  give  us  only  good ;  and  if  the  night 
Hath  gather*d  aught  of  evil,  or  conceal'd. 
Disperse  it,  as  now  light  dispels  the  dark. 


yn. — MISSIONARY  HTiar. 

Fbom  Greenland's  icy  mountains, 

From  Indians  coral  strand, 
YHiere  Afric's  sunny  fountains 

Roll  down  their  golden  sand; 
From  many  an  ancient  river. 

From  many  a  palmy  plain. 
They  call  us  to  deliver 

Their  land  from  error's  chain. 

What  though  the  spicy  breezes 

Blow  soft  on  Ceylon's  isle. 
Though  ev'ry  prospect  pleases. 

And  only  man  is  vile ; 
In  vain,  with  lavish  kindness, 

The  gifts  of  Grod  are  strown. 
The  heathen,  in  his  blindness^ 

Bows  down  to  wood  and  stone 
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Shall  we,  whose  souls  are  lighted 

By  wisdom  from  on  hi^ ; 
Shall  we,  to  maa  benighted. 

The  lamp  of  light  deny  ? 
Salvation !  oh,  salyation ! 

The  joyful  sound  proclaim. 
Till  each  remotest  nation 

Hafl  learned  Messiah's  name. 

Waft,  waft,  ye  winds,  His  story. 

And  you,  ye  waters,  roll. 
Till,  like  a  sea  of  glory. 

It  ^reads  from  pole  to  pole : 
Till  o'er  our  ransom'd  nature, 

The  Lamb  for  sinners  shun, 
Kedeemer,  King,  Creator, 

In  bliss  returns  to  reign  I 


Tin. — ^HEAYXN. 

This  world  is  all  a  fleeting  show. 

For  man's  illusion  given : 
The  smiles  of  joy,  the  tears  of  wo» 
Deceitful  shine,  deceitful  flow ; 

There's  nothing  true  but  heaven  1 

And  false  the  light  on  glory's  plume. 

As  fading  hues  of  even ; 
And  love,  and  hope,  and  beauty's  bloom. 
Are  blossoms  gather'd  from  the  tomb ; 

There's  nothing  bright  but  heaven ! 

Poor  wanderers  of  a  stormy  day. 

From  wave  to  wave  we're  driven ; 
And  fanc^s  flaah,  and  reason's  ray. 
Serve  but  to  light  the  troubled  way  7 
There's  nothing  calm  but  heaven  I 
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IZ. — ^DESTBUCnON  OF  SENITACHEBIB'S  HOST  AT  JBBU8ALEM. 

Thb  Assyrian  came  down  like  a  wolf  on  the  fold. 
And  his  cohorts  were  gleaming  in  purple  and  gold; 
And  the  sheen  of  their  spears  was  like  stars  on  the  sea. 
When  the  blue  wave  rolls  nightly  on  deep  Galilee. 

Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest,  when  summer  is  green. 
That  host,  with  their  banners,  at  sunset  were  seen : 
Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest,  when  autumn  hath  blown. 
That  host,  on  the  morrow,  lay  withered  and  strown. 

For,  the  angel  of  death  spread  his  wings  on  the  blast. 
And  breathed  in  the  face  of  the  foe  as  he  passed : 
And  the  eyes  of  the  sleepers  waxed  deadly  and  chill, 
And  their  hearts  but  once  heaved,  and  for  ever  grew  still ! 

And  there  lay  the  steed,  with  his  nostril  all  wide, 
But  through  it  there  rolled  not  the  breath  of  his  pride : 
And  the  foam  of  his  gasping  lay  white  on  the  turf. 
And  cold  as  the  spray  of  the  rock-beating  surf. 

And  there  lay  the  rider  distorted  and  pale, 
With  the  dew  on  his  brow,  and  the  rust  on  his  mail ; 
The  tents  were  all  silent,  the  banners  alone, 
The  lances  unlifted,  the  trumpet  unblown. 

And  the  widows  of  Ashur  are  loud  in  their  wail. 
And  the  idols  are  broke  in  the  temple  of  Baal ; 
And  the  might  of  the  Grentile,  unsmote  by  the  sword. 
Hath  melted  like  snow  in  the  glance  of  the  Lord ! 


PATHETIC    PIECES. 

I. — ^TBE  STOBT  OF  LE  FEVBE. 

It  was  some  time  in  the  summer  of  that  year  in  which  Den- 
dermond  was  taken  by  the  Allies ;  when  my  uncle  Toby  was 
one  evening  getting  his  supper,  with  Trim  sitting  behind 
him  at  ^  small  sideboard — ^I  say  sitting — for  in  consideration 
of  the  Corporal's  lame  knee  (which  sometimes  gave  him 

2a 
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exquisite  pam),  when  my  imde  Toby  diaed  or  si:^^[)ed  alone 

he  would  never  suffer  the  Corporal  to  stand ;  and  the  poor 
fellow's  yeneration  for  his  master  was  such,  that,  with  a  pro- 
per artillery,  my  uncle  Toby  could  have  taken  Dendennond 
itself  with  less  trouble  than  he  was  able  to  gain  this  point 
over  him ;  for  many  a  time  when  my  uncle  Toby  supposed 
the  Corporal's  leg  was  at  rest,  he  would  look  ba<dc  and  detect 
him  standing  behind  him  with  the  most  dutiful  respect :  this 
bred  more  little  squabbles  betwixt  them  than  alt  other  causes 
for  five  and  twenty  years  together. 

He  was  one  evening  sitting  thus  at  his  8upper»  when  the 
landlord  of  a  little  inn  in  the  village  came  into  Uie  paHour 
with  an  empty  phial  in  his  hand,  to  beg  a  glass  or  two  of 
sack :  'Tis  for  a  poor  gentleman-^I  think  of  the  anny — said 
the  landlord,  who  has  been  taken  ill  at  my  house  four  days  ago, 
and  has  never  held  up  his  head  sinoe^  or  had  a  desire  to  taste 
any  thing,  tiU  just  now,  that  he  has  a  fancy  for  a  glass  of 
sack  and  a  thin  toast, — I  think,  says  he,  taking  his  hand  from 
his  forehead,  it  would  comfort  me. 

If  I  could  neither  beg,  borrow,  nor  buy  such  a  thing, 
added  the  landlord,  I  would  almost  steal  it  for  the  poor 
gentleman,  he  is  so  ill.  I  hope  he  will  still  mend,  continued 
he ;  we  are  all  of  us  concerned  for  him. 

Thou  art  a  good-natured  soul,  I  will  answer  for  thee, 
cried  my  uncle  Toby ;  and  thou  shalt  drink  the  poor  gentle- 
man's health  in  a  glass  of  sack  thyself,  and  take  a  couple  of 
bottles,  with  my  service,  and  teH  him  he  is  heartily  welcome 
to  them,  and  to  a  dozen  more,  if  they  will  do  him  good. 

Though  I  am  persuaded,  said  my  uncle  Toby,  as  the  land- 
lord shut  the  door,  he  is  a  very  compassionate  fellow,  Trim, 
yet  I  cannot  help  entertaining  a  high  opinion  of  his  guest 
too ;  there  must  be  something  more  than  common  in  him 
that  in  so  short  a  time  should  win  so  much  upon  the  afiec- 
tions  of  his  host.  And  of  his  whole  family,  added  the  Cor- 
poral ;  for  they  are  aU  concerned  for  him.  Step  after  him,  said 
my  uncle  Toby — do,  Trim — and  ask  if  he  knows  his  name. 
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I  haye  quite  forgot  it,  truly,  said  the  landlord,  coming 
back  into  the  parlour  with  the  Corporal ;  but  I  can  ask  his 
son  again.  Has  he  a  son  with  him  then  ?  said  my  unde 
Toby.  A  boy,  replied  the  landlord,  of  about  eleven  or 
twelre  years  of  age ;  but  the  poor  creature  has  tasted 
almost  as  little  as  his  father;  he  does  nothing  but  mourn 
and  lament  for  him  night  and  day :  he  has  not  stirred  from 
the  bedside  these  two  days. 

My  unde  Toby  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork,  and  thrust 
bis  plate  from  before  him,  as  the  landlord  gave  him  the 
account ;  and  Trim,  without  being  ordered,  took  away, 
without  saying  one  word,  and  in  a  few  minutes  after  brought 
him  his  pipe  and  tobacco. 

Trim !  said  my  uncle  Toby^  I  have  a  prqfeet  in  my  head, 

as  it  is  a  bad  nighty  of  wrapping  mr)rself  up  warm  in  my 

roquelaure,  and  paying  a  visit  to  this  poor    gentleman. 

Your  honour's  roquelaure,  replied  the  Corporal,  has  not  once 

been  had  on  since  the  night  before  your  honour  received 

your  wound,  when  we  mounted  guard  in  the  trtsnches  before 

the  gate  of  St.  Nicholas ;  and  besides,  it  is  so  cold  and  rainy 

a  night,  that  what  with  the  roquelaure,  and  what  with  the 

weather,  it  will  be  enough  to  give  your  honour  your  death. 

I  fear  so,  replied  my  uncle  Toby  ;  but  I  am  not  at  rest  in 

my  mind,  Trim,  since  the  account  the  landlord  has  given 

me.     I  wish  I  had  not  known  so  much  of  this  affair,  added 

my  uncle  Toby,  or  that  I  had  known  more  of  it.  How  shall 

we  manage  it  ?    Leave  it,  an't  please  your  honour  to  me^ 

quoth  the  Corporal ;  I'll  take  my  hat  and  stick,  and  go  to 

the  house  and  reconnoitre,  and  act  accordingly ;  and  I  will 

bring  your  honour  a  full  account  in  an  hour.    Hiov  sbalt 

go,  Trim,  said  my  uncle  Toby;   and  here's  a  shilling  fos 

thee  to  drink  with  his  servant.    I  shall  get  it  all  out  of  him, 

said  the  Corporal,  shutting  the  door. 

It  was  not  till  my  uncle  Toby  had  knocked  the  ashes  out 
of  his  third  pipe  that  Corporal  Trim  returned  froia  the  imi» 
and  gave  him  the  following  account  i-^ 

2a2 
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I  despaired  at  first,  said  the  Corporal,  of  being  able  to 
bring  back  your  honour  anv  kind  of  intelligence  conoeming 
the  poor  sick  lieutenant.  *  Is  he  in  the  armj,  then  ?  said  my 
uncle  Toby.  He  is,  said  the  Corporal.  And  in  what  regi- 
ment ?  said  my  uncle  Toby.  I'll  teU  your  honour,  replied 
the  Corporal,  every  thing  straightforward,  as  I  learned  it. 
Then,  Trim,  I'll  fill  another  pipe,  said  my  unde  Toby,  and  not 
interrupt  thee ;  so  sit  down  at  thy  ease,  Trim,  in  the  window- 
seat,  and  begin  thy  story  again.  The  Corporal  made  his  old 
bow,  which  generally  spoke  as  jdain  as  a  bow  could  speak 
it,  '*  Your  honour  is  good ;"  and  having  done  that,  he  sat 
down,  as  he  was  ordered,  and  began  the  story  to  my  unde 
Toby  over  again  in  pretty  near  the  same  words. 

I  despaired  at  first,  said  the  Corporal,  of  bdng  able  to 
bring  back  any  intelligence  to  your  honour,  about  the 
lieutenant  and  his  son ;  for  when  I  asked  where  his  servant 
was,  from  whom  I  made  myself  sure  of  knowing  every  thing 
which  was  proper  to  be  asked, — (That's  a  right  distinction. 
Trim,  said  my  unde  Toby,) — ^I  was  answered,  an't  please 
your  honour,  that  he  had  no  servant  with  him :  that  he  had 
come  to  the  inn  with  hired  horses;  which,  upon  finding 
himself  unable  to  proceed  (to  join,  I  suppose,  the  regiment), 
he  had  dismissed  the  morning  after  he  came.  If  I  get 
better,  my  dear,  said  he,  as  he  gave  his  purse  to  his  son  to 
pay  the  man,  we  can  hire  horses  from  hence.  But,  alas! 
the  poor  gentleman  will  never  get  from  hence,  said  the  land- 
lady to  me-^or  I  heard  the  dead  watdi  all  night  long ;  and 
when  he  dies,  the  youth,  his  son,  will  certainly  die  with 
him— for  he  is  broken-hearted  already. 

I  was  hearing  this  account,  continued  the  Corporal,  when 
the  youth  came  into  the  kitchen,  to  order  the  thin  toast  the 
landlord  spoke  of; — ^but  I  will  do  it  for  my  father  myself, 
said  the  youth.  Fray,  let  me  save  you  the  trouble,  young 
gentleman,  said  I,  taking  up  a  fork  for  the  purpose,  and 
offering  him  my  chair  to  sit  down  upon  by  the  fire,  whilst  I 
did  it.    I  believe,  sir,  said  he,  very  modestly,  I  can  please 
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liim  best  myself.  I  am  sure,  said  I,  his  honour  will  not  like 
the  toast  the  worse  for  being  toasted  by  an  old  soldier.  The 
youth  took  hold  of  my  hand,  and  instantly  burst  into  tears. 
Poor  youth  I  said  my  uncle  Toby ;  he  has  been  bred  up  from 
an  infant  in  the  army,  and  the  name  of  a  soldier,  Trim, 
sounded  in  his  ears  like  the  name  of  a  friend :  I  wish  I  had 
him  here. 

I  never  in  the  longest  march,  said  the  Corporal,  had  so 
great  a  mind  to  my  dinner,  as  I  had  to  cry  with  him  for 
company.  What  could  be  the  matter  with  me,  an'  please 
your  honour  ?  Nothing  in  the  world,  Trim,  said  my  uncle 
Toby,  blowing  his  nose,  but  that  thou  .art  a  good-natured 
fellow. 

When  I  gave  him  the  toast,  continued  the  Corporal,  I 
thought  it  was  proper  to  tell  him  I  was  Captain  Shandy's 
servant,  and  that  your  honour  (though  a  stranger)  was 
extremely  concerned  for  his  father ;  and  that  if  there  was 
any  lliing  in  your  house  or  cellar, — (And  thou  mightst  have 
added  my  purse  too,  said  my  unde  Toby),— he  was  heartily 
welcome  to  it.  He  made  a  very  low  bow  (which  was  meant 
to  your  honour),  but  no  answer — ^for  his  heart  was  full — so 
he  went  up  stairs  with  the  toast.  I  warrant  you,  my  dear, 
said  I,  as  I  opened  the  kitchen  door,  your  &ther  will  be  well 
again.  Mr.  Yorick's  curate  was  smoking  a  pipe  by  the 
kitchen  fire,  but  said  not  a  word,  good  or  bad,  to  comfort 
the  youth.  I  thought  it  wrong,  added  the  Coiporal.  I 
think  so  too,  sM  my  uncle  Toby. 

When  the  lieutenant  had  taken  his  glass  of  sack  and  toast, 
he  felt  himself  a  little  revived,  and  sent  down  into  the 
kitchen,  to  let  me  know,  that  in  about  ten  minutes  he  shoidd 
be  glad  if  I  would  step  up  stairs.  I  believe,  said  the  land- 
lord, he  is  going  to  say  his  prayers — ^for  there  was  a  book 
laid  upon  the  chair  by  his  bedside,  and  as  I  shut  the  door, 
I  saw  his  son  take  up  a  cushion. 

I  thought,  said  the  curate,  that  you  gentlemen  of  the 
army,  Mr.  Trim,  never  said  your  prayers  at  all.    I  heard 
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^  poor  gentleman  say  Iiis  prayers  last  nighty  said  the  land- 
lady, very  devoutly,  and  with  my  own  ears,  or  I  could  not 
have  believed  it.    Are  you  sure  of  it  ?  replied  the  eurate« 
A  soldier,  an'  please  your  reverenoe,  said  I,  prays  as  oflen 
(of  his  own  accord)  as  a  parson ;  and  when  he  is  fighting  for 
his  king,  and  for  his  own  life,  and  for  his  honour  too,  he  has 
the  most  reason  to  pray  to  God  of  any  one  in  the  whole  iv^orld. 
Twas  well  said  of  thee.  Trim,  said  my  uncle  Toby.     But 
when  a  soldier,  said  I,  aa'  please  your  reverence,  has  been 
standing  for  twelve  hours  together,  in  the  trenches,  np  to 
his  knees  in  cold  water,  or  engaged,  said  I,  for  months 
together  in  long  and  dangerous  marches;  harassed,  per- 
haps, in  his  rere  to-day;    harassing    others  to-morrow; 
detadied  here;  counterratinded  there;  resting  this  night 
oat  upon  his  arms ;  beat  up  in  his  shirt  the  next ;  benumbed 
in  his  joints ;  periiaps  without  straw  in  his  tent  to  kneel  on ; 
lie  must  say  his  prayers  how  and  when  he  can.    I  believe, 
said  I — £>r  I  was  piqued,  quoth  the  Corporal,  for  the  repu- 
tation of  the  army — I  believe,  an'  please  your  reverence, 
said  I,  that  when  a  soldier  gets  time  to  pray,  he  prays  as 
heai^tily  as  a  parson,  though  not  with  all  his  fuss  and  hypo- 
orisy.    Thou  shouldst  not  have  said  that.  Trim,  said  my 
uncle  Toby,  for  God  only  knows  who  is  a  hypocrite,  and 
.  who  is  not.     At  the  great  and  general  review  of  us  all.  Cor- 
poral, at  the  day  of  judgment  (and  not  till  then),  it  will  he 
seen  who  have  done  their  duties  in  this  world,  and  who  have 
not ;  and  we  shall  be  advanced.  Trim,  accordingly.    I  hope 
we  shall,  said  Trim.    It  is  in  the  Scripture,  said  my  uncle 
Toby ;  and  I  will  show  it  thee  to-morrow.    In  the  mean- 
time we  may  depend  upon  it.  Trim,  for  our  comfort,  said 
my  vmde  Toby,  that  God  Almighty  is  so  good  and  just  a 
governor  of  the  worid,  that  if  we  have  but  done  our  duties 
in  it,  it  wDl  never  be  inquired  into,  whether  we  have  done 
them  in  a  red  coat  or  a  black  one.     I  hope  not,  said  the 
Corporal.    But  go  on.  Trim,  said  my  unde  Toby,  with  thy 
story. 
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Wbea  I  went  up,  coBtmned  ihe  €ofpo(ral»  into  the  lieute- 
nant's room,  which  I  did  not  do  till  the  ei^piretion  of  the 
ten  minutes,  he  was  lying  in  his  hed,  with  his  head  raised 
upon  his  hand,  with  his  elbow  upon  the  pillow^  and  a  clean 
white  cambric  handkerchief  beside  it :  ^e  youth  was  just 
stooping  down  to  take  up  the  cushion,  upon  which  I  supposed 
he  had  been  kneeling-^the  book  was  laid  upon  the  bed — and 
as  he  rose,  in  taking  up  the  cushion  with  one  hand,  he 
reached  out  his  other  to  take  the  book  away  at  the  same 
time.    Let  it  remain  there,  my  dear,  said  the  Ueubenaat. 

He  did  not  offer  to  speak  to  me,  till  I  had  walked  up  dose 
to  his  bedside.  If  you  are  Captain  Shandy*B  servant,  said 
lie,  you  must  present  my  thanks  to  your  master,  with  my 
little  boy's  thanks  along  with  them,  for  his  courtesy  to  me-i- 
tf  he  was  of  Levens's,  said  the  lieutenant. — I  told  him  your 
konowr  was.  Then,  said  he,  I  served  three  campaigns  with 
Imn  in  ilanders,  and  remember  him ;  but  'tis  most  likely,  «8 
I  had  not  the  honour  of  any  acquaintance  with  him»  that  he 
knows  nothing  of  me.  You  will  tell  him,  however,  that  the 
person  his  good«nature  has  laid  under  obligations  to  him,  is 
one  Le  Fevre,  a  lieutenant  in  Angus's— -but  he  knows  me 
not,  said  he,  a  second  time,  musing;  possibly  he  may  know 
my  story,  added  he ;  pray  teU  the  captain,  I  was  the  ensign 
at  Breda,  whose  wife  was  most  unfortunately  killed  with  a 
mu^et-shot,  as  she  lay  in  my  arms  in  my  tent.  I  remember 
the  story,  an't  please  your  honour,  said  I  very  welL  Do 
you  so  ?  sud  he,  wiping  his  eyes  with  his  handkerchief;  then 
well  may  I.  In  saying  this,  he  drew  a  little  ring  out  of  his 
bosom,  which  seemed  tied  with  a  black  ribbon  about  his 
neck,  and  kissed  it  twice.  Here,  Billy,  said  he.  The  boy 
flew  across  the  room  to  the  bedside,  and  falling  down  upon  hk 
knee,  todk  the  ring  in  his  hand*  and  kissed  it  too<~thea 
kissed  his  father,  and  sat  down  upon  the  bed  and  wept* 

I  wish,  said  my  uncle  Toby,  with  a  deep  Bigh ;  I  ^risb, 
Trim,  I  was  asleep.    ' 

Your  honour,  replied  the  Corporal,  is  too  mulsh  coticemed. 
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Sliall  I  pour  your  honour  oat  a  glass  of  sack  to  yoor  'p;pe7 
Do,  Trim,  said  my  imde  Toby. 

I  remember,  said  my  micle  Toby,  sigfaing  again,  the  story 
of  the  ensign  and  his  wife ;  and  particuhirly  well  that  he  as 
well  as  she,  upon  some  account  or  other  (I  forget  what),  was 
universally  pitied  by  the  whole  regiment;  but  &xuah  the 
story.  "Tis  finished  already,  said  the  Coiporal,  for  I  could 
stay  no  longer,  so  wished  his  honour  a  good  night ;  young 
Le  Fevre  rose  from  off  the  bed,  and  saw  me  to  the  bottom 
of  the  stairs ;  and  as  we  went  down  together,  told  me,  they 
had  come  firom  Ireland,  and  were  on  their  route  to  join  the 
regiment  in  Flanders.  But,  alas!  said  the  Corporal,  the 
lieutenant's  last  day's  march  is  oyer.  Then  what  is  to 
become  of  his  poor  boy  ?  cried  my  unde  Toby. 

Thou  hast  left  this  matter  short,  said  my  unde  Toby  to 
the  Corporal,  as  he  was  putting  him  to  bed ;  and  I  will  tell 
Ihee  what.  Trim,  in  the  first  place,  when  thou  madest  an 
cffeir  of  my  services  to  Le  Fevre — as  sickness  and  travelling 
are  both  expensive,  and  thou  knewest  he  was  but  a  poor 
lieutenant,  with  a  son  to  subost  as  well  as  himself  out  of  his 
pay — ^that  thou  didst  not  make  an  offer  to  him  of  my  purse; 
because,  had  he  stood  in  need,  thou  knowest.  Trim,  he  had 
been  as  welcome  to  it  as  myself.  Your  honour  knows,  said 
the  Corporal,  I  had  no  orders.  True,  quoth  my  unde  Toby ; 
thou  didst  very  right.  Trim,  as  a  soldier,  but  certainly  very 
wrong  as  a  man. 

In  the  second  place,  for  which,  indeed,  thou  hast  the  same 
excuse,  continued  my  unde  Toby,  when  thou  offeredst  him 
whatever  was  in  my  house,  thou  shouldst  have  offered  him 
my  house  too :  a  sick  brother  officer  should  have  the  best 
quarters.  Trim ;  and  if  we  had  him  with  us,  we  could  tend 
and  look  to  him.  Thou  art  an  excellent  nurse  thyself,  Trim ; 
and  what  with  thy  care  of  him,  and  the  old  woman's,  and 
his  boy's,  and  mine  together,  we  might  recruit  him  again  at 
once,  and  set  him  upon  his  legs. 

In  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  added  my  unde  Toby, 
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smiling,  be  might  march.  He  will  never  murch,  an't  please 
your  honour,  in  this  world,  said  the  Corporal.  He  will 
march,  sai^  mv,  vncle  Toby,  rismg  up  from  the  side  of  the 
bed,  witlf  f^i^hoe  off.  An't  please  your  honour,  said  the 
Corporal,  he  will  neyer  march  but  to  his  grave.  He  shall 
march  cried  my  unde  Toby,  marching  the  foot  which  had  a 
shoe  on,  though  without  advancing  an  inch ;  he  shall  march 
to  his  regiment.  He  cannot  stand  it,  said  the  Corporal.  He 
shall  be  supported,  said  my  uncle  Toby.  He'll  drop  at  last, 
said  the  Corporal ;  and  what  will  become  of  his  boy  ?  He 
shall  not  drop,  said  my  uncle  Toby,  firmly.  A-well-i^day, 
do  what  we  can  for  him,  said  Trim,  maintaining  his  point, 
the  poor  soul  will  die.  He  shall  not  die,  by  —  cried 
my  uncle  Toby. 

The  ACCUSING  spmiT,  which  fiew  up  to  Heaven's  chancery 
with  the  oath,  blushed  as  he  gave  it  in ;  and  the  rbcordikg 
ANGEL,  as  he  wrote  it  down,  dropped  a  tear  upon  the  word, 
and  blotted  it  out  for  ever. 

My  uncle  Toby  went  to  his  bureau,  put  his  purse  into  his 
pocket,  and  having  ordered  the  Corporal  to  go  early  in  the 
morning  for  a  physician,  he  went  to  bed  and  fell  asleep. 

The  sun  looked  bright  the  morning  after  to  every  eye  in 
the  village  but  Le  Fevre's  and  his  afflicted  son's ;  the  hand 
of  death  pressed  heavy  upon  his  eyelids,  and  hardly  could 
the  wheel  at  the  cistern  turn  round  its  circle,  when  my  uncle 
Toby,  who  had  got  up  an  hour  before  his  wonted  time, 
entered  the  lieutenant's  room,  and  without  preface  or 
apology,  sat  himself  down  upon  the  chair  by  the  bedside, 
and  independently  of  all  modes  and  customs,  opened  the 
curtain  in  the  manner  an  old  firiend  and  brother  officer  would 
have  done  it,  and  asked  him  how  he  did ;  how  he  had  rested 
in  the  night ;  what  was  his  complaint ;  where  was  his  pain ; 
and  what  he  could  do  to  help  him ;  and  without  giving  him 
time  to  ar  iwe.  any  one  of  the  inquiries,  went  on  and  told 
him  of  the  little  plan  which  he  had  been  concerting  with  the 
Corporal  the  night  before  for  him. 
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Yen  shall  go  home  directly,  Le  Fevte,  said  my  tmele 
Toby,  to  my  house ;  and  we'll  send  for  a  doctor  to  see  what's 
the  matter;  and  we'll  have  an  apothecary;  and  the  Corporal 
•hall  be  your  nurse,  and  I'U  be  your  servant,  Le  Fevre. 

There  was  a  frankness  in  my  uncle  Toby — not  the  efiect 
of  familiarity,  but  the  cause  of  it — ^which  let  you  at  once 
into  his  soul,  and  showed  you  the  goodness  of  his  nature ;  to 
this,  there  was  something  in  his  looks,  and  voice,  and  man> 
ner,  superadded,  which  eternally  beckoned  to  the  unfortunate 
to  come  and  take  shelter  under  him;  so  that  before  my 
uncle  Toby  had  half  finished  the  kind  offers  he  was  making 
to  the  father,  had  the  son  insensibly  pressed  up  close  to  his 
knees,  and  had  taken  hold  of  the  breast  of  his  coat,  and  was 
pulling  it  towards  him.    The  blood  and  spirits  of  Le  Fevre, 
which  were  waxing  cold  and  slow  within  him,  and  were 
retreating  to  their  last  citadel,  rallied  back ;  the  film  forsook 
his  eyes  for  a  moment ;  he  looked  up  wistfully  in  my  unde 
Toby's  face,  then  cast  a  look  upon  Ms  boy.    Nature  instantly 
ebbed  again ;  the  film  returned  to  its  place ;  the  pulse  flut- 
tered— stopped — went  on — throbbed — stopped    again — 
moved — ^stopped ;  shall  I  go  on?    No. 

All  that  is  necessary  to  be  added  is  as  follows  :^- 

That  my  uncle  Toby,  mth  young  Le  Fevre  in  his  hand, 
attended  the  poor  lieutenant,  as  chief  mourners,  to  his  grave. 

When  my  uncle  Toby  had  turned  every  thing  into  money, 
and  settled  all  accounts  betwixt  the  agent  of  the  regiment 
and  Le  Fevre,  and  betwixt  Le  Fevre  and  all  mankind,  there 
remained  nothing  more  in  my  uncle  Toby's  hands  than  an 
old  regimental  coat  and  a  sword  •  so  that  my  unde  Toby 
found  little  or  no  opposition  from  the  world  in  taking 
administration.  'ITie  coat  my  unde  Toby  gave  the  Corporal. 
Wear  it.  Trim,  said  my  uncle  Toby,  as  long  as  it  will  hold 
together,  for  the  sake  of  the  poor  lieutenant.  And  thisi 
said  my  uncle  Toby,  taking  up  the  sword  in  his  hand,  and 
drawing  it  out  of  the  scabbard  as  he  spoke ;  and  this, 
Le  Fevre,  111  save  for  thee ;  'tis  all  the  fortune,  continued 
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my  uncle  Toby,  hanging  it  up  upon  a  crook,  and  pointing  to 
it ;  'tis  all  tlie  fortune,  my  dear  Le  Fevre,  which  Grod  has 
lefl  thee ;  but  if  he  has  given  thee  a  heart  to  fight  thy  way 
with  it  into  the  world,  and  thou  dost  it  like  a  man  of  honour, 
'tis  enou^  for  us. 

As  soon  as  my  imde  Toby  had  laid  a  foundation,  he  sent 
him  to  a  public  school,  where,  excepting  Whitsuntide  and 
Christmas,  at  which  times  the  Corporal  was  punctually  de- 
spatched for  him«  be  remained  to  the  spring  of  the  year 
seventeen ;  when  the  stories  of  the  Emperor's  sending  his 
anny  into  Hungary  against  the  Turks  kindling  a  spark  of 
fire  in  his  bosom,  he  left  his  Greek  and  Latin  without  leave, 
and  throwing  himself  upon  his  knees  be£>re  my  unde  Toby, 
begged  his  father's  sword,  and  my  uncle  Toby*s  leave  along 
with  it,  to  go  and  try  his  fortune  under  Eugene.  Twice 
did  my  uncle  Toby  forget  his  wound,  and  cry  out,  Le  Fevre  1 
I  will  go  with  thee,  and  thou  shalt  fight  beside  me.  And 
twice  he  laid  his  hand  upon  his  side,  and  hung  down  his 
head  in  sorrow  and  disconsolation. 

My  unde  Toby  took  down  the  sword  from  the  crook  where 
it  had  hung  untouched  ever  since  the  lieutenant's  death,  and 
delivered  it  to  the  corporal  to  brighten  up;  and  having 
detained  Le  Fevre  a  single  fortnight  to  equip  him,  and  con- 
tract for  his  passage  to  Leghorn,  he  put  the  sword  into  his 
kand«  If  thou  art  brave,  Le  Fevre,  said  my  uncle  Toby, 
this  will  not  fail  thee ;  but  Fortune,  said  he,  musing  a  little. 
Fortune  may.  And  if  she  does,  added  my  uncle  Toby, 
unbracing  him,  coine  back  again  to  me,  Le  Fevre,  and  we 
will  shape  thee  another  course. 

The  greatest  injury  oouid  not  have  oppressed  the  heart  of 
Le  Fevre  more  than  my  ancle  Toby's  paternal  kindness. 
He  parted  from  my  unde  Toby  as  the  best  of  sons  fi*om  the 
best  of  fathem ;  both  dropped  tears  t  and  as  my  micle  Toby 
gave  him  his  last  kiss,  he  slipped  sixty  guineas,  tied  up  in 
an  old  purse  of  his  father^s,  in  whidi  was  his  mother's  ring, 
lAto  his  haad,  and  bid  Qod  bless  lum. 
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II ^BETMO  AND  ALPIV. 

Beyno — ^The  wind  and  rain  are  over.  Calm  is  the  noon  of 
daj.  The  clouds  are  diyided  in  heaven.  Over  the  green 
hill  flies  the  inconstant  sun.  Red,  through  the  stony  vale, 
comes  down  the  stream  of  the  hill.  Sweet  are  thj  murmnrs, 
O  stream  1  but  more  sweet  is  the  Toice  I  hear.  It  is  the 
voice  of  Alpin,  the  son  of  song,  mourning  for  the  dead. 
Bent  is  his  head  of  age,  and  red  his  tearful  eye.  Alpin 
thou  son  of  song,  why  alone  on  the  silent  hill?  Why 
oomplainest  thou  as  a  blast  in  the  wood,  as  a  wave  on  the 
lonely  shore  P 

Alpin, — My  tears,  O  Beyno  1  are  for  the  dead,  my  voice 
for  the  inhabitants  of  the  grave.  Tall  thou  art  on  the  hill, 
fair  among  the  sons  of  the  plain.  But  thou  shalt  fall  like 
Morar ;  and  the  mourner  shall  sit  on  thy  tomb.  The  hills 
shall  know  thee  no  more.  Thy  bow  shall  lie  in  the  hall 
unstrung;  Thou  wert  swift,  O  JMorar  I  as  a  roe  on  the  hill, 
terrible  as  a  meteor  of  fire.  Thy  wrath  was  as  the  storm — 
thy  sword,  in  battle,  as  lightning  in  the  field.  Thy  voice 
was  like  a  stream  after  rain,  like  thunder  on  distant  hills. 
Many  fell  by  thy  arm ;  they  were  consumed  in  the  flames 
of  thy  wrath.  But  when  thou  didst  return  from  war,  how 
peaceful  was  thy  brow  I  Thy  face  was  like  the  sun  after 
rain ;  like  the  moon  in  the  sflence  of  night ;  calm  as  the 
breast  of  the  lake,  when  the  loud  wind  is  hushed  into  repose. 
Narrow  is  thy  dwelling  now ;  dark  the  place  of  thine  abode. 
With  three  steps  I  compass  thy  grave,  O  thou  who  wast  so 
great  before  I  Four  stones,  with  their  heads  of  moss,  are 
the  only  memoMal  of  thee.  A  tree,  with  scarce  a  leaf-4ong 
grass  whistling  in  the  wind — ^mark  to  the  hunter's  eye  the 
grave  of  the  mighty  Morar.  Morar,  thou  art  low  indeed  I 
thou  hast  no  mother  to  mourn  thee ;  no  maid  with  her  tears 
of  love ;  dead  is  she  that  brought  thee  forth ;  flillen  is  the 
daughter  of  Moiglan  1  Who,  on  his  stafl*,  is  this  ?  who  this, 
whose  head  is  white  with  age,  whose  eyes  are  galled  with 
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tears,  who  quakes  at  every  step  ?  It  is  thy  father,  O  Morar  I 
the  father  of  no  son  but  thee.  Weep,  thou  father  of  Morar  1 
weep ;  but  thy  son  heareth  thee  not.  Deep  is  the  sleep  of 
the  dead,  low  their  pillow  of  dust.  No  more  shall  he  hear 
thy  voice,  no  more  awake  at  thj  calL  When  shall  it  be 
mom  in  the  grave,  to  bid  the  slumberer  awake  ?  Farewell ! 
thou  bravest  of  men  1  thou  conqueror  in  the  field ;  but  the 
field  shall  see  thee  no  more;  nor  the  gloomy  wood  be 
lightened  with  the  splendour  of  thy  steel.  Thou  hast  left 
no  son ;  but  the  song  shall  preserve  thy  name. 


lU. — ^THE  BEGGAR  8  FETITION. 

Pitt  the  sorrows  of«a  poor  old  man. 
Whose  trembling  limbs  have  borne  him  to  your  door. 

Whose  days  are  dwindled  to  the  shortest  span. 
Oh,  give  relief  1  and  Heav*n  will  bless  your  store. 

These  tatter*d  clothes  my  poverty  bespeak, 
These  hoary  locks  proclaim  my  lengthen'd  years ; 

And  many  a  furrow  in  my  grief-worn  cheek 
Has  been  the  channel  to  a  flood  of  tears. 

Yon  house,  erected  on  the  rising  ground, 
With  tempting  aspect  drew  me  from  my  road ; 

For  Plenty  there  a  residence  has  found. 
And  Grandeur  a  magnificent  abode. 

Hard  is  the  fate  of  the  infirm  and  poor ! 
Here  as  I  crav'd  a  morsel  of  their  bread, 

A  pampered  menial  drove  me  from  the  door. 
To  seek  a  shelter  in  an  humbler  shed. 

Oh !  take  me  to  your  hospitable  dome  1 
Keen  blows  the  wind,  and  piercing  is  the  cold  1 

Short  is  my  passage  to  the  friendly  tomb, 
For  I  am  poor  and  miserably  old. 
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should  I  I'eveal  tie  sources  of  my  gne( 
If  soft  humanity  e'er  touch'd  your  breast, 

Your  hands  would  not  vrithhoLd  tbe  kind  relief^ 
And  tears  of  pity  would  not  be  represa'd. 

Hear'n  sends  misfortunes,  why  should  we  repine  ? 
'Tis  Heav'n  has  brought  me  to  the  state  you  see ; 

And  your  condition  may  be  soon  Hke  mine. 
The  child  of  sorrow  and  of  misery. 

A  little  farm  was  my  paternal  lot, 
Then,  like  the  lark,  I  sprightly  hsul'd  the  morn ; 

But  ah !  oppression  forc'd  me  from  my  cot, 
My  cattle  died,  and  blighted  was  my  corn. 

My  daughter,  once  the  comfort  of  my  age* 
Lur'd  by  a  villain  from  her  native  home> 

Is  cast  abandon'd  on  the  world's  wide  sta^e. 
And  doom'd  in  scanty  poverty  to  roam. 

My  tender  wife,  sweet  soother  of  my  care ! 
Struck  with  sad  anguish  at  the  stern  decree. 

Fell,  lingYing  fell,  a  victim  to  despair. 
And  lefl  the  worM  to  wretchedness  and  me. 

Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  man. 
Whose  trembling  Umbs  have  borne  him  to  your  door, 

AYhose  days  are  dwindled  to  the  shortest  span. 
Oh !  give  relief!  and  Heav'n  will  bless  your  store. 


IV ^THK  GlliVVE  OP  ANNA. 

I  WISH  I  was  where  Anna  lies, 
For  I  am  sick  of  llng'ring  here ; 

And  ev'ry  hour  affection  cries. 
Go  and  partake  her  humble  bier. 

I  wish  I  could !  For  when  she  died, 
I  lost  my  all ;  and  life  has  proved 

Since  that  sad  hour  a  dreary  void^ 
A  waste  unlovely  and  unloved. 
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But  ivho,  -when  I  am  turned  to  day. 

Shall  duly  to  her  grave  repair^ 
And  pluck  the  ragged  moas  away, 

And  weeds  that  have  "  no  buainess  there  ?" 

And  ^ho  with  pious  hands  shall  hring 
The  flowers  she  cherished,  snowdrops  cold. 

And  violets  that  unheeded  spring, 
To  scatter  o'er  her  hallowed  mould? 

And  who,  while  memory  loves  to  dwell 

Upon  her  name  for  ever  dear, 
ShaU  feel  lud  heart  with  passion  swell. 

And  pour  the  bitter,  bitter  tear  ? 

I  did  it ;  and  would  fate  allow, 

Should  visit  still,  should  still  deplore-— 

But  health  and  strength  have  left  me  now 
And  I,  alas !  can  weep  no  mose. 

Take  then,  sweet  maid  I  thfs  simple  strain, 

The  last  I  offer  at  thy  shrine , 
Thy  grave  must  then  undecked  remain. 

And  all  thy  memory  fade  with  imne. 

And  can  thy  soft  persuasive  look. 
Thy  voice  that  might  with  music  vie, 

Thy  air  that  every  gazer  took. 
Thy  matchless  eloquence  of  eye ; 

Thy  spirits  frolicsome  as  good* 

Thy  courage  by  no  ills  dismayed, 
Thy  patience  by  no  wrongs  subdued, 

Thy  gay  good-humour,  can  they  fade  ? 


V. — ^HOPE  BETONP  TUB  GflAVB, 

Tis  niglit»  and  the  landscape  is  lovely  no  more : 
I  mourm ;  but,  ye  woodlands^  I  mourn  not  for  you  ; 

For  mom  is  approaching,  your  dbsarms  to  re0t(»«, 
Perfum'd  widi  iresh  fragrance,  and  glitt^g  wi&  dew. 
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Nor  yet  for  the  ravage  of  winter  I  mourn ; 

Kind  nature  the  embryo  blossom  will  save ; 
But  when  shall  spring  yisit  the  mouldering  urn  I 

Oh,  when  shall  day  dawn  on  the  night  of  the  graye! 

Twas  thus  by  the  glare  of  false  science  betray'd, 

That  leads,  to  bewilder ;  and  dazzles,  to  blind ; 
My  thoughts  wont  to  roam,  from  shade  onward  to  shade. 

Destruction  before  me,  and  sorrow  behind. 
Oh,  pity,  great  Father  of  light,  then  I  cried. 

Thy  creature  who  fain  would  not  wander  from  thee ! 
Lo,  humbled  in  dust,  I  relinquish  fhy  pride ; 

From  doubt  and  from  darkness  thou  only  canst  free. 

And  darkness  and  doubt  are  now  flying  away ; 

No  longer  I  roam  in  conjecture  forlorn : 
So  breaks  on  the  traveller,  faint  and  astray. 

The  bright  and  the  balmy  effulgence  of  mom. 
See  Truth,  Love,  and  Mercy,  in  triumph  descending. 

And  nature  all  glowing  in  Eden's  first  bloom  I 
On  the  cold  cheek  of  Death  smiles  and  roses  are  blending; 

And  Beauty  immortal  awakes  frt)m  the  tomb. 


TI. — ON  THB  MI8EBIE8  OF  HUMAN  LITE. 

Ah  1  little  think  the  gay  licentious  proud. 

Whom  pleasure,  pow'r,  and  affluence  surround ; 

They,  who  their  thoughtless  hours  in  giddy  mirth. 

And  wanton,  often  cruel,  riot  waste ; 

Ah  1  little  think  they,  while  they  dance  along. 

How  many  feel,  this  very  moment,  death, 

And  all  the  sad  variety  of  pain : 

How  many  mk  in  the  devouring  flood. 

Or  mpre  devouring  flame.    How  many  bleed. 

By  shameful  variance  betwixt  man  and  man. 

How  many  pine  in  want,  and  dungeon  glooms^ 

Shut  from  the  common  air,  and  common  use 
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Of  their  own  limbs.    How  numy  drink  the  cnp 
Of  baleful  grief,  or  eat  the  bitter  bread 
Of  misery.     Sore  pierc*d  by  wintry  winds,      / 
How  many  shrink  into  the  sordid  hut 
Of  cheerless  poverty.    How  many  shake 
With  all  the  fi^xser  tortures  of  the  mind. 
Unbounded  passion,  madness,  guilt,  remorse ; 
Whence,  tumbling  headlong  from  the  height  of  life, 
They  furnish  matter  for  the  tragic  Muse. 
Ev'n  in  the  vale,  where  Wisdom  loves  to  dwell. 
With  Friendship,  Peace,  and  Contemplation  join'd. 
How  many  rack*d  with  honest  passions  droop 
In  deep  retired  distress.     How  many  stand 
Around  the  deathbed  of  their  dearest  friends, 
And  point  the  parting  anguish.     Thought,  fond  man, 
Of  these,  and  all  the  thousand  nameless  ills. 
That  one  incessant  struggle  render  life. 
One  scene  of  toil,  of  suflTring,  and  of  fate, 
Vice  in  his  high  career  would  stand  appall'd, 
And  heedless  rambling  Impulse  learn  to  think ; 
The  conscious  heart  of  Charity  would  warm, 
And  her  wide  wish  Benevolence  dilate ; 
The  social  tear  would  rise,  the  social  sigh ; 
And  into  clear  perfection,  gradual  bliss, 
Befining  still,  the  social  passions  work. 


yil ELEQT  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  AN  T7NFORTUNATE  LADY. 

What  beck'ning  ghost  along  the  moonlight  shade 
Invites  my  steps,  and  points  to  yonder  glade  ? 
*Tis  she  1  but  why  that  bleeding  bosom  gor*d  ? 
Why  dimly  gleiims  the  visionary  sword  ? 

But  thou,  false  guardian  of  a  charge  too  gc^. 
Thou,  mean  deserter  of  thy  brother's  blood  1 
See  on  those  ruby  lips  the  trembling  breath. 
Those  cheeks  now  fading  at  the  blast  of  death : 

2b 
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Cold  is  that  breast  irliich  warm'd  the  world  before^ 

And  those  love-darting  eyes  must  roU  no  more. 

Thus,  if  Eternal  Justice  roles  the  ball. 

Thus  shall  your  trives,  and  thus  ytmr  cluldren  fiS : 

On  all  the  line  a  sudden  yengeanee  waits, 

And  frequent  hearses  shall  besiege  your  gates. 

There  passengers  shall  stand,  and  pointing  say, 

(While  the  long  fun'rals  bladcen  all  the  way,) 

Lo  1  these  were  they,  whose  souls  the  Furies  steeled. 

And  eors'd  with  hearts  unknowing  how  to  yield. 

Thus  unlamented  pass  the  proad  away. 

The  gaze  of  fools,  and  pageant  of  a  day ! 

So  perish  oil,  whose  breasts  ne'er  leam*d  to  glow 

For  others'  good,  or  melt  at  others'  woe. 

What  can  atone  (oh,  ever-injoi'd  shade  I) 

Thy  fate  nnpitied,  and  thy  rites  unpaid  ? 

No  friend's  complaint,  no  kind  domestic  tear, 

Fleas'd  thy  pale  ghost,  or  grac'd  thy  moomfrd  bier. 

By  foreign  hands  thy  dying  eyes  were  dos'd. 

By  foreign  hands  thy  decent  limbs  compos'd. 

By  foreign  hands  thy  humble  grare  adom'd. 

By  strangers  boaour'd,  and  by  strangers  moum'd  f 

What  though  no  friends  in  sable  weeds  appear. 

Grieve  for  an  hour,  perhaps,  then  mourn  a  year ; 

And  bear  about  the  mockery  of  woe 

To  nudnight  dances,  and  the  public  show? 

What  though  no  weeping  Loves  thy  ashes  grace. 

Nor  polish'd  marble  emulate  thy  face  ? 

What  though  no  sacred  earth  allow  thee  room. 

Nor  hallow*d  dirge  be  muttered  o*er  thy  tomb  ? 

Tet  shall  thy  grave  with  rising  ilow'rs  be  dress'd. 

And  the  green  turf  lie  lightly  on  thy  breast : 

Thera  shall  the  mom  her  earliest  tears  bestow. 

There  the  first  roses  of  the  year  shall  blow: 

While  angels  with  their  silver  wingrs  o'ershade 

The  ground,  now  sacred  by  thy  relics  made. 
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So  ^mte/Sal  reits,  'mthoat  a  stoiiet  a  name* 
What  once  had  beaatj,  iitlefl»  wealth,  and  fame. 
How  lov'di  how  honoured  once,  ayaik  thee  net. 
To  whom  related,  or  by  whom  begot  j 
A  heap  of  dost  alaoe  remains  of  thee* 
'Tis  all  thou  art,  and  all  the  proud  shall  be  I 

Poets  themselves  must  fall  like  those  they  sung, 
Deaf  the  prais'd  ear,  and  mute  the  tuneful  tongue. 
Ev'n  he,  whose  soul  now  melts  in  mournful  lays. 
Shall  shortly  want  the  gen'rous  tear  he  pays ; 
Then  from  his  closing  eyes  thy  form  fixaW  paxty 
And  the  last  pang  shall  tear  thee  from  his  heart ; 
Life's  idle  business  at  one  gasp  be  o'er. 
The  Muse  foxgot,  and  thou  beknr'd  no  more  I 


Vm. — ^WOLS£T  AND  CBOMWELI.. 

"Wol, — ^Farewell,  a  long  farewell  to  all  my  greatness ! 
This  is  the  state  of  man :  to-day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope ;  to-morrow  blossoms. 
And  bears  his  blushing  honours  thick  upon  him ; 
The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost* 
And  when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  full  surely 
His  great&ess  is  a  rip'ning,  nips  his  shoot ; 
And  then  he  falls,  as  I  do.    I  have  ventur'd. 
Like  little  wanton  boys,  that  swim  on  bladders, 
These  many  summers  in  a  sea  of  glory ; 
But  far  beyond  my  depth :  my  high-blown  pride 
At  length  broke  under  me  i  and  now  has  left  me, 
Weary  and  old  with  service,  to  the  mercy 
Of  a  rude  stream,  that  must  for  ever  hide  me. 
Vain  pomp  and  glory  of  the  world,  I  hate  ye ! 
I  feel  my  heart  new-open'd.    Oh,  how  wretched. 
Is  that  poor  man  that  hangs  on  princes'  favours! 
There  is,  betwixt  that  smile  he  would  aspire  to, 
That  sweet  aspect  of  princesy  and  his  ruin^ 
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More  pangs  and  fean  than  war  or  women  hkTt ; 
And  when  he  fidls,  he  faUs  like  Lucifer, 
Never  to  hope  again.-*[j&iter  CramweU,'] 
Why,  how  now,  Cromwell  f 

Cram I  have  no  power  to  speak,  sb. 

Wol — What,  amaz'd 
At  my  misfortnnes  ?    Can  thy  sprit  wonder 
A  great  man  shonld  decline  ? 

Oom.— How  does  your  Grace  ? 

TFoZ.— Why,  well ; 
Never  so  truly  happy,  my  good  CromwelL 
I  know  myself  now,  and  I  feel  within  me 
A  peace  above  all  earthly  dignities ; 
A  still  and  quiet  conscience.    The  King  has  cur*d  me, 
I  humbly  thank  his  Grace ;  and,  from  these  shoulders, 
These  ruin'd  pillars,  out  of  pity  taken 
A  load  would  sink  a  navy,  too  much  honour. 
Oh,  'tis  a  burden,  Cromwell,  'tis  a  burden 
Too  heavy  for  a  man  that  hopes  for  heav'n ! 
Go  get  thee  from  me,  Cromwell ; 
I  am  a  poor  fall'n  man,  unworthy  now 
To  be  diy  lord  and  master.    Seek  the  King. 
(That  sun  I  pray  may  never  set,)  Tve  told  him 
What,  and  how  true  thou  art ;  he  will  advance  thee ; 
Some  little  memory  of  me  will  stir  him 
(I  know  his  noble  nature)  not  to  let 
Thy  hopeful  service  perish  too.    Good  Cromwell, 
Neglect  him  not ;  make  use  now  and  provide 
For  thine  own  future  safety. 

Crom — O  my  Lord  I 
Must  I  then  leave  you  ?    Must  I  needs  forego 
So  good,  so  noble,  and  so  true  a  master  ? 
Bear  witness  all  that  have  not  hearts  of  iron. 
With  what  a  sorrow  Cromwell  leaves  his  lord. 
The  King  shall  have  my  service,  but  my  pray'rs 
For  ever,  and  for  ever,  shall  be  yours. 
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WoL — Cromwell,  I  did  not  think  to  shed  a  tear 
In  all  my  miseries,  bnt  thou  hast  forced  me, 
Out  of  thy  honest  truth,  to  play  the  woman — 
Let's  dry  our  eyes ;  and  thus  far  hear  me,  CromweD, 
And  when  I  am  forgotten,  as  I  shall  be. 
And  sleep  in  dull  cold  marble,  where  no  mention 
Of  me  must  more  be  heard,  say  then  I  taught  thee ; 
Say  Wolsey,  that  once  rode  the  waves  of  glory. 
And  sounded  all  the  depths  and  shoals  of  honour, 
Found  thee  a  way,  out  of  his  wreck,  to  rise  in ; 
A  sure  and  safe  one,  though  thy  master  missed  it. 
Mark  but  my  fall,  and  that  which  ruined  me : 
Cromwell,  I  charge  thee  fling  away  ambition ; 
By  that  sin  fell  the  angels ;  how  can  man  then 
(Though  th'  image  of  his  Maker)  hope  to  win  by  't? 
LoTe  thyself  last ;  cherish  those  hearts  that  wait  thee; 
Corruption  wins  not  more  than  honesty. 
Still  in  thy  right  hand  carry  gentle  peace. 
To  silence  enyious  tongues.    Be  just,  and  fear  not. 
Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim*st  at  be  thy  country's. 
Thy  God's  and  Truth's ;  then  if  thou  fall'st,  O  Cromwell, 
Thou  fidl'st  a  blessed  martyr  I 
Lead  me  in,  and  take  an  inventory  of  all  I  have. 
To  the  last  penny,  'tis  the  King's.     My  robe, 
And  my  integrity  to  Heav'n,  are  all 
I  dare  now  call  my  own.    O  Cromwell,  Cromwell^ 
Had  I  but  serv'd  my  God  with  half  the  zeal 
I  serv'd  my  King,  he  would  not  in  mine  age 
Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies ! 


IX. — ON  THE  DEATH  OP  HENBT  KIBKE  WHITE. 

Unhappt  White  1  while  life  was  in  its  spring, 
And  thy  young  muse  just  wav'd  her  joyous  wing. 
The  spoiler  swept  that  soaring  lyre  away, 
Which  else  had  sounded  an  inunortal  lay. 
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Oil  I  wliat  a  noble  heart  was  here  undone, 

When  Soienee  self  destroy'd  her  favoTirite  son ! 

Tes,  she  too  mnoh  indnlg'd  thy  fond  puiemt. 

She  sowed  €be  seeds,  but  Death  has  reap'd  the  froit. 

Twas  thine  own  genius  gave  the  final  blew, 

And  hdp'd  to  plant  the  wonnd  that  laid  thee  low: 

So  the  struok  eagle,  stretch'd  upon  the  plain. 

No  more  through  -rolling  olonds  to  soar  again, 

Tiew'd  his  own  feather  on  the  fatal  dart. 

And  wing'd  the  ihafl  that  quiver'd  in  his  heart : 

Keen  were  his  pangs,  bat  keener  fkt  to  feel 

He  nursed  the  pinion  which  impell'd  the  steel ; 

While  the  same  plumage  that  had  warmed  his  nest 

Drank  the  last  lifb-drop  of  his  bleeding  breast. 


How  shocking  must  thy  summons  be,  O  Death  t 
To  him  that  is  at  ease  in  his  possessions ; 
Who  counting  on  long  years  of  pleasure  here. 
Is  quite  unfumish'd  for  the  world  to  come  I 
In  that  dread  moment,  how  the  frantic  soul 
BaTes  round  the  walls  of  her  day  tenement ; 
Runs  to  each  avenue,  and^  shrieks  fbr  help ; 
But  shrieks  in  rain !    How  wishfully  she  looks 
On  all  she's  leaving,  now  no  longer  hers ! 
A  little  longer ;  yet  a  little  longer ; 
Oh,  might  she  stay  to  wash  away  her  stains ; 
And  fit  her  fbr  her  passage !    Moumfld  sight  t 
Her  very  eyes  weep  blood ;  and  ev'ry  groan 
She  heaves  is  big  with  horror.    But  the  foe. 
Like  a  staunch  murd'rer,  steady  to  his  purpose 
Pursues  her  close  through  ev*ry  lane  of  life ; 
Kor  misses  once  the  track ;  but  presses  on. 
Tin  forc'd  at  last  to  the  tremendous  v^rge. 
At  once  she  dnks  to  everlasting  mln. 
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HUMOROUS,  SATIRICAL,  AND  CX)MIC  PIECES. 

I. — ON  FEMALE  OBATOBT. 

Wb  are  told  by  some  aacient  authors,  that  Socrates  was 
mstructed  in  doqoence  hj  a  woman,  whose  name,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  was  Aspasia.  I  have  indeed  yexy  often  looked 
upon  that  art  as  the  most  proper  for  the  female  sex ;  and  I 
think  the  nniyersities  wotdd  do  well  to  consider  wheth^ 
they  should  not  fill  the  rhetoric  chairs  with  she-professors. 

It  has  been  said  in  the  praise  of  some  men,  that  they  could 
talk  whoie  hours  together  upon  any  thing;  but  it  must  be 
owned,  to  the  honour  of  the  other  sex,  that  there  are  many 
among  them  who  can  talk  whole  hours  together  upon  nothing. 
I  have  known  a  woman  branch  out  into  a  long  extempore 
dissertation  upon  the  edging  of  a  petticoat,  and  chide  her 
servant  for  breaking  a  china  cup,  in  all  the  figures  of  ihetoric. 

Were  women  admitted  to  plead  in  courts  of  judicature,  I 
am  persuaded  they  would  carry  the  eloquence  of  the  bar  to 
greater  heights  than  it  has  yet  arrived  at.  If  any  one  doubts 
this,  let  him  but  be  present  at  those  debates  which  frequentiy 
arise  among  the  ladies  of  the  British  fishery.^ 

The  first  kind,  therefore  of  female  orators  which  I  shall 
take  nodoe  of,  are  those  who  are  employed  in  stirring  up 
the  passions ;  a  part  of  rhetoric  in  which  Socrates's  wife  had 
perhaps  made  a  greater  proficiency  than  his  above-mentioned 
teacher. 

The  second  kind  of  female  orators  are  those  who  deal  in 
invectives,  and  who  are  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Censorious.  The  imagination  and  elocution  of  this  set 
of  rhetoricians  is  wonderful.  With  what  a  fluency  of  inven- 
tion, and  copiousness  of  expression,  will  they  enlarge  upon 
every  little  slip  in  the  behaviour  of  another  I  With  how 
many  difierent  circumstances,  and  with  what  variety  of 


1  The  writer  means  the  Fishwomen  of  BillingigBte. 
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phrases,  will  they  tell  over  the  same  story  t  I  hare  known 
an  old  lady  make  an  unhappy  marriage  the  subject  of  a 
month's  conversation.  She  blamed  the  bride  in  one  place, 
pitied  her  in  another,  laughed  at  her  in  a  third,  wondered  at 
her  in  a  fourth,  was  angry  with  her  in  a  fifth;  and,  in  short, 
wore  out  a  pair  of  coach-horses  in  expressing  her  concern 
for  her.  At  length,  after  having  quite  exhausted  the  sub- 
ject on  this  side,  she  made  a  visit  to  the  new-married  pair, 
praised  the  wife  for  the  prudent  choice  she  had  made,  told 
her  the  unreasonable  reflections  which  some  malicious  people 
had  cast  upon  her,  and  desired  tliat  they  might  be  better 
acquainted.  The  censure  and  approbation  of  this  kiiid  of 
women  are  therefore  only  to  be  considered  as  helps  to 
discourse. 

A  third  kind  of  female  orators  may  be  comprehended 
under  the  word  Gossips.  Mrs.  Fiddle-Faddle  is  perfectly 
accomplished  in  this  sort  of  eloquence ;  she  laimches  out  into 
descriptions  of  christenings,  i*uns  divisions  upon  a  head-dress, 
knows  every  dish  of  meat  that  is  served  up  in  her  neigh- 
bourhood, and  entertains  her  company  a  whole  afternoon 
together  with  the  wit  of  her  little  boy,  before  he  is  able  to 
speak. 

The  Coquette  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  fourth  kind  of 
female  orator.  To  give  herself  the  larger  field  for  discourse, 
she  hates  and  loves  in  the  same  breath,  talks  to  her  lap-dog 
or  parrot,  is  uneasy  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  and  in  every 
part  of  the  room ;  she  has  false  quarrels  and  feigned  obliga- 
tions to  all  tlie  men  of  her  acquaintance :  sighs  when  she  is 
not  sad,  and  laughs  when  she  is  not  merry.  The  Coquette  is 
in  particular  a  great  mistress  of  that  part  of  oratory  which 
is  caUed  action;  and  indeed  seems  to  speak  for  no  other 
purpose  but  as  it  gives  her  an  opportunity  of  stirring  a  limb, 
or  varying  a  feature,  of  glancing  her  eyes,  or  playing  with 
her  fan. 

As  for  newsmongers,  politicians,  mimics,  storytellers,  with 
other  characters  of  that  nature,  which  |^ve  birth  to  loquacity. 
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ihey  are  as  commonly  found  among  the  men  as  the  women ; 
for  which  reason  I  shall  pass  them  over  in  silence. 

I  have  often  been  puzzled  to  assign  a  cause  why  women 
should  have  this  talent  of  a  ready  utterance  in  so  much 
greater  p^ection  than  men.  I  have  sometimes  fancied  that 
they  have  not  a  retentive  power,  or  the  faculty  of  suppress- 
ing their  thoughts  as  men  have ;  but  that  they  are  neces- 
sitated to  speak  every  thing  they  think ;  and  if  so,  it  would 
perhaps  furnish  a  very  strong  argument  to  the  Cartesians 
for  the  supporting  of  their  doctrine,  that  the  soul  always 
thinks.  But  as  several  are  of  opinion,  that  the  fair  sex  are 
not  altogether  strangers  to  the  art  of  dissembling  and  con- 
cealing their  thoughts,  I  have  been  forced  to  relinquish  that 
opinion :  and  have  therefore  endeavoured  to  seek  after  some 
better  reason.  In  order  to  do  it,  a  friend  of  nunc,  who  is  an 
excellent  anatomist,  has  promised  me,  by  the  first  oppor- 
tunity, to  dissect  a  woman's  tongue,  and  to  examine  ^diether 
there  may  not  be  in  it  certain  juices  which  render  it  so  won- 
derfully voluble  or  flippant ;  or  whether  the  fibres  may  not 
be  made  up  of  a  finer  or  more  pliant  thread ;  or  whether 
there  are  not  in  it  some  particular  muscles  which  dart  it  up 
and  down  by  such  sudden  glances  and  vibrations;  or 
whether,  in  the  last  place,  there  may  not  be  some  certain 
undiscovered  channels  running  from  the  head  and  the  heart 
to  this  liltle  instrument  of  loquacity,  and  conve3ring  into  it 
a  perpetual  affluency  of  animal  spirits.  Nor  must  I  omit 
the  reason  which  Hudibras  has  given,  why  those  who  can 
talk  on  trifles  speak  with  the  greatest  fluency ;  namely,  that 
the  tongue  is  like  a  race-horse,  which  runs  the  faster  tiie  less 
weight  it  carries. 

Which  of  these  reasons  soever  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
most  probable,  I  think  the  Irishman's  thought  was  very 
natural,  who  after  some  hours*  conversation  with  a  female 
orator,  told  her,  that  he  believed  her  tongue  was  very  glad 
when  she  was  asleep,  for  that  it  had  not  a  moment's  rest  all 
the  while  she  was  awake. 
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Th«t  exodlent  old  ballad  of  the  Wife  of  Badi  has  the 
following  remarkable  lines  :*~ 

I  thhik,  qnoih  ThomM,  imnen'i  tonguef 
Of  MiMii  Imtm  sn  mad*. 

And  Ond,  though  in  the  description  of  a  verjr  barb&rons 
cireiunstanoe,  tells  us,  that  when  the  tongue  of  a  beautiful 
female  was  cut  out,  and  thrown  upon  the  ground,  it  could 
not  forbear  muttering  even  in  that  posture. 

If  a  tongue  could  be  talking  without  a  mouth,  what  could 
it  have  done  when  it  had  all  its  organs  of  speech,  and  accom- 
plices of  sound  about  it?  I  might  here  mention  the  story 
of  the  pippin-woman,  had  I  not  some  reason  to  look  upon  it 
as  fabldous. 

I  must  confess  I  am  so  wonderfullj  charmed  with  the 
music  of  this  little  instrument,  that  I  would  hy  no  means 
discourage  it.  All  that  I  aim  at  by  this  dissertation  is,  to 
cure  it  of  seTeral  disagreeable  notes,  and  in  particular  of 
those  little  jarrings  and  dissonances  which  arise  &om  anger, 
censoriousness,  gossiping,  and  coquetry.  In  short,  I  would 
always  have  it  tuned  by  good-nature,  truth,  discretion,  and 
sincerity. 

II. — AWKWAXDissaa  ur  coubajxi^ 

When  an  awkward  fellow  first  comes  into  a  room,  he 
attempts  to  bow;  and  his  sword,  if  he  wears  one,  gets 
between  his  legs,  and  nearly  throws  him  down.  Confused 
and  ashamed,  he  stumbles  to  the  upper  end  of  the  room, 
and  seats  himself  in  the  very  place  where  he  should  not. 
He  there  begins  playing  with  his  hat,  which  he  presently 
drops ;  and,  recoyering  his  hat,  he  lets  fall  his  cane ;  and, 
in  picking  up  his  cane,  down  goes  his  hat  again.  !nius  'tis 
a  considerable  time  before  he  is  adjusted. 

When  his  tea  or  coffee  is  handed  to  him,  he  spreads  his 
handkerchief  upon  his  knees,  scalds  his  mouth,  drops  dther 
the  cup  or  saucer,  and  spills  the  tea  or  cofl^  in  his  lap.  At 
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<}iimer,  he  sefttn  bimfolf  upon  the  edge  of  the  duur,  at  mi 
great  a  diatance  Iroxn  the  table,  that  he  frequently  drops  his 
meat  between  hifl  plate  and  his  mouth;  he  holds  hii  knife, 
ibrk,  and  apoon,  differently  from  other  people ;  e»t»  with  hia 
knife,  to  the  numilSMt  danger  of  his  mou^ ;  and  picka  hia 
teeth  with  his  fork. 

If  he  ia  to  carve,  he  cannot  hit  the  Joint ;  but,  in  labour* 
ing  to  cut  through  the  bone,  splashes  the  sauce  over  every- 
body's clothes.  He  generally  daubs  himself  all  over ;  his 
elbows  are  in  the  next  person's  plate ;  and  he  is  up  to  the 
knueklea  in  soup  and  grease.  K  he  drinks,  'tis  with  hia 
mouth  full,  interrupting  the  whole  company  with,  "  To  yoov 
good  health,  air,"  and  ''My  service  to  you:"  perfaapa  cougha 
in  his  glass,  and  besprinkles  the  whole  table. 

He  addresses  the  company  by  improper  titles,  as,  sir  for 
my  lord ;  mistakes  one  name  for  another ;  and  tells  you  of 
Mr.  What-d'ye-caU-him,  or  Zou-know^who,  Mrs,  Thingum, 
What's-her'name,  or  How-d'ye^all-her.  He  begins  a  story ; 
but  not  being  able  to  finish  it,  breaks  off  in  the  middle, 
■with— "I've  forgot  the  rest," 


m, — BECEIPT  TO  MAKE  AN  EPIC  POEM. 

FoK  the  fable.  Take  out  of  any  old  poem,  history-book, 
romance,  or  legend,  (for  instance,  "  Geoffry  of  Monmouth,'* 
car  "  Don  Belianis  of  Greece,'*)  those  parts  of  the  atory  which 
afford  most  scope  for  Umg  deseriptioM-  Put  these  pieeea 
together,  and  throw  all  the  adventures  into  one  tale.  Then 
take  a  hero,  whom  you  may  choose  for  the  sound  of  hia 
namef  and  put  him  into  the  midst  of  these  adventures.  There 
let  him  work  for  twelve  boohs  /  at  the  end  of  which  you  may 
take  him  out  ready  to  etrnqver*  or  to  metrry  t  it  being  neoe»« 
aary,  that  the  oonohision  of  an  epic  poem  h^i  fortunate. 

For  the  machines.  Take  of  deities,  mal#  and  femaiet  aa 
many  aa  you  oan  use.  Separate  them  into  two  equal  parts, 
and  keep  Jupitvr  in  the  middle.    Let  Jmto  put  him  m  a 
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fermadi  and  Venus  mollify  him.  Kemember  on  all  occasions 
to  make  use  of  tfolatUe  Mercury.  If  you  have  need  of  devUs^ 
draw  them  from  Milton;  and  extract  your  spirits  from 
Tasao.  When  you  cannot  extricate  your  hero  by  any  human 
mea$u,  or  yourself  by  your  mts,  seek  relief  from  the  skies, 
and  the  gods  will  help  you  out  of  the  scrape  immediately. 
This  is  according  to  the  direct  prescription  of  Horace,  in  his 
"Art  of  Poetry." 

Nee  deoB  interriti,  nisi  dignus  vindice  nodus 
Incident. 

That  is  to  say,  a  poet  has  no  occasion  to  be  at  a  loss,  when 
the  gods  are  always  ready  at  a  call. 

For  the  descriptions,  as  a  tempest^  for  instance.  Take 
Eurus,  Zephyrus,  Auster,  and  Boreas,  and  cast  them  together 
in  one  verse.  Add  to  these,  of  rain,  lightning,  and  thunder 
(the  loudest  you  can  get)  quantum  sufficit.  Mix  your 
douds  and  billows,  till  they  foam ;  and  thickenjoxa  descrip- 
tion here  and  there  with  a  quicksand.  Brew  your  tempest 
well  in  your  head,  before  you  set  it  a  blowing. 

For  a  betttle.  Pick  half  a  dozen  large  handfuls  of  images 
of  your  lions,  hears,  and  other  qtuarrelsome  animals,  from 
Homer*s  *'  Biad,*'  with  a  spice  or  two  from  Virgil.  If  there 
remain  an  overplus,  lay  them  by  for  a  skirmish  in  an  odd 
episode,  or  so.  Season  it  well  with  similes,  and  it  will  make 
an  excellent  battle. 

For  a  burning  town,  if  you  choose  to  have  one,  old  2Voy 
is  ready  burned  to  your  hands. 


IV.— ON  PEDANTBT. 

PsDiLHTBT,  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word,  means  an  absurd 
ostentation  of  learning,  and  stifihess  of  phraseology,  proceed- 
ing from  a  misguided  knowledge  of  books,  and  a  total 
Ignorance  of  men. 

But  I  have  often  thought,  that  we  might  extend  its  signi- 
fication a  good  deal  farther ;  and,  in  general,  apply  it  to 
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that  failing,  which  disposes  a  person  to  obtmde  upon  others 
subjects  of  conTersation  relating  to  his  own  business,  studies, 
or  amusements. 

In  this  sense  of  the  phrase,  we  should  find  pedants  in 
every  character  and  condition  of  life.  Instead  of  a  black 
coat  and  plain  shirt,  we  should  often  see  pedantry  appear 
in  an  embroidered  suit  and  Brussels  lace ;  instead  of  being 
bedaubed  with  snuff,  we  should  find  it  breathing  perfumes ; 
and,  in  place  of  a  book- worm,  crawling  through  Ihe  gloomy 
cloisters  of  an  university,  we  should  mark  it  in  the  state  of  a 
gilded  butterfly,  buzzing  through  the  gayr^ion  of  the 
drawing-room. 

Robert  Daisy,  Esq.,  is  a  pedant  of  this  last  kind.  When 
he  tells  you  that  his  rufiles  cost  twenty  gnirsas  a  pair;  that 
his  buttons  were  the  first  of  the  kind,  made  by  one  of  the 
most  eminent  artists  in  Birmingham ;  that  his  buckles  were 
procured  by  means  of  a  friend  at  Paris,  and  are  the  exact 
pattern  of  those  worn  by  the  Comte  d*Artois ;  that  the  loop 
of  his  hat  was  of  his  own  contrivance,  and  has  set  the  fashion 
to  half  a  dozen  of  the  finest  fellows  in  town ;  when  he  des- 
cants on  all  these  particulars,  with  that  smile  of  self-com- 
placency which  sits  for  ever  on  his  cheek,  he  is  as  much  a 
pedant  as  his  quondam  tutor,  who  recites  verses  fi*om  Pindar, 
tells  stories  out  of  Herodotus,  and  talks  for  an  hour  on  the 
energy  of  the  Greek  particles. 

But  Mr.  Daisy  is  struck  dumb  by  the  approach  of  his 
brother.  Sir  Thomas,  whose  pedantry  goes  a  pitch  higher, 
and  pours  out  all  the  intelligence  of  France  and  Italy,  whence 
the  young  baronet  is  just  returned,  after  a  tour  of  fifteen 
months  over  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  continent.  Talk  of 
music,  he  cuts  you  short  with  the  history  of  the  first  singer 
at  Naples ;  of  painting,  he  runs  you  down  with  a  description 
of  the  gallery  at  Florence ;  of  architecture,  he  overwhelms 
you  with  the  dimensions  of  St.  Peter's,  or  the  great  church 
at  Antwerp ;  or,  if  you  leave  the  province  of  art  altogether, 
and  introduce  the  name  of  a  river  or  hill,  he  instantly  deluges 
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Tcm  with  the  Rlnne,  or  umIbm  yon  dksy  irHh  tiid  height  of 
^tna  or  MoDt  Bloac. 

Miss  will  hare  no  difficulty  of  owning  her  gnoat  irtmt  to 
be  a  pedant,  when  the  talks  all  the  time  of  dinner  tm  the 
composition  of  the  pudding,  or  the  seasoning  of  the  minoe« 
pies;  or  enters  mto  a  disquisition  on  the  figure  of  the 
damask  tablecloth,  with  a  word  or  two  on  the  thrift  of 
making  one's  own  linen :  but  the  young  lady  will  be  snr- 
prised  when  I  inform  her,  that  her  own  history  of  last 
Thursday's  assembly,  with  the  episode  of  Lady  Di's  feather, 
and  the  digression  to  the  qualities  of  Mr.  Frizzle,  the  hair- 
dresser, was  also  a  piece  of  downright  pedantry. 

Mrs.  Caudle  is  guilty  of  the  same  weakness,  when  she 
recounts  the  numberless  witticisms  of  her  daughter  Emmy, 
describes  the  droll  figure  her  little  Bill  made  yesterday  at 
trying  on  his  first  pair  of  breeches,  and  informs  us  that 
Bobby  has  got  seren  teeth,  and  is  just  cutting  an  eighth, 
though  he  will  be  but  nine  months  old  next  Wednesday,  at 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Nor  is  her  pedantry  less  dis- 
gusting, when  she  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  yirtues  and 
good  qualities  of  her  husband ;  though  this  last  species  is  so 
uncommon,  that  it  may,  perhaps,  be  admitted  into  conyersa* 
lion  for  the  sake  of  novelty. 

There  is  pedantry  in  every  ^squisition,  however  masterly 
it  may  be,  that  stops  the  general  conversation  of  the  com« 
pany.  When  Silius  delivers  that  sort  of  lecture  he  is  apt 
to  get  into,  though  it  is  supported  by  the  most  extensive 
information  and  the  clearest  discernment,  it  is  still  pedantry ; 
and,  while  I  admire  the  talents  of  Silius,  I  cannot  help  being 
uneasy  at  his  exhibilion  of  them.  In  the  course  of  this  dis- 
sertation, the  farther  a  man  proceeds,  the  more  he  seems 
to  acquire  strength  and  inclination  for  the  progress.  Last 
aight,  after  sapper,  Silius  began  upon  Prc^testaatinn,  pit>- 
ceeded  to  the  Lish  rebellion,  went  through  the  Revolutiraf 
drew  the  character  of  King  William,  repeated  anecdotes  of 
Sehombetfg^  and  ended  at  a  quarter  past  twelve,  by  deiineat- 
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ing  the  contse  of  the  Boyne,  in  half  a  bamper  of  port,  upon 
my  beit  table;  which  river,  happening  to  overflow  itt 
banks,  did  infinite  damage  to  mj  coiudn  Sophy's  white  satin 
petticoat. 

In  diort,  every  thing,  in  this  sense  of  the  word,  is  pedantry 
which  tends  to  destroy  that  equality  of  conversation  which 
is  necessary  to  the  perfect  ease  and  good-hnmonr  of  the 
oompany.  Every  one  would  be  struck  with  the  unpoliteness 
of  l^t  person's  behaviour,  who  should  help  himself  to  a 
whole  plate  of  peas  or  strawberries  which  some  friend  had 
sent  him  for  a  rarity  in  the  beginning  of  the  season.  Now, 
oonverstttion  is  one  of  those  good  things  of  which  our  guesttf 
or  companions  are  equally  entitled  to  a  share,  as  of  any 
other  constituent  part  of  the  entertainment;  and  it  is  as 
essentitd  a  want  of  politeness  to  engross  the  one  as  to  mono- 
polize the  other. 

Besides,  it  unfortunately  happens,  that  we  are  very  inade- 
quate judges  of  the  value  of  our  own  discourse,  or  the  rate 
at  which  the  dispositions  of  our  company  will  incline  them 
to  hold  it.  The  reflections  we  make,  and  the  stories  we  tell, 
are  to  be  judged  of  by  others,  who  may  hold  a  very  diflerent 
opinion  of  their  acuteness  or  their  humour.  It  will  be  pru- 
dent therefore  to  consider,  that  the  dish  we  bring  to  this 
entertainment,  however  pleasing  to  our  own  taste,  may  prove 
but  moderatdy  palatable  to  those  we  mean  to  treat  with  it ; 
and  that  to  every  man,  as  well  as  ourselves  (except  a  few 
very  humble  ones)^  h»  own  conversation  is  the  plate  of  peas 
or  strawberries. 


V. — ON  HTTBIAN  GBANDBUB. 


An  alehouse-keeper,  near  Islington,  who  had  long  lived  at 
the  sign  of  the  French  lOng,  upon  the  connnenGement  of  the 
last  war,  pulled  down  his  old  ngn,  and  put  up  that  of  the 
Queen  of  Hungary.  Under  the  influence  Of  her  red  face 
and  golden  sceptre  lie  continued  to  sell  ale^  till  she  was  no 
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longer  the  favourite  of  his  customers;  he  chaoged  her 
therefore,  some  time  ago,  for  the  King  of  Pru88ia»  who  may 
probably  be  changed,  in  turn,  for  ihe  next  great  man  that 
shall  be  setup  for  vulgar  admiration. 

In  this  manner  the  great  are  dealt  out,  one  after  the  other, 
to  the  gazing  crowd.  When  we  have  sufficiently  wondered 
at  one  of  them,  he  is  taken  in,  and  another  exhibited  in  his 
room,  who  seldom  holds  his  station  long ;  for  the  mob  ace 
ever  pleased  with  variety. 

I  must  own,  I  have  such  an  indifferent  opinion  of  the  vnl- 
gar,  that  I  am  ever  led  to  suspect  that  merit  which  raises 
their  shout ;  at  least  I  am  certain  to  find  those  great,  and 
sometimes  good  men,  who  find  satisfiiction  in  such  acclama- 
tions, made  worse  by  it;  and  history  has  too  frequently 
taught  me,  that  the  head  which  has  grown  this  day  giddy 
with  the  roar  of  the  million,  has,  the  very  next,  be&n  fixed 
upon  a  pole. 

There  is  scarce  a  village  in  Europe,  and  not  one  univer- 
sity, that  is  not  furnished  with  its  little  great  men.  The 
head  of  a  petty  corporation,  who  opposes  the  designs  of  a 
prince,  who  would  tyrannically  force  his  subjects  to  save 
their  best  clothes  for  Sundays ;  the  puny  pedant,  who  finds 
one  undiscovered  quality  in  the  polypus,  or  describes  an 
unheeded  process  in  the  skeleton  of  a  mole,  and  whose  mind, 
like  his  microscope,  perceives  nature  only  in  detail;  the 
rhymer,  who  makes  smooth  verses,  and  p^ts  to  our  imagi- 
nation when  he  should  only  speak  to  our  hearts ;  all  equally 
fancy  themselves  walking  forward  to  immortality,  and  desire 
the  crowd  behind  them  to  look  on.  The  crowd  takes  them 
at  their  word.  Patriot,  philosopher,  and  poet  are  shouted 
in  their  train.  **  Where  was  there  ever  so  much  merit  seen  ? 
no  times  so  important  as  our  own  I  Ages  yet  unborn  shall 
gaze  with  wonder  and  applause!"  To  such  music  the 
important  pigmy  moves  forward,  bustling  and  swelling,  and 
aptly  compared  to  a  puddle  in  a  storm. 

I  have  lived  to  see  great  patriots,  who  once  had  crowds 
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hallooing  after  them  wherever  they  went,  who  were  be- 
praised*by  the  newspapers-^those  echoes  of  the  voice  of  the 
-vulgar, — and  yet  they  have  long  sunk  into  merited  obscurity, 
-with  scarce  even  an  epitaph  left  to  flatter.  A  few  years 
ago  the  herring-fishery  employed  all  Grub-street;  it  was 
the  topic  in  every  cofiee-house,  and  the  burden  of  every 
ballad.  We  were  to  drag  up  oceans  of  gold  from  the  bottom 
of  the  sea ;  we  were  to  supply  all  Europe  with  herrings  upon 
our  own  terms.  At  present  we  hear  no  more  of  all  this. 
We  have  fished  up  very  little  gold  that  I  can  learn ;  nor  do 
-we  furnish  the  world  with  herrings  as  was  expected.  Let  us 
-wait  but  a  few  years  longer,  and  we  shall  find  all  our  expec- 
tations--a  herring-fishery. 


YI.— LADT  luxtcbaft's  betinue. 

In  the  first  place,  her  ladyship  has  a  pampered  coachman, 
with  a  red  face,  and  cheeks  that  hang  down  like  dew-laps. 
He  evidently  domineers  over  her  a  little,  with  respect  to  the 
fat  horses ;  and  only  drives  out  when  he  thinks  proper,  and 
when  he  thinks  it  will  be  *'  good  for  the  cattle." 

She  has  a  favourite  page  to  attend  upon  her  person — a 
handsome  boy  of  about  twelve  years  of  age,  but  a  mis- 
chievous  varlet,  very  much  spoiled,  and  in  a  fair  way  to  be 
a  good-for-nothing. 

He  is  dressed  in  green,  with  a  profusion  of  gold  cord  and 
gilt  buttons  about  his  clothes.  She  always  has  one  or  two 
attendants  of  the  kind,  who  are  replaced  by  others  as  soon 
as  they  grow  to  fourteen  years  of  age.  She  has  brought 
two  dogs  with  her  also,  out  ofiia  number  of  pets  which  she 
maintains  at  home.  One  is  a  fat  spaniel,  called  Zephyr-^ 
though  heaven  defend  me  from  such  a  zephyr !  He  is  fed  out 
of  shape  and  comfort ;  his  eyes  are  nearly  strained  out  of  his 
head ;  he  wheezes  with  corpulency,  and  cannot  walk  without 
great  difficulty.  The  other  is  a  little,  old,  gray-muzzled 
curmudgeon,  with  an  unhappy  eye,  that  kindles  like  a  coalf 
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if  you  Cfoly  look  at  liim ;  his  nose  tuniB  up ;  lus  moatli  is 
drawn  into  wrinkles,  so  as  to  show  his  teeth ;  in  short,  he 
has  altogether  the  look  of  a  dog  far  gone  in  misanthropj, 
and  totally  sick  of  the  world.  When  he  walks,  he  has  h» 
tail  curled  up  so  tight,  that  it  seems  to  lift  his  feet  from  the 
ground ;  and  he  seldom  makes  use  of  more  than  three  legs 
at  a  time,  keeping  the  other  drawn  up  as  a  reserve.  This 
last  wretch  is  called  Beauty  I 

These  dogs  are  fall  of  elegant  ailments  unknown  to  vulgar 
dogs ;  and  are  petted  and  nursed  by  Lady  Lillycrafb  with 
the  tenderest  kindness.    They  are  pampered  and  fed  with 
dehcaeies  by  their  fellow  minion,    the  page;    but   their 
stomachs  are  often  weak  and  out  of  order,  so  that  th^ 
cannot  eat ;  though  I  have  now  and  then  seen  the  page  give 
them  a  mischievous  pinch,  or  thwack  over  the  heacU  when 
his  mistress  was  not  by.     They  have  cushions  fbr  their 
express  use,  on  whidi  they  lie  before  the  fire,  and  yet  are 
apt  to  shiver  and  moan,  if  there  is  the  least  draught  of  air. 
When  any  one  enters  the  room,  they  make  a  most  tyran- 
nical barking  that  is  absolutely  deafening.    They  are  inso- 
lent to  all  the  other  dogs  of  the  establishment.     There  is  a 
noble  stag-hound,  a  great  favourite  of  the  squire's,  who  is  a 
privill^ed  visitor  to  the  pariour;  but  the  moment  he  makes 
his  appearance,  these  intruders  fly  at  him  with  furious  rage ; 
and  I  have  admired  the  sovereign  indifference  and  contempt 
with  which  he  seems  to  look  down  upon  his  puny  assailantai 
When  her  ladyship  drives  out,  these  dogs  are  generally,  car- 
ried with  her  to  take  the  air ;  when  diey  look  out  of  eadli 
window  of  the  carriage,  and  bark  at  all  vulgar  pedestriAO 
dogs.    These  dogs  are  a  continual  sourice  of  misery  to  tiie 
household ;  as  they  are  always  in  the  way,  they  every  now 
and  then  get  their  toies  trod  on,  and  then  there  is  a  yelping 
on  their  part,  and  a  lamehtation  on  ihe  part  of  their  mis- 
tress, that  fills  t^e  room  witii  clamotrr  and  confVisibn. 

Lastly,  there  is   her   liidyship's  waiting-woman,  Mrs. 
Hvnhab,  a  prim,  pragmatical  tld  maiden,  whose  ev«ry  wovd 
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and  look  smajcks  of  yerjuioe.  She  is  tlie  very  opposite  to 
het  mistress,  for  the  one  hates,  and  the  other  loves,  all  man- 
kind. How  they  first  came  together  I  cannot  imagine ;  but 
they  have  lived  together  for  many  years ;  and  the  abigail's 
temper  being  tart  and  encroaching,  and  her  ladyship's  easy 
and  yielding,  the  forma:  has  got  the  cdknplete  upper  hand, 
and  tyrannizes  over  the  good  lady  in  secret.  Lady  Lillycraft 
now  and  then  complains  of  it,  in  great  confidence,  to  her 
friends,  but  hushes  up  the  subject  immediately,  if  Mrs. 
Hannah  makes  her  appearance.  Indeed,  she  has  been  so 
accustomed  to  be  attended  by  her,  that  she  thinks  she  could 
not  do  without  her ;  and  the  one  great  study  of  her  life  is,  to 
keep  Mrs.  Hannah  in  good  humour  by  little  presents  and 
kindnesses. 

Master  Simon  has  a  most  devout  abhorrence,  mingled  %ith 
awe,  for  this  ancient  spinster.  He  told  me  the  other  da^^  in 
a  whisper*  that  she  was  a  cursed  brimstone — in  ikct,  he  added 
another  epithet,  which  I  would  not  repeat  for  the  worldb  I 
have  remarked,  however,  that  he  is  always  extremely  civil  to 
her  when  they  meet. 


Vn. — CONTEST  BETWEEN  THE  EYES  AND  THE  NOSE. 

Between  Nose  and  Eyes  a  strange  contest  arose, 
The  spectacles  set  them  unhappily  wrong; 

The  point  in  dispute  was,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
To  which  the  sud  spectacles  ought  to  belong. 

So  the  Tongue  was  the  lawyer,  and  argued,  the  cause 
With  a  great  deal  of  skill,  and  a  wig-full  of  learning; 

While  chief  baron  Ear  sat  to  balance  the  laws^ 
So  famed  for  his  talent  in  nicely  discerning. 

**  In  behalf  of  the  Nose,  it  will  quickly  a{ipear. 
And  your  Lordship,"  he  aoid, ''  will  undoubtedly  find. 

That  the  Nose  has  had  spectacles  always  in  wtear> 
Which  amouBts  to  possessiob  time  out  of  mind*" 
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Then,  holding  thie  spectacles  up  to  the  Court — 
"  Your  Lordship  observes  they  are  made  with  a  straddle, 

As  wide  as  the  ridge  of  the  Nose  is ;  in  short, 
Design'd  to  sit  dose  to  it,  just  like  a  saddle. 

"  Again,  would  your  Lordship  a  moment  suppose — 
'Tu3  a  case  that  nas  happen'd,  and  may  be  again — 

That  the  visage  or  countenance  had  not  a  Nose, 
Pray,  who  would,  or  who  could  wear  spectacles  then? 

'*  On  the  whole,  it  appears,  and  my  argument  shows* 
With  a  reasoning  the  Court  will  never  condemn, 

That  the  spectacles  plainly  were  made  for  the  Nose, 
And  the  Nose  was  as  plainly  intended  for  them.*' 

Then  shifting  his  side,  as  a  lawyer  knows  how, 

He  pleaded  again  in  behalf  o£  the  Eyes ; 
But  what  were  his  arguments  few  people  know. 

For  the  Court  did  not  think  they  were  equall7  wise. 

So  his  Lordship  decreed,  with  a  grave  solenm  tone, 

Decisive  and  clear  without  one  if  or  but. 
That  whenever  the  Nose  put  his  Spectacles  on — 

By  day-light  or  candle-light — ^Eyes  should  be  shut. 


Yin.— -THE  NEWCASTLE  APOTHECABT. 

A  MAN  in  many  a  country  town  we  know 
Professing  openly  with  Death  to  wrestle  ; 

Entering  the  field  against  the  grimly  foe, 
Ann*d  with  a  mortar  and  a  pestle. 

Yet  some  affirm,  no  enemies  they  are ; 
But  meet  just  like  prize-fighters  in  a  fair. 
Who  first  shake  hands  before  they  box, 
Then  give  each  other  plaguy  knocks. 
With  all  the  love  and  kindness  of  a  brother : 
So  (many  a  suffering  patient  saith) 
Though  the  apothecary  fights  with  Death, 
Still  they're  sworn  friends  to  one  another. 
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A  member  of  this  iEflculapiaa  line, 
Lived  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne : 
No  man' could  better  gild  a  pill ; 

Or  make  a  bill ; 
Or  mix  a  draught,  or  bleed,  or  blister ; 
Or  draw  a  tooth  out  of  your  hedd ; 
Or  chatter  scandal  by  your  bed ; 

Or  spread  a  plaster. 

His  fame  full  six  miles  round  the  country  ran, 

In  short,  in  reputation  he  was  solus  I 
All  the  old  women  call'd  him  **  a  fine  man  1" 

His  name  was  Bolus. 
Benjamin  Bolus,  though  in  trade, 

(Which  oftentimes  will  genius  fetter) 
Bead  works  of  fimcy,  it  is  said, 

And  cultiyated  the  Belles4ettres. 

And  why  should  this  be  thought  so  odd  ? 

Caa^t  men  have  taste  that  cure  a  phthisic  ? 
Of  poetry  though  patron  god, 

Apollo  patronizes  physic. 
Bolus  loved  verse ;  and  took  so  much  delight  in't. 
That  his  prescriptions  he  resolved  to  write  in*t : 
No  opportunity  he  e'er  let  pass 

Of  writing  the  directions  on  his  labels. 
In  dapper  couplets — like  Oay*s  Fables, 
Or  rather  like  the  lines  in  Hudibras. 

Apothecary's  verse  I — and  where's  the  treason  ? 

'Tis  simple  honest  dealing ; — not  a  crime ; 
When  patients  swallow  physio  without  reason. 

It  is  but  fair  to  give  a  little  rhyme. 
He  had  a  patient  lying  at  death's  door. 
Some  three  miles  from  the  town—it  might  be  four ; 

To  whom  one  evening  Bolus  sent  an  article— 
In  phannacy,  that's  call'd  cathartical: 
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And  on  the  label  c^ihe  ituff 
He  wrote  this  Tene, 
Which  one  should  think  w«8  olew  enough 
And  tenei 
**  When  taken. 

To  he  weU  shaken.*^ 

Kext  morning  early,  Bolus  rose ; 
And  to  the  patient's  house  he  goes 

Upon  his  pad. 
Who  a  -vile  trick  of  stumbling  had; 
It  was  indeed  a  very  sorry  hack ; 
But  that's  of  course : 
For  what's  expected  from  a  horse. 
With  an  apothecary  on  his  back  ? 

Bolus  arrived,  and  gave  a  doabtftd  tap^ 
Between  a  single  and  a  double  rap^ 

Knocks  of  this  kind 
Are  given  by  gentlemen  w]io  teach  to  dance ; 

By  fiddlers,  and  by  opera-singers : 
One  loud,  and  then  a  little  one  behind, 

As  if  the  knocker  fell  by  chance 
Out  of  their  fingers. 

The  servant  let  him  in  with  dismal  4bce^ 
Long  as  a  courtier's  out  of  plaee-— 

Foyrieading  some  disaster, 
John's  countenance  as  lueAil  look'd  aad  gris. 
As  if  the  apothecary  had  physic'd  him. 

And  not  his  master. 

"  WeB,  how's  the  pati»itr  Boliis  said. 

John  shook  his  head. 
"  Indeed  ? — hum  1 — ha  l.-^af s  xery  odd, 
He  took  the  draught  P'-^ohn  gave  a  nod. 
"WeH^howy— What  then?— Speak  out,  yon  dunce ! 
*<  Why  then,^  says  John,<*  we  shook  him.once.*' 
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^  Sliook  him ! — how  7"  Bolus  etammer'd  out 

«*,  We  jolted  him  about." 
**  Zoundfl  1  shake  a  patie^t,  mau-^a  shake  won't  do.*' 
**  No,  sir,  and  so  we  gave  him  two.*' 
^  Two  shakes  1 — odds  curse ! 
'Twould  make  the  patient  worse.*' 
**  It  did  so,  8ir..-4md  so  a  third  we  tried." 
**  Well,  and  what  then  ?"^*«  Then,  «r,  my  master  died  r 
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Who  has  e*er  been  in  London,  that  overgrown  place. 
Has  seen  "  Lodginj^s  to  liet"  stare  him  full  in  the  face: 
Some  are  good,  and  let  dearly ;  while  some,  'tis  well  known* 
Are  so  dear,  and  so  bad,  they  are  best  let  alone. 

Will  Waddle,  whose  temper  was  studious  and  lonely. 
Hired  lodgings  that  took  Single  Gentlemen  only  j 
Bat  Will  was  so  fat,  he  appeared  like  a  tun. 
Or  like  two  angle  gentlemen  roU'd  into  one. 

He  enter'd  his  rooms,  and  to  bed  he  retreated  ; 
But  all  the  ni^t  long  he  felt  fever'd  and  heated ; 
And,  though  heavy  to  weigh,  as  a  score  of  fat  sheep, 
He  was  not,  by  any  means,  heavy  to  akesp* 

Next  night  'twas  the  same  t  and  the  next  I  and  the  next  I 
He  perspired  like  an  ox ;  he  was  nervous  and  vex'd. 
Week  pass'd  after  week,  till  by  weekly  succession. 
His  weaMy  condition  was  pa^t  all  expression. 

In  six  months  Ins  aeqwuntanoe  began  much  to  doubt  him ; 
For  his  skin,  "  like  a  lady's  loose  gown,"  hnng  about  him  1 
So  he  sent  for  a  doctor,  and  cried^  like  a  ninny, 
''1  have  lost  many  pottnds  ■  .make me  well — ^there's  a  guinea." 

The  doctor  look'd  wise : — **  A  slow  fever,"  he  said ; 
Prescribed  sudorifics — and  going  to  bed. 
"  Sujclorifics  in  bed,"  exclaim'd  Will,  "  are  hunc^bugf) 
I've  enough  of  them  there*  without  paying  ibr  d;^9J" 
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Will  Idck'd  out  the  doctor ;  but,  when  31  indeed, 
E*en  dismissing  tlie  doctor  d(m*t  dUcays  succeed ; 
So,  calling  his  host,  he  said—**  Sir,  do  yon  knonr. 
I'm  the  fat  Single  Gentleman,  nx  months  ago  ? 

'*  Look  ye,  landlord,  I  think,"  argned  Will  vich  a  grin, 
** That  with  honest  intentions  yon  first  took  me  in: 
Bat  from  the  first  night— and  to  say  it  Pm  bold    ■ 
r ve  been  so  yery  hot,  that  Pm  sure  Pve  caught  cold  I " 

Quoth  tlie  landlord, — **  T31  now,  I  ne'er  had  a  dispute ; 
Pye  let  lodgings  ten  years,— Pm  a  baker  to  boot ; 
In  airing  your  sheets,  mr,  my  wife  is  no  sloyen ; 
A^d  your  bed  is  immediately — oyer  my  oyen." 

'*  The  oyen  III"  saysWill Says  the  host,  *' Why  this  passianf 

In  that  excellent  bed  died  three  people  of  fiishion  I 

Why  so  crusty,  good  sir  ?"—"  Zounds !"  cried  Will  in  a  takii^ 

'*  Who  would  not  be  crusty,  with  half  a  year*8  baking  f " 

Will  paid  for  his  rooms : — cried  the  host,  with  a  sneer, 
"  Well,  I  see  you  have  been  gotngr  caeay  half  a  year.** 
"  Friend,  we  can't  well  agree ;  yet  no  quarrel,"  Will  said; 
^*  But  Pd  rather  not  perish,  whUe  you  make  your  bread!" 


X. — AODSSSS  TO  THE  MUmCT  IN  BBLZORl'S  BZHIBITIOH. 

And  thou  hast  walk'd  about  (how  strange  a  story  I) 
In  Thebes's  streets  three  thousand  years  ago. 

When  the  Memnonium  was  in  all  its  glorf , 
And  time  had  not  begun  to  oyerthrow 

Those  temples,  palaces,  and  piles  stupendous. 

Of  which  the  very  ruins  are  tremendous. 

Speak !  for  thou  bng  enough  hast  acted  dummy. 
Thou  hast  a  tongue — come  let  us  hear  its  tune ; 

Thou'rt  standing  on  thy  legs,  aboye  ground,  Mumnjt 
Beyisiting  the  glimpses  of  the  moon, 
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Not  like  tliin  ghosts  or  disembodied  creatures. 

But  with  thy  bones  and  flesh,  and  limbs  and  features. 

Tell  us — for  doubtless  thou  canst  recollect- 
To  whom  should  we  assign  the  Sphinx's  fame  ? 

Was  Cheops  or  Cephrenes  architect 
Of  either  pyramid  that  bears  his  name? 

Is  Pompey's  pillar  really  a  misnomer? 

Had  Thebes  a  hundred  gates,  as  sung  by  Homer? 

Perchance  that  veiy  hand,  now  pinion*d  flat. 
Has  hob-a-nobb'd  with  Pharaoh  glass  to  glass ; 

Or  dropp'd  a  halfpenny  in  Homer's  hat, 
Or  dofl^d  thine  own  to  let  Queen  Dido  pass. 

Or  held,  by  Solomon's  own  invitation, 

A  torch  at  the  great  Temple's  dedication. 

I  need  not  ask  thee  if  that  hand,  when  arm'd. 
Has  any  Roman  soldier  maul'd  and  knuckled. 

For  thou  wort  dead  and  buried  and  embalm'd. 
Ere  Romulus  and  Remus  had  been  suckled :— . 

Antiquity  appears  to  have  begun 

Long  after  thy  primeval  race  was  run. 

Since  first  thy  form  was  in  this  box  extended. 
We  have,  above  ground,  seen  some  strange  mutations ; 

The  Roman  empire  has  begun  and  ended. 
New  worlds  have  risen — ^we  have  lost  old  nations. 

And  countless  kings  have  into  dust  been  humbled. 

While  not  a  fragment  of  thy  flesh  has  crumbled. 

Didst  thou  not  hear  the  pother  o'er  thy  head, 
When  the  great  Persian  conqueror,  Cambyses, 

March'd  armies  o'er  thy  tomb  with  thundering  tread, 
O'erthrew  Osiris,  Orus,  Apis,  Isis, 

And  shook  the  i^rramids  with  fear  and  wonder, 

When  the  gigantic  Memnon  fell  asunder  ? 
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If  the  tomb*0  aocrets  may  not  be  oonfea^cL 

The  nature  of  thy  priyate  life  nnf(dd : — 
A  heart  has  throbb'd  beneath  that  leathern  breast. 

And  tears  adown  that  dusty  cheek  haye  roll'd: — 
Haye  diildren  climVd  those  knees  and  kiss'd  that  face  ? 
What  was  thy  name  and  station,  age  and  race  ? 

Statue  of  flesh — ^immortal  of  the  dead  I 

Imperishable  type  of  eyanesoenoe  t 
Posthumous  man,  who  quitt*st  thy  narrow  bed. 

And  standest  nndecayed  within  our  presence. 
Thou  wilt  hear  nothing  till  the  judgment  morning. 
When  the  great  trump  shall  tluiU  thee  with  its  warning. 

Why  should  this  worthless  tegomant  endure. 

If  its  undying  guest  be  lost  for  eyer  ? 
Oh  I  let  us  keep  the  soul  embalm'd  and  pure 

In  Hying  yirtue,  that  when  both  must  seyer, 
Although  carmption  may  our  frame  consume. 
The  immortal  spirit  in  the  skies  may  bloom. 


XI. — ^THS  WELL  OF  ST.  KETNE. 

A  WELL  there  is  in  the  west  country. 
And  a  clearer  one  neyer  was  seen ; 

There  is  not  a  wife  in  the  west  country, 
But  has  heard  of  the  well  of  St.  Keyne. 

An  oa|£  an4  an  elm  tree  stand  besi^fit 
And  behind  does  an  ash-tree  grow ; 

And  a  willow  from  the  bank  aboye, 
Droops  to  the  water  below. 

4  tr^^eller  came  to  Ihe  well  of  St.  Kejj^, 

Joyfully  he  drew  Jngja. ; 
For  from  cock-crow  h»  l^d  beien  tnurelli^gr 

And  there  w|ls  not  a  cloud  in  t)^e  fiky. 


If 


He  drank  of  the  water  so  cool  and  dear. 

For  thirsty  and  hot  was  he } 
A|id  he  sat  down  upon  the  bank, 

Under  the  willow-trae. 

There  came  a  man  from  the  neighbouring  town* 

At  the  well  to  fill  his  pail ; 
On  the  well-aide  he  rested  it. 

And  he  bade  the  stranger  hail. 

Kow,  art  thou  a  bachelor,  stranger  ?"  quoth  he ; 

*'  For  an  if  thou  hast  a  wife. 
The  happiest  draught  thou  hast  drank  this  day. 

That  ever  thou  didst  in  thy  life. 

*'  Or  has  thy  good  woman,  if  one  thou  host^ 
Erer  here  in  Cornwall  been  ? 
For  an  if  she  have,  I'll  yenture  my  life. 
She  has  draak  of  the  Wdl  of  St.  Eeyne." 

"  I  have  left  a  good  woman  who  never  was  here," 

The  stranger  he  made  reply ; 
•*  But  that  my  draught  should  be  better  for  that, 

I  pray  you  answer  me  why." 

**  St.  Keyne/'  quoth  the  Comishman,  *'  many  a  time 
Drank  of  this  crystal  well ; 
And  before  the  angel  summon'd  her, 
She  laid  on  the  water  a  spell. 

*'  If  the  husband  of  this  gifted  well 
Shall  drink  before  his  wife, 
A  happy  man  henceforth  is  he. 
For  he  shall  be  master  for  life. 

^'  But  if  the  wife  should  drk&  of  it  lirst, 
Grod  help  the  husband  then !" 
The  stranger  stooped  to  the  well  of  St.  Keyne, 
And  drank  of  the  watttr  again. 
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"  You  drank  of  ihe  well,  I  warrant,  betunes," 
He  to  the  Gomiahman  said ; 
But  the  ComiBhman  smiled  as  the  stranger  spake^ 
And  sheepishly  shook  his  head. . 

"  I  hastened  as  soon  as  the  wedding  was  done^ 
And  lefl  my  wife  iji  the  porch ; 
But  i'  faith  she  had  been  wiser  than  I, 
For  she  took  a  bottle  to  church." 


Xn. — THB  IfABGH  OF  INTELLECT. 

Oh  I  learning's  a  very  fine  thing. 

As  also  is  wisdom  and  knowledge, 
For  a  man  is  as  great  as  a  king, 

If  he.  has  but  the  airs  of  a  college. 
And  now-a-days  all  must  admit, 

In  LEABNiNG  we're  wondrously  fayour'd. 
For  you  scarce  o'er  your  window  can  spit, 

But  some  learned  man  is  beslaver'd  I 

We'll  all  of  us  shortly  be  doom'd 

To  part  with  our  plain  understanding, 
For  INTELLECT  uow  has  assumed 

An  attitude  truly  commanding ! 
All  ranks  are  so  dreadfully  wise, 

Ck>mmon  sense  is  set  quite  at  defiance. 
And  the  child  for  its  porridge  that  cries. 

Must  cry  in  the  language  of  sciencb. 

The  Weayeb  it  surely  becomes, 

To  talk  of  his  web's  involution, 
For  doubtless  the  hero  of  thrums 

Is  a  member  of  some  institution ; 
He  speaks  of  supply  and  demand. 

With  the  airs  of  a  great  legidator. 
And  almost  can  tell  you  off-hand. 

That  the  smaller  is  less  than  the  greater  I 
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The  fixJLCKBMiTH  'midst  cinders  and  smoke, 
«  Whose  visage  is  one  of  the  dimmest, 
His  fumace  profoundly  will  poke, 

With  the  2ur  of  a  practical  chemist; 
Poor  Yulcan  has  recently  got, 

A  lingo  that's  almost  historic. 
And  can  tell  you  that  iron  is  hot. 

Because  it  is  fill'd  with  caloric  I 

The  Mason,  in  book-learned  tone, 

Describes  in  the  very  best  grammar 
The  resistance  that  dwells  in  the  stone^ 

And  the  power  that  resides  in  the  hammer  i 
For  the  son  of  the  trowel  and  hod. 

Looks  as  big  as  the  frog  in  the  fable. 
While  he  talks  in  a  jargon  as  odd 

As  his  brethren,  the  builders  of  Babel  I 

The  CoBBLBB  who  sits  at  your  gate 

Now  pensively  points  his  hog's  bristle, 
Though  the  very  same  cobbler  of  late 

O'er  his  work  used  to  sing  and  to  whistle  -, 
But  oobbling's  a  paltry  pursuit 

For  a  man  of  polite  education— 
His  works  may  be  trod  imder  foot, 

Yet  he's  one  of  the  lords  of  creation  I 

Oh  I  learning's  a  very  fine  thing  I 

It  almost  is  treason  to  doubt  it- 
Yet  many  of  whom  I  could  sing. 

Perhaps  might  as  well  be  without  it  1 
And  without  it  my  days  I  will  pass, 

For  to  me  it  was  ne'er  worth  a  dollar. 
And  I  don't  wish  to  look  like  an  ass 

By  trying  to  talk  like  a  scholab  I 
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SPECIMEN'S  OF  AKCIE15TT  AND  MODERN 

ELOQUENCE. 

I.-^OfiMOSTHBltBS  AGAINST  PHIlIP. 

When  I  compare,  Athenians,  the  speeches  of  some  amongst 
us  with  their  actions,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  what  I  see 
with  what  I  hear.  Th^  protestations  are  full  of  zeal  against 
the  public  enemy ;  but  their  measures  are  so  inconsistent, 
that  all  their  professions  become  suspected.  By  confounding 
you  with  a  variety  of  projects,  they  perplex  your  resolutions ; 
and  lead  you  from  executing  what  is  in  your  power,  by 
engaging  you  uk  schemes  not  reducible  to  practice. 

Tis  tnie«  tiwre  was  a  time,  when  we  were  powerful 
enough,  not  only  to  defend  our  own  borders,  and  protect 
our  allies,  but  eren  to  inyade  Philip  in  his  own  dominions. 
Yes,  Athenians,  there  was  such  a  juncture ;  I  remember  it 
well.  But,  by  neglect  of  prop^  opportunities,  we  are  no 
longer  in  a  situation  to  be  invaders :  it  will  be  well  for  us, 
if  we  can  provide  for  our  own  defence,  and  our  allies. 
Never  did  any  conjuncture  require  so  much  prudence  as 
this.  However,  I  should  not  despair  of  seasonable  remedies, 
had  I  the  art  to  prevail  with  you  to  be  unanimous  in  right 
measures.  The  opportunities  which  have  so  often  escaped  us, 
have  not  been  lost  through  ignorance  or  want  of  judgment, 
but  through  negligence  or  treachery. — ^If  I  assume,  at  this 
time,  more  than  ordinary  liberty  of  speech,  I  conjure  you  to 
suffer  patiently  those  truths  which  have  no  other  end  but  your 
own  good.  You  have  too  many  reasons  to  be  sensible  how 
much  you  have  suffered  by  hearkening  to  syeophants.  I  shall, 
therefore,  be  plain  in  laying  before  you  the  grounds  of  past 
miscarriages,  in  order  to  correct  you  in  your  future  conduct. 

You  may  remember,  it  is  not  above  three  or  four  years 
since  we  had  the  news  of  Philip^s  laying  siege  to  the  fortress 
of  Juno  in  Thrace.  It  was,  as  I  think,  in  October  we  re* 
ceived  this  intelligence.  We  voted  an  iminediate  supply  of 
threescore  talents;  forty  men  of  war  were  ordered  to  sea; 
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and  so  zealous  we  were^  that,  preferring  the  necessities  of 
state  to  our  yery  laws,  our  citizens  above  the  age  of  five  and 
ibrty  years  were  commanded  to  serve.  What  followed? 
A  whole  year  was  spent  idly  without  any  thing  done ;  and 
it  was  but  in  the  third  month  of  the  following  year,  a  little 
^afler  the  celebration  of  the  feast  of  Ceres,  that  Charedemus 
set  sail,  furnished  with  no  more  than  five  talents,  and  ten 
galleys  not  half-manned  I 

A  rumour  was  spread,  that  Philip  was  sick.  That  rumour 
was  followed  by  another,  that  Philip  was  dead.  And  then, 
as  if  all  danger  died  with  him,  you  dropped  your  preparations : 
whereas,  then,  then  was  your  time  to  push  and  be  active ; 
then  was  yoilr  time  to  secure  yourselves,  and  confound  him 
at  once.  Had  your  resolutions,  taken  with  so  much  heat, 
been  as  warmly  seconded  by  action,  you  had  then  been  as 
tterible  to  Philip,  as  Philip,  recovered,  is  now  to  you.  "  To 
what  purpose,  at  this  time,  these  reflections  ?  What  is  done 
cannot  be  undone." — But,  by  your  leave,  Athenians,  though 
past  moments  are  not  to  be  recalled,  past  errors  may  be 
repetited.  Have  we  not,  now,  a  fresh  provocation  to  war? 
Lfet  the  memory  of  oversights,  by  which  you  have  suffered 
so  much,  instruct  you  to  be  more  vigilant  in  the  present 
danger.  1£  the  Olynthians  are  not  instantly  succoured,  and 
with  your  utmost  efibrts,  you  become  asostants  to  Philip, 
and  serve  him  more  effectually  than  he  can  help  himself. 

It  is  not,  BOiely,  necessary  to  warn  you,  that  Totes  alone 
can  be  of  no  consequence.  Had  your  resolutions,  of  them- 
selves, the  virtue  to  compass  what  you  intend,  we  should  not 
see  them  multiply  every  day,  as  they  do,  and  upon  every 
occasion,  with  so  little  effect ;  nor  would  Philip  be  in  a  con- 
dition to  brave  and  affront  us  ih  this  maniier.  Proceed, 
tiien,  Athenians,  to  support  your  deliberations  with  vigour. 
You  have  heads  capable  of  advising  what  is  best ;  you  have 
judgment  and  experience  to  discern  what  is  right ;  and  yotk 
have  power  and  opportunity  to  execute  what  you  determine. 
What  time  so  proper  for  action  f    What  occasion  so  happy  ? 
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And  when  can  you  hope  for  such  anol^er,  if  this  be  neglected  ? 
Has  not  Philip,  contrary  to  all  treaties,  insulted  you  in 
Thrace  ?  Does  he  not  at  this  instant  straiten  and  invade  your 
confederates  whom  you  have  solemly  sworn  to  protect?  Is 
he  not  an  implacable  enemy  ?  a  faithless  ally?  the  usurper 
of  provinces,  to  which  he  has  no  title  or  pretence  ?  a  stranger  ? 
a  barbarian  ?  a  tyrant  ?  and,  indeed,  what  is  he  not  ? 

Observe,  I  beseech  you,  men  of  Athens,  how  different  your 
conduct  appears,  from  the  practices  of  your  ancestors.    They 
were  friends  to  truth  and  plain  dealing,  and  detested  flattery 
and  servile  compliance.    By  unanimous  consent,  they  con- 
tinued arbiters  of  all  Greece,  for  the  space  of  forty-five  years, 
without  interruption:   a  public  fund,  of  no  loss  than  ten 
thousand  talents,  was  ready  for  any  emergency:  they  ex- 
ercised over  the  kings  of  Macedon  that  authority  which  is 
due  to  barbarians ;  obtained,  both  by  sea  and  land,  in  their 
own  persons,  frequent  and  signal  victories ;  and  by  their 
noble  exploits,  transmitted  to  posterity  an  immortal  memory 
of  their  virtue,  superior  to  the  reach  of  malice  and  detraction. 
It  is  to  them  we  owe  that  great  number  of  public  edifices, 
by  which  the  city  of  Athens  exceeds  aU  the  rest  of  the  world 
in  beauty  and  magnificence.    It  is  to  them  we  owe  so  many 
stately  temples,  so  richly  embellished,  but,  above  all,  adorned 
with  the  spoils  of  vanquished  enemies.    But,  visit  their  own 
private  habitations ;  visit  the  houses  of  Aristides,  Miltiades, 
or  any  other  of  those  patriots  of  antiquity;  you  will  find 
nothing,  not  the  least  mark  or  ornament,  to  distinguish  them 
from  their  neighbours.    They  took  part  in  the  government, 
not  to  enrich  themselves,  but  the  public ;  they  had  no  scheme 
or  ambition,  but  for  the  public :  nor  knew  any  interest,  but 
the  public.    It  was  by  a  dose  and  steady  application  to  the 
general  good  of  their  country,  by  an  exemplaiy  piety  towards 
the  immortal  gods,  by  a  strict  faith  and  religious  honesty* 
betwixt  man  and  man,  and  a  moderation  always  uniform 
and  of  a  piece,  they  established  that  reputation  which  re* 
mains  to  this  day,  and  wiU  last  to  utmost  posterity* 
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Such,  O  men  of  Athens !  were  your  ancestors :  so  glorious 
in  the  eye  <^  the  world ;  so  bountiful  and  munificent  to  their 
country ;  so  sparing,  so  modest,  so  self-denying  to  themselves. 
What  resemblance  can  we  find,  in  the  present  generation,  of 
these  great  men  ?    At  a  time,  when  your  ancient  competitors 
have  left  you  a  clear  stage ;  when  the  Lacedemonians  are 
disabled;  the  Thebans  employed  in  troubles  of  their  own ; 
when  no  other  state  whatever  is  in  a  condition  to  rival  or 
molest  you ;  in  short,  when  you  are  at  fUll  liberty ;  when 
you  have  the  opportunity  and  the  power  to  become,  once 
more,  the  sole  arbiters  of  Greece ;  you  permit,  patiently, 
whole  provinces  to  be  wrested  firom  you;  you  lavish  the 
public  money  in  scandalous  and  obscure  uses;  you  suffer 
your  allies  to  perish  in  time  of  peace,  whom  you  preserved 
in  time  of  war ;  and,  to  sum  up  all,  you  yourselves,  by  your 
mercenary  court,  and  servile  resignation  to  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  designing,  insidious  leaders,  abet,  encourage,  and 
strengthen  the  most  dangerous  and  formidable  of  your 
enemies.    Tes,  Athenians,  I  repeat  it,  you  yourselves  are 
the  contrivers  of  your  own  ruin.     Lives  there  a  man 
who  has  confidence  enough  to  deny  it  ?  let  him  arise  and 
assign,  if  he  can,  any  other  cause  of  the  success  and  pros-^ 
perity  of  Philip.    "But,"  you  reply,  **what  Athens  may 
have  lost  in  reputation  abroad,  she  has  gained  in  splendour 
at  home.    Was  there  ever  a  greater  appearance  of  pros- 
perity ;  a  greater  face  of  plenty  ?    Is  not  the  city  enlarged  P 
Are  not  the  streets  better  paved,  houses  repaired  and  beau* 
tified  ?"    Away  with  such  trifies  I  shall  I  be  pud  with 
counters  ?    An  old  square  new  vamped  up  1  a  fountain  I  an 
aqueduct  I   Are  these  acquisitions  to  boast  of?  Cast  your 
eyes  upon  the  nuigistrate,  under  whose  ministry  you  boast 
these  precious  improvements.  Behold  the  despicable  creature 
raised,  all  at  once,  from  dirt  to  opulence ;  from  the  lowest 
obscurity  to  the  highest  honours.    Have  not  some  of  thesQ 
upstarts  built  private  houses  and  seats  vieing  with  die  most 
sumptuous  of  our  public  palaces?  And  how  have  their 

2]> 
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fortunes  and  tlieir  power  increased,  but  as  tlie  Conmton- 
frealth  has  been  rained  and  impoverished  I 

To  what  are  we  to  impute  these  disorders ;  and  to  what 
cause  assign  the  decay  of  a  state  so  powerfcd  and  flourishing 
in  past  times?  The  reason  is  plain.  The  servant  is  now 
become  the  master.  The  magistrate  was  then  subservient 
to  the  people ;  punishments  and  rewards  were  properties  of 
the  people;  all  honours,  and  dignities,  and  preferments, 
were  disposed  by  the  voice  and  favour  of  the  people  ;  but 
the  magistrate,  now,  has  usurped  the  nght  of  the  people, 
and  exercises  an  arbitrary  authority  over  his  ancient  and 
natural  lord.  You  miserable  people !  the  meanwhile,  without 
money,  without  friends ;  from  being  the  ruler  are  become 
the  servant ;  from  being  the  master,  the  dependent :  happy 
that,  these  governors,  into  whose  hands  you  have  thus 
resigned  your  own  power,  are  so  good  and  so  gracious  as  to 
continue  your  poor  allowance  to  see  plays. 

Believe  me,  Athenians,  if,  recovering  from  this  letfaai^, 
yon  would  assume  the  ancient  freedom  and  spirit  of  your 
fathers;  if  you  would  be  your  own  soldiers  and  your  own 
commanders,  confiding  no  longer  your  affiurs  in  foreign  or 
mercenary  hands ;  if  you  would  charge  yourselves  with  your 
own  defence,  employing  abroad,  for  the  public,  wliat  yon 
waste  in  unprofitable  pleasures  at  home ;  the  world  might, 
once  more,  behold  you  making  a  figure  worthy  of  Athenians, 
**  You  would  have  us  then  (you  say)  do  service  in  our  armies, 
in  our  own  persons ;  and,  for  so  doing,  you  would  have  the 
pensions  we  receive  in  time  of  peace  accepted  as  pay  in  time 
of  war.  Is  it  thus  we  are  to  understimd  you  V  Yes,  Athe- 
nians, 'tis  my  plain  meaning.  I  would  make  it  a  standing  rule, 
that  no  person,  great  or  little,  should  be  the  better  for  the 
public  money,  who  should  grudge  to  employ  it  for  the  public 
service.  Are  we  in  peace?  the  public  is  ch»rged  with  your 
mbsistence.  Are  we  in  war,  or  under  a  necessity,  as  at  this 
time,  to  enter  into  a  war  ?  let  your  gratitude  oblige  you  to 
accept,  as  pay,  in  de^ce  of  your  benefactors,  what  yo»  re- 
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oeive  in  peace,  as  mere  bounty.  Thus,  without  any  inao^ 
Tation ;  without  altering  or  abolishing  any  thing,  but  per- 
nicious noTolties,  introduced  for  the  encouragement  of  sloth 
and  idleness ;  by  conyerting  only,  for  the  future,  the  same 
funds,  for  the  use  of  the  serviceable,  which  are  spent,  at 
present,  upon  the  unprofitable ;  you  may  be  well  served  in 
your  armies ;  your  troops  regularly  paid ;  justice  duly  ad- 
ministered; the  public  revenues  reformed  and  increased; 
and  every  member  of  the  Commonwealth  rendered  useful  to 
his  country,  according  to  his  age  and  ability,  without  any 
further  burden  to  the  state. 

This,  0  men  of  Athens !  is  what  my  duty  prompted  me  to 
represent  to  you  upon  this  occasion.  May  the  gods  inspire 
you  to  determine  upon  such  measures,  as  may  be  most  ex- 
pedient, for  the  particular  and  general  good  of  our  country  I 


II. — CICBRO  AOJlINST  VERRE8. 

Tub  time  is  come,  Fathers,  when  that  which  has  long  been 
wished  for,  towards  allaying  the  envy  your  order  has  been 
subject  to,  and  removing  the  impittations  against  trials,  is 
effectually  put  in  our  power.  An  opinion  has  long  prevailed, 
not  only  here  at  home,  but  likewise  in  foreign  countries,  both 
dangerous  to  you,  and  pernicious  to  the  state — that  in 
prosecutions  men  of  wealth  are  always  safe,  however  clearly 
convicted.  There  is  now  to  be  brought  upon  his  trial  before 
you,  to  the  confusion,  I  hope,  of  the  propagators  of  this 
slanderous  imputation,  one  whose  life  and  actions  condemn 
him  in  the  opinion  of  all  impartial  persons ;  but  who,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  reckoning,  and  declared  dependence  upon  his 
riches,  is  already  acquitted ;  I  mean  Caius  Yerres.  I  demand 
justice  of  you.  Fathers,  upon  the  robber  of  the  public  treasury, 
the  oppressor  of  Asia  Minor  and  Pamphylia,  the  invader  of 
i3ie  rights  and  privileges  of  Romans,  the  scourge  and  curse 
of  Sicily.  If  that  sentence  is  passed  upon  him  which  his 
crimes  deserve,  your  authority.  Fathers,  will  be  venerkble 
and  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  public;  but  if  his  great  riches 
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should  bias  yoa  in  his  fayour,  I  shall  still  gain  one  point — 
to  make  it  apparent  to  all  the  world,  that  what  was  wanting 
in  this  case  was  not  a  criminal  nor  a  prosecutor,  but  justice 
and  adequate  punishment. 

To  pass  over  the  shameful  irregularities  of  his  yonth,  what 
does  his  qunstorship,  the  first  public  employment  he  held, 
what  does  it  exhibit,  but  one  continued  scene  of  villanies? 
Cneius  Carbo  plundered  of  tbe  public  money  by  his  own 
treasurer,  a  consul  stripped  and  betrayed,  an  army  deserted 
and  reduced  to  want,  a  province  robbed,  the  civil  and  religious 
rights  of  a  people  violated.  The  employment  he  held  in 
Asia  Minor  and  Famphylia,  what  did  it  produce  but  the  ruin 
of  those  countries  ?  in  which  houses,  cities,  and  temples  were 
robbed  by  bim.  What  was  his  conduct  in  his  pnetorship 
here  at  home  ?  Let  the  plundered  temples,  and  public  works 
neglected  that  he  might  embezzle  the  money  intended  for 
carrying  them  on,  bear  witness.  How  did  he  discharge  the 
office  of  a  judge  ?  Let  those  who  suffered  by  his  injustice 
answer.  But  his  pnetorship  in  Sicily  crowns  all  his  works 
of  wickedness,  and  finishes  a  lasting  monument  of  his  infamy. 
The  mischiefs  done  by  him  in  that  unhappy  country,  during 
the  three  years  of  his  iniquitous  administration,  are  such, 
that  many  years  imder  the  wisest  and  best  of  prsstors  will 
not  be  sufficient  to  restore  things  to  the  condition  in  which 
he  found  them :  for  it  is  notorious,  that,  during  the  ^me  of 
his  tyranny,  the  Sicilians  neither  enjoyed  the  protection  of 
their  own  original  laws,  of  the  regulations  made  for  their 
benefit  by  the  Roman  senate  upon  their  coming  under  the 
protection  of  the  Commonwealth,  nor  ci  the  natural  and 
unalienable  rights  of  men.  His  nod  has  decided  all  causes 
in  Si^ly  for  these  three  years.  And  his  decisions  have 
violated  all  law,  all  precedent,  all  right.  The  sums  he  has, 
by  arbitrary  taxes  and  unheard<of  impositions,  extorted  from 
the  industrious  poor,  are  not  to  be  computed.  The  most 
fitithful  allies  of  the  Commonwealth  have  been  treated  as 
enemies.  Boman  citizens  have,  like  slaves,  been  put  to  death 
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frith  tortures.  The  most  atrocious  criminals,  for  monej^, 
liave  been  exempted  irom  the  deserved  punishments ;  and 
men  of  the  most  imexceptionable  diaracters  condemned  and 
banished  unheard.  The  harbours,  though  sufficiently  forti* 
fied,  and  the  gates  of  strong  towns,  opened  to  pirates  end 
ravagers.  The  soldiery  and  sailors  belonging  to  a  province 
under  the  protection  of  the  Commonwealth,  starved  to  death. 
"Whole  fleets,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  provinces,  suffered 
to  perish.  The  ancient  monuments  of  either  Sicilian  or 
Homan  greatness,  the  statutes  of  heroes  and  princes,  carried 
off;  and  the  temples  stripped  of  the  images.  Having,  by 
his  iniquitous  sentences,  filled  the  prisons  with  the  most 
industrious  and  deserving  of  the  people,  he  then  proceeded 
to  order  numbers  of  Boman  citizens  to  be  strangled  in  the 
gaols ;  so  that  the  exclamation,  "  I  am  a  citizen  of  Rome !" 
which  has  often,  in  the  most  distant  regions,  and  among  the 
most  barbarous  people,  been  a  protection,  was  of  no  service 
to  them ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  brought  a  speedier  and  more 
seTcre  punishment  upon  them. 

I  ask  now,  Verres,  what  you  have  to  advance  against  this 
charge  ?  Will  you  pretend  to  deny  it  ?  Will  you  pretend 
that  any  thing  false,  that  even  any  thing  aggravated,  is 
alleged  against  you  ?  Had  any  prince,  or  any  state,  com- 
mitted the  same  outrage  against  the  privilege  of  Boman 
citizens,  should  we  not  think  we  had  sufficient  ground  for 
declaring  immediate  war  against  them  ?  What  punishment 
ought,  then,  to  be  inflicted  upon  a  tyrannical  and  wicked 
pnetor,  who  dared,  at  no  greater  distance  than  Sicily,  within 
/  sight  of  the  Italian  coast,  to  put  to  the  infamous  death  of 
crucifixion  that  unfortunate  and  innocent  citizen  Publius 
Gavins  Cosanus,  only  for  his  having  asserted  his  privilege  of 
eitijsenship,  and  declared  his  intention  of  appealing  to  the 
justice  of  his  country  against  a  cruel  oppressor,  who  had 
unjustly  confined  him  in  prison  at  Syracuse,  whence  he  had 
jnst  made  his  escape  ?  The  unhappy  man,  arrested  as  he 
was  going  to  embark  for  his  native  country,  is  brought  before 
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the  wicked  protor.  With  eyes  darting  fary,  and  a  counte- 
Aance  distorted  vith  craelty,  he  orders  the  helpless  yictim  of 
bis  rage  to  be  stripped,  and  rods  to  be  brought ;  accusing 
him,  bat  ivithout  the  least  shadow  of  evidence,  or  eyen  of 
suspicion,  of  having  come  to  Sicily  as  a  spy.  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  unhappy  man  cried  out,  *'  I  am  a  Roman  citizen :  I 
have  served  under  Lucius  Pretius,  who  is  now  at  Panormus, 
and  will  attest  my  innocence."  The  blood-thirsty  pnetor, 
deaf  to  all  he  could  urge  in  his  own  defence,  ordered  the 
infamous  punishment  to  be  inflicted.  Thus,  Fathers,  was  an 
innocent  Roman  citizen  publicly  mangled  with  scourging ; 
whilst  the  only  words  he  uttered  amidst  his  cruel  sufferings 
were,  *^  I  am  a  Roman  citizen  V*  With  these  he  hoped  to 
defend  himself  from  violence  and  infamy.  But  of  so  little 
service  was  this  privilege  to  him,  that  while  he  was  thus 
asserting  his  citizenship,  the  order  was  given  for  his  execution 
— ^for  his  execution  upon  the  cross  I 

0  liberty  I  O  sound  once  delightful  to  every  Roman  ear  I 
O  sacred  privilege  of  Roman  citizenship  I  once  sacred !  now 
trampled  upon  t  But  what  then  I — Is  it  come  to  this  ?  Shall 
an  inferior  magistrate,  a  governor,  who  holds  his  whole  power 
of  the  Roman  people,  in  a  Roman  province,  within  sight  of 
Italy,  bind,  scourge,  torture  with  fire  and  led-hot  plates  of 
iron,  and  at  last  put  to  the  infamous  death  of  the  cross,  a 
Roman  citizen  ?  Shall  neither  the  cries  of  innocence,  expiring 
in  agony,  nor  the  tears  of  pitying  spectators,  nor  the  majesty 
of  the  Roman  Commonwealth,  nor  the  fear  of  the  justice  of 
his  country,  restrain  the  licentious  and  wanton  cruelty  of  a 
monster,  who,  in  confidence  of  his  riches,  strikes  at  the  root 
of  liberty,  and  sets  mankind  at  defiance  f 

1  conclude,  with  expressing  my  hopes,  that  your  wisdom 
and  justice.  Fathers,  will  not,  by  suffering  the  atrocious  and 
unexampled  insolence  of  Cuus  Yerres  to  escape  the  due 
punishment,  leave  room  to  apprehend  the  danger  of  a  total 
subversion  of  authority,  and  introduction  of  general  anarehjr 
and  confuffion. 
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in.^-EXTBACT  FROM  A  SPEECH  OF  LOUD  MANSFIELD.* 

If  I  haye  ever  supported  the  king's  measures ;  if  I  ha^e 
ever  afforded  any  assbtance  to  government ;  if  I  have  dis- 
Jiarged  my  duty  as  a  public  or  private  officer,  by  endeavour- 
Ing  to  preserve  pure  and  perfect  the  principles  of  the  con- 
stitution ;  maintaining  unsullied  the  honour  of  the  courts  of 
justice,  and  by  an  upright  administration  of,:  to  give  due  effect 
to^  the  laws ;  I  have  hitherto  done  it  without  any  other  gift 
or  reward,  than  that  most  pleasing  and  most  honourable  one» 
the  conscientious  conviction  of  doing  what  is  right.  I  do 
not  affect  to  scorn  the  opinion  of  mankind ;  I  wish  earnestly 
for  popularity ;  but  I  will  tell  you  how  I  will  obtain  it :  I 
will  have  the  popularity  yfhiclifollotDs,  and  not  thatwhidiis 
run  after.  Tis  not  the  applause  of  a  day,  'tis  not  the  huzzas 
of  thousands,  that  can  give  a  moment's  satis&ction  to  a 
rational  being ;  that  man's  mind  must,  indeed,  be  a  weak  one, 
and  his  ambition  of  a  most  depraved  sort,  who  can  be  capti- 
vated by  such  wretched  allurements,  or  satisfied  with  such 
momentary  gratifications.  I  say  with  the  Roman  orator,  and 
can  say  it  with  as  much  truth  as  he  did,  "  Ego  hoc  animo 
semper  fui  ut  invidiam  virtute  partam,  gloriam  non  infamiam 
patarem."t  But  threats  have  been  carried  farther;  personal 
violence  has  been  denounced,  unless  public  humSour  be  com- 
plied with.  I  do  not  fear  such  threats ;  I  don't  believe  there 
is  any  reason  to  fear  them ;  it  is  not  the  genius  of  the  worst 
of  men,  in  the  worst  of  times,  to  proceed  to  such  shocking 
extremities ;  but  if  such  an  event  should  happen,  let  it  be 
so ;  even  such  an  event  might  be  productive  of  wholesome 
effects;  such  a  stroke  might  rouse  tlie  better  part  of  the 
nadon  from  their  lethargic  condition,  to  a  state  of  activity, 

'  *  In  the  debate  on  Wilkes's  Outlawiy,  m  which  he  was  aoeoied  of 
braving  the  popular  opinion. 

•f  The  meanmg  is — ^m;^  mind  is  so  constituted,  that  I  have  always  n- 
nxded  odium  incurred  m  the  discharge  of  my  duty  as  gloiy,  not  as 
u£»my. 
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to  assert  and  execute  the  lav,  and  punish  the  daring  and 
impious  hands  which  had  riolated  it ;  and  those  who  now 
supinely  behold  the  danger  which  threatens  all  liberty  firora 
the  most  abandoned  licentiousness,  might  hy  such  an  event 
be  awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  situation,  as  drunken  men 
are  often  shamed  into  sobriety.  If  the  security  of  our  per- 
sons and  property,  of  all  we  hold  dear  or  raluable,  is  to 
depend  upon  the  caprice  of  a  giddy  multitude^  or  to  be  at 
the  disposal  of  a  mob ;  if,  in  compliance  with  the  humours, 
and  to  appease  the  clamours  of  these,  all  civil  and  political 
institutions  are  to  be  disregarded  or  overthrown;  a  life 
somewhat  more  than  sixty  is  not  worth  preserving  at  such 
a  price,  and  he  can  never  die  too  soon,  who  lays  down  his  li& 
in  support  and  vindication  of  the  policy,  the  government, 
and  tlie  constitution  of  his  country. 


IV.— EXTBACT  FBOBi  A  SPEECH  OF  LORD  MANSFIEIJO.* 

I  COMB  now  to  speak  upon  what,  indeed,  I  would  have  gladly 
avoided,  had  I  not  been  particularly  pointed  at  for  the  part 
I  have  taken  in  this  bill.  It  has  been  said  by  a  noble  lord 
on  my  left  hand,  that  I  likewise  am  running  the  race  of  popu- 
larity. K  the  noble  lord  means,  hy  popularity,  that  applause 
bestowed  by  after  ages  on  good  and  virtuous  actions,  I  have 
long  been  struggling  in  that  race ;  to  what  purpose  all-trying 
time  can  alone  determine :  but  if  the  noble  lord  means  that 
mushroom  popularity  that  is  raised  without  merit,  and  lost 
'Vfithout  a  crime,  he  is  much  mistaken  in  his  opinion.  I  defy 
the  noble  lord  to  point  out  a  single  action  of  my  life,  where 
the  popularity  of  the  times  ever  had  the  smallest  influence 
on  my  determinations.  I  thank  Grod  I  have  a  more  perma- 
nent and  steady  rule  for  my  conduct, — the  dictates  of  my 
own  breast.    Those  that  have  foregone  that  pleaiung  adviser* 

*  In  the  debate  on  the  Bill  for  the  further  preventing  the  delays  of 
justice  by  reason  of  PriTileee  of  Parliament  In  thxi  debate  he  mM 
aocuted  of  courting  the  popular  opinion. 
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and  ^en  np  their  mind  to  be  the  sUve  of  eyeiy  popnlar 
impulse,  I  sincerel^r  pity :  I  pity  them  still  more,  if  their  vanity 
leads  them  to  mistake  the  shouts  of  a  mob  for  the  trumpet 
of  fame.    Experience  might  inform  them,  that  many  who 
have  been  sainted  with  the  huczas  of  a  crowd  one  day,  have 
receiTed  their  execrations  the  next ;  and  many,  who,  by  the 
;popularity  of  their  times,  have  been  held  up  as  spotless 
patriots,  have,  nevertheless,  appeared  upon  the  historian's 
page,  when  truth  has  triumphed  over  delusion,  the  assassins 
of  liberty.    Why  then  the  noble  lord  can  think  I  am  am- 
bitious of  present  popularity,  that  echo  of  folly,  and  shadow 
of  renown,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  determine.    Besides,  I  do  not 
know  that  the  bill  now  before  your  lordships  will  be  popular : 
it  depends  much  upon  the  caprice  of  the  day.    It  may  not 
be  popular  to  compel  people  to  pay  their  debts ;  and,  in  that 
case,  the  present  must  be  a  very  unpopular  bilL    It  may 
not  be  popular  neither,  to  take  away  any  of  the  privileges 
of  parliament ;  for  I  very  well  remember,  and  many  of  your 
lordships  may  remember,  that  not  long  ago  the  popular  cry 
was  for  the  extension  of  privilege ;  and  so  far  did  they  carry 
it  at  that  time,  that  it  was  said  that  the  privilege  protected 
members,  even  in  criminal  actions ;  nay,  such  was  the  power 
of  popular  prejudices  over  weak  minds,  that  the  very  decisions 
of  some  of  the  courts  were  tinctured  with  that  doctrine.    It 
was  undoubtedly  an  abominable  doctrine ;  I  thought  so  then, 
and  think  so  still :  but,  nevertheless,  it  was.  a  popular  doctrine, 
and  came  immediately  from  those  who  are  called  the  friends 
of  liberty ;  how  deservedly  time  will  show.    True  liberty, 
in  my  opinion,  can  only  exist  when  justice  is  equally  admi- 
nistered to  all ;  to  the  king,  and  to  the  beggar.    Where  is 
the  justice  then,  or  where  is  the  law,  that  protects  a  member 
of  parliament  more  than  any  other  man,  from  the  punishment 
due  to  his  crimes  P    The  laws  of  this  country  allow  of  no 
place  nor  employment  to  be  a  sanctuary  for  crimes ;  and 
where  I  have  the  honour  to  sit  as  judge,  neither  royal  favour 
nor  popular  applause  shall  ever  protect  the  guilty. 
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Sn,  I  was  uawiUing  to  intemqpt  the  oonneof  this  ddiate 
while  ib  was  carried  on  with  calmnew  and  deeency,  by  meft 
who  do  not  saSer  the  ardour  of  opposition  to  elood  their 
reason,  or  transport  them  to  such  ezpreanoDs  as  the  digmtjr 
of  this  assemUj  does  not  admit.    I  have  hitherto  deferred 
to  answer  the  gentleman  who  dedaimed  against  the  l»Il  with 
such  flnencj  of  rhetoric,  and  soch  Td&emenoe  of  gestore; 
who  chaiiged  the  advocates  finr  the  expedients  now  proposed 
with  having  no  regard  for  any  interest  bat  their  own,  and 
with  making  laws  on^  to  consume  paper;  and  threatened 
them  with  the  defection  of  their  adherents,  and  the  loss  of 
their  influence,  upon  this  new  discovery  of  their  folly  and 
their  ignorance.    Nor,  sir,  do  I  now  answer  him  for  any  other 
purpose,  than  to  remind  him  how  little  the  clamours  of  rage, 
and  petulancy  of  invectives  contribute  to  the  purposes  £ar 
which  this  assembly  is  called  together ;  how  little  the  dis- 
covery of  truth  is  promoted,  and  the  security  of  the  nation 
established,  by  pompous  diction  and  theatrical  emotion. 
Formidable  sounds  and  furious  declamations,  confident  as- 
sertions and  lofty  periods,  may  affect  the  young  and  inex- 
perienced ;  and  perhaps  the  gentleman  may  have  contracted 
his  habits  of  oratory,  by  conversing  more  with  those  of  his 
own  age,  than  with  such  as  have  had  more  opportunities  of 
acquiring  knowledge,  and  more  successful  methods  of  oom- 
mimicating  their  sentiments.    If  the  heat  of  his  temper,  ar, 
would  suffer  him  to  attend  to  those  whose  age  and  long  ac- 
quaintance with  business  give  them  an  indisputable  right  to 
deference  and  superiority,  he  would  learn  in  time,  to  reason 
rather  than  to  dedaun,  and  to  prefer  justice  of  argument, 
and  an  accurate  knowledge  of  facts,  to  sounding  epithets  and 
splendid  superlatives,  which  may  disturb  the  imagination  for 
a  moment,  but  leave  no  lasting  impression  on  the  mind.    He 

*  Afltarwaids  the  fiiBt  Earl  of  CaMfham. 
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nvonld  leam,  sir,  tliat  to  accuse  and  to  prove  are  very  difierent ; 
and  that  reproaches,  unsupported  by  evidence,  affect  only  the 
character  of  him  that  utters  them.  Excursions  of  fancy  and 
flights  of  oratory  are  indeed  pardonable  in  young  men,  but 
in  no  other ;  and  it  surely  would  contribute  more,  even  to 
the  purpose  ibr  which  some  gentlemen  appear  to  speak  (that 
of  depreciating  the  conduct  of  the  administration),  to  prove 
the  inconveniences  and  injustice  of  this  bill,  than  barely  to 
assert  them,  with  whatever  magnificence  of  language,  or 
appearance  of  zeal,  honesty,  or  compassion. 


VI. — MR.  PITT  8  BEPLT. 

Sir,  the  atrocious  crime  of  being  a  young  man,  which  the 
honourable  gentleman  has  with  such  spirit  and  decency 
charged  upon  me,  I  shall  neither  attempt  to  palliate  nor  deny ; 
but  content  myself  with  wishing  that  I  may  be  one  of  those 
whose  follies  may  cease  with  their  youth,  and  not  of  that 
number  who  are  ignorant  in  spite  of  experience.  Whether 
youth  can  be  imputed  to  any  man  as  a  reproach,  I  will  not, 
sir,  assume  the  province  of  determining;  but,  surely  age 
may  become  juslJy  contemptible,  if  the  opportunities  which 
it  brings  have  passed  away  without  improvement,  and  vice 
appears  to  prevail  when  the  passions  have  subsided.  The 
wretch  who,  after  having  seen  the  consequences  of  a  thousand 
errors,  continues  still  to  blunder,  and  whose  age  has  only 
added  obstinacy  to  stupidity,  is  surely  the  object  of  either 
abhorrence  or  contempt,  and  deserves  not  that  his  gray  hairs 
should  secure  him  from  insult.  Much  more,  sir,  is  he  to  be 
abhorred,  who,  as  he  has  advanced  in  age,  has  receded  from 
virtue,  and  becomes  more  wicked  with  less  temptation ;  who 
prostitutes  himself  for  money  which  he  cannot  enjoy,  and 
spends  the  t^mains  of  his  life  in  the  ruin  of  his  country.  But 
youth,  sir,  is  not  my  only  crime:  I  have  been  accused  of 
acting  a  theatrical  part. — A  theatrical  part  may  either  imply 
some  peculiarities  of  gesture,  or  dissimulatioa  of  my  real 
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Bentimente,  and  an  adoption  of  the  opinions  and  language  of 
another  man. 

In  the  first  sense,  sir,  the  charge  is  too  trifling  to  be  con- 
futed, and  deserves  only  to  be  mentioned  to  be  despised.  I 
am  at  liberty,  like  every  other  man  to  use  my  own  language, 
and  though,  perhaps,  I  may  have  some  ambition  to  please 
this  gentleman,  I  shall  not  lay  myself  under  any  restraint, 
nor  very  solicitously  copy  his  diction  or  his  mien,  however 
matured  by  age  or  modelled  by  experience.  But  if  any  man 
shall,  by  charging  me  with  theatrical  behaviour,  imply  that 
I  utter  any  sentiments  but  my  own,  I  shall  treat  him  as  a 
calumniator  and  a  villain ;  nor  shall  any  protection  shelter 
him  firom  the  treatment  he  deserves.  I  shall,  on  such  an 
occasion,  without  scruple,  trample  upon  all  those  forms  with 
which  wealth  and  dignity  intrench  themselves,  nor  shall  any 
thing  but  age  restrain  my  resentment  $ — age,  which  always 
brings  one  privilege,  that  of  bdng  insolent  and  supercilious 
without  punishment.  But  with  regard,  sir,  to  those  whom 
I  have  offended,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  if  I  had  acted  a  bor- 
rowed part,  I  should  have  avoided  their  censure :  the  heat 
that  has  offended  them  is  the  ardour  of  conviction,  and  that 
zeal  for  the  service  of  my  country,  which  neither  hope  nor  fear 
shall  influence  me  to  suppress.  I  will  not  sit  imconoemed 
while  my  liberty  is  invaded,  nor  look  in  silence  upon  public 
robbery.  I  will  exert  my  endeavours,  at  whatever  hazard,  to 
repel  the  aggressor,  and  drag  the  thief  to  justice,  whoever 
may  protect  him  in  his  villany,  and  whoever  may  partal[e  of 
his  plunder. 


VU. — SPBBCH  OF  lOBD  CHATHAM  AGAINST  THE  AMSBICAH 
WAB,  Ain>  THE  BBfPLOTMENT  OF  THE  INDIANS  IN  IT. 

I  CANNOT,  my  Lords,  I  will  not,  join  in  congratulation  on 
misfortune  and  disgrace.  This,  my  Lords,  is  a  perilous  and 
tremendous  moment.  It  is  not  a  time  for  adulation :  the 
smoothness  of  flattery  cannot  save  us  in  this  rugged  and 
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awful  crisiB.  It  ib  now  necessary  to  instruct  the  throne  in 
the  language  of  truth.  We  must,  if  possible,  dispel  the 
delusion  and  darkness  which  envelop  it,  and  display,  in  its 
full  danger  and  genuine  colours,  the  ruin  which  is  brought 
to  our  doors.  Can  ministers  still  presume  to  expect  support 
in  their  infatuation  ?  Can  parliament  be  so  dead  to  its  dignity 
and  duty,  as  to  give  their  support  to  measures  thus  obtruded 
and  forced  upon  them?  Measures,  my  Lords,  which  have 
reduced  this  late  flourishing  empire  to  scorn  and  contempt  I 
**  But  yesterday,  and  Britain  might  have  stood  against  the 
worid ;  now,  none  so  poor  as  to  do  her  reverence." — ^The 
people,  whom  we  at  first  despised  as  rebels,  but  whom  we 
now  acknowledge  as  enemies,  are  abetted  against  us,  sup- 
plied with  every  military  store,  have  their  interest  consulted, 
and  their  ambassadors  entertained,  by  our  inveterate  enemy—, 
and  ministers  do  not,  and  dare  not,  interpose  with  dignity 
or  effect.  The  desperate  state  of  our  army  abroad  is  in  part 
known.  No  man  more  highly  esteems  and  honours  the 
Britbh  troops  than  I  do ;  I  Imow  their  virtues  and  their 
valour ;  I  know  they  can  achieve  any  thing  but  impossi- 
bilities ;  and  I  know  that  the  conquest  of  British  America  is 
an  impossibility.  You  cannot,  my  Lords,  you  cannot  conquer 
America.  What  is  your  present  situation  there?  We  do 
not  know  the  worst ;  but  we  know  that  in  three  campaigns 
we  have  done  nothing  and  suffered  much.  Ton  may  swell 
every  expense,  accumulate  every  assistance,  and  extend  your 
traffic  to  the  shambles  of  every  German  despot :  your  attempts 
will  be  for  ever  vain  and  impotent — doubly  so,  indeed,  from 
this  mercenary  aid  on  which  you  rely,  for  it  irritates,  to  an 
incurable  resentment,  the  minds  of  your  adversaries,  to  over- 
run them  with  the  mercenary  sons  of  rapine  and  plunder, 
devoting  them  and  their  possessions  to  the  rapacity  of  hireling 
cruelty.  If  I  were  an  American  as  I  am  an  Englishman^ 
while  a  foreign  troop  was  landed  in  my  country,  I  never 
would  lay  down  my  arms — Never,  never,  never ! 
But,  my  Lords,  who  is  the  man  that*  in  addition  to  th« 
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disgraoes  and  mischief  of  the  war,  has  dared  to  anthoruse 
and  associate  to  our  arms  the  tomahawk  and  scalfMng-knife 
ci  the  savage  ? — ^to  call  mto  civilized  alliance,  the  wild  and 
inhuman  inhabitants  of  the  woods  ? — ^to  delegate  to  the  mer- 
ciless Indian  the  defence  of  disputed  rights,  and  to  wage  the 
horrors  of  his  barbarous  war  against  our  brethren  ?  My 
Lords,  these  enormities  cry  aloud  for  redress  and  punishment. 
But,  my  Lords,  this  barbarous  measure  has  been  defended, 
not  only  on  the  principles  of  policy  and  necessity,  but  also 
on  those  of  morality ;  "  for  it  is  perfectly  allowable,"  says 
Lord  Suffolk,  **  to  use  all  the  means  which  God  and  nature 
have  put  into  our  hands.'*  I  am  astonished,  I  am.  shocked, 
to  hear  such  principles  confessed ;  to  hear  them  avowed  in 
this  House,  or  in  this  country.  My  Lords,  I  did  not  intend  to 
encroach  so  much  on  your  attention,  but  I  cannot  repress 
my  indignation — ^I  feel  myself  impelled  to  speak.  My  Lords, 
we  are  called  upon  as  members  of  this  House,  as  men,  as 
Christians,  to  protest  against  such  horrible  barbarity  1 — 
*'  That  God  and  nature  have  put  into  our  hands  T*  What 
ideas  of  God  and  nature  that  noble  lord  may  entertain,  I 
know  not ;  but  I  know  that  such  detestable  principles  are 
equally  abhorrent  to  religion  and  humanity.  What  I  to 
attribute  the  sacred  sanction  of  God  and  nature  to  the  mas- 
sacres of  the  Indian  scalping-knife  I  to  the  cannibal  savage, 
torturing,  murdering,  devouring,  drinking  the  blood  of  his 
mangled  victims!  Such  notions  shock  every  precept  of 
morality,  every  feeling  of  humanity,  every  sentiment  of 
honour.  These  abominable  principles,  and  this  more  abomi- 
nable avowal  of  them,  demand  the  most  decisive  indignation. 
I  call  upon  that  Right  Reverend,  and  this  most  Learned 
Bench,  to  vindicate  the  religion  of  their  God,  to  support  the 
justice  of  their  coantry.  I  call  upon  the  Bishops  to  interposB 
the  unsullied  sanctity  of  their  lawn ;  upon  the  Judges  to  in« 
terpose  the  pui-ity  of  their  ermine,  to  save  us  from  this  pol- 
lution. I  call  upon  the  honour  of  your  Lordships  to  reverence 
the  dignity  of  your  ancestors,  and  to  maintain  your  own.    I 
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eaU  upon  the  spirit  and  humanity  of  mj  cpuntiy»  to  vindicate 
tlie  national  character.  I  inyokb  thb  genius  of  the  con- 
flrrruTioN ! 

My  Lords,  I  am  old  and  weak,  and  at  present  unable  to 
say  more ;  but  my  feelings  and  indignation  were  too  strong 
to  have  said  less.  I  could  not  have  slept  this  night  in  my 
bed,  nor  even  reposed  my  head  upon  my  pillow,  without 
giving  vent  to  my  eternal  abhorrence  of  such  enormous  and 
preposterous  principles. 


Yin QUABBEL  BE'PWEEN  FliOOD  AND  GBATTAN. 

riN  a  debate  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  October  28, 1783,  on  a  Reaolntion 
for  declaring  that  the  condition  of  the  kingdom  required  every  practicable 
retrenchment  consistent  with  the  honour  and  nfety  of  the  state,  Mr. 
Grattan  made  some  strong  personal  allosions  to  Jiilr.  Flood,  who  sup- 
ported the  Resolution,  accusmg  him  particularly  of  having  affected  an 
indisposition,  and  being  guiltj  of  apostacy.  Mr.  Flood  rose,  and  replied 
in  these  words : — ] 

**  The  right  honourable  member  can  have  no  doubt  of  the 
propriety  of  my  saying  a  word  in  reply  to  what  he  has  de- 
livered. Every  member  of  the  House  can  bear  witness  of 
the  infirmity  I  mentioned,  and  therefore  it  required  but  little 
candour  to  make  a  nocturnal  attack  upon  that  infirmity. 
But  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  right  honourable  member :  I  will 
meet  him  anywhere,  or  upon  any  ground,  by  night  or  by 
day.  I  should  stand  poorly  in  my  own  estimation  and  in  my 
country's  opinion,  if  I  did  not  stand  far  above  him.  I  do  not 
come  here  dressed  in  a  rich  wardrobe  of  words  to  delude  the 
people.  I  am  not  one  who  has  promised  repeatedly  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  of  Rights,  yet  does  not  bring  in  that  bill,  or  permit 
any  other  person  to  do  it.  I  am  not  one  who  threatened  to 
impeach  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  after- 
wards shrunk  from  the  charge.  I  am  not  one  who  would 
eome  at  midnight,  and  attempt  a  vote  of  this  House  to  stifle 
the  people,  which  my  egregious  folly  had  raised  against  me. 
I  am  not  the  gentleman  who  subsists  upon  your  accounts. 
I  am  not  the  mendicant  patriot  who  was  bought  by  his 
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oountry  for  a  sum  of  monej,  and  then  sold  my  country  &ft 
prompt  payment.*  I  never  was  bon^t  by  the  people,  nor 
never  sold  by  them.  The  gentleman  says  he  never  aposta- 
tized ;  but  I  say  I  never  changed  my  principles.  Let  every 
man  say  the  same,  and  let  the  people  believe  it  if  they  can. 

'*  I  have  now  done,  and  |^ve  me  leave  to  say,  if  the  gentle- 
man enters  often  into  this  kind  of  ooUoquy  with  me,  he  will 
not  have  much  to  boast  of  at  the  end  of  the  session." 

Mr.  Orattan '*  In  respect  to  the  House,  I  could  wish  to 

avoid  personality,  but  I  must  request  liberty  to  explain  some 
circumstances  aUuded  to  by  the  honourable  member."  [After 
making  this  explanation,  he  proceeded.]  "It  is  not  the 
slander  of  the  bad  tongue  of  a  bad  character  that  cim  defame' 
me.  I  maintain  my  reputation  in  public  and  in  private 
life ;  no  man  who  has  not  a  bad  character  can  say  I  ever 
deceived  him ;  no  country  has  called  me  cheat.  I  will  sup- 
pose a  public  character — a  man  not  of  course  in  the  Housei' 
but  who  formerly  might  have  been  here.  I  will  suppose  it 
was  his  constant  practice  to  abuse  every  man  who  differed 
from  him,  and  to  betray  every  man  who  trusted  him.  I  will 
suppose  him  active ;  I  will  begin  irom  his  cradle,  and  divide 
his  life  into  three  stages.  In  the  first  he  was  intemperate ; 
in  the  second,  corrupt ;  and  in  the  third,  seditious.  Suppose 
him  a  great  egotist ;  his  honour  equal  to  his  oath ;  and  I  will 
stop  him,  and  say, '  Sir,  your  talents  are  not  so  great  as  yonr 
life  is  in&mous ;  you  were  silent  for  years,  and  you  were 
silent  for  money ;  when  affairs  of  consequence  to  the  nation 
were  debating,  you  might  be  seen  passing  by  these  doors  like 
a  guilty  spirit  just  waiting  for  the  moment  of  putting  the 
question,  that  you  might  pop  in  and  give  your  venal  vote^ 
or  you  might  be  seen  hovering  over  the  dome  like  an  ill- 
omened  bird  of  night,  with  sepulchral  notes,  with  cadaverous 
aspect,  and  broken  beak,t  ready  to  sloop  and  pounce  upon 

•  AUading  to  the  grant  of  £100,000  to  Mr.  Giattui  fpr  Hm  p&blif 
serrices,  the  half  of  which  iiim  he  aeeepted. 
t  AUnding  toapersonsl  defect  of  Mr.  Flood's. 
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your  prey.  You  can  be  trusted  by  no  man;  the  people 
cannot  trust  you ;  the  ministers  cannot  trust  jou ;  you  deal 
out  the  most  impartial  treachery  to  both;  jon  tell  the 
nation  it  is  ruined  by  other  men,  when  it  is  sold  by  yourself; 
you  fled  from  the  Embargo  Bill ;  you  iled  from  the  Mutiny 
Bil)^  you  fled  from  the  Sugar  Bill.  I  therefore  tell  you  in 
the  face  of  yoxfr  country,  before  all  the  world,  and  to  your 
Tery  beard,  you  are  not  an  honest  man.* " 

Mr,  Flood — "  I  have  heard  very  extraordmary  language 
indeed,  and  I  challenge  any  man  to  say  that  any  thing  half 
so  unwarrantable  was  ever  uttered  in  this  House.  The  right 
honourable  gentleman  set  out  with  declaring  he  did  not  wish 
to  use  personality ;  and  no  sooner  had  he  opened  his  moulii, 
tlian  forth  issued  all  the  venom  that  ingenuity  and  disap- 
pointed vanity  for  two  years  brooding  over  corruption^  has 
been  able  to  produce.  But  taint  my  public  character  it  can- 
not; four  and  twenty  years  employed  in  your  service  has 
^[^tablished  that ;  and  as  to  my  private,  let  that  be  learned 
fSrom  my  friends,  from  those  under  my  own  roof.  To  these 
i  appeal,  and  this  appeal  I  boldly  make  with  an  utter  con- 
tempt of  insinuations,  false  as  they  are  illiberal." 

[Mr.  Flood  -was  proceeding,  when  the  Speaker  rose,  and  called  for  the 
Sttpport  of  the  House  to  keep  the  gentlemen  in  order. 

Mr.  John  Barke  then  moved,  that  the  gentlemen  shonld  be  made  to 
promise  that  nothing  farther  should  pass  between  them ;  and  this  heine 
resolved,  the  House  was  cleared.  But  in  the  meantime,  hoth  Mr.  Flood 
mod  Mr.  Grattan  had  disappeared.*] 


•Next  mominff  Mr.  Flood  and  Mr.  Grattan  were  Brought  in  custody 
More  Lord  Chi^  Justice  AnnaJy,  who  hound  them  both  over  to  keep 
the  peace,  in  reco^izanees  of  £20,000  each.  They  had,  attended  hy 
tiieir  respective  fnends,  almost  reached  the  ground  appointed  for  a 
wrious  interview,  when  they  were  arrested  by  officers  whom  the  magis" 
txfttes  had  despatched  after  them.  ^ 

The  following  epigrammatic  dialogue  appeared  shortly  after  in  the 
public  prints : — 

,  Quettion, — Say,  what  has  given  to  Flood  n  Aortal  wound  ? 

Answer. — Grattan^s  ohtaining  fifty  thousand  pound. 

(^testion.-^Cua  Flood  foigive  an  injury  so  soreP 

JLmwer.'^YM,  if  they  give  him  fifty  tnousand  moie. 
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IX.^-BUBKB'S  PANEGTKIC  on  the  eloquence  of  SHERIDAN. 

He  has  ihifl  daj  surprised  the  thousands  who  huug  -with 
rapture  on  his  acceots,  by  such  An  array  of  talents,  such  an 
exhibition  of  ca|)acit7,  such  a  display  of  powers,  as  are  un- 
paralleled ixL  the  annals  of  oratory — a  display  that  reflecied 
the  highest  honour  on  himself— lustre  upon  lettera— renowa 
upon  parliament— glory  upon  the  country.     Of  all  species  of 
rhetoric,;  of  every  kind  of  excellence  that  has  been  witnessed 
cr  recorded,  eiUier  in  ancient  or  modem  times ;  whatever  the 
acutenest  of  the  bar,  the  dignity  of  the  senate,  the  solidi^ 
of  the  judgment-seat,  and  the  sacred  morality  of  the  pulpits^ 
have  hitherto  furnished,  nothing  has  equalled  what  we  haye 
this  day  heard  in  Westminster  HalL  No  holy  seer  of  religioiv 
no  statesman,  no  orator,  no  man  of  any  literary  description 
whateyer«  has  come,  up,  in  the  one  instance,  to  the  pure 
sentiments  of  morality ;  or  in  the  other,  to  that  variety  of 
knowledge,  force  of  imagination,  propriety  and  vivaeifcy  of 
allusion,  beauty  and  elegance  of  diction,  strength  and  copious* 
XXQsa  of  style,  pathos,  and  sublimity  of  conc^tion,  to  vdiicb 
we  this  day  listened,  with  ardour  and  admiration.    From 
poetry  up  to  eloquence,  there  is  not  a  species  of  composition, 
of  whicb  a  complete  and  perfect  specimen  might  no^  firooi 
thaA  smgle  speech,  be  culled  and  collected. 


Z. — ^LOBD  BROUGHAM  ON  HBGBO  8IJLVKBT. 

I  TRUST  that,,  at  length,  the  time  is  come,  when  parliament 
will  no  longer  bear  to  be  told,  that  slave-owners  are  the  besi 
law-givers  on  slavery:  no  longer  suffer  our  voice  to  roll 
across  the  AtlafttiG,  in  empty  warnings  and  fruitless  ordea. 
Tell  me  not  of  rights — ^talk  not  of  the  property  of  the  planter 
in  his  slaves.  I  deny  his  right — I  acknowledge  not  the 
property.  The  prinoipleii,  the  feelings  of  our  common  native^ 
rise  in  rebellion  against  it.  Be  the  appeal  made  to  ibe 
understanding  or  to  t^  heart,  the  sentenoe  in  thenamft    thnt 
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rejects  it !  In  yain  you  tell  me  of  laws  that  sanction  such 
a  claim !  There  is  a  law,  above  all  the  enactments  pf  Jraniaii 
codes — the  same,  throughout  the  world — the  same,  in  all 
times :  such  as  it  was,  before  the  daring  genius  of  Columbus 
pierced  the  night  of  ages,  and  opened  to  one  worid  the 
sources  of  povirer,  wealth,  and  knowledge;  to  another,  dl 
utterable  troes,-^udi  is  it  at  tJos  day :  it  is  the  law  'imtten 
by  the  finger  of  God  on  the  heart,  of  man ;  and  by  that  law, 
nndiangeable  and  etemal>**whi]e  men  dei^ise  fraud,  and 
loftthe repine,. and  hate  blood-^they  shall  rejeet,  with  indig- 
nation, the  wikL  and  guilty  fiuitasy,  that  man  can  hold  |)fro- 
perty  in,  man  I 

Jn  vain  you  appeal  to  treaties — ^to  coiveaants  b^iR^n 
nations.  The  coyenants  of  the  Almigfatyy  whether  the  dH 
coTenant  or  the  new,  d^ioonce  such  unholy  pretensions. 
To  these  laws  did  they  of  old  refei^,  who  maintained  the 
African  trade.  Such  treaties  did  they  ci te^-^and  not  linl^y ; 
lbr,-by  one  shameful  compact,  you  bartered  the  jgioraes  of 
Blenheim  for  the  traffic  in  blood.  Yet,  in  -'despst^  iof  fatw 
and  of  treaty,  that  infernal  traffic  is  now  deiaitroyed;  tend  its 
▼otflaries  put  to  death  like  other  piiates.  How  ci^e  tlds 
idbange  to  pass  ?  Not,  jassnredly,  by  paiiSament  leading'tlip 
•ivay ;  but  the  country  at  length  awok» ;  the  indignadou  cif 
the  people  was  kindled  ;  it  descended  in  thundery  andsmotb 
the  traffic,  and  scattered  its  guilty  profits  to  the  winds,  '^ow, 
then,  let  the  planters  beware^et  iiheir  assembliei  bewave-.i- 
let  the  goremment  at  home  beware«*^let  the  patiimicfBlt 
.  beware !  The  same  country  is  once  mors  awake-rawake  <to 
;  the  condition  of  negro  slavery ;  the  same  indignation  kindles 
-ill  the  bosom  of  the  same  people ;  the  same  dloud  is  gathering, 
,that  annihilated  the  slave  trade*;  and  if  dt  diaU  ideBeeHd  agaib, 
they  on  whom  its  crash  may  fall,  will  not  be  destroyed:  b^iie 
;I  have  warned  them ;  but  I  prarf ,  that  th^r ^destructibn^iiiAjr 
.torn  away  frcnn  us  the  more  terrible  judgments  Of  «Qodi!  '^  •■'■■ 
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SPEECHES  AND  DIALOGUES  EBOM  SHAKSPEAEE. 

I.^.HABCLBT*8  INSTBUCTIONS  TO  THE  PLATERS. 

SnsAK  the  speech*  I  pray  you,  as  I  pronounced  it  to  yon, 
trippingly  on  the  tongue.  But  if  you  mouth  it,  as  many  of 
our  players  do,  I  had  as  lief  the  town-crier  had  spoke  my 
lines.  And  do  not  saw  the  air  too  much  with  your  hand 
thus ;  but  use  all  gently ;  for  in  the  yery  torrent,  tempest, 
and  iLS  I  may  say,  whirlwind  of  your  passion,  you  must  ac- 
.quire  and  b€|;et  a  temperance  that  may  giro  it  smoothness. 
Oh !  it  offends  me  to  the  soul,  to  hear  a  robustious  perriwig- 
pated  fellow  tear  a  passion  to  tatters,  to  Tcry  rags,  to  split 
the  ears  of  the  groundlmgs;  who  (for  the  most  part)  an 
capable  of  nothing  but.  inexplicable  dumb  shows  and  noise: 
I  would  have  such  a  fellow  whipped  for  overdoing  Termagant ; 
it  oat-herods  Herod.    Fray  you,  avoid  it. 

Be  not  too  tame  neither;  but  let  your  own  discretion  be 
opr  tutor.  Suit  the  action  to  the  word,  the  word  to  the 
action^  with  this  special  observance,  that  you  o'erstep  not  the 
modesty  of  nature ;  for  any  thing  so  overdone  is  from  the  pur- 
pose of  playing;  whose  end,  both  at  the  first  and  now,  was  and 
is,  to  hold,  as  'twere,  the  mirror  up  to  nature ;  to  show  virtus 
her  own  feature,  soom  her  own  image,  and  the  very  age  and 
body  of  the  time  his  form  and  pressure.  Now  this  overdone 
.or  eome  'tardy  off,  though  it  make  the  unskilful  laugh,  cannot 
but.miJcB  the  judicious  grieve ;  the  censure  of  one  of  which 
must,  in  your  allowance,  o'erweigh  a  whole  theatre  of  others. 
Ob  1  there  be  players  that  I  have  seen  |day,  and  heard  others 
praise,  and  that  highly  (not  to  speak  it  profanely),  that  nei- 
ther having  the  accent  of  Christian,  nor  the  gait  of  Christian, 
Pagan,  nor  man,  have  so  strutted  and  bellowed,  that  I  have 
thought  some  o£  Nature*s  journeymen  had  made  them,  and 
not  :ibadB  ihem  well,  ihey  imitated  humanity  so  abominably. 
And  let  those  that  play  your  clowns,  speak  no  more  than 
is  set  down  for  them :  for  there  be  of  them  that  will  them» 
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selyes  laugh,  to  Mt  on  sotaie  quantity  of  barren  q;>eetator8  to 
lau^  too ;  though,  in  the  meantime,  some  neoessary  ques- 
tion of  the  play  be  then  to  be  oonsideted: — ^that's  YiUanons; 
and  shows  a  most  pitiful  ambition  in  the  fool  that  uses  it. 


II.^^ASSIUS  INCCriNQ  BBtTTUS  TO  COKSPIBB  AGAmST  CifeSAB. 

Bru, — What  means  this  shoutmg  ? — ^I  do  fear  the  people 
Choose  Caesar  for  their  king. 

Cos, — Ay,  do  you  fear  it  ? 
Then  must  I  think  you  would  not  have  it  so, 

J3ru» — ^I  would  not,  Cassiusj  yet  I  love  him  well:-- 
But,  wherefore,  do  you  hold  me  here  so  long  ? 
What  is  it  that  you  would  impart  to  me  ? 
If  it  be  aught  toward  the  general  good, 
Set  honour  in  one  eye,  and  death  i'  the  other, 
And  I  will  look  on  both  indifferently : 
For,  let  the  gods  so  speed  me,  as  I  love 
The  name  of  honour  more  than  I  fear  death. 

Cos I  know  that  virtue  to  be  in  you,  Brutui, 

As  well  as  I  do  know  your  outward  favour.-^ 

Well,  honour  is  the  subject  of  my  story. 

I  cannot  tell  what  yon  and  other  men 

Think  of  this  life ;  but,  for  my  single  self, 

I  had  as  lief  not  be,  as  liye  to  be 

In  awe  of  such  a  thing  as  I  myself. 

I  was  bom  free  as  Csesar ;  so  were  you: 

We  both  have  fed  as  well ;  and  we  can  both 

Endure  the  winter's  cold  as  well  as  he : 

For  once,  upon  a  raw  and  gusty  day. 

The  troubled  Tyber  chaffing  with  his  shores, 

Cesar  said  to  me,  "  Dar'st  thou,  Cassius,  now. 

Leap  in  with  me  into  this  angry  flood. 

And  swim  to  yonder  point?" — ^Upon  the  word» 

Accoutred  as  I  was,  1  plunged  in, 

And  bade  him  follow:  so  indeed  he  did. 


4Sd  i^muutt  cmAt8iB<WK} 

Tbe  IxynNmt  f6ta^ ;  imd  we  .did  btdOfok  h 
Witlk  losty  flineiTB,  throwing  it  made, 
<  And  fltemming  it  with  hearts  of  controveraj. 
But  ere  we  ooBid  arrive  the  point  proposed, 
Caesar  cried,  **  Help  me,  Cassius,  or  I  sink." 
I,  as.  iEneas,  our  great  ancestor. 
Did  from  the  flames  of  Troy,  upon  his  shoulder, 
The  old  Anchises  bear,  so,  from  the  waves  of  Tyber, 
Did  I  the  tired  Qesar:  and  this  man 
Is  now  become  a  god ;  and  Cassius  is 
A  wretched  creature,  and  must  bend  his  body, 
If  Cftfsar  carelessly  but  nod  on  him. 
He  had  a  fever  when  he  was  in  Spain, 
And  when  the  fit  was  on  loam;  1  did  mark 
How  he  did  shake :  'tis  true  this  god  did  shake  \ 
His  coward  lips  did  from  their  colour  fly ; 
And  that  same  eye,  whose  bend  doth  aWe  ihe  world. 
Did  lose  its  lustre  t  I  did  hear  -him  groan; 
Ay,  and  that  tongue  of  his,  that  bade  the  Romais 
Mark'him,  and  write  his  speeches  in  their  books, 
Alas  I  it  vned,  **  Give  me  some  drink,  Tttiidus," 
As  a  sick  girl.  *  Ye  gods;  it  doith  amaze  me, 
A  man  of  such  a^feeble  i&mpet  shoi^ld 
So  get  the  start  of  the  majestic  world. 
And  bear  the  palm  alone.  ' 

Bru, — Another  ge&eiial'  shout  I 
I  do  beb'eve  that  these  api^auses  axie  • 
For  some  new  honours  that  are  heopTd  on  Qbsar. 

Cos. — ^Why,  man,  he  doth  bestride  the  narrow  world. 
Like  a  Colossus ;  afid  we,  petty  men, 
Walk  undei^  his  huge  legs^  and  peep  aboiit, 
To  find  otLTselve^  dishonourable  graves^ 
Men  at  some  time  are  masters  of  theb  fates  i 
The  fault,  dear  iBrUttis^  is  hot  in  our  sta^a^ 
But  in  ourselves,  that  we  ar^  tmderiiiigs. 
Brutus,  and  Cdbsart    What  should  be  in  thai  Gttsar? 
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Why  8k>uld  tliat  name  be  Bounded  niore  tkiin  yoixrs  ^ 

Write  taem  together,  yours  is  as  fair  a  name:; 

Sound  bhem,  it  doth  become  the  mouth  as  well; 

Weigh  them ;  it  is  as  heavy ;  conjure  with  *em, 

BruttB  will  start  a  spirit,  as  well  as:  CsBsar.  ' 

l^ow,  in  the  names  of  all  the  gods  at  onc^ 

Upon  what  meat  doth  this  our  Cs&sar  feed. 

That  le  is  grown  so  great  ?    Age,  thou  art  sham*d ! 

Borne  thou  host  lost  the  breed  of  noble  bloods ! 

WbenWeiit  there  by  any  age,  since  the  great  flood. 
But  its^as  fam'd  with  more  than  with  one  man  ? 
Wbensoold  they  say,  till  now,  that  talked  of  £ome^ 
That  ht  wide  walls  encompassed  but  one  man  ? 
Oh !  -pvi  and  I  have  heard  otir  Withers  say, 
Tbeiei^as  a  Brutus  once,  that  would  have  brook'd 
The  esmal  devil  to  k^ep  his  state  in  Home, 
As  eally  as.a  king. 

Br — That  you  do  love  me,  I  am  nothing  jealous; 

'  Whayou  would  work  me  to,  I  have  some  aim : 
.HoTiC  h&ve  thought  of  this,  and  of  these  dmes, 
I  shi  recount  hereafter^  for  this  present, 
I  w^ld  not-^o  with  love  I  might  entreat  you-^  ^ 

Be  ^y  ^i^uether  moved.     What' you  Have  said, 
I  if4  consider ;  what  you  have  to  say, 
I  111  with  patience  hear ;  and  find  a  time 
Bel  meet  to  hear  and  answer  such  high  things. 


in.-^BRUTUS  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  CiESAB. 

Bo^Ns,  countrymeniia^  lovers!  hear,  mj^igr  i^y  caiose; 
an<be  silent;  4^t  yOu.  may  bear.  Believe  sne .  for'  mine 
bo'iv;  ai^d  have  itespect  to  iioine  honour  that  y<^u  may 
b^ye.  Censure  pie  in  your  wisdom,;  and  awake  your 
g|}es,  that  you  iiiay  the  bett^  judge.  If  there  b0  any 
i'this  assembly,  any  dear-  friend  of  Csbs^'s,.^  ^i^  X'say, 
4t  Brutus's  We  to  Ca^^  wiis.no.less  tbja^  hju^^    ^Tlhen, 
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that  friend  demand  whjr  Bratus  rose  against  Casar,  this  is 
my  answer :  not  that  I  loved  Caesar  less,  but  tlat  I  loved 
Bome  more.     Had  you  raliher  Cesar  were  liviig,  and  die 
aU  slaves ;  than  that  Caesar  were  dead  to  live  all  freemen  ? 
As  Cesar  loved  me,  I  weep  for  him  j  as  he  was  fotonate,  I 
rejoice  at  it ;  as  he  was  valiant,  I  honour  him ;  but  is  be  was 
ambitious,  I  slew  him  1     There  are  tears  for  bis  loie,  joj  for 
his  fortune,  honour  for  his  valour,  and  death  for  his  imbition  I 
Who's  here  so  base,  that  would  be  a  bondman  ?  if  a  j,  speak ! 
for  him  have  I  offended.     Who*s  here  so  rude,  tAt  would 
not  be  a  Roman  ?  if  any,  speak !  for  him  have  loffended. 
Who's  here  so  vile,  that  will  not  love  his  countr;?  if  any, 
speak  1  for  him  have  I  offended 1  pause  for  a  ^ly. 

None  ?  then  none  have  I  offended  1  I  have  don  no  more 
to  Caesar,  than  you  should  do  to  Brutus.  The  c|BStion  of 
his  death  is  enrolled  in  the  Capitol ;  hb  glofy  not  etenuated 
wherein  he  was  worthy ;  nor  his  offences  enforcedjbr  which 
he  suffered  death. 

Here  comes  his  body,  mourned  by  Mark  Antof  •  who, 
though  he  had  no  hand  in  his  death,  shall  receive  tb  benefit 
of  his  dying,  a  place  in  the  Commonwealth  ?  as,  wh^  of  you 

shall  not? — ^With  this  I  depart that  as  I  slewiy  best 

lover  for  the  good  of  Bome,  I  have  the  same  da^er  for 
myself,  when  it  shall  please  my  country  to  need  my  eath. 


XT. — ^ANTONT.'S  OKATION  OVER  CiE8AR*8  BODY.  ' 

FaiENDS,  Romans,  countrymen  I  lend  me  your  eara 

I  come  to  bury  Caesar,  not  to  praise  him. 

The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them ; 

The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones : 

So  let  it  be  with  Caesar  t    The  noble  Brutus 

Hath  told  you  Csesar  was  ambitious : 

If  it  were  so,  it  was  a  grievous  fault ; 

And  grievously  hath  Caesar  answered  it ! 

Here,  under  leave  of  Brutus  and  the  rest* 
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(For  Brntiu  is  an  honourable  man; 
So  are  the/  all — all  honourable  men ;) 
Come  I  to  speak  in  CsBsar's  funeraL 

He  was  my  friend,  faithful  and  just  to  met 
But  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious; 
And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 
He  hath  brought  many  captives  home  to  Borne, 
Whose  ransoms  did  the  general  coffers  fill : 
Did  this  in  Csesar  seem  ambitious? 
When  that  the  poor  have  cried,  Cesar  hath  wept: 
Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff: 
Yet  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious ; 
And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 
You  all  did  see,  that,  on  the  Lupercal, 
I  thrice  presented  him  a  kingly  crown. 
Which  he  did  tl^ce  refuse — was  this  ambition? 
Yet  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious; 
And,  sure,  he  is  an  honourable  man. 
I  speal^  not  to  disprove  what  Brutus  spoke ; 
But  here  I  am  to  speak  what  I  do  know.  • 

You  all  did  love  him  once ;  not  without  cause : 
What  cause  withholds  you  then  to  mourn  for  him  f 
O  judgment !  thou  art  fled  to  brutish  beasts, 
And  men  have  lost  their  reason— Bear  with  me ; 
My  heart  is  in  the  coffin  there  with  Caesar; 
And  I  must  pause  till  it  come  back  to  me. 

But  yesterday,  the  word  of  Csesar  might 
Have  stood  against  the  world ;  now  lies  he  there, 
And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  rev'rence. 

0  Masters  I  if  I  were  disposed  to  stir 
Your  hearts  and  minds  to  mutiny  and  rage, 

1  should  do  Brutus  wrong,  and  Cassius  wrong ; 
"Who,  you  all  know,  are  honourable  men : 

I  will  not  do  them  wrong;  I  rather  choose 
To  wrong  the  dead,  to  wrong  myself,  and  yen. 
Than  I  will  wrong  such  honourable  men. 
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But  here's  a  parcliineiit  vrith  the  seal  of  Csesar; 
I  found  it  in  his  closet,  'tis  his  will  1 
Let  but  the  commons  hear  this  testament, 
(Which,  pardon  me,  I  do  not  mean  to  read,) 
And  they  would  go  and  ki»si  dead  Gasssr's  woati<& 
And  dip  their  napkins  in  his  saered  blood ; 
Yea,  beg  a  hair  o(  him  for  memory, 
And,  dyingf  metation  it  within  their  willsy 
Bequeathing  it  as  a  rich  legacy 
Unto  their  issue  I 

If  you  have  tears,  prepare  to  shed  tihem  now. 
You  all  do  know  this  mantle  I  I  remember 
The  first  time  ever  Csssar  put  it  on : 
'Twas  on  a  summer's  evening  in  his  tent. 

That  day  he  overcame  the  Nervii : 

Look  I  in  this  place  ran.  Gassias's  dagger  through— 

See  what  a  rent  the  :envious  Casca  made : 

Through  this  the  woQ^beloved  Brutus  stabb'd ; 

And,  as  he  pluck'd  his  cursed  steel  away, 

Mark  how  tiie  blood  of  Csssar  followed  it  I 

As  rushing  oat  of  doors  to  b^  resolved 

If  Brutus  so  unkindly  knock'd,  or  no ; 

For  Brutus, .  as  yon  know,  was  Caesar's  angel : 

Judge,  O  ye  gods,  how  dearly  Caesar  leaved  him ! 

This,  this  was  the  unkindest  Out  of  all ; 

For  when  the  noble  CsBsar  saw  him  stab,  . 

Ingratitude,  more  strong  tlian  traitor's  arms, 

Quite  .vanquished  him :  then  burst  his  mighty  heart ; 

And,  in  his  mantle^  muffling  up  his  fiioe, 

Even  at  the  base  of  Fompey's  statue 

(Which  all  the  while  ran  blood}>-XjTeat  Csssar  ML 

Oh,  wha^  a  fall  was  there,  my  countrymen  I 

Then  I,  and  yov,  and  all  of  us  fell  down  ; 

Whilst  bloody  treasoQ  flourished  over  us. 

Oh,  now  you  weep ;  and  I  perceive  you  feel 

Thedint  of  pity:  these  are  gradous  drops; 
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Ejnd  souIbI  what,  weep  you,  w^en  you  but  behoid 
Our  Cffisar's  vestu^  wounded?    Look  you  here  I 
Here  is  himselfl-xmarr'd,  as  you  see,  by.traitor»! 

Good  friends  I  sweet  frietids  I  let  me  not  siir  you  up 
To  such  &  midden  flood  of  mutiny : 
They  that  have  doiie  this  deed  are  honourable ; 
Wha>t  private  griefs  they  have,  alas,  I  know  not, 
That  made.ihemi  do  it ;  they  are  wise  and  honourable. 
And  will,  no  doubt,  with  reason  answer  you. 
I  come  jiot»  iiiends,  to  steal  away  your  hearts : 
I  am  no  orator,  as  Brutua  is ; 
But,  as  you  know  me  all,  a  plfun,  blunt  man, 
That  love  my  frieSnd ;  and  that  they  know  full  well. 
That  gave  me  public  leave  to  speak  of  him : 
For  I  have  neither  wit»  nor  words,  nor  worth, 
Action,  nor  utterance,  nor  the  power  of  speech, 
To  stir  men's  blood  ;  I  only  speak  right  on. 
I  tell  you  that  which  you  yourselves  do  know; 
Show  you  sweet  Caesar's  wounds,  poor,  poor  dumb  mouths. 
And  bid  them  speak  for  me.    But  were  I  Brutus, 
And  Brutus  Antony,  there  were  an  Antony, . 
Would  ruffle  up  your  spirits,  aand  put  a  tongue 
In  every  wound  of  Ctesar,  that  should  move 
The  stones  of  Home  to  rise  and  mutiny! 


Y ^BRUTUS  AND  CASSIUS. 

Ca«.-^That  you  have  wrong'd  me,  doth  appear  in  this : 
You  have  condemned  and  noted  Lucius  Pella 
For  taking  bribes  here  of  the  Sardians ; 
Wherein  my  letter  (praying  on  his  side 
Because  I  knew  the  man)  i^as  siiighted  of.    . 

Pru.— You  wrong'd  yourself  to  write  in  such  a  ca/99. 

Cos. — ^Li  such  a  tune  as  this,  it  is  not  meet 
That  every  tiice  ojSence  should  bear  its,  comment. 

J9rt(.r-Tet  let  me  tell  you,  Ca^sius,  you  yourself 
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Are  mnch  condemned  to  hare  an  itching  palm* 
To  sell  and  mart  your  offices  for  gold 
To  undaaenrers. 

Ca$. — ^I  an  itching  pahn ! 
You  know  that  70U  are  Brutus  that  speak  this. 
Or,  by  the  gods,  this  speech  were  else  your  last. 

Bru, — The  name  of  Cassius  honours  this  corruption. 
And  chastisement  doth  therefore  hide  its  head. 

C<u, — Chastisement  1 

BvK, — Remember  March,  the  Ides  of  Mardi  remember, 
Did  not  great  Julius  bleed  for  justice'  sake  ? 
What !  shall  one  of  us, 

That  struck  the  foremost  man  of  all  this  world, 
But  for  supporting  robbers ;  shall  we  now 
Contaminate  our  fingers  with  base  bribes  ? 
And  sell  the  mighty  space  of  our  large  honours 
For  so  much  trash  as  may  be  grasped  thus  ? 
I  had  rather  be  a  dog  and  bay  the  moon. 
Than  such  a  Roman. 

Ciu.^-Brutus,  bay  not  me : 
ril  not  endure  it.    You  forget  yourself, 
To  hedge  me  in :  I  am  a  soldier 
Older  in  practice,  abler  than  yourself 
To  make  conditions. 

Bru, — Go  to  I  you  are  not»  Cassius. 

Ca$, — ^I  am. 

Pru—I  say  you  are  not 

Cos, — ^Urge  me  no  more ;  I  shall  forget  myself; 
Have  mind  upon  your  health :  tempt  me  no  farther. 

Bryt, — ^Away,  slight  man ! 

Ou. — Is*t  possible  1 

JBrv. — ^Hear  me,  for  I  will  speak. 
Must  I  give  way  and  room  to  your  rash  choler  ? 
Shall  I  be  frighted  when  a  madman  stores  ? 

Cos — O  gods !  ye  gods  1  must  I  endure  all  this  ? 

Bru. — All  this !  ay,  more :  frettill  your  proud  heartbreak. 
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Go,  show  your  8laye3  how  eholerio  yon  are. 
And  make  your  bondmen  tremble.    Must  I  budge  ? 
Must  I  observe  you  ?  must  I  stand  and  crouch 
Under  your  testy  humour  ?    By  the  gods, 
You  shall  digest  the  venom  of  your  spleen. 
Though  it  do  split  you :  for,  from  this  day  forth, 
1*11  use  you  for  my  mirth,  yea,  for  my  laughter, 
When  you  are  waspish. 

Cos, — ^Is  it  come  to  this  ? 

JBru, — ^You  say,  you  are  a  better  soldier; 
Let  it  appear  so ;  make  your  vaunting  true, 
And  it  diall  please  me  well.     For  mine  own  part, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  of  noble  men. 

Cos. — You  wrong  me  everyway — ^yon  wrongme,  Brutus ; 
I  said  an  elder  soldier,  not  a  better. 
Did  I  say  better  P 

Bru. — ^If  you  did,  I  care  not. 

Cof.— «When   Cnsar  liv'd,  he  durst   not  thus  have 
moved  me, 

Bru ^Peace,  peace,  you  durst  not  so  havie  tempted  hiin . 

Cku-^I  durst  not  I 

Bru "No. 

Cos, — ^What  I  durst  not  tempt  him? 

i9rtt.— :.For  your  life  you  durst  not. 

Ccu, — ^Do  not  presume  too  much  upon  my  love ; 
I  may  do  that  I  shall  be  sorry  for, 

Bru ^You  have  done  that  you  should  be  sorry  for. 

There's  no  terror,  Oassius,  in  your  threats ; 

For  I  am  arm*d  so  strong  in  honesty, 

That  they  pass  by  me  as  the  idle  wind 

Which  I  respect  not.    I  did  send  to  yon 

For  certain  sums  of  gold,  which  you  denied  me ; 

For  I  can  raise  no  money  by  vile  means: 

— : — = —  I  had  rather  coin  my  heart 

And  drop  my  blood  for  drachmas,  than  to  wring 

From  the  hard  hands  of  peasants^  their  vile  trash» 
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By  any  indireeticm ! .  I  did  send  •  • 

To  you  for  gold  to  pay  my  legtolu ; 

Which  you  denied  me.    Was  that  done  like  Gu^us  ? 

Should  I  have  answered  Ciuus  Cassias  so  ? 

When  Marcus  Brutus  grows  so  oovetous, 

To  lock  such  rascal  counters  from  his  friends. 

Be  ready,  gods !  with  all  your  thunderbolts 

Dash  him  in  pieces. 

Cos, — ^I  denied  you  not. 

Bru ^You  did. 

Cas.^-1  did  not :  he  was  but  a  fool 
That  brought  my  answer  back — ^Brutus  faathriVdmyheart 
A  friend  should  bear  a  fiaend's  infinnities ; 
But  Brutus  makes  mine  greater  than  they  are. 

JBru — I  do  not.    Still  you  praotiae  them  on  me. 

Cos. — You  love  me  not. 

Bru, — I  do  not  like  your  faults. 

Cof.-^A  fideddiy  eye  could  never  see  smiii  &alti. 

Bru, — A  flatterer's  would  not,  though  ihegr  did  appear 
As  huge  as  high  Olympus. 

Cos, — ^Come,  Antony  I  and  youn^  Octavius,  oonie  1 
Revenge  yourselves  alone  on  Cassius : 
For  Cassius  is  a  weary  of  the  woiid*^ 
Hated  by  one  he  loves ;  brav'd  by  his  brother  ; 
Checked  like  a  bondman;  all  his  faults  observed. 
Set  in  a  note-book,  leam*d  and  conn*d  l^  robe. 
To  cast  into  my  teeth.    Oh,  I  oould  weep 
My  spirit  from  mine  eyes  l-^-There  is  my  dagger. 
And  here  my  naked  breast—— ..-within,  a  heart 
Dearer  than  Plutus's  mine,  richer  than  gold : 
If  that  thou  need*st  a  Roman's  take  it  fbrdi : 
I  that  denied  thee  gold,  wiU  give  my  heait. 
Strike  as  thou  didst  at  Csesari  for  I  knoWf 
When  thou  didst  hate  him  wont,  thou  lo'v'Airthim  better 
Than  ever  thou  Wdst  Cassias. 

JPrtfa    flheath  your  dagger. 
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Be  angry  wLen  you  will  it  diall  Lave  scope ; 
Do  what  you  will,  dishonour  shall  be  humour. 
O  Cassius  1  you  are  yoked  with  a  lamb 
That  carries  anger  as  tLe  flint  bears  Are ; 
Which,  much  enforced,  shows  a  hasty  spark, 
And  straight  is  cold  again. 

CcLS Hath  Cassius  liv'd 

To  be  but  mirth  and  laughter  to  his  Brutus, 
When  grief  and  blood  ill-temper'd  vexeth  him  P 

J3rtt. — ^When  I  spoke  that,  I  was  ill-temper'd  too. 

Cb5.-^Do  you  conifess  so  much  ?    Give  me  your  hand. 

Bru. — And  my  heart  too.  [^mJroctiig. 

Cai,^Jd  Brutus ! 

Bru, — What's  the  matter  ? 

Cos Have  you  not  love  enough  to  bear  with  me, 

When  that  rash  humour  which  my  mother  gave  me, 
Makes  me  forgetful  ? 

Bru Yes,  Cassius ;  and,  from  henceforth. 

When  you  are  over-earnest  with  your  Brutus, 
He'll  think  your  mother  chides,  and  leave  you  so. 


VI GLOUCESTBB'S  SPEECiEE  TO  THE  MOBUBS. 

Bbave  Peers  of  England,  pillars  of  the  state, 
To  you  Duke  Humphrey  must  unload  his  grief. 
Your  grief,  the  common  grief  of  all  the  land. 
What  1  did  my  brother  Henry  spend  his  youth, 
His  valour,  coin,  and  people  in  the  wars  ? 
Did  he  so  often  lodge  in  open  field. 
In  winter's  cold,  and  summer's  parching  heat, 
To  conquer  France,  his  true  inheritance? 
And  did  my  brother  Bedford  toil  his  wits. 
To  keep  by  policy  what  Henry  got  ? 
Have  you  yourselves,  Somerset,  Buckingham, 
Brave  York,  and  Salisbury,  victorious  Warwick^ 
Beceiv'd  deep  scars  in  France  and  Normandy? 
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Or  liatli  mine  uncle  Bea^ort  and  mysdC 

With  all  the  leanied  council  of  the  realm. 

Studied  80  long,  sat  in  the  coundl-hoafle 

Eaiij-  and  late,  debating  to  and  fro. 

How  France  and  Frenchmen  might  be  kept  in  awe? 

And  was  his  Highness  in  his  infancy 

Crowned  in  Paris,  in  despite  of  foes  ? 

And  shall  these  labours  and  these  honours  die? 

Shall  Henry's  conquest,  Bedford's  Yi^lance, 

Your  deeds  of  war,  and  all  our  counsel,  die  ? 

O  Peers  of  England  I  shameful  is  this  league. 

Fatal  this  marriage,  cancelling  your  fame. 

Blotting  your  names  from  books  of  memory, 

Bazing  the  characters  of  your  renown. 

Defacing  monuments  of  conquer'd  France,  . 

Undoing  all,  as  all  had  never  been  I 


Vn. — ^HENRT  Y.  AND  I«OBD  CHIEF  JUSTICE 

Ch.  Just, — ^I  am  assur'd,  if  I  be  measur'd  rightly. 
Your  majesty  has  no  just  cause  to  hate  me. 

P.  Henry, — No  I 
How  might  a  prince  of  my  great  hopes  forget 
So  great  indignities  you  laid  upon  me  ? 
What  I  rate,  rebuke,  and  roughly  send  to  prison 
Th'  immediate  heir  of  England  I  was  this  easy? 
May  this  be  wash'd  in  Lethe  and  forgotten  ? 

Ch  JuaU'-SL  then  did  use  the  person  of  your  father; 
The  image  of  his  pow'r  lay  then  in  me : 
And  in  th'  administration  of  his  law. 
While  I  was  busy  for  the  Commonwealth, 
Your  Highness  pleased  to  forget  my  place. 
The  majesty  and  pow'r  of  law  and  justice, 
The  image  of  the  king  whom  I  presented. 
And  struck  me  in  my  very  seat  of  judgment ; 
Whereon,  as  an  offender  to  your  father, 
I  gave  bold  way  to  my  authority, 
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And  did  commit  you.    If  the  deed  were  ill. 

Be  you  contented,  wearing  now  the  garland, 

To  have  a  son  set  your  decrees  at  nought ; 

To  pluck  down  justice  from  your  awful  bench ; 

To  trip  the  course  of  law,  and  blunt  the  sword 

That  guards  the  peace  and  safety  of  your  person : 

Nay  more,  to  spurn  at  your  most  royal  image. 

And  mock  your  workings  in  a  second  body. 

Question  your  royal  thoughts,  make  the  case  yours  ; 

Be  now  the  father,  and  propose  a  son ; 

Hear  your  own  dignity  so  much  profiui'd ; 

See  your  most  dreadful  laws  so  loosely  slighted ; 

Behold  yourself  so  by  a  son  disdain'd ; 

And  then  imagine  me  taking  your  part. 

And  in  your  pow*r  so  silencing  your  son. 

Ailer  this  cold  consid*rance  sentence  me ; 

And,  as  you  are  a  king,  speak  in  your  state, 

AVbat  I  have  done  that  misbecame  my  place. 

My  person,  or  my  liege's  sov'reignty. 

P.  Henry You  are  right,  Justice,  and  you  weigh  this  well ; 

Therefore  still  bear  the  balance  and  the  sword: 
And  I  do  wish  your  honours  may  increase, 
Till  you  do  live  to  see  a  son  of  mine 
Offend  you,  and  obey  you,  as  I  did : 
So  shall  I  live  to  speak  my  father's  words: 
<*  Happy  am  I,  that  have  a  man  so  bold 
That  dares  do  justice  on  my  proper  son ; 
And  no  less  happy,  having  such  a  son. 
That  would  deliver  up  his  greatness  so. 

Into  the  hand  of  justice" ^You  committed  me ; 

For  which  I  do  commit  into  your  hand 

Th'  unstain'd  sword  that  you  have  us'tl  to  bear ; 

With  this  remembrance,  that  you  use  the  same 

With  a  like  bold,  just,  and  impartial  s|^t, 

As  you  have  done  'gainst  me.    There  is  my  hand. 

You  shall  be  as  a  father  to  my  youth : 

2  p 
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My  Toice  sludl  wnmd  as  you  do  prompt  miiift  ear 
And  I  will  atoop  and  homble  my  intents 
To  your  well^praetis'd,  wise  direetioi^ 


Yin ^ROMEo's  BESCRXPnoir  or  ak  apothxcabt. 

0  BascHiEF,  thou  art  swifl 

To  enter  in  tlie  thoughts  of  desperate  men  I 

1  do  remember  an  apothecary, 

And  hereabouts  he  dwells,  whom  late  I  noted 
In  tatter*d  weeds,  with  overwhelming  brows. 
Culling  of  simples ;  meagre  were  his  looks, 
Sharp  misery  had  worn  him  to  the  bones: 
And  in  his  needy  shop  a  tortoise  hnng, 
An  alligator  stuffed,  and  other  skins 
Of  ill-shaped  fishes  ;  and  about  his  shelvesi 
A  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes. 
Green  earthen  pots,  bladders,  and  musty  seeds^, 
Bemnants  of  packthread,  and  old  cakes  of  roses, 
"Were  thinly  scattered  to  make  up  a  show. 
Noting  this  penury,  to  myself  X  said, 
An*  if  a  man  did  need  a  poison  now, 
Whose  sale  is  present  death  in  Mantua, 
Here  lives  a  caitiff  wretch  would  sell  it  him. 
Oh,  this  same  thought  did  but  forerun  my  i)eed  ; 
And  this  same  needy  man  must  sell  it  me. 
As  I  remember,  this  should  be  the  housQ : 
Being  holiday,  the  beggar*s  shop  is  shut. 


IX ^THE  WORLD  COMPARED  TQ  4  8TAa9« 

All  the  world*s  a  stagQs 
And  all.  the  men  and  women,  merely  pIi^]i!eB&;. 
They  hav,e  their  exits  md  their  90^j!mQt$a 
And  one  man,  in  his  time,  pl^ys  Tomj  pwti^ 
His  acts  bfting  seven  ages — .At,fini|},.the  «n*4anr. 
Mewling  and  pukbg  in  the  n«r%e.*«  ^xm* 
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And,  theDk  tibe  wliiiubg  school-bot,  TdtJi  his  satdiel. 

And  shining  morning  face,  creeping,  like  snail. 

Unwillingly  to  school — And,  then,  the  U)YWt^ 

Sighing  like  furnace ;  with  a  woeful  ballad. 

Made  to  his  mistress'  c^ebraw.~..Tlien»  the  soldibe; 

Full  of  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  ike  paid; 

Jealous  in  honour ;  sudden  and  quick  fin  quarrel  3 

Seeking  the  bubble  reputalioii 

Even  in  the  cannon's  iaeuth.-«-AAd  thea  ike  jtohcb; 

In  fair  round  belly,  with  good  oapon  lin'd; 

With  eyes  severe,  and  beard  of  formal  cut; 

Pull  of  wise  saws  ead  modem  instanoes : 

And  so  he  plays  his  ^ar^,-^The  flULth  a^  shifts; 

Into  the  lean  and  slipper'd  FAHTAi^oosf ; 

With  spectacles  on  nose,  and  pcMieh  on  side ; 

His  youthful  hose,  well  sav'd,  a  world  too  wide 

For  his  shrunk  shanks ;  and  his  big  manljr  voices 

Turning  again  towards  childish  treble,  pipes 

And  whisUes  in  his  soiuad. — Last  scene  of  aSl, 

That  ends  this  strange  eventful  history. 

Is  8BCoiii>  GHixDiSHHSSS,  and  mere  obtivion : 

Sans  teeth,  saas  eyes,  sans  tasted  sans  eyery  tiung. 


X. — ORLANDO  AND  ADAM. 

OrZofi.— Who's  there  ? 

Adam. — ^What,  my  young  master )  Oh«  my  g^tle  maaleK  I 
Oh,  my  sw«et  master  I  Oh,  you  memory 
Of  old  Sir  Rowland  I    Why,  what  makes  you  here  ? 
Wby  are  you  virtuous  ?  why  do  people  love  you  ? 
And  wherefore  are  you  gentle,  strong,  and  valiiult  ? 
Why  would  you  be  so  fond  to  overeone 
The  bony  prizer  of  the  hum^fous  Puke?  ' 
Your  praise  is  come  too  quickly  hotrm  faeft>re  yo*. 
Know  you  not,  masti^i  to  some  kind  of  men 
Their  graces  serve  them  but  as  enemies? 

2v2 
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Ko  more  do  jovm :  your  virtaes,  gentle  master. 
Are  sanctified  and  holy  traitors  to  you. 
Oh,  what  a  world  is  this,  when  what  is  coaufy 
Envenoms  him  that  bears  it ! 

Orlim, — ^Why,  what's  the  matter? 

Adam, — Oh,  nnhappy  youth. 
Gome  not  within  these  doors ;  within  thk  roof 
The  enemy  of  all  your  graces  lives : 
Your  brother  (no ;  no  brother ;  yet  the  son ; 
Yet  not  the  son ;  I  will  not  call  him  son. 
Of  him  I  was  about  to  call  his  father) 
Hath  heard  your  praises,  and  thb  night  he  means 
To  bum  the  lodging  where  you  used  to  lie. 
And  you  within  it ;  if  he  fail  of  that, 
He  will  have  other  means  to  cut  you  off. 
I  overheard  him  and  his  practices : 
This  is  no  place,  this  house  is  but  a  butchery ; 
Abhor  it,  fear  it,  do  not  enter  it. 

Orion, — ^Why,  whither,  Adam,  wouldstihou  have  me  go? 

Adam, — ^No  matter  whither,  so  you  come  not  here. 

Orion. — ^What,  wouldst  thou  have  me  go  and  beg  my  food? 
Or  with  a  base  and  boist'rous  sword  enforce 
A  thievish  living  on  the  common  road  ? 
This  must  I  do,  or  know  not  what  to  do : 
Yet  this  I  will  not  do,  do  how  I  can ; 
I  rather  will  subject  me  to  the  malice 
Of  a  diverted  blood  and  bloody  brother. 

Adorn. — But  do  not  so;  I  have  five  hundred  crowns. 
The  thrifty  hire  I  saVd  under  your  father, 
Which  I  did  store  to  be  my  foster-nurse. 
When  service  should  in  my  old  limbs  lie  lame, 
And  unregarded  age  in  comers  thrown : 
Take  that ;  and  He  that  doth  the  ravens  feed. 
Yea,  providently  caters  for  the  sparrow. 
Be  comfort  to  my  age  1    Here  is  the  gold ; 
All  this  I  give  you,  let  me  be  your  servant  t 
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Though  I  look  old,  yet  I  am  strong  and  lusty ; 
3For  in  my  youth  I  never  did  apply 
Hot  and  rebellious  liquors  in  my  blood; 
N<xc  did  I  'with  unbashful  forehead  woo 
The  means  of  weakness  and  debility ; 
Therefore  my  age  is  as  a  lusty  winter, 
Frosty,  but  kindly ;  let  me  go  with  you ; 
I'll  do  the  service  of  a  younger  man 
In  all  your  business  and  necessities. 

Orion — 0 1  good  old  man,  how  wdl  in  thee  appears 
The  constant  service  of  the  antique  world, 
When  service  sweat  for  duty,  not  for  meed  I 
Thou  art  not  for  the  fashion  of  these  times, 
Where  none  will  sweat,  but  for  promotion ; 
And,  having  that,  do  choke  their  service  up 
Ev'n  with  the  having :  'tis  not  so  with  thee ; 
But,  poor  old  man,  thou  prun*st  a  rotten  tree, 
That  cannot  so  much  as  a  blossom  yield 
In  lieu  of  aU  thy  puns  and  husbandry. 
But  come  thy  ways,  we'll  go  along  together. 
And  ere  we  have  thy  youthful  wages  spent. 
We'll  light  upon  some  settled  low  content. 

Adam — Master,  go  on  and  I  will  follow  thee 
To  the  last  gasp  with  truth  and  loyalty. 

XI. — ^BICHMOHD  ENCOUBAGma  HIS  S0LDIBB8. 

Thus  far  into  the  bowels  of  the  land 
Have  we  marched  on  without  impediment* 
Bichard,  the  bloody  and  devouring  boar^i 
Whose  ravenous  appetite  has  spoiled  your  fields. 
Laid  this  rich  country  waste,  and  rudely  cropped 
Its  ripened  hopes  of  fair  posterity. 
Is  now  even  in  the  centre  of  the  isle. 
Thrice  is  he  armed  who  hath  his  quarrel  just ; 

>  In  allnaioii  to  the  bftdge  of  Richard,  which  was  a  nlrer  Boar, 
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T 

And  he  but  mked,  tlioogb  lodnd  op  m  sted^ 

Whose  conacience  with  kjustiee  ig  cormptedt 

The  rery  we^^  of  BiehardTs  gidlt  flhill  cmah 

Then,  let  ns  on,  my  fiiends,  and  holdljr  face  him ! 

In  peace,  there's  nothing  so  beeoines  a  man 

As  mild  behsTioor  and  hnmanitjr; 

Bot,  when  the  blast  of  war  blows  in  onr  ears, 

liCt  US  be  tigers  in  onr  fierce  deportment : 

For  me,  the  ransom  of  mj  bold  attempt 

Shall  be — tibis  body  on  the  esartii*s  cold  fiu»  ; 

But,  if  we  thrive,  the  glory  crf'the  action 

The  meanest  soldier  here  shall  share  his  part  of 

Advance  joor  standards,  draw  yonr  wiBing  swor^ 

Sound  drums  and  trumpets  bc^dly  and  cheerfiilly ; 

The  word's—*'  St.  Geoige,  Ridunond,  and  Tictofrj  r 


PROMISCUOUS  PIECES. 

I. — ^HOTSPUB  BBABIHO  A   liETTBB. 

"  But,  for  mine  own  part,  my  lord,  I  could  be  well  contented 
to  be  there,  in  respect  of  the  love  I  bear  your  house.**  He 
could  be  contented  to  be  there !  Why  is  he  not,  then  ?  "In 
respect  of  the  love  he  bears  our  house."  He  shows  in  this, 
he  loves  his  own  bam  better  than  he  loves  onr  house !  Let 
me  see  some  more.  "  The  purpose  you  undertake  is  dange- 
rous." Why,  that's  certain,  'tis  dangerous  to  take  a  cold,  to 
sleep,  to  drink;  but  I  tell  yon,  my  lord  fbd,  out  of  this  nettle, 
danger,  we  pluck  this  flower,  safety.  "  The  -ptapo&e  you 
undertake  is  dangerous;  the  friends  you  have  named,  un- 
certain; the  time  itself,  unsorted;  and  your  whole  plot  too 
li^^t,  for  the  counterpoise  of  so  great  an  opposition.*'  Say 
you  so,  say  you  so  ?  I  say  unto  yon  again,  yon  sore  a  idnl- 
low  cowardly  hind,  and  you  lie.  What  a  lackbrain  is  iMs ! 
Our  plot  is  a  good  plot  as  ever  was  laid ;  our  fHends  true 
and  constant ;  a  good  plot,  good  fHends,  and  full  of  expecta- 
tion J  an  excellent  plot,  very  good  friends.    What  a  ^osty- 
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spirited  rogue  this  is !  Why,  my  Lord  of  York  eouunends 
the  plot,  and  the  general  course  of  the  action*  By  this  hand^ 
if  I  were  now  by  this  rascal,  I  coold  brain  him  with  his  lady*t 
fkn.  Is  there  not  my  father,  my  tinele,  and  myself?  Lord 
£dmand  Mortimer,  my  Lord  oi  York,  and  Owen  Glendower  ? 
Is  there  not,  besides,  the  Douglas  ?  Have  I  not  all  their 
letters  to  meet  me  in  arms  by  the  ninth  of  next  month  ?  and 
are  there  not  some  of  them  set  forward  ah^ady  ?  What  a 
pagan  rascal  is  this  ?  an  infidel  I — Ha !  you  shall  see  now^# 
tn  v&ey  sincerity  of  fear  and  cold  heart,  Witt  he  to  the  King> 
and  lay  open  all  our  proceedings.  Oh  1 1  ooald  divide  myself 
and  go  to  buffets,  for  moving  such  a  dish  of  skim-'milk  with 
so  honourable  an  action.  Hang  hun !  let  him  tell  ihe  KzHg. 
We  are  prepared,  I  will  set  forward  to-nigbt. 


n. — OK  CBITICISM. 

Amb  how  did  Garrick  speak  Hie  soliloquy  last  night  ?  Oh» 
against  all  rule,  my  lord — most  ungrammatically  I  Betwixt 
the  substantive  and  the  adjective,  which  should  agree  together 
in  number,  case,  and  gender,  he  made  a  breach  thus stop- 
ping as  if  the  point  wanted  settling ;  and  betwixt  the  nomi- 
native case,  which  your  lordship  knows  shocdd  govern  the 
verb,  he  suspended  his  voice  in  the  epilogue  a  dozen  timeai 
thffee  seconds  and  three-fifths,  by  a  stop-watdi*  my  kr4 
^aeh  time.    Adnurabte  grammarian  I 

But  in  suspending  his  voice,  was  the  sense  suspended  like* 
wise  ?  did  no  expression  of  attitude  or  coxutenonoe  fill  up 
the  ehasni  ?  Was  the  eye  silent  ?  Did  you  narrowly  look  ?  I 
locked  only  at  the  stop-watch,  my  lord.   Excellent  obserrer ! 

And  what  of  this  new  book  the  whole  world  makes  sneh  k 
rout  about?  Oh,  'tis  out  of  all  plumb,  my  lord — qfuHe  am 
irregular  thing ;  not  one  of  the  an^es  at  the  four  comen 
was  a  ri^t  angle.  I  had  my  rule  and  eompasses,  &c.,  my 
lord,  in  my  pocket.    Excellent  otitic  I 

And  for  the  epic  poem  your  lordship  bid  me  look  at ;  upon 
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taking  the  length,  breadth,  height,  and  depth  of  it,  and  trying 
them  at  home  upon  an  exact  scale  of  Bossu's,  'tis  out,  mj 
lord,  im  every  one  of  its  dimensions.    Admirable  connoisseur  I 

And  did  you  st^  in,  to  look  at  the  grand  picture  in  your 
way  back?  Tis  a  melancholy  daub  I  my  lord;  not  one 
principle  of  the  pyramid  in  any  one  group  1  and  what  a  price ! 
for  there  is  nothing  of  the  colouring  of  Titian,  the  expression 
of  Bubens,  the  grace  of  Raphael,  the  purity  of  Dominichino, 
•the  corregiescity  of  Corregio,  the  learning  of  the  Poussins, 
the  airs  of  Guido,  the  taste  of  the  Carrachis,  or  the  grand 
contour  of  Angelo. 

Grant  me  patience,  just  heaven  I  Of  all  the  cants  which 
are  canted  in  this  canting  world — ^though  the  cant  of  hypo- 
crisy may  be  the  worst,  the  cant  of  criticism  is  the  most 
tormenting  I 

I  would  go  fifty  miles  on  foot  to  kiss  the  hand  of  tbat  man, 
whose  generous  heart  will  give  up  the  reins  of  his  imagina- 
tion into  his  author's  handed,  be  pleased  he  knows  not  why, 
and  cares  not  wherefore. 


in. — ^LIBEBTT  AND  SLATEBT. 


Disguise  thyself  as  thou  wilt^  still,  Skvery  t  still  thou  art  a 
bitter  draught ;  and  though  thousands  in  all  ages  have  been 
made  to  drink  of  thee,  thou  art  no  less  bitter  on  that  account. 
It  is  thou.  Liberty  1  thrice  sweet  and  gracious  goddess,  wbom 
all  in  public  or  in  private  worship,  whose  taste  is  grateful 

and  ever  will  be  so,  till  Nature  herself  shall  change No 

tint  of  words  can  spot  thy  snowy  mantle,  or  chemic  power 
turn  thy  sceptre  into  iron  ■  with  thee  to  smile  upon  him  as 
he  eats  his  crust  the  swain  is  happier  than  his  monarch,  from 
whose  court  thou  art  exiled.  Gracious  Heaven  I  grant  me 
but  health,  thou  great  Bestower  of  it,  and  give  me  but  this 
fair  goddess  as  my  companion;  and  shower  down  thy 
mitres,  if  it  seems  good  unto  thy  divine  providence,  upon 
those  heads  which  are  aching  for  them. 
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Pursuing  these  ideas,  I  sat  down  close  by  my  table,  and 
i<)aning  my  head  upon  my  Land,  I  began  to  figure  to  myself 
the  miseries  of  confinement.  I  was  in  a  right  frame  for  it, 
and  so  I  gare  full  scope  to  my  imaginatipn. 

I  was  going  to  be^n  with  the  millions  of  my  fellow- 
creatures  bom  to  no  inheritance  but  slavery ;  but  finding, 
however  affecting  the  picture  was,  that  I  could  not  bring  it 
near  me,  and  that  the  multitude  of  sad  groups  in  it  did  but 
distract  me t 

I  took  a  single  captive,  and  having  first  shut  him  up  in 
bis  dxmgeon,  I  then  looked  through  the  twilight  of  his  grated 
door  to  take  his  picture. 

I  beheld  his  body  half  wasted  away  with  long  expectation 
and  confinement,  and  felt  what  kind  of  sickness  of  the  heart 
it  was  which  arises  from  hope  deferred.  Upon  looking 
nearer  I  saw  him  pale  and  feverish:  in  thirty  years  the 
western  breeze  had  not  once  fanned  his  blood — ^he  had  seen  no 
sun,  no  moon,  in  all  that  time — ^nor  had  the  voice  of  friend 
or  kinsman  breathed  throuirh  his  lattice.     His  children ^ 


But  here  my  heart  began  to  bleed — and  I  was  forced  to 
go  on  with  another  part  of  the  portrait. 

He  was  sitting  upon  the  ground  upon  a  little  straw,  in  the 
farthest  comer  of  his  dungeon,  which  was  alternately  his 
chair  and  bed ;  a  little  calendar  of  small  sticks  was  laid  at 
the  head,  notched  all  over  with  the  dismal  days  and  nights 
he  had  passed  there — he  had  one  of  those  little  sticks  in  his 
hand,  and  with  a  rusty  nail  he  was  etching  another  day  of 
misery  to  add  to  the  heap.  As  I  darkened  the  little  light 
he  had,  he  lifled  up  a  hopeless  eye  towards  the  door,  then 
cast  it  down — shook  his  head,  and  went  on  with  his  work  of 
afiiiction.  I  heard  his  chains  upon  his  legs  as  he  turned  his 
body  to  lay  his  little  stick  upon  the  bundle — He  gave  a  deep 
sigh — I  saw  the  iron  enter  into  his  soul — I  burst  into  tears — 
I  could  not  sustain  the  picture  of  confinement  which  my 
fancy  had  drawn. 
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IV. — SURKE^S  EUIiOGnTM  ON  HOWARD.. 

I CAHNOT  name  this  gentleman  wkhont  renuoking  ihM 
labours  and  writings  have  done  much  to  ofien  the  eyes  and 
hearts  of  mankind.  He  has  visited  all  Europe,— not  to 
survey  the  svmptaousBeas  of  palaces,  or  the  stateliiiess  9i 
temples ;  not  to  make  accurate  measurements  of  the  remains 
of  aadeat  grandeur  $  or  to  form  a  scale  of  the  curiosity  of 
vnodem  art;  not  to  collect  medals,  or  collate  manuscripts^ 
but^to  dive  into  the  depths  of  dungeons ;  to  plunge  into  the 
infections  of  hospitals ;  to  survey  the  mansions  of  sorrow  and 
pain ;  to  take  the  gauge  and  dimensions  of  misery,  depres- 
uon,  and  contempt ;  to  remember  the  forgotten,  to  attend 
to  the  neglected,  to  visit  the  forsaken,  and  to  compare  and 
collate  the  distresses  of  all  men  in  all  countries.  His  plan  is 
original ;  and  it  is  as  fiill  of  genius  as  it  is  of  humanity.  It 
was  a  voyage  of  discovery ,  a  circumnavigation  of  chari^. 
Already  the  benefit  of  his  labour  is  felt  more  or  less  in  everj 
country :  I  hope  he  will  anticipate  his  final  reward*  by  seeing 
all  its  effects  fiilly  realized  in  his  own.  He  will  receive,  not 
by  retail,  but  in  gross,  the  reward  of  those  who-  visit  the 
prisoner;  and  he  has  so  forestalled  and  monc^olized  this 
branch  of  charity,  that  there  will  be,  I  trust,  little  room  te 
merit  bv  such  acts  of  benevolence  hereafter. 


>i-^**MM*i 


y. — HENBT  THB  FOITBTH*8  80I.IX,OQUr  ON  ^LtOBt, 

How  many  thousands  of  my  poorest  sul^ects 
Are  at  this  hour  asleep  I    0  gentle  Sleep  I 
Nature's  soft  nurse  I  how  have  I  firighted  thee. 
That  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  my  eyelids  down 
And  steep  my  senses  in  forgetfulness  ? 
Why  rather»  Sleep,  liest  thou  in  smoky  cribs. 
Upon  uneasy  pallets  stretdung  thee, 
And  hush'd  with  buzzing  night-flies  to  thy  slumber, 
Than  in  the  perfum'd  chambers  of  the  great, 
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Under  the  canopies  of  cosdj  state^ 

And  lull'd  with  sounds  of  sweetest  melody  ? 

O  thou  dnll  god  I  why  liest  thon  with  the  vile 

In  loathsome  beds,  and  leaVst  the  kingty  eottch, 

A  watch-case  or  a  common  kram  beH? 

Wilt  thou,  upon  the  high  and  giddy  mast, 

Seal  up  the  sfaip-boy*8  eyes,  and  rock  his  brains 

In  cradle  of  the  rude  imperious  surge ; 

And,  in  the  yisitation  of  the  winds, 

Who  take  the  ruffian  billows  by  the  tofs 

Curling  their  monstrous  heads,  and  hanging  them 

With  deafening  clamours  in  the  slippexy  fihrouds, 

That»  with  the  hurly,  Death  itself  awaJras  ? 

Canst  thou,  0  partial  Sleep  I  give  thy  repose 

To  the  wet  sea-boy  in  an  hour  so  rode? 

And,  in  the  caktiest  and  the  stillest  night) 

With  all  api^lianoes  and  means  to  boot. 

Deny  it  to  a  king  ?    Then,  happy  lowly  ck)wn  I— 

Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown. 


yi ON  XJfE  AND  DEATH. 

Duke. — ^ReascA  thus  with  life, — 

If  I  do  lose  thee,  I  do  lose  a  thing 

That  none  but  fools  would  keep :  a  breath  thou  art, 

(Servile  to  all  the  skiey  influences,) 

That  do  this  habitation,  where  thou  keep'st. 

Hourly  afflict :  merely  thou  art  death's  fool ; 

For  him  thou  labourist  by  thy  flight  to  shun, 

And  yet  run'st  toward  him  still.    Thou  art  not  noble ; 

For  all  the  aooommodationsk  that  thou  bear' st, 

Are  nursed  by  baseness :  thou'ri  by  no  means  valiant ; 

For  thou  dost  fear  the  sofl;  and  tender  fork 

Of  a  poor  worm.    Jhy  best  of  rest  is  sleep. 

And  that  thou  oft  provok'st ;  yet  grossly  fear^st 

Thy  death,  which  is  no  mote.    Thou'rt  not  thyself; 
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For  thou  exiflt'st  on  many  a  thousand  grains, 

That  issue  out  of  dust.    Happy  thou  art  not ; 

For  what  thou  hast  not,  still  thou  striv'st  to  get, 

And  what  thou  hast,  forget'st.    Thou  art  not  certain ; 

For  thy  complexion  shifts  to  strange  effects, 

Afler  the  moon.    If  thou  art  rich  tiiou'rt  poor ; 

For  like  an  ass,  whose  back  with  ingots  bows. 

Thou  bear'st  thy  heavy  riches  but  a  journey ; 

And  death  unloads  thee.    Friend  thou  hast  none  ; 

For  thy  own  bowels,  which  do  call  thee  sire ; 

The  mere  effusion  of  thy  proper  loins. 

Do  curse  the  gout,  serpigo,  and  the  rheum. 

For  ending  thee  no  sooner.  Thou  hast  nor  youth  nor  age. 

But  as  it  were  an  after  dinner's  sleep, 

Dreaming  on  both :  for  all  thy  blessed  youth 

Becomes  as  aged,  and  doth  beg  the  alms 

Of  palsied  eld ;  and  when  thou'rt  old  and  rich, 

Thou  hast  neither  heat,  affection,  limb,  nor  beauty, 

To  make  thy  riches  pleasant.    What's  yet  in  this, 

That  bears  the  name  of  life  f  Yet  in  this  life 

Lie  hid  more  thousand  deaths ;  yet  death  we  fear. 

That  makes  these  odds  all  even. 

Isabella, — Oh,  I  do  fear  thee,  Claudio ;  and  I  quake. 
Lest  thou  a  feverous  life  shouldst  entertain, 
And  six  or  seven  winters  more  respect 
Than  a  perpetual  honour.    Dar'st  tbou  die? 
The  sense  of  death  is  most  in  apprehension ; 
And  the  poor  beetle,  that  we  tread  upon, 
Li  corporal  sufferance  finds  a  pang  as  great, 
As  when  a  giant  dies. 

Claud. — ^Ay,  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where ; 
To  lie  in  cold  obstruction,  and  to  rot: 
This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 
A  kneaded  clod ;  and  the  delighted  spirit 
To  bathe  in  fiery  floods,  or  to  reside 
In  thrilling  regions  of  thick-ribbed  ice ; 
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To  be  imprisoned  in  the  viewless  winds. 
And  blown  with  restless  vic^ence  round  about 
The  pendent  world :  or  to  be  worse  than  worst 
Of  those,  that  lawless  and  uncertain  thoughts 
Imagine  howling !  'tis  too  horrible  I 
The  weariest  and  most  loathed  worldly  life, 
That,  age,  ache,  penury,  and  imprisonment. 
Can  lay  on  nature,  is  a  paradise 
To  what  we  fear  of  death. 


YU. — MABIE  AirroIlfBTTB. 

It  is  now  sixteen  or  seventeen  yean  since  I  saw  the  Queen 
of  France,  then  the  dauphiness,  at  Versailles ;  and  surely 
never  lighted  on  this  orb,  which  she  hardly  seemed  to  touch, 
a  more  delightful  vision.  I  saw  her  just  above  the  horizon, 
decorating  and  cheering  the  elevated  sphere,  she  just  began 
to  move  in, — glittering  like  the  morning-star,  full  of  life, 
and  splendour,  and  joy.  Oh  I  what  a  revolution  I  and  what 
a  heart  must  I  have,  to  contemplate  without  emotion  that 
elevation  and  that  fall  1  Little  did  I  dream  when  she  added 
titles  of  veneration  to  those  of  enthusiastic,  distant,  respect- 
ful love,  that  she  should  ever  be  obliged  to  carry  the  sharp 
antidote  against  disgrace  concealed  in  that  bosom ;  little  did 
I  dream  that  I  should  have  lived  to  see  such  disasters  fallen 
upon  her  in  a  nation  of  gallant  men,  in  a  nation  of  men  of 
honour  and  of  cavaliers.  I  thought  ten  thousand  swords 
must  have  leaped  from  their  scabbards  to  avenge  even  a 
look  that  threatened  her  with  insult.  But  the  age  of 
chivalry  is  gone.  That  of  sophisters,  economists,  and  cal* 
cidators  has  succeeded ;  and  the  glory  of  Europe  is  extin^ 
gnished  for  ever.  Never,  never  more  shall  we  behold  that 
generous  loyalty  to  rank  and  sex,  that  proud  submission^ 
that  dignified  obedience,  that  subordination  of  the  heart, 
which  kept  alive,  even  in  servitude  itself,  the  spirit  of  an 
malted  freedom*    The  unbought  grace  of  life,  the  cheap 
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defence  of  n^Uonsj^  the  nnxte  of  inanly  aentuwent  and  heroic 
enterpri9e  U  gone  I  It  is  gone,  tluvt  fwiMsiii^Ut^r  of  principle, 
that  chastity  of  hoBOtw,  which  leilt  a  fltoin  like  a  wound, 
which  liMpire<)  09iirag»  whibt  it  nutigaifd  ferocity,  which 
ennobled  whatever  lit  touc^ted,  atid  under  whu^  Tice  itself 
lost  half  its  ei4L  hy  M9^  aU  its  grossn^s. 


■**■ 


Vin UyiNO  TO  0!TE*8  SBW. 

What  I  mean  by  living  to  one's  self  is,  living  in  the  world, 
as  in  it,  not  of  it  ^  it  is  as  if  no  one  knew  there  was  such  a 
person,  and  you  wished  no  one  to  know  it :  it  is  to  be  a  silent 
spectator  of  the  mighty  scene  o£  thiJDgs»  »ot  an  object  of 
attention  or  curioftity  in  it ;  to  take  a  ihow^fiil,  aaoons 
interest  in  what  is  passing  in  the  world,  bnt  ii0t  to  feisl  ^ 
subtest  inicliafltiion  to  make  or  meddle  with  it.  It  vk  sock 
a  li^  as  a  pure  spirit  niight  be  so^pposed  to  lead».  and 
8Qc)i  m  interest  as  it  wight  teke  in  the  affair»  of  meai--^ 
cdm>  contemplative)  pa^ve,  distant,  touched  with  pity 
f^r  their  sorrows,  smiling  at  their  follies  without  bitteKv 
Hess,  sharing  their  affections,  but  not  troabled  by: their 
pia8sio9S,  not  seeking  their  notiee,  nor  once  dreamed  of  by 
ihem»  He  who  lives  wisely  to  himself  sad  to  his  own  h^sat, 
\Q6k».  at  iW  busy  worid  through  the  loopholes  of  retreat; 
tmd  does  not  want  to  miagle  in  the  firay.  "  He  hewn  the 
tumult  a&d  is  still."  He  is  not  able  to  mend  it,  nor  wilhiig 
Id  mar  it^  He  sees  eoough  in  the  universe  to  interest  hin^ 
without  putting  himself  forward  to  tvy  what  he  can  do  te  fix 
the  eyes  of  the  universe  upon  hinu  Vhin  the  attempt!  He 
igeads  the  clouds^  he  looks  Bt  the  stan^  he  wMdies  ihecetum 
of  the  aea^ons,  the  fatting  leaves  of  autumn,  the  perfumed 
breath  of  sprmg,.  starts  with  delight  at  the  note  of  a  thradi 
in  a  eopse  near  him,  sits  by  the  fire,  listois  to  the  moaio^ 
of  the  wind,  pores  upon  a  book,  or  discourses  tha  fiveaiag 
hours  away,  or  melts  down  hours  to  minutes  in  pliinimn| 
tfaoi^ht.    AH  this  whale  he  is  tak»B  up  with  other  thlfeigiit 
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foigetting  himself.  He  relishes  an  anihor^s  stjle,  without 
thinking  of  turmsg  author.  He  is  fond  of  hx^ing  at  a  print 
from  an  old  pjcture  in  the  room,  without  teasing  himself  to 
copy  it.  He  does  not  fret  himself  to  death  with  trying  to 
be  what  he  is  not,  or  to  do  what  he  cannot.  He  hardly 
knows  what  he  is  capable  oi^  aud  is  not  in  the  least  con- 
cerned, whether  he  shall  ever  make  ^  figure  in  the  world. 
He  looks  out  of  himself  at  the  wide  extended  prospect  of 
nature*  and  takes  an  interest  beyond  his  narrow  pretensions 
in  general  humanity.  He  is  free  as  air,  and  independent  as 
the  wind.  Woe  be  to  him  when  he  first  begins  to  think 
what  others  say  of  him.  While  a  man  is  contented  with 
himself  and  his  own  resoiirces,  all  is  welL  When  he  under- 
takes to  play  a  part  on  the  sta^e,  and  to  persuade  the  world 
to  think  more  about  him  than  they  do  about  themselTes,  he 
is  got  into  a  track  where  he  will  find  nothing;  but  briers  and 
thorns,  vexation  and  disappointment. 


I3L. — MEBCT. 

Tmi  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strain'd ; 

It  droppeth,  as  the  gentle  rain  ixom  heaT*n 

Upon  the  place  beneath.    It  is  twice  blessed; 

It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes. 

'Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest;  it  becomcis 

The  throned  monaxch  better  than  his  aroym  t 

His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  temporal  pow'r^ 

The  attribute  to  awe,  and  mtgesty, 

Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  feajr  of  kings; 

But  mercy  is  above  this  sceptred  sway. 

It  is  enthroned  in  the  hea^  of  kings,;^ 

It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself; 

And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God's^ 

When  mercy  seasons  justice.-r^We  do  pray  for  mercy; 

And  that  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  all 

To  render  the  deeds  of  mercy. 
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X. — ^DBSCBIFTION  07  QUBBN  MAB. 

Oh,  then  I  see  Qaeen  Mab  hath  been  with  you. 

She  is  the  fairies'  midwife ;  and  she  comes 

In  shape  no  bigger  than  an  agate-stone 

On  the  fore-finger  of  an  alderman, 

l>rawn  by  a  team  of  little  atomies. 

Athwart  men*s  noses  as  they  lie  asleep : 

Her  waggon-spokes  made  of  long  spinners*  legs ; 

The  cover,  of  the  wings  of  grasshoppers ; 

The  traces,  of  the  smallest  spider's  web ; 

The  collars,  of  the  moonshine's  wat'ry  beams; 

Her  whip  of  cricket's  bone ;  the  lash  of  film : 

Her  waggoner  a  small  gray-coated  gnat, 

Not  half  so  big  as  a  round  little  worm, 

Prick'd  from  the  lazy  finger  of  a  maid. 

Her  chariot  is  an  empty  hazel-nut. 

Made  by  the  joiner  squirrel,  or  old  grub. 

Time  out  of  mind  the  fairies'  coachmakers. 

And  in  this  state  she  gallops,  night  by  night, 

Through  lovers'  brains,  and  then  they  dream  of  love : 

On  courtiers'  knees,  that  dream  on  court'sies  straight : 

O'er  doctors*  fingers,  who  straight  dream  on  fees : 

O'er  ladies*  lips,  who  straight  on  kisses  dream. 

Sometimes  she  gallops  o'er  a  lawyer*s  nose* 

And  then  'dreams  he  of  smelling  out  a  suit  ? 

And  sometimes  comes  she  with  a  tithe-pig's  tail» 

Tickling  the  parson  as  he  lies  asleep. 

Then  dreams  he  of  another  benefice. 

Sometimes  she  dnveth  o'er  a  soldier^s  neck. 

And  then  he  dreams  of  cutting  foreign  throats. 

Of  breaches,  ambuscadoes,  Spanish  blades. 

Of  healths  five  fathoms  deep ;  and  then  anon 

Drums  in  his  ears,  at  which  he  starts  and  wakes ; 

And  being  thus  firighted,  swears  a  prayer  or  two^ 

And  sleeps  again. 
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XI. — ^PROLOGUE  TO  THE  TRAGEDY  07  CATO 

To  wake  the  soul  hj  tender  strokes  of  art. 
To  raise  the  genius,  and  to  mend  the  heart ; 
To  make  mankind  in  conscious  virtue  bold, 
live  o'er  each  scene,  and  be  what  they  behold : 
For  this  the  Tragic  Muse  first  trod  the  stage* 
Commanding  tears  to  stream  through  every  age : 
Tyrants  no  more  thdr  savage  nature  kept. 
And  foes  to  virtue  wonder'd  how  they  wept. 
Our  author  shuns  by  vulgar  themes  to  move 
The  hero's  gloiy,  or  the  virgin's  love : 
In  pitying  love  we  but  our  weakness  show. 
And  wild  ambition  well  deserves  its  woe. 
Here  tears  shall  flow  from  a  more  generous  cause; 
Such  tears  as  patriots  shed  for  dying  laws : 
He  bids  your  breast  with  ancient  ardours  rise, 
And  calls  forth  Boman  drops  from  British  eyes. 
'Yirtue  confess'd  in  human  shape  he  draws. 
What  Plato  thought,  and  god-like  Cato  was : 
Ko  common  object  to  your  sight  displays. 
But  what  with  pleasure  heav'n  itself  surve3rs, 
A  brave  man  struggling  in  the  storms  of  fate, 
And  greatly  falling  with  a  falling  state  1 
While  Cato  gives  his  little  senate  laws. 
What  bosom  beats  not  in  his  country's  cause  ? 
Who  sees  him  act,  but  envies  every  deed  ? 
Who  hears  him  groan  and  does  not  wish  to  bleed  ? 
EVn  proud  Caesar,  'midst  triumphal  cars. 
The  spoils  of  nations,  and  the  pomp  of  wars. 
Ignobly  vain  and  impotently  great, 
Show'd  Bome  her  Cato's  figure  drawn  in  state ; 
As  her  dead  father's  rev'rend  image  pass'd 
The  pomp  was  darken'd,  and  the  day  o'ercast ; 
The  triumph  ceas'd, — ^tears  gush'd  from,  every  eye ; 
The  world's  great  victor  pass'd  unheeded  by : 

2q 
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Her  last  good  man  d^ected  Bome  ador*dj 
And  honour'd  Cesar's,  less  than  Gate's  sword. 

Britons !  attend  1    Be  wortk  like  this  approved ; 
And  shoir  yon  have  the  Tirtue  to  be  mor'd. 
With  honest  scorn  the  first  fam'd  Cato  rieVd 
Rome  learning  arts  &om  Greece,  trhx>m  she  suhdned 
Our  soens  precsriouslf  subsists  too  long 
On  Fronck  tranetetion,  and  Italian  song. 
Dare  to  have  sense  yoorselves :  assert  the  stage » 
Be  justly  irann'd  with  yoar  own  native  rage. 
Snch  plays  alone  should  please  a  British  ear. 
As  Cato's  self  had  not  disdain'd  to  hear. 


Xn.— -CATO'S  80LILOQUT. 

It  must  be  bo — Plato,  thou  reason'st  weH  f 

Else,  whence  this  {^easing  hope,  this  fond  desire. 

This  longing  after  immortality  ? 

Or  whence  this  sacred  dread,  and  inward  horror, 

Of  falling  into  nought  ?    Why  shrinks  the  son! 

Back  on  herself,  and  startles  at  destruction  ? 

'Tis  the  Divinity  that  stirs  within  us  : 

Tis  Heav'n  itself  that  points  out  an  hereafter. 

And  intimates — Eternity  to  man. 

Eternity !  thou  pleasing — dreadful  thought ! 

Through  what  variety  of  untried  being. 

Through  what  new  scenes  and  changes  must  we  pass ! 

The  wide,  th'  unbounded  prospect  Kes  before  me ; 

Bat  shadows,  clouds,  and  darkness  rest  upon  it. 

Here  will  I  hold.     If  there's  a  PowV  above  us, 

(And  l^at  there  is,  sill  Kature  cries  aloud 

Through  all  her  works).  He  mast  delight  in  virttRi ; 

And  that  which  He  defights  in  must  be  happy — 

But  when  ?  or  where?  I^s  worid — ^was  made  fat  Osesar. 

I'm  weary  <^  conjectures — this  must  end  ^em — 

[^Laytng^  his  hand  en  his  sword,'] 
Thus  am  I  doubly  armU    My  deatii  and  Hfe, 
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My  bane,  and  watidote  «re  botb  before 
This — ^in  a  ou>meiit,  brings  me  to  an  end ; 
But  this — iaforsm  aie  I  AM  nevier  die. 
The  soul,  aeciir'd  m  hei^  exi8te&ce«  snuleo 
At  the  drawn  dagger,  tand  detes  its  poifit.— « 
The  stars  shall  fftde  airajr,  the  Stta  hioysdif 
Grow  dim  with  age,  aiMl  naAttve  sink  in  fears ; 
But  thou  «halt  flourish  in  imBoorUil  youth* 
Unhurt  aiaidst  the  war  of  Omenta, 
The  wreck  <^  matter,  and  the  eru^  of  vorlds  I 
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Hence,  yain  deciding  joyt. 

The  horaod  </ laUy,  witibrat  i«ther  bred  I 
How  little  you  bested, . 

Or  €3^  the  Bsed sxmd  irith  etHlyvOtiofSl 
Dwell  in  some  idle  braia» 
And  fancies  fond  with  gaudy  shapes  possess, 
As  thick  and  numberless 

As  the  gay  motes  that  people  the  suabaams. 
Or  likest  hoveriiig  dreams, 
The  fickle  pensioners  of  Morpheus'  train. 

But  hail,  thou  goddess,  sage  ajid  hdfyt 
Hail,  diyinest  Melanchdy ! 
Whose  saintly  yisage  is  too  bright 
To  hit  the  sense  of  human  sight. 
And  tber^ore  to  our  weaker  view, 
0*erlaid  with  black,  staid  Wisdom's  hue; 
Black,  but  such  as  in  esteem,  • 

Prince  Memnon's  sist^  might  beseeoL 

Come,  pensive  nun,  devout  and  pure* 
Sober,  steadfast,  and  demure. 
All  in  a  robe  oi  darkest  grain. 
Flowing,  with  majestic  train. 
And  sable  stole  of  C3rpre8s  lawn. 
Over  thy  decent  shoidders  drawn. 

2aa 
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Ckime,  bnt  keep  thj  wonted  state, 
Witli  eren  step,  and  musing  gait. 
And  looks  commerdng  with  the  skies. 
Thy  rapt  soul  sitting  in  thine  eyes: 
There,  held  in  holy  passion  still. 
Forget  thyself  to  marble,  till 
With  a  sad  leaden  downward  cast. 
Thou  fix  them  on  the  earth  as  fast ; 
And  join  with  thee  calm  Peace  and  Quiet, 
Spare  Fast,  that  oft  with  gods  doth  diet, 
AjDd  hears  the  Muses  in  a  ring 
Aye  ronnd  abont  Jove's  altar  sing: 
Aiid  add  to  these  retir'd  Leisure, 
That  in  trim  gardens  takes  his  pleasure. 
Bat  first,  and  chiefest,  with  thee  bring 
Him  that  yon  soars  on  golden  wing. 
Guiding  the  fiery-wheeled  throne, 
The  cherab  Contemplation : 
And  the  mnte  Silence  hist  along, 
'Less  Philomel  will  deign  a  song. 
In  her  sweetest,  saddest  plight. 
Smoothing  the  ragged  brow  of  night. 
While  Cynthia  checks  her  dragon  yoke. 
Gently  o^r  the  accastom'd  oak : 
Sweet  bird,  that  shonn'st  the  noise  of  folly. 
Most  musical,  most  melancholy ! 
Thee,  chauntress,  oft  the  woods  among, 
I  woo  to  hear  thy  evening  song ; 
And  missing  thee,  I  walk  unseen 
On  the  dry  smooth-shaven  green. 
To  behold  the  wand*ring  moon. 
Riding  near  her  highest  noon. 
Like  one  that  had  been  led  astray 
Through  the  heaven's  wide  pathless  way; 
And  oft,  as  if  her  head  she  bow'd. 
Stooping  through  a  fleecy  doad. 
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Oft  on  a  plat  of  rising  gronnd, 

I  hear  the  far-off  corfew  aonnd, 

Over  some  wide-watered  shore, 

Swinging  slow  with  sullen  roar  : 

Or  if  the  air  will  not  permit. 

Some  stitt  removed  place  will  fit, 

Where  glowing  embers  through  the  room, 

Teach  %ht  to  counterfeit  a  gloom ; 

Far  from  all  resort  of  mirth, 

Save  the  cricket  on  the  hearth. 

Or  the  bellman's  drowsy  charm. 

To  bless  the  doors  from  nightly  harm. 

Or  let  my  lamp  at  midnight  hour 
Be  seen  on  some  high  lonely  tow'r. 
Where  I  may  oft  out- watch  the  Bear, 
With  thrice-great  Hermes,  or  unsphere 
The  spirit  of  Plato,  to  unfold 
What  worlds,  or  what  vast  regions  hold 
The  immortal  mind  that  hath  forsook 
Her  mansion  in  this  fleshly  nook : 
And  of  those  demons  that  are  found 
In  fire,  air,  flood,  or  under  ground. 
Whose  power  hath  a  true  consent 
With  planet,  or  with  element. 

Sometimes  let  goi^eous  Tragedy 
In  sceptred  pall  come  sweeping  by, 
Firesenting  Thebes'  or  Pelops*  line, 
Or  else  the  tale  of  Troy  divine ; 
Or  what  (though  rare)  of  latter  age. 
Ennobled  hath  the  buskin'd  stage. 

But,  O  sad  virgin,  that  thy  power 
Might  raise  Musseus  firom  his  bower  I 
Or  bid  the  soul  of  Orpheus  sing 
Such  notes  as,  warbled  to  the  string. 
Drew  iron  tears  down  Pluto's  cheek, 
And  made  hell  grant  what  love  did  seek; 
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Or  call  up  him  that  1^  half  told 
The  story  of  CsmbnscaEi  bold — 


And  if  aught  else  greai  bards  beode 
In  sage  and  solema  ttmea  haye  siing» 
Of  toumejs,  and  of  trophiea  hnng. 
Of  forests,  and  endumtaieiitsf  drear. 
Where  more  is  meant  tJian  meets  the  ear. 

Thus,  Nighty  dl^  see  me  in  thy  pale  eareer. 
Till  civil-suited  Mom  iq>pear. 
And  when  the  snn  be^na  to  fling 
His  flaring  beams,  me,  goddeaa,  bring 
To  arched  walks  of  twilight  gropes* 
And  shadows  brown  that  Sjlvan  loves. 
Of  pine  or  monnmeotal  oak. 
Where  the  nide  axe  with  heaTed  stn^ 
Was  never  heard  the  nymphs  to  drant^ 
Or  Aright  them  £rom  their  haUow'd  haiml. 
There  in  dose  covert  bj  some  brooiE, 
Where  no  profkner  eye  may  look^ 
Hide  me  frmxL  day's  garish  eye^ 
While  the  bee  with  honey*d  thi^» 
That  at  her  flow'ry  work  dotk  sing. 
And  the  waters  murnrazing. 
With  sach  eonoeart  as  they  keep. 
Entice  the  dewy-feather'd  sleep ; 
And  let  some  strange  mysterious  dream, 
Wave  at  his  wings  in  aery  stream 
Of  lively  portaraitm'e  display*d. 
Softly  on  my  eyelids  laid; 
And  as  I  wake  sweet  music  breathe 
Abonre,  about,  or  imdemeath» 
Sent  by  scmto  spirit  to  mcHrtals  gpod. 
Or  th*  unseen  Genius  of  the  wood. 

But  let  my  due  feet  never  fail 
To  walk  the  studioua  cloisters  pale, 
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And  love  the  lu|^*«Biboived  roof, 

With  antiqne  pillars  mxssy  proof. 

And  storied  windows  richly  dight, 

Casting  a  dim  religions  light : 

There  let  the  pealing  organ  blow. 

To  the  fulLvoie'd  ehoir  below, 

In  service  high  and  anthems  dear. 

As  may  with  sweetness,  through  mine  ear. 

Dissolve  me  into  ecstasies, 

And  bring  all  Keav'n  before  mine  eyes. 

And  may  at  last  my  weary  age 
Find  out  the  peaceful  hennitage, 
The  hairy  gown  and  mossy  cell, 
Where  I  may  sit  and  rightly  speQ 
Of  ev'ry  star  that  heav*n  doth  show. 
And  ev'ry  herb  that  sips  the  dew ; 
Till  old  experience  do  attain 
To  something  like  prophetic  strain. 
These  pleasures,  Mslancholt,  give, 
And  I  with  thee  wiU  choose  to  five. 


Hencb,  loathed  Melaacholy, 

Of  Gerberos,  and  Uaokest  midnight  bom. 

In  Stygian  cave  forioni, 

'Mongst  horrid  shapes  and  shriskB  and  sights  unholy  1 

Find  out  some  unoonlii  cell. 

Where  brooding  darkness  spreads  his  jealous  wings. 
And  the  night  raven  sings ; 
There  under  ebon  shades,  and  low-brow'd  xodes. 
As  ragged  as  thy  lodes. 

In  dark  Cimmerian  desert  ever  dweH. 

But  come,  thou  goddess,  fidr  and  fihee. 
In  heav'n  y^kp'd  Euphrosyne, 
And  by  men,  hearl-easing  Mirth, 
Whom  lovely  Venst  at  a  birth. 
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With  two  flbter  Graces  more 
To  iTj-crown'd  Baoehiu  bore. 

Harte  thee,  Njrmi^  and  bring  with  thee* 
Jest  and  joathinl  JoQitj, 
Qnips,  and  cranks,  and  wanton  wfles» 
Nods,  and  becks,  and  wreathed  smiles, 
Such  afl  hang  on  Hebe's  cheek. 
And  love  to  live  in  dimples  sleek ; 
8port  that  wrinkled  Caie  derides. 
And  Lau^ter  holding  both  his  sides. 
Come,  and  trip  it  as  you  go 
On  the  light  fantastic  toe. 
And  in  thy  right  hand  lead  with  thee 
The  mountain  nymph,  sweet  Liberty; 
And,  if  I  give  thee  honour  dae> 
Mirth,  admit  me  of  thy  crew. 
To  live  with  her  and  live  with  thee^ 
In  unreproved  pleasures  free : 
To  hear  the  lark  begin  his  flight, 
And  singing  startle  the  dull  night. 
From  his  watch-tower  in  the  skies. 
Till  the  dappled  dawn  doth  rise ; 
Then  to  come,  in  spite  of  sorrow. 
And  at  my  window  bid  good-morrow. 
Through  the  sweetbrier,  or  the  vine. 
Or  the  twisted  eglantine : 
While  the  cock  with  lively  din 
Scatters  the  rear  of  darkness  thin, 
And  to  the  stack,  or  the  barn-door. 
Stoutly  struts  his  dames  before : 
Oft  listening  how  the  hoimds  and  horn 
Cheerly  rouse  the  slumb'ring  mom, 
From  the  side  of  some  hoar  hill. 
Through  the  high  wood  echoing  shrill : 
Some  time  walking  not  unseen 
By  hedge-row  elms»  or  hillodoi  green. 
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Bight  against  the  eastern  gate. 
Where  the  great  sun  begins  his  state, 
Rob'd  in  flames,  and  amber  light, 
The  doads  in  thousand  liyeries  dight; 
While  the  plonghman  near  at  hand, 
Whistles  o'er  the  fuzroVd  land. 
And  the  milkmaid  singeth  blithe, 
And  the  mower  whets  his  scythe. 
And  every  shepherd  tells  his  tale 
Under  the  hawthorn  in  the  dale. 

Straight  mine  eye  hath  caught  new  pleasures, 
Whilst  the  landscape  round  it  measures— 
Busset  lawns,  and  fallows  gray. 
Where  the  nibbling  flocks  do  stray ; 
Mountains,  on  whose  barren  breast. 
The  labouring  clouds  do  often  rest ; 
Meadows  trim  with  daisies  pied. 
Shallow  brooks,  and  rivers  wide : 
Towers  and  battlements  it  sees, 
Bosom'd  high  in  tufted  trees. 
Where  perhaps  some  beauty  lies. 
The  Cynosure  of  neighbouring^eyes. 
Hard  by,  a  cottage  diimney  smokes, 
From  betwixt  two  aged  oaks, 
Where  Corydon  and  Thyrms  met, 
Are  at  their  savoury  dinner  set. 
Of  herbs,  and  other  country  messes. 
Which  the  neat-handed  Fhillis  dresses ; 
And  then  in  haste  her  bower  she  leaves. 
With  Thestylis  to  bind  the  sheaves; 
Or  if  the  earlier  season  lead 
To  the  tann'd  haycock  in  the  mead. 

Sometimes  with  secure  delight 
The  upland  hamlets  will  invite. 
When  the  merry  bells  ring  round, 
And  the  jocund  rebecs  sound 
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To  many  a  yonik  and  many  a  maidi 
Dancing  in  the  chequer'd  shade ; 
And  young  and  old  eoma  fi»ih  to  play 
On  a  sunshine  hoHday, 
Till  the  live-long  day^dght  fail ; 
Then  to  the  spicy  nvt^mnm  ale, 
With  stories  tdd  of  many  a  feat» 
How  fairy  Mab  the  junkets  ate; 
She  was  pinch'd,  and  pull*d,  Ae  said. 
And  he  by  friar's  lantern  led ; 
TdHs  how  the  drudging  goblin  sweat 
To  earn  his  cream-bowl  duly  set. 
When  in  one  night,  ere  gHn^tee  of  mora. 
His  shadowy  flail  hath  thresh'd  the  oom^ 
That  ten  day  labourers  coold  not  end  i 
Then  lies  him  down  the  lubber  fiend. 
And  stretch'd  out  all  the  chimney's  lengih, 
Basks  at  the  ^it  his  hairy  strength  ; 
And  crop-full  oat  of  doors  he  flings, 
Ere  the  first  cock  his  matm  rii^s. 
Thus  done  the  tales,  to  bed  they  creep. 
By  whispeiing  winds  soon  liilPd  to  sleep. 

ToVred  cities  please  us  tiieiL, 
And  the  busy  hum  of  men, 
Where  throngs  of  knights  and  barons  bold 
In  weeds  of  peace  high  trioBpfas  hold. 
With  store  of  ladies,  whose  bright  eyes 
Bain  inflnenoe,  and  judge  ihe  prize 
Of  wit,  or  arms,  while  both  ooatend 
To  win  her  grace,  whom  all  oommend. 
There  let  Hymen  oft  appear 
tn  saffiron  robe  with  taper  deajr. 
And  pomp,  and  feast,  and  revelry. 
With  mask  and  antique  pageantry ; 
Such  sights  as  youtlifid  poets  drnm. 
On  summer  eves  by  haonted  stream. 


Then  to  the  well-trod  stage  anon, 

If  Jonson's  learned  sock  be  on. 

Or  sweetest  Shalcspeare,  Fane^r's  child. 

Warble  his  natiye  wood-notes  wild. 

And  ever  against  eating  cares 

Lap  me  in  soft  Ljdian  airs, 

Married  to  inunortal  verse, 

Such  as  the  melting  soul  may  perce. 

In  notes  with  many  a  winding  bout 

Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out, 

With  wanton  heed,  and  giddy  cunning, 

The  melting  yoice  through  mazes  running, 

Untwisting  all  the  chains  that  tie 

The  hidden  soul  of  harmony ; 

That  Orpheus'  self  may  heave  his  head 

From  golden  slumber  on  a  bed 

Of  heap'd  Elysian  flowers,  and  hear 

Such  strains  as  would  have  won  the  ear 

Of  Fiuto,  to  have  quite  set  free 

His  half-regain*d  Eurydice. 

These  delights  if  thou  canst  give, 
MmTH,  with  thee  I  mean  to  live. 


XV. — aiiExander's  feast. 

'TwAS  at  the  royal  feast  for  Persia  won 
By  Philip's  warlike  son — 
Aloft,  in  awful  state^ 
The  god-like  hero  sat 
On  his  imperial  throne. 

His  valiant  peers  were  plae*d  arotind, 
Their  brows  with  roseK  and  with  myrtle  boimd: 

So  should  desert  in  arms  be  crown'd. 
The  lovely  Thais,  by  his  side, 
Sat  like  a  blooming  eastern  bride^ 
In  dower  6f  youth  and  beanty's  pride—. 
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Happy,  happy,  happy  pair  I 

None  but  the  brayet 

None  bat  the  bravea 

None  bnt  the  brave  desezres  the  fair.  / 

Timotheus,  plac'd  on  high 
Amid  the  tuneful  choir, 

With  flying  fingers  touch'd  the  lyre ; 
The  trembling  notes  asoend  the  sky. 

And  heavenly  joys  inspire. — 

The  li8t*ning  crowd  admire  the  lofty  sound : 
A  present  deity  I  they  shout  around  1 
A  present  deity  I  the  vaulted  roofs  rebound-— 

With  ravish'd  ears 

The  monarch  hears. 

Assumes  the  god. 

Affects  to  nod, 
And  seems  to  shake  the  spheres* 

The  praise  of  Bacchus,  then,  the  sweet  musidan  sung, 

Of  Bacchus,  ever  fair  and  ever  young ! 
The  jolly  god  in  triumph  comes  1 

Sound  the  trumpets  1  beat  the  drums  t 
Flush'd  with  a  purple  grace. 

He  shows  his  honest  face. 
Now  give  the  hautboys  breath  1  he  comes  1  he  oomei  I 
Bacchus  ever  fair  and  young. 
Drinking  joys  did  first  ordahi ; 

Bacchus'  blesdngs  are  a  treasure  $ 

Drinking  is  the  soldier's  pleasure  t 

Rich  the  treasure ; 

Sweet  the  pleasure ; 

Sweet  is  pleasure  after  pain. 

Sooth'd  with  the  sound,  the  king  grew  vain ; 
Fought  all  his  batlies  o'er  again ;       i 
And  thrice  he  routed  all  his  foes^  and  thxioe he  slew  the  shiiil 
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The  master  taw  the  madneiw  rue ; 
His  gbwing  cheeks,  hia  ardent  ejes ; 
And,  while  he  heav'n  and  earth  defied.^ 
Changed  his  hand  and  check'd  hia  pride. 
He  chose  a  mournful  mase» 
Soft  pity  to  infuse : 
He  sung  Darius,  great  and  good, 
Bj  too  serere  a  fate. 
Fallen!  fall*nl  fall'nl  fall'nl 
Fall'n  firom  his  higjh  estate. 
And  weltering  in  his  blood  I 
Deserted  at  his  utmost  need 
By  those  his  former  bounty  fed, 
(hi  the  bare  earth  exposed  he  lies. 
With  not  a  fnend  to  dose  his  eyea  1 

With  downcast  look  the  joyless  victor  sat^ 
BcYolTing,  in  his  alter'd  soul. 

The  Yarious  turns  of  fate  below  ; 
And,  now  and  then,  a  sigh  he  stole. 
And  tears  began  to  flow  I 

The  mighty  master  smil'd,  to  see 
That  love  was  in  the  next  degree ; 
'Twas  but  a  kindred  sound  to  move ; 
For  pity  melts  the  mind  to  love. 

SofUy  sweet,  in  Lydian  measures, 
Soon  he  sooih'd  his  soul  to  pleasures. 
War,  he  sung,  is  toil  and  trouble ; 
Honour  but  an  empty  bubble ; 

Never  ending,  still  beginning. 
Fighting  still,  and  still  destroying. 

If  the  world  be  worth  thy  winning. 
Think,  oh,  think  it  worth  enjoying  1 
•  •••••• 

The  many  rend  the  skies  with  loud  applause : 
So  love  was  crown'd ;  but  music  won  the  cause. 
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Now,  strike  tlie  goUcn  l^ie  agui! 
A  loader  j9^  and  jefe  a  louder  rtmint 
Break  Jiii  bands  of  ideep  •aanndsr. 
And  ronse  him.  Eke  a  mtdaig  peal  (^tbondorl 
HiirkI  harkl  the  liorrid  BOimd 
Has  rais'd  up  his  head. 
As  awak'd  6am  the  dead; 
And  amaz'd  he  stares  anmnd. 


Bevenge!  revenge!  TimotJieiii 
See  the  furies  arise  I 
See  the  snakes  that  they  rear. 
How  thej  hiss  in  their  hah*. 
And  the  sparkles  llmt  fladi  from  their  eyesl 
Behold  a  ghastly  band, 
Sadh  a  torch  in  his  hand  ( 
These  are  Greciim  ghosts,  that  in  baMle  were  slain, 
And,  unburied,  remain 
Inglorious  on  the  plam  1 
Give  the  vengeance  doe 
To  the  valiant  crew ! 
Behold !  how  they  toss  their  torches  on  highi 
How  they  point  to  the  Persian  abodes. 
And  glitt'ring  temples  of  liieir  hostile  godsl 
The  princes  applaud  with  a  furious  joy  i 
And  the  king  seiz'd  a  flambeau,  with  zeal  to  destroy ; 
Thais  led  the  way. 
To  light  him  to  his  prey; 
And,  like  another  Helen,  fired  another  Troy! 

Thus,  long  ago, 

l^e  heaving  bellows  leam'd  to  blow. 
While  organs  yet  were  mtzte ; 
Timotheus,  to  his  breathing  flute 
And  sounding  lyre, 
Cotdd  swcfl  tJie  soul  to  rage— or  kindle  soft  deaxei 
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At  last,  ditine  Oecilia  came, 

Inyentress  of  the  Tocal  frame. 
The  sweet  enthusiast  from  her  sacred  storo» 

Enlarged  the  former  narrow  boiuids, 

And  added  length  to  solemn  sounds, 
With  natni^'s  mother  wit,  and  arts  unknown  before. 

Let  old  Timotheus  yield  theorize. 
Or  both  divide  iike  crown : 

He  rais'd  a  mortal  to  the  skies ; 
She  drew  an  angel  down ! 


XYI. — BXT&AGTS  FROM  GRAY'S  BABD. 


(( 


Ruin  seize  thee,  mtiiless^  King  I 
Confusion  on  ihj  banners  wait  ( 
Though,  fann'd  by  conquest's  crimson  wing^ 
They  mock  the  air  witii  idW  state  I 
Helm  nor  hauberk's  twisted  mail, 
Nor  even  thy  virtues,  tyrant  1  shall  av«l 
To  save  thy  secret  soul  from  nightly  fears. 
From  Cambria's  ocurse,  from  Cambria's  tears  1" 
Such  were  the  sounds  that  o'er  the  crested  pride 
Of  the  first  Edward  scatter'd  wild  dismay. 
As  down  the  steep  of  Snowdon's  shaggy  side 
He  wound  with  toilsome  march  his  long  array. 
Stout  Gloucester  stood  aghast  in  speechless  tranca : 
To  arms  I  cried  Mortimer,  and  couch'dhb  quivenng  lance. 

On  a  rock,  whose  haughty  brow 
Frowns  o'er  old  Conway's  foaming  flood. 
Robed  in  the  sable  garb  of  woe, 
With  haggard  eyes  the  poet  stood; 
(Loose  his  beard  and  hoary  hair 
StreaBQ*d,  like  a  meteor,  to  the  troubled  air;) 


t  It  WM  a  common  tradition  in  Waks,  that  Edward  L  oidend  all 
tlM  Baidi  to  ba  put  to  death.    Qa  thai  tradition  this  Odo  is  foandad. 
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And  with  a  master's  hand  and  prophet's  fire 
Struck  the  deep  sorrows  of  his  lyre — 
"  Dear  lost  companions  of  my  tuneful  art. 
Dear  as  the  light  that  visits  these  sad  ejes, 
Desr  as  the  ruddy  drops  that  warm'd  my  heart. 
Ye  died  amidst  your  dying  country's  cries  I— 

"  No  more  I  weep.    They  do  not  sleep ; 
On  yonder  cliffs,  a  grisly  band, 
I  see  them  sit !  they  linger  yet, 
Avengers  of  their  native  Isnd ; 
With  me  in  dreadful  harmony  they  join. 
And  weave  with  bloody  hand  the  tissue  of  thy  line. 

"  *  Weave  the  warp,  and  weave  the  woof. 
The  winding  sheet  of  Edward's  race; 
Give  ample  room  and  verge  enough 
The  characters  of  hell  to  trace. 
Mark  the  year,  and  mark  the  night, 
When  Severn  shall  re-echo  with  afinght 
The  shrieks  of  death  through  Berkley's  roof  that  ring; 
Shrieks^  of  an  agonizing  king  !— 

" '  Mighty  victor,  mighty  lord,' 
Low  on  his  funeral  couch  he  lies  I 
No  pitying  heart,  no  eye  afford 
A  tear  to  grace  hb  obsequies. 
Is  the  sable  warrior  fled  ? 
Thy  son  is  gone.    He  rests  among  the  dead. 
The  swarm  that  in  thy  noontide  beam  were  born  ? 
Grone  to  salute  the  rising  mom. 
Fair  laughs  the  mom,'  and  soft  the  zephyr  blows. 
While,  proudly  riding  o'er  the  azure  realm. 
In  gallant  trim  the  gilded  vessel  goes ; 
Youth  on  the  prow,  and  pleasure  at  the  hdm ; 
Begaidless  of  the  sweeping  whirlwind's  sway. 
That,  hush'd  in  grim  repose,  expects  his  evening  prey' — 

«Inallnfliont«ih«miirdMofEdiwffdH.    •  Dwtfch  of  Ed^wri  in. 
s  In  aUoaaoa  to  th«  MU{kicioaM  oawneiiceiiieBt  of  BiebanL  XL's  tnga. 
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**  Fond  impious  man  I  think'st  llioa  yon  sanguine  dond, 
Raised  bj  thy  breath,  has  quench'd  the  orb  of  day  ? 
To-morrow  he  repairs  the  golden  flood, 
And  warms  the  nations  with  redoubled  ray. 
Enough  for  me :  with  joy  I  see 
The  different  doom  our  faiea  assign. 
Be  thine  Despair,  and  sceptred  Care ; 
To  triumph  and  to  die  are  mine." 
He  spoke ;  and,  headlong  from  the  mountain's  height 
Deep  in  the  roaring  tide  he  plunged  to  endless  night. 


Xyn. — ^EliEGT  WBITTEN  IK  ▲  COUNTBT  CHUBCHTABD. 

The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day ; 

The  lowing  herd  wind  slowly  o'er  the  lea ; 
The  ploughman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way. 

And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness — and  to  me. 

Now  fades  the  glimmering  landscape  on  the  sight. 
And  all  the  air  a  solenm  stillness  holds ; 

Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  droning  fligjht, 
And  drowsy  tinklings  lull  the  distant  folds ; 

Save  that,  from  yonder  ivy-mantled  tow^. 
The  moping  owl  does  to  the  moon  complain 

Of  such,  as  wandering  near  her  secret  bow'r, 
Molest  her  ancient,  solitary  reign. 

Beneath  these  rugged  elms,  that  yew-tree's  shade. 
Where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  mould'ring  heap^ 

Each  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid. 
The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep. 

The  breezy  call  of  incense-breathing  mom, 

The  swallow  twitt'ring  from  her  straw-built^shedt 

The  cock's  shrill  clarion,  or  the  echoing  hoaniy 
N'o  more  shall  rouse  them  from  their  lowly  bed. 

2h 
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Fop  than  no- moie  tiM  blumg  heartli  ihdJI  Inii^ 
Or  baaj*  koanflewilb  pi/  W  eTCiung  care ; 

No  children  ma  ta  Bsp  tikeir  sbe's  Tt^ara^ 
Or  dimh  liM  fauMS  tkc  emtied  kiss  to  lisick 

Oft  did  the  harvest  to  their  sickle  yield ; 

Their  furrow  oft  the  stubborn  glebe  has  broke : 
How  jocond  did  they  drive  their  team  afield  I 

How  bow'd  the  woods  beneath  their  sturdy  stgroke  t 

Le#  Bol  AmbitioB:  meek  their  nseliil  UAl, 
Their  homely  joys,  and  destiny  obscure ; 

Nor  Griindeiu;  hear  with  <k  disdainful  smile^ 
The  short  and  simple  anjiahi  of  the  poor. 

The  boast  of  heraldry;  the  pomp  of  pow*r, 
And  all  that  beaaty,  all  tiiaJ:  wealds  e'w  g«v8^ 

Await,  abke^  the  inevitable  hour : 

The  patha  of  glory  lead — ^but  to  the  grave. 

Nor  you,  ye  proo^ioopttte  to  these  the  fault, 
If  mem'ty  o'ev  thoior  tomb  bq  trophies  raise. 

Where,  through  the  long-drawn  id^  and  fretted  irftldt. 
The  pealing  anthem  swells  the  note  of  praise : 

Can  storied  nm  or  animated  bust. 
Back  to  its  mansion  call  th^  fieetij)g  breath  ? 

Can  honour's  voice  provoke  the  silent  dust^ 
Or  fiatt'ry  soothe  the  dull  cold  ear  of  death  ? 

Perhaps  in  this  negTected  spot  is  laid 

Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial  fire ; 

Hands,  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  sway'd. 
Or  wak'd  to  ecstasy  the  living  lyre ; 

But  Knowled^  to  their  eyes  hev  ample  page,. 

Bieh  with-  the  ipoib  of  tiaie^  did  ne*er  uniolili' 
Chill  penuif  vepx^ssS'^d  their  noble  rtygo, 

AnAteaoe  the  gemal  current  o£  the  seoL 
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Full  many  a  gem  of  pur^  nj  serene^ 
The  dark  uQfathom'd  cavea  of  oceaa  bear^ 

Full  many  a  flow'r  i«  born  to  hlxuh  uaseenr 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on.  the  desert  air. 

Some  irillage  Hampden,  that  with  dauntless  breast 

The  little  tyrant  of  his  fielda  withstood  ; 
Some  mute  inglorioua  Milton  here  may  rest  s 

Some  Cromwell,  guiltless  of  his  country'a  blood. 

Th'  applause  of  list'ning  senates  to  commaHd. 

The  threats  of  pain  and  ruin  to  de^ae,. 
To  scatter  plenty  o*er  a  smiling  land, 

And  read  their  history  in  m  nation's  eyes^ 

Their  lot  forbade :  nor  circumscrib'd  aloaa 

Their  growing  virtues,  but  their  Crimea  confined ; 

Forbade  to  wade  throi^h  slaughter  to  a  tiirone» 
And  shut  the  gptes  of  mercy  on  mankind ; 

The  struggling  pangs  of  conscious  truth  to  hide : 
To  quench  the  Uushes  of  ingenuous  shame ; 

Or  heap  the  shrine  of  luxury  and  pride^ 
With  incense  kindled  at  llifi  muse*s  dame. 

Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife, 
(Their  sober  wishes  never  learn'd  to  stray,) 

Along  the  cool  sequest^'d  vale  of  life 
They  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way. 

Yet  even  these  bones,,  form  msult  to  protect) 

Some  frail  memorial  stiU  erected  nigh. 
With  uncouth  rhymes  and  shapeless  sculpture  deck'd,. 

Imi^ores  the  passing  tribnte  of  a  sigh* 

Their  name,  their  years,,  spell'd  by  th'  unlettered  mviS9» 

The  plaee  of  &me  and  el^gy  supply  ; 
And  many  a  holy  text  around  she  strews* 

That,  teach  the  rustic  moralist  to  die. 

2h2 
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For  irlio,  to  dumb  forgefcfblness  a  pre^. 
This  pleasing  anxious  being  e'er  resign'd. 

Left  the  warm  predncts  of  the  cheerfiil  daj'. 
Nor  cast  one  longing  lingering  look  behind  ? 

On  some  fond  breast  the  parting  sonl  relies, 
Some  pious  drops  the  donng  eye  requires;^ 

Ey'n  from  the  tomb  the  voice  of  Nature  cries, 
Ev'n  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires. 

For  thee,  who,  mindful  of  ih'  unhonoor'd  dead. 
Dost  in  these  lines  their  artless  tale  relate ; 

If  chance,  by  lonely  contemplation  led. 
Some  kindred  spirit  shall  inquire  thy  fate, 

Haply  some  hoary-headed  swain  may  say-« 
"  Oft  have  we  seen  him  at  the  peep  of  dawn. 

Brushing,  with  hasty  steps,  the  dews  away. 
To  meet  the  sun  upon  the  upland  lawn. 

"  There,  at  the  foot  of  yonder  nodding  beech. 
That  wreathes  its  old  fantastic  roots  so  high. 
His  listless  length  at  noontide  would  he  stretch. 
And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  babbles  by. 

"  Hard  by  yon  wood,  now  smiling  as  in  scorn, 

Mutt'ring  his  wayward  fancies,  he  would  rove  ; 
Now  drooping,  woeful,  wan,  lik«  one  forlorn. 
Or  craz*d  with  care,  or  crossed  in  hopeless  lore. 

"  One  mom  I  miss'd  him  on  th'  accustomed  hiU, 
Along  the  heath,  and  near  his  favourite  tree; 
Another  came,  nor  yet  beside  the  rill. 
Nor  up  the  lawn,  nor  at  the  wood  was  he. 

**  The  next,  with  dirges  due,  in  sad  array. 

Slow  throng  the  churchyard  path  we  saw  him  borne- 
Approach,  and  read  (for  thou  canst  read)  the  lay. 
Graved  on  the  stone  beneath  yon  aged  thom." 
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Here  rests  his  head  upon  the  lap  of  earth, 
A  youth  to  fortune  and  to  fame  unknown; 

Fair  Science  frown'd  not  on  his  humble  birth. 
And  Melancholy  mark'd  him  for  her  own. 

Large  was  hb  bounty,  and  his  soul  nncere, 
Heay*n  did  a  recompense  as  largely  send :   ' 

He  gave  to  mis'iy  all  he  had — a  tear ; 
He  giun*d  from  heay'n  ('twas  all  he  wish'd)  a  friend. 

No  farther  seek  his  merits  to  disclose. 
Or  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode ; 

(There  they,  alike,  in  trembling  hope  repose,) 
The  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  (rod. 


XYI12. — ^LOCHIEL'S  WABNINO. 

IFtiar^.— Lochiel  I  Lochiel  I  beware  of  the  day 
When  the  Lowlands  shall  meet  thee  in  battle  array ! 
For  a  field  of  the  dead  rushes  red  on  my  sight, 
And  the  clans  of  Culloden  are  scattered  in  flight : 
They  rally,  they  bleed,  for  their  kingdom  and  crown ; 
Woe,  woe  to  the  riders  that  trample  them  down  I 
Proud  Cumberland  prances,  insulting  the  slain. 
And  their  hoof-beaten  bosoms  are  trod  to  the  plain  1-^ 
But  harkl  through  the  fast-flashing  lightning  of  war, 
What  steed  to  the  desert  flies  frantic  and  far  ? 
'Tis  thine,  oh,  Glenullen  I  whose  bride  shall  await. 
Like  a  love-lighted  watch-fire,  all  night  at  the  gate. 
A  steed  comes  at  morning:  no  rider  is  there; 
But  its  bridle  is  red  with  the  sign  of  despair. 
Weep,  Albin !  to  death  and  captivity  led ! 
Oh,  weep  I  but  thy  tears  cannot  number  the  dead : 
For  a  merciless  sword  on  Culloden  shall  wave— - 
Culloden !  that  reeks  with  the  blood  of  the  brave. 
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Lochiel Go,  preach  to  the  coward,  thou  deaOi-tdling  i 

Or,  if  gory  CullodeB  so  dreadful  appear, 
Draw,  dotard,  around  thy  old,  warenng  sight, 
This  mantle,  to  corer  the  phantoms  of  fright. 

Wizard,— 'Hk  !  laugVst  thou,  Lochiel,  my  vision  to  scorn? 
Frond  bird  of  the  mountain,  thy  plume  shall  be  torn ; 
Say,  rushed  the  bold  eagle  exultingly  forth, 
From  his  home  in  the  dat^-rolllng  clouds  of  the  north? 
Lo  1  the  death-shot  of  foemen  outspeeding,  he  rode 
Oompanionless,  bearing  destraction  abroad ; 
But  down  let  him  stoop  from  his  havoc  on  high. 
Ah  I  home  let  him  speedy — for  the  spoiler  is  nigh. 
Why  flames  the  far  summit  ?    Why  shoot  to  the  blast 
Those  embers,  like  stars  from  the  firmament  cast  ? 
*Tis  the  fire-shower  of  ruin,  all  dreadfully  driven 
From  his  eyry,  that  beacoBs  the  darkness  of  heaven. 
Oh,  crested  Lochiel  I  the  peerless  in  mighty 
Whose  banners  arise  on  the  battlements*  height. 
Heaven's  fire  is  atonnd  thee,  to  blast  and  to  burn; 
Ketum  to  thy  dwelling  I  all  lonely,  return  t 
For  the  blackness  of  asbes  shall  mark  where  it  stood, 
And  a  wild  mother  scream  o*er  her  famishing  brood* 

XocAtff/.— False  Wizard,  avaimt  1 1  have  marshalled  my  dm. 
Their  swords  are  a  thousand,  their  bosoms  are  one ! 
They  are  true  to  the  last  of  their  blood  and  their  breath, 
And  like  reapers  descend  to  the  harvest  of  deal^. 
Then  welcome  be  Cumberland's  steed  to  the  shock ! 
Let  him  dash  his  proud  foam,  like  a  wave  on  the  Tock! 
But  woe  to  his  kindred,  and  woe  to  his  ^ause. 
When  Albin  her  claymore  indignantly  draws  ; 
When  her  bonneted  chieftains  to  victory  crowd, 
Clanranald  the  dauntless,  and  Moray  the  proud. 
All  plaided  and  plumed  in  their  tartan  array 

Wizard. — Lochiel,  Lochiel  I  beware  of  the  day  1 
For,  dark  and  despairing,  my  aght  I  may  seal. 
But  man  oanaot  oover  what  God  would  repeal  $ 
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1^  the  sunset  of  life  gives  me  mystical  lore,  , 

And  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before. 

I  tell  thee,  Culloden's  dread  echoes  shall  ring ' 

With  the  blood-hounds  that  bark  for  thy  fugitive*  King! 

Lo  I  anointed  by  Heaven  with  the  vials  of  wrath, 

Behold,  where  he  flies  on  his  desolate  path  1 

Now,  in  darkness  and  billows,  he  sweeps  from  my  sight: 

Kise  I  rise  1  ye  wild  tempests,  and  <x>Ter  lus  flight  1 

'Tis  finished.    Their  thunders  are  hushed  on  the  moo^ : 

Gulloden  is  lost,  and  my  country  deplores  t 

But  where  is  the  iron-bound  prisoner  ?    Where  ? 

For  the  red  eye  of  battle  is  shut  in  despab*. 

Say,  mounts  he  the  ocean-wave,  banished,  Foriom, 

Like  a  limb  from  his  country  cast  bleeding  and  toru  ^ 

Ah,  no  I  fbr  a  darker  departure  is  near ; 

The  war-drum  is  muffled,  and  black  is  the  taer  \ 

His  death-bell  is  tolling  I  Oh,  mercy  I  dispel 

Yon  sight,  that  it  freezes  my  spirit  to  tell ! 

Life  flutters  convulsed  in  his  quivering  ItmbS, 

And  his  blood-streaming  nostril  in  agony  swims  1 

Accursed  be  the  faggots  that  blaise  at  his  feet. 

Where  his  heart  shall  be  thrown,  ere  it  ceases  to  beat, 

With  the  smoke  of  its  ashes  to  poison  the  gale— ^ 

Lochiel Down,  soothless  insulter  1  I  trust  not  the  tale : 

For  never  shall  Albin  a  desliny  noeet, 

So  black  with  dishonour,  so  foul  with  retreats 

Though  my  perishing  ranks  should  be  strewed  in  thdr  gore, 

Like  ocean-weeds  heaped  on  the  surf-beaten  shote, 

Lochiel,  untainted  by  fli^t  or  by  c^ins, 

While  the  kindling  of  life  in  his  bosom  remains^ 

Shall  victor  exult,  or  in  death  be  laid  low, 

With  his  back  to  the  field,  and  his  feet  to  the  fbe  I 

And,  leaving  in  battle  no  blot  on  his  name^ 

Look  proudly  to  Heaven  from  the  death-bed  of  &me. 

I  Prince  Charles,  whom  the  Higlilanders  of  that  day  regarded  as  their 
rightfipl  king. 
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XIZ. — OH  SULYEftT. 

Oh  I  for  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness, 

Some  boundless  contiguity  of  shade, 

Where  rumour  of  oppression  and  deceit, 

Of  unsuccessful  or  successful  war, 

Might  never  reach  me  more !    My  ear  is  pain*d, 

My  soul  is  sick  with  every  day*s  report 

Of  wrong  and  outrage  with  which  earth  is  fill'd. 

There  is  no  flesh  in  man's  obdurate  heart — 

It  does  not  feel  for  man.    That  natural  bond 

Of  brotherhood  is  sever'd  as  the  flax 

That  falls  asunder  at  the  touch  of  fire. 

He  finds  his  fellow  guilty — of  a  skin 

Not  coloured  like  his  own ;  and,  having  power 

To  enforce  ihe  wrong,  for  such  a  worthy  cause,. 

Dooms  and  devotes  him  as  his  lawful  prey. 

Lands  intersected  by  a  narrow  firith^ 

Abhor  each  other.    Mountains  intevpos*d. 

Make  enemies  of  nations  who  had  else. 

Like  kindred  drops  been  mingled  into  one. 

Thus  man  devotes  his  brother  and  destroys  ; 

And,  worse  than  all,  and  most  to  be  deplor'd. 

As  human  nature's  broadest,  foulest  blot. 

Chains  him,  and  tasks  him,  and  exacts  his  sweat 

With  stripes,  that  Mercy,  with  a  bleeding  heart. 

Weeps,  when  she  sees  inflicted  on  a  beast. 

Then  what  is  man  ?    And  what  man  seeing  Uiis, 

And  having  human  feelings,  does  not  blush 

And  hang  his  head,  to  think  himself  a  man? 

I  would  not  have  a  slave  to  till  my  ground, 

To  carry  me,  to  fan  me  while  I  sleep. 

And  tremble  when  I  wake,  for  all  the  wealth 

Hiat  nnews  bou^t  and  sold  have  ever  eam'd* 

No :  dear  as  freedom  is,  and  in  my  heart's 

Just  estimation,  priz'd  above  all  price* 
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I  had  much  rather  be  mjself  the  slaye, 
And  wear  the  bonds  than  fasten  them  on  him. 
We  have  no  slaves  at  home — then  wh j  abroad  ? 
And  ihey  themselves,  once  ferried  o'er  the  wave 
That  parts  us,  are  emancipate  and  loos'd. 
Slaves  cannot  breathe  in  England;  if  their  longs 
Beceive  our  air,  that  moment  they  Bxe  free ; 
Thej  touch  our  country,  and  their  shackles  fall  I 
That's  noble,  and  bespealcs  a  nation  proud 
And  jealous  of  the  blessing.    Spread  it  then. 
And  let  it  circulate  through  every  vein 
Of  all  your  empire ;  that,  where  Britain's  power 
Is  felt,  mankind  may  feel  her  mercy  too. 


XX. — ^TE  MABINSBS  OF  ENGLAND. 

Yx  mariners  of  England! 

That  guard  our  native  seas ; 
Whose  flag  has  braved  a  thousand  years 

The  battle  and  the  breeze. 
Your  glorious  standard  launch  again 

To  match  another  foe  I 
And  sweep  through  the  deep. 
While  the  stormy  winds  do  blow ; 
While  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long. 
And  the  stormy-  winds  do  blow. 

Hie  spirits  of  your  fathers 

Shall  start  from  every  wave ! 
For  the  deck  it  was  their  field  of  fame. 

And  ocean  was  their  grave; 
Where  Blake  and  mighty  Nelson  fell. 

Your  manly  hearts  shall  glow. 
As  ye  sweep  through  the  deep. 
While  the  stormy  winds  do  blow ; 
While  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long, 
And  the  stormy  winds  do  bbw. 
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Britannia  needs  no  Imlirark, 
Ko  towers  along  tke  steep ;  ' 
Her  marck  is  o*er  the  mountain  wates, 

Her  home  is  on  the  deep. 
With  thunders  from  her  native  oak. 
She  quells  the  flood  below, 
As  they  roar  on  the  shore, 
When  the  stormy  winds  do  blow ; 
When  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long^ 
And  the  stormy  winds  do  blow. 

The  meteor-flag  of  England 

Shall  yet  terrifle  bum ; 
Till  danger's  troubled  night  depart, 

And  the  star  of  peace  return. 
Then,  then,  ye  ocean- warriors ! 

Our  song  and  feast  shall  flow 
To  the  fame  of  your  name. 
When  the  storm  has  ceased  to  bbw ; 
When  the  fiery  fight  is  heard  no  more. 
And  the  stotm  has  ceased  to  blow. ' 


XXI.-^THfi  BATTLfi  OF  HOHSNLISDXN. 

On  Linden,  when  the  sun  was  low> 
All  bloodless  lay  th*  untrodden  snow ; 
And  dark  as  winter  was  the  flow 
Of  Iser,  rolHng  rapidly. 

But  Linden  showed  another  sight. 
When  the  drum  beat  at  dead  of  nighU 
Commanding  fires  of  death  to  light 
The  darkness  of  her  scenery  1 

By  torch  and  trumpet  fast  arrayed. 
Each  horseman  drew  his  battle-blade ; 
And  furious  every  charger  neighed^ 
To  join  tho  dreadful  x«yeky. 
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Then  shodc  the  hiBs  with  thtmder  lAren ; 
Then  nnhed  the  steed  to  battle  driven ; 
Ajftd,  louder  than  the  bolts  of  heaven, 
Far  flashed  the  red  artillery. 

But  redder  yet  those  fires  shall  glow. 
On  Linden's  hills  of  stained  snow ; 
And  bloodier  yet  shall  be  the  flow, 
Of  Iser,  rolHng  rapidly. 

Tis  mom — ^but  scarce  yon  level  son 
Can  pierce  the  war-cloud  rolling  dun, 
Where  furious  Frank  and  fiery  Hun 
Shout  *mid  their  sulphurous  canopy. 

The  combat  deepens :  On,  ye  brave  1 
Who  rush  to  glory  or  the  grave  1 
Wave,  Munich,  all  thy  banners  wave, 
And  charge  with  all  thy  chivalry ! 

Few,  few  shall  part  where  many  meet  I 
The  snow  shall  be  their  winding-sheet ; 
And  every  turf  beneath  their  feet 
Shall  be  a  soldier's  sepulchre  I 
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Not  a  drum  was  heard — ^not  a  funeral  note, 
As  his  corse  to  the  ramparts  we  hurried ; 

Not  a  soldier  discharged  his  farewell  shot. 
O'er  the  grave  where  our  hero  we  buried. 

We  buried  him  darkly  at  dead  of  night. 
The  sods  with  our  bayonets  turning, 

By  the^truggling  moonbeam's  misty  Hghti 
And  the  lantern  dimly  boming. 
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No  tuelefls  coffin  encloBed  his  breast; 

Not  in  Bheet,  nor  in  shroud,  we  wound  him; 
But  he  ky — like  a  warrior  taking  his  rest— 

"^th  his  martial  cloak  around  him. 

Few  and  short  were  the  prayers  we  said. 

And  we  spoke  not  a  word  of  sorrow ; 
But  we  stead&sity  gaz'd  on  the  face  of  the  dead, 

And  we  bitterly  tiiought  of  the  morrow  1 

We  thought,  as  we  holloVd  his  narrow  bed. 

And  smooth'd  down  his  lonely  pillow, 
That  the  foe  and  the  stranger  would  tread  o'er  his  head, 

And  we  far  away  on  the  billow  I 

laghtly  they'll  talk  of  the  spirit  that's  gone, 

And  o'er  his  cold  ashes  upbraid  him ; 
But  Uttle  hell  reck,  if  they  let  him  sleep  on 

In  the  grave  where  a  Briton  has  laid  him  I 

But  half  of  our  heavy  task  was  done. 
When  the  beU  toll'd  the  hour  for  retiring ; 

And  we  heard  the  distant  and  random  gun. 
That  the  foe  was  sullenly  firing. 

Slowly  and  sadly  we  laid  him  down. 
From  the  field  of  his  fame  firesh  and  gory ; 

We  carv'd  not  aline — we  rais'd  not  a  stone. 
But  we  left  him  alone,  with  his  gloiy  I 


XXm.— OH  CBUELTT  TO  AHDCiXS. 

I  WOULD  not  enter  on  my  list  of  friends 

(Though  graced  with  polish'd  manners  and  fine  senae. 

Yet  wanting  sensibility)  the  man 

Who  needlessly  sets  foot  upon  a  worm.      » 

An  inadvertent  step  may  crush  the  snail 
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That  crawls  at  evening  in  the  public  path ; 

But  he  that  has  humanity,  forewam'd. 

Will  step  aside,  and  let  the  reptile  live- 

The  creeping  vermin,  loathsome  to  the  ught 

And  charged  with  venom,  that  intrudes, 

A  visitor  unwelcome,  into  scenes 

Sacred  to  neatness  and  repose,  the  bower, 

The  chamber,  or  the  hall,  may  die : 

A  necessary  act  incurs  no  blame. 

Not  so,  when  held  within  their  proper  bounds, 

And  guiltless  of  offence,  they  range  the  air. 

Or  take  their  pastime  in  the  spacious  field : 

There  they  are  privileged.    And  he  that  hurts 

Or  harms  them  there  is  guilty  of  a  wrong ; 

Disturbs  th'  economy  of  Nature's  realm. 

Who  when  she  form'd,  design'd  them  an  abode. 

The  sum  is  this:  if  man's  convenience,  health. 

Or  safety  interfere,  his  rights  and  claims 

Are  paramount,  and  must  extinguish  theirs. 

Else  they  are  all — the  meanest  things  that  are, 

As  free  to  live,  and  to  enjoy  that  life. 

As  Grod  was  free  to  form  them  at  the  first. 

Who  in  his  sov'reign  wisdom  made  them  all. 

Ye,  therefore,  who  love  mercy,  teach  your  sons 

To  love  it  too.    The  spring  time  of  our  years 

Is  soon  dbhonour'd  and  defiled,  in  most. 

By  budding  ills,  that  ask  a  prudent  hand 

To  check  them.    But  alas  1  none  sooner  shoots. 

If  unrestrain*d,  into  luxuriant  growth. 

Than  cruelty,  most  devilish  of  them  all. 

Mercy  to  him  that  shows  it,  is  the  rule     . 

And  righteous  limitation  of  its  act. 

By  which  Heav'n  moves,  in  pard'ning  guilty  man: 

And  he  that  shows  none,  being  ripe  in  years, 

And  conscious  of  the  outrage  he  commits. 

Shall  seek  it — and  not  find  it  in  his  turn. 
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XXZY. — ^THB  COMMOir  LOT. 

Ongb,  in  the  flight  of  ages  past, 

There  Eyed  a  man-.— and  who  was  he? 

Mortal  I  howe'er  thy  lot  be  cast,^ 
That  man  resembled  thee. 

Unknown  the  vegion  of  his  both  ; 

The  land  in  which  he  died,  nnknown ; 
His  name  has  perish'd  firom  the  earth  3 

This  truth  awrvLyeft  alone ;— • 

That,  joy,  and  grief,  and  hope,  and  fear, 
Alternate  triumphed  in  his  breast : 

Hia  Uass  and  woe — a  smile,  a  tear : 
Oblivion  hides  the  rest. 

»         The  bounding  pulse,  the  languid  limb. 
The  changing  spirits*  rise  and  fall ; 
We  know  that  these  were  lelt  by  him* 
For  these  are  felt  by  alL 

He  sufiered — hvi,  his  pangs  are  o'er ; 

Enjoyed — ^but  his  delights  are  fled  ; 
Had  friends^-his  friends  are  now  no  moA^ 

And  foes-«^his  foes  are  dead. 

He  loyed — ^bnt  whom  he  loyed,  thegrsye 

Hath  lost  in  its  unconscious  womb ; 
Oh,  she  was  fair  I  but  nought  could  saye 
Her  beajsty  from  the  tomb. 

He  saw — whateyer  thou  hast  seen  ; 

Encountered — all  that  troubles  thee : 
He  was — whateyer  thou  hast  been  ; 

He  is — what  thou,  shalt  be  I 

The  rolling  seasons,  day  and  ni ^^ 
Sun«  moon,  and  stars,  the  earth  and 

Erewhile  his  portion, — life  aad  light; 
To  him  exist  m  vain. 
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The  ckwds  and  suBbeftmak  o'or  hk  eye 
That  onee  tlieir  ahades  «n4  gUnrjr  At9v^ 

Have  left  m  yonder  silent  sky 
No  Testige  wkei*e  they  flew. 

The  annals  of  the  human  race, 

Thdr  ruins,  since  the  world  began. 
Of  him  afford  no  other  trace 

Than  this,^ — others  uted  a  max  I 


. — THE  OCBAIf. 

Thseb  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods  | 
There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore  | 
There  is  society*  where  none  intrudes. 
By  the  deep  sea,  and  music  in  its  roar : 
I  love  not  Man  the  less,  but  Nature  more, 
Fh)m  these  our  interviews,  in  whieh  1  steal 
IVom  all  I  m(iy  be,  or  have  been  befbre, 
To  mingle  with  the  Universe,  and  feel 
What  I  can  ne'er  express,  yet  camnot  all  oonoeaL 

Koll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  bine  ocean — toUF 
Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thee  in  Tain ; 
Man  marks  the  earth  with  ruin — ^his  control 
Stops  with  the  shore ; — upon  the  watery  plais 
The  wrecks  are  all  thy  deed,  nor  doth  remain 
A  shadow  of  man's  ravage,  save  his  own. 
When,  for  a  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rain, 
Hd  sinles  into  thy  depths  with  bubbling  groan,, 
Without  a  grave,  unknell'd,  uneoffin'd,  and  unkaowQ. 

His  steps  are  not  u|»Qn  tky  pttths^ — ^thy  fields 

Are  not  a  spoil  for  bkn, — .thou  dost  arise 

And  shake  him  from  thee ;  the  vile  strength  h^.  irields 

Fbr  aartk's  destruction  thou  dost  aJU  dcspis«^ 
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Spunung  bun  from  thy  boaom  to  the 
And  send'st  him,  shiyering,  in  thy  playM  spray; 
And  howling,  to  his  gods,  where  haply  lies 
His  petty  hope  in  some  near  port  or  bay, 
And  dasbest  him  again  to  earth : — ^there  let  bim  lay. 

The  armaments  which  thunder-strike  the  walls 
Of  rock-built  cities,  bidding  nations  quake, 
And  monarcbs  tremble  in  th^  capitals,— 
The  oak  leviathans,  whose  huge  ribs  make 
Their  day  creator  the  vun  title  take 
'  Of  lord  of  thee,  and  arbiter  of  war ; 
These  are  thy  toys,  and  as  the  snowy  flake. 
They  melt  into  thy  yeast  of  waves,  which  mar 
Alike  the  Armada's  pride,  or  spoils  of  Tra&lgar. 

Thy  shores  are  empires,  changed  in  all  save  thee— 
Assyria,  Greece,  Rome,  Carthage,  what  are  they? 
Thy  waters  wasted  them  while  they  were  free» 
And  many  a  tyrant  since ;  thdr  shores  obey 
The  stranger,  slave,  or  savage ;  their  decay 
Has  dried  up  realms  to  deserts : — ^not  so  thon» 
Unchangeable  save  to  thy  wild  waves*  play.—. 
Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thine  azure  brow- 
Such  as  creation's  dawn  beheld,  thou  rollest  now. 

Thou  glorious  mirror,  wbere  the  Almighty's  fonn 
Glasses  itself  in  tempests ;  in  all  time. 
Calm  or  convuls'd — ^in  breeze,  or  gale,  or  8toirm» 
Icing  the  pole,  or  in  the  torrid  dime 
Dark-heaving ; — ^boundless,  endless,  and  fmblimff 
The  image  of  Eternity — ^fihe  throne 
Of  the  Invisible;  even  from  out  thy  dime 
The  monsters  of  the  deep  are  made ;  eadi  zone 
Obeys  thee ;  thou  goest  fortI\,  dread,  fathcnnless,  alone. 
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And  I  have  Wed  thee.  Ocean  I  and  my  joy 
Of  youthful  sport  was  on  thy  breast  to  be 
Borne,  like  thy  babbles,  onward :  from  a  boy 
I  wanton'd  with  thy  breakers — ^they  to  me 
Were  a  delight ;  and  if  the  freshening  sea 
Made  them  a  terror — ^'twas  a  pleasing  fear 
For  I  was  as  it  were  a  child  of  thee. 
And  tru^;ed  to  thy  billows  fiir  and  near, 
And  laid  my  hand  upon  thy  mane^as  I  do  here. 


ZXVI.— THB  HELD  Ol*  WATERLOO. 

Tbbbb  was  a  sound  of  revehy  by  night: 
And  Belgium's  capital  had  gather'd  then 
Her  Beauty  and  her  Chivalry;  and  bright 
The  lamps  shone  o'er  fair  women  and  brave  men ; 
A  thousand  hearts  beat  happily ;  and  when 
Music  arose  with  its  voluptuous  swell. 
Soft  eyes  look'd  love  to  eyes  which  spake  again, 
And  nSi  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell — 
Blit  huahl  hark!  A  deep  sound  strikes  like  a  rising  knell  t 

Did  ye  not  hear  it  ?— No :  'twas  but  the  wind. 
Or  the  car  rattling  o'er  the  stony  street  I 
On  with  the  dance  1  let  joy  be  unoonfin'd ! 
No  sleep  till  mom,  when  Youth  and  Pleasure  meet 
To  chase  the  glowing  hours  with  flying  feet~- 
Bnt  hark  I  that  heavy  sound  breaks  in  once  more, 
As  if  the  clouds  its  echo  would  repeat ; 
And  nearer,  clearer,  deadli^  than  before  1 
Aim!  arm!  it  is — ^it  is — ^the  cannon's  opening  roarl 

Within  a  window'd  niche  of  that  hi^  hall 
Sat  Brunswick's  fated  chieftain :  he  did  hett 
That  sound  the  first  amidst  the  fi^val. 
And  caught  its  tone  with  Death's  prophetic  ear  t 
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And  wlien  they  smil'd  because  he  deem'd  it  near. 
His  heart  more  truly  knew  that  peal  too  well 
Which  stretch'd  his  father  cm  a  bloody  bier. 
And  rous'd  the  vengeance  blood  alone  could  quell : 
He  rush'd  into  the  field,  and,  foremost  fighting,  fell ) 

Ah !  then  and  there  was  hurrying  to  and  fit), 
And  gathering  tears,  and  tremblings  of  cSstsresB, 
And  cheeks  all  pale,  which,  but  an  hour  ago* 
Blush'd  at  the  praise  of  their  own  loveliaess ; 
And  there  were  sudden  partings,  such  as  press 
The  life  from  out  young  hearts,  and  choking  sighs 
Which  ne'er  might  be  repeated :    Who  could  guess 
If  ever  more  should  meet  those  mutual  eyes. 
Since  upon  night  m>  sweet,  such  awful  mom  could  rise  ? 

And  there  was  mounting  in  hot  haste :  the  steed. 
The  mustering  squadron,  and  the  clattering  car, 
Went  pouring  forward  with  impetuous  speed. 
And  swiftly  forming  in  the  ranks  of  war : 
And  the  deep  thunder,  peal  on  peal,  afar ;:  ^ 

And  near,  the  beat  of  the  alarming  drum, 
Eous'd  up  the  soldier  ere  the  momiikg  star : 
While  throng'd  the  oitizsus^  with  teneor  dumb. 
Or  whispering  with  wUlie  lipa^**  The  Ibe !  they  oome  I  they 
comer 

And  wild  and  high  the  "  Cameron's  gatherin^^'  rose ! 
(The  war-note  of  Lochiel,  which  Albin's  hills 
Have  heard-'-and  heard  too,  have  her  Saxon  foes  1) 
How,  in  the  noon  of  nighty  that  pibroch  tbriUsy 
Savage  and  shrill  1    But  with  the  breath  which  fills 
Their  mountain  pipe,  so  fill  the  mountaineera 
With  tiie  fitf  oe  native  daring,  whioh  instils 
The  stirring  msaxory  of  a  thousand  yean : 
And  £nn'8»  I>0Bald'a  fame,  rings  in  eadx  dansmaa'b  ein ! 
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And  Ardennes  waves  above  them  her  green  leaves. 
Dewy  with  nature's  tear-drops,  as  they  pass. 
Grieving — if  aught  inanimate  e'er  grieves— 
Over  the  unreturning  lyave— 4ilas ! 
Ere  evening,  to  be  trodden,  like  the  grass — 
Which  now  beneath  them,  but  above  shall  grow 
In  its  next  verdure ;  when  this  fiery  mass 
Of  living  valour,  rolling  on  the  foe. 
And  burning  with  high  hope,  shall  moulder  cold  and  low  I 

Last  noon  beheld  them  full  of  lusty  life ; 
Last  eve,  in  beauty's  circle  proudly  gay ; 
The  midnight  brought  the  signal-sound  of  strife^^ 
The  morn,  the  marshalling  in  arm8,^-the  day, 
Battle's  magnificently-stern  array  1 
The  thunder-clouds  close  o'er  it,  which  when  rent, 
The  earth  is  cover'd  thick  with  other  day. 
Which  her  own  clay  shall  cover — heap'd  and  pent; 
Rider  and  horse, — friend,  foe, — in  one  red  burial  bleat  1 


XXVn. — ON  THE  FIAIN  OF  MARATHON. 

Whbob'eb  we  tread,  'tis  haunted,  holy  ground! 
No  earth  of  thine  is  lost  in  vulgar  mould  ! 
But  one  vast  realm  of  wonder  spreads  around. 
And  all  the  Muse's  tales  seem  truly  told. 
Till  the  sense  aches  with  gazing  to  behold 
The  scenes  our  earliest  dreams  have  dwelt  upon : 
Each  hill  and  dale,  each  deepening  glen  and  wold, 
Defies  the  power  which  crush'd  thy  temples  gODd: 
Age  shakes  Athena's  tower,  but  spares  gray  Marathon. 

The  sun — ^the  soil — ^but  not  the  slave  the  same-^> 
Unchanged  in  all,  except  its  foreign  lord, 
Preserves  alike  its  bounds  and  boundless  fame : 
The  battle-field — where  Persia's  victim-horde 
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Fint  bow*d  beneath  the  brunt  of  Hellas'  sword, 
As  on  the  mom  to  distant  glory  dear, 
When  Marathon  became  a  magic  word — 
Which  ntter'd— .to  the  hearer's  eye  appear 
The  camp — ^the  host — ^the  fight — ^the  conqueror^s  career  t 

The  flying  Mede — ^his  shafUess  broken  bow  I 
The  fiery  Greek — ^his  red  pursuing  spear ! 
Mountains  above — Earth's — Ocean's  plain  below  I 
Death  in  the  front — ^Destruction  in  the  rere  I 
Such  was  the  scene — ^what  now  remaineth  here  ? 
What  sacred  trophy  marks  the  hallow'd  ground 
Recording  Freedom's  smile  and  Asia's  tear? 
The  rifled  urn — the  vi<^ted  mound — 
The  dust— thy  courser's  hoof,  rude  stranger  I  spurns  around  I 

Yet  to  the  remnants  of  thy  splendour  past. 
Shall  pilgrims,  pensiye,  but  unwearied  throng ; 
Long  shall  the  voyager,  with  the  Ionian  blasts- 
Hail  the  bright  dime  of  battle  and  of  song; 
.Long  shall  thine  annals  and  immortal  tongue 
Fill  with  thy  fame  the  youth  of  many  a  shore ; 
Boast  of  the  aged  I  lesson  of  the  young ! 
Which  sages  venerate,  and  bards  adore, 
As  Pallas  and  the  Muse  unveil  their  awful  lore. 

The  parted  bosom  clings  to  wonted  home, 
If  au^t  that's  kmdred  cheer  the  welcome  hearth; 
He  that  is  lonely,  hither  let  him  roam, 
And  gaze  complacent  on  congenial  earth. 
Greece  is  no  lightsome  land  of  social  mirth  1 
But  he  whom  sadness  sootheth  may  abide, 
And  scarce  regret  the  region  of  his  birth. 
When  wandering  slow  by  Delphi's  sacred  side. 
Or  gazing  o'er  the  plains  where  Greek  and  Pernan  died. 
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XXVIIJ. — THE  DYING  OLADIATOB. 

I  SEE  before  me  the  gladiator  lie : 
He  leans  upon  bis  hand, — ^his  manly  brow 
Consents  to  death,  but  conquers  agony, 
And  his  droop*d  head  sinks  gradually  low ; 
And  through  his  side  the  last  drops  ebbing  slow 
From  the  red  gash,  fell  heavy  one  by  one. 
Like  the  first  of  a  thunder-shower,  and  now 
The  arena  swims  around  him ;— he  is  gone, 
Ere  ceas'd  th'  inhuman  shout  which  hail'd  the  wretch  who  won. 

He  heard  it,  but  he  heeded  not — ^his  eyes 
Were  with  his  heart,  and  that  was  far  away ; 
He  reck'd  not  of  the  life  he  lost  nor  prize. 
But  where  his  rude  hut  by  the  Danube  lay ; 
There  were  his  young  barbarians  all  at  play. 
There  was  their  Dacian  mother — ^he  their  sire, 
Butcher'd  to  make  a  Roman  holiday- 
All  this  rush'd  with  his  blood. — Shall  he  expire. 
And  unaveng'd  ? — Arise !  ye  Goths,  and  glut  your  ire  I 


XXIX. — ^THE  ABAB  MAID'S  SONG. 

FiiT  to  the  desert,  fly  with  me  I 
Our  Arab  tents  are  rude  for  thee ; 
But  oh !  the  choice  what  heart  can  doubt, 
Of  tents  with  love,  or  thrones  without  ? 

Our  rocks  are  rough — but,  smiling  there, 
The  acacia  waves  her  yellow  hair. 
Lonely  and  sweet ;  nor  loved  the  less 
For  flowering  in  a  wilderness. 

Our  sands  are  bare — ^but  down  their  slope 
The  silvery-footed  antelope 
As  gracefully  and  guly  springs, 
As  o'er  the  marble  courts  of  kings ! 
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Then  come  I — ^j  Arab  maid  will  be 
The  loved  and  lone  acacia-tree ; 
The  antelope,  whose  feet  shall  bless 
With  their  light  somid  thy  loneliness. 

Oh  I  there  are  looks  and  tones  that  dart 
An  instant  sunshine  through  the  heart, — 
As  if  the  soul  that  minute  caught 
Some  treasure  it  through  life  had  sought ! 

As  if  the  very  lips  and  eyes 
Predestined  to  have  all  our  sighs, 
And  never  be  forgot  again. 
Sparkled  and  spoke  before  us  then ! 

So  came  thy  every  glance  and  tone, 
When  first  on  me  they  breathed  and  shone? 
New — as  if  brought  from  other  spheres. 
Yet  welcome — as  if  loved  for  years  I 

Then  fly  with  me  U— if  thou  hast  known 
No  other  flame,  nor  falsely  thrown 
A  gem  away,  that  thou  hadst  sworn 
Should  ever  in  thy  heart  be  worn. 

Come ! — ^if  the  love  thou  hast  for  me 
Is  pure  and  fresh  as  mine  for  thee,— 
Fresh  as  the  fountain  under  ground. 
When  first  *tis  by  the  lapwing  found  I 

'  But  if  for  me  thou  dost  forsake 
Some  other  maid,  and  rudely  break 
Her  worshipp'd  image  from  its  base* 
To  give  to  me  the  ruin*d  place ; 

Then,  fore  thee  well — I'd  rather  make 
My  bower  upon  some  icy  lake. 
When  thawing  suns  begin  to  shine. 
Than  trust  to  love  so  fiUse  as  thine* 
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ZXX.—- ODB  TO  EI^OQUENCE. 

Hbabd  ye  thoie  loud-contending  wntes. 

That  shook  Cecropia's  pfllar'd  state  ? 
Saw  ye  the  mighty  from  their  graves 

Look  up,  and  tremble  at  her  fate  ? 

Who  shall  calm  the  angry  storm  ? 
Who  the  mighty  task  perform. 

And  bid  the  raging  tumult  cease  ? 
See  the  son  of  Hermes  rise, 
With  Syren  tongue,  and  speaking  eyes, 

Hush  the  noise,  and  soothe  to  peace! 

See  l^e  olive  branches  waving 

O'er  Ilissus'  winding  stream, 
Their  lovely  limbs  the  Naiads  laving. 

The  Muses  smiling  by,  supreme  I 

See  the  nymphs  and  swains  advancing, 
To  harmonious  measures  dancing : 

Grateful  lo  Paeans  rise 
To  thee,  O  Power  I  who  can  inspire 
Soothing  words — or  words  of  fire. 

And  shook  thy  plumes  in  Attic  skies ! 

Lo  1  from  the  regions  of  the  north, 

The  reddening  storm  of  battle  pours. 
Rolls  fdong  the  trembling  earth. 

Fastens  on  the  Olynthian  towers. 

Where  rests  the  sw<n*d  f  where  sleep  the  brave  ? 
Awake  I  Cecropia's  ally  save 

From  the  fury  of  the  blast : 
Burst  the  storm  on  Phocis'  walls, 
Bise !  or  Greece  for  ever  falls ; 

Up !  or  freedom  breathes  her  last. 
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The  jarring  States,  obflequiona  now» 
View  the  patriot's  hand  on  high ; 

Thunder  gathering  on  hia  brow, 
Lightning  flawhing  from  hii  e^fe. 

Borne  by  the  tide  of  words  along, 

One  Toice,  one  mind,  inspire  the  throng : 

**  To  arms  I  to  arms  I  to  arms  T  ih^  cry ; 
"  Grasp  the  shield,  and  draw  the  sword ; 
Lead  us  to  Fhilippi's  lord ; 

Let  us  conqner  him,  or  die  V* 

Ah,  Eloquence !  thou  wast  undone ; 

Wast  from  thy  native  country  driven. 
When  Tyranny  eclipsed  the  sun, 

And  blotted  out  tiie  stars  of  heaven  I 

When  Liberty  from  Greece  withdrew. 
And  o'er  the  Adriatic  flew 

To  where  the  Tiber  pours  his  unu- 
6he  struck  the  rude  Tarpeian  rock, 
Sparks  were  kindled  by  the  stroke-^ 

Again  thy  fires  began  to  bum  1 

Now  shining  forth,  thou  mad'st  compliant 
The  Conscript  Fathers  to  thy  charms^ 

Housed  the  world-bestriding  giant. 
Sinking  fast  in  Slavery's  arms. 

I  see  thee  stand  by  Freedom's  £uie» 
Pouring  the  persuasive  strain, 

Giving  vast  conceptions  birth! 
Hark !  I  hear  thy  thunders  sound. 
Shake  the  Forum  round  and  round, 

"Shake  the  pillars  of  the  earthi 

First-born  of  Liberty  divine  1 
Put  on  Beligion's  bright  array: 

Speak )  and  tbe  starless  grave  shall  shine 
The  portal  of  eternal  day ! 
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kindling  with  the  orient  beanit 
Let  Galyaiy's  hill  inspire  the  theme. 

Unfold  the  garments  roll'd  in  blood  I 
Oh,  touch  the  sonL—tonch  all  her  chords 
With  all  the  omnipotence  of  words. 

And  point  the  wiqr  to  heaTen— to  God  1 

TOli— HOPE  AT  THB  CL06B  01*  XJIS. 

'    TJiiTADizro  Hope!  when  life's  last  embers  bum. 
When  soul  to  soul,  and  dust  to  dust  return  1 
Heav'n  to  thy  charge  resigns  the  awful  hour  1 
Oh!  then,  thy  kingdom  comes  I  Immortal  Power! 
What  though  each  spark  of  earth-bom  rapture  fly 
The  quivering  lip,  pale  cheek,  and  closing  eye  I 
Bright  to  the  soul  thy  seraph  hands  convey 
The  mommg  dream  of  life's  etemal  day- 
Then,  then,  the  triumph  and  the  trance  begin  I 
And  all  the  phoenix  spirit  bums  within ! 

O I  deep-enchanting  prelude  to  repose. 
The  dawn  of  bliss,  the  twilight  of  our  woes! 
Yet  half  I  hear  the  panting  spirit  sigh, 
It  is  a  dread  and  awful  thing  to  die ! 
Mysterious  worlds,  untravell*d  by  the  sun ! 
Where  Time's  &r  wandering  tide  has  never  run. 
From  your  unfathom'd  shades,  and  viewless  spheres, 
A  warning  comes,  unheard  by  other  ears. 
IlIb  Heaven's  commanding  trumpet,  long  and  load, 
Like  Sinai's  thunder,  pealing  from  the  doudl 
While  Nature  hears  with  terror-mingled  trust, 
The  shock  that  hurls  her  fabric  to  the  dust ; 
And,  like  the  trembling  Hebrew,  when  he  trod 
The  roaring  waves,  and  call'd  upon  his  Grod, 
With  mortal  tenon  doads  immortal  bliss. 
And  shrieks,  and  hovers  o'er  the  dark  abyss  t 

Daughter  of  Faith,  awake,  arise,  illume 
The  dread  unknown,  the  chaoa  of  the  tomb; 
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Melt,  and  dispel,  ye  dpectre-donbts,  that  loll 
Cimmerian  darkness  on  the  parting  soul  1 
"Ffy,  like  the  moon-eyed  herald  of  dismay. 
Chased  on  his  night-steed  by  the  star  of  day  I 
The  strife  is  o'er— *the  pangs  of  Nature  close, 
And  life's  last  rapture  triumphs  o'er  her  woes. 
Hark !  as  the  spirit  eyes,  with  eagle  gaze. 
The  noon  of  heaVn  nndazzled  by  tiie  blase. 
On  heav'nly  winds  that  waft  her  to  the  sky. 
Float  the  sweet  tones  of  star-bom  melody; 
Wild  as  the  hallow'd  anthem  sent  to  hail 
Bethlehem's  shepherds  in  the  lonely  vale. 
When  Jordan  hush'd  his  waves,  and  midnight  still 
Watch'd  on  the  holy  tow'rs  of  Zion  hill ! 

ZXZU. ^WHAT  COlfSTITUTBS  A  STATB  ? 

What  constitntes  a  state  ? 

Not  high-rais'd  battlement  and  labonr'd  mound. 
Thick  wall,  or  moated  gate : 

Not  cities  proud,  with  spires  and  turrets  crown'd : 
Not  bays  and  broad-arm'd  ports, 

Where,  laughing  at  the  storm,  rich  navies  ride : 
Not  starr'd  and  spangled  courts, 

Where  low-bred  baseness  wafts  perfume  to  pride : 
No — men,  high-minded  men,  ■. 

With  powers  as  &r  above  dull  brutes  eada*d. 
In  forest,  brake,  or  den, 

As  beasts  excel  cold  rocks  and  brambles  rude : 
Men,  who  their  duties  know, 

But  know  their  rights :  and,  knowing,  daie  maintain, 
Prevent  the  long-aim'd  blow. 

And  Vush  the  tyrant,  while  they  rend  tibe  ehmn. 
These  constitute  a  state : 

And  sovereign  law,  that  state's  collected  will, 
O'er  thrones  and  globes  elate. 

Sits  empress,  crowning  good,  repressing  ilL 
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xxzm. — arr  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  la.^ 


Mr  minde  to  me  a  kingdome  is ; 

Such  perfect  jo)r  therdn  I  finde 
As  far  exceeds  all  earthly  bliase 

That  Grod  or  Nature  hath  assignde. 
Though  much  I  want,  that  most  would  have* 
Yet  still  my  mind  forbids  to  crave. 

Content  I  live,  this  is  my  stay ; 

I  seek  no  more  than  may  suffice ; 
I  presse  to  beare  no  haughtie  sway ; 

Look  what  I  lack  my  mind  supplies. 
Loe  1  thus  I  triumph  like  a  king. 
Content  with  that  my  mind  doth  bring. 

I  see  how  plentie  surfets  oil. 
And  hastie  clymbers  soonest  fall : 

I  see  that  such  as  sit  aloft 

Mishap  doth  threaten  most  of  all : 

These  get  with  toile,  and  keep  with  fears : 

Such  cares  my  mind  could  never  beare. 

No  princely  pompe,  nor  welthie  store. 

No  force  to  winne  the  victorie, 
No  wylie  wit  to  salve  a  sore, 

No  shape  to  winne  a  lover*s  eye ; 
To  none  of  these  I  yeeld  as  thrall, 
For  why,  my  mind  despiseth  alL 


1  This  excellent  philosopbical  song  wpears  to  have  been  fiunons  in 
tile  sixteentii  oentazy.  it  is  quoted  dj  Ben  Jonson  in  his  plftj  of 
*'  Every  Mam  out  of  lus  Hnmoor,"  fixrt  acted  in  1599,  Acfe I.  Scene  I., 
when  an  impatient  person  says^ 

**  I  am  no  such  piVd  cyniqne  to  believe 
That  beggeiy  is  the  only  happinesse. 
Or,  with  a  number  of  these  patient  fooles, 
To  sing,  *  My  minde  to  me  a  kingdome  is/ 
When  the  lanke  hungrie  belly  baikes  for  loode.** 
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Some  liave  too  much,  yet  still  they  cnre, 
I  little  have,  yet  seek  no  more ; 

They  are  bnt  poore,  though  much  they  have ; 
Axkd  I  am  rich  with  little  store; 

They  poor,  I  rich ;  they  beg,  I  give ; 

They  lacke,  I  lend ;  they  pine,  I  live. 

I  laugh  not  at  another's  losse, 
I  grudge  not  at  another's  gaine ; 

No  worldly  wave  my  mind  can  tosse, 
I  brooke  that  is  another's  bane. 

I  feare  no  foe,  nor  fawne  on  friend, 

I  loathe  not  life,  nor  dread  mine  end* 

I  joy  not  in  no  earthly  blxsse ; 

I  weigh  not  Grcesns'  welth  a  straw ; 
For  care,  I  care  not  what  it  is ; 

I  fear  not  fortune's  fatall  law. 
My  mind  is  such  as  may  not  move 
For  beautie  bright  or  force  of  love. 

I  wish  but  what  I  have  at  will ; 

I  wander  not  to  seek  for  more ; 
I  like  the  plaine,  I  dimb  no  hill ; 

In  greatest  stormes  I  sitte  on  shore. 
And  laugh  at  them  that  toile  in  yaine 
To  get  what  must  be  lost  againe. 

I  kisse  not  where  I  wish  to  kill; 

I  feigne  not  love  where  most  I  hate ; 
I  breake  no  sleep  to  winne  my  will ; 

I  wayte  not  at  the  mighties  gate; 
I  soome  no  poore,  I  feare  no  rich, 
I  feele  no  want,  nor  have  too  much. 

The  court,  ne  cart,  I  like^  ne  loathe ;  . 

Extreames  are  counted  worst  of  all : 
The  golden  meane  betwixt  Ihem  both 

Doth  surest  sit,  and  fears  no  &I1: 
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This  18  my  clioyoe,  for  why,  I  finde 
Ko  wealth  is  like  a  quiet  minde. 

My  welih  is  health  and  perfect  ease. 
My  oonsdenee  clere  my  chiefe  defence : 

I  neyer  seek  by  brybes  to  please, 
Kor  by  desert  to  give  offence : 

Thus  do  I  live,  thus  will  I  die; 

Would  all  did  so  as  well  as  I. 


XXXIT. — ^TBB  CATABACT  OF  LODOBB. 

**  How  does  the  water 
Gome  down  at  Lodcnre  ?" 

My  little  boy  ask'd  me 

Thus,  once  on  a  time; 
And  moreoyer  he  taak'd  me 

To  tell  him  in  rhyme ; 
Anon  at  the  word. 
There  first  came  one  daughter. 

And  then  came  another, 
To  second  and  third 
The  request  of  their  brother. 
And  to  hear  how  the  water 

Gomes  down  at  Lodore, 
T^th  its  rush  and  its  roar, 

As  many  a  time 
They  had  seen  it  before. 
So  I  told  them  in  rhyme. 
For  of  rhymes  I  had  store ; 
And  'twas  in  my  vocation 

For  their  recreation 
That  so  I  should  sing ; 
Because  I  was  Laureate 
To  them  and  the  King. 
"From  its  sources  which  well 
In  the  tarn  on  the  feQ ; 
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From  its  fountains 
In  the  moantains» 
Its  rills  and  its  gills ; 
Through  moss  and  through  brake* 
It  runs  and  it  creeps 
For  awhile,  till  it  sleeps 
In  its  own  little  lake. 
And  thenoe  at  departing. 
Awakening  and  starting, 
It  runs  through  the  reeds 
And  away  it  proceeds. 
Through  meadow  and  glade. 

In  sun  and  in  shade. 
And  through  the  wood-dieiter» 
Among  crags  in  its  florrj. 
Helter-skelter, 
Hurry-scurry, 
Here  it  comes  sparkling^ 
And  there  it  lies  darkling  ; 
Now  smoking  and  frotiung 
Its  tumult  and  wrath  in, 
Till  in  its  rapid  raoe^ 
On  which  it  is  bent. 
It  reaches  the  place 
Of  its  deep  descent. 

The  cataract  strong 
Then  plunges  along. 
Striking  and  raging. 
As  if  a  war  waging 
Its  caverns  and  rocks  among  t 
Rising  and  leaping, 
Sinking  and  creeping; 
Swelling  and  sweepings 
Showering  and  springing; 
Flying  and  flinging; 
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Writhing  and  wringing, 
Eddying  and  whisking. 
Spouting  and  frisking, 
Taming  and  twisting, 

Around  and  around 
With  endless  rebound ; 

Smiting  and  fighting, 

A  sight  to  delight  in ; 

Confounding,  astounding, 

Dizzying  and  deafening  the  ear  with  its  sound. 

Collecting,  projecting, 
Heceding  and  speeding, 
And  shocking  and  rocking. 
And  darting  and  parting, 
And  threading  and  spreading, 
And  whizzing  and  hissing. 
And  dripping  and  skipping. 
And  hitting  and  splitting, 
And  shining  and  twining. 
And  rattling  and  battling, 
And  shaking  and  quaking. 
And  pouring  and  roaring, 
And  waving  and  raving. 
And  tossing  and  crossing. 
And  flowing  and  going. 
And  running  and  stunning. 
And  foaming  and  roaming, 
And  dinning  and  spinning. 
And  dropping  and  hopping. 
And  working  and  jerking, 
-^d  guggling  and  struggling, 
And  heaving  and  cleaving, 
And  moaning  and  groaning ; 

And  glittering  and  frittering. 
And  gathering  and  featherings 
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And  iHutening  and  bri^^tenin^ 
And  qniyering  and  ahiyering; 
And  hnrrjing  and  skorrying. 
And  thundering  and  flotindering ! 

Diyiding  and  gliding  and  diding. 
And  ialling  and  brawling  and  sprawling. 
And  driving  and  riving  and  striving 
And  sprinkling  and  twinkling  and  wrinkling. 
And  soanding  and  boondihg  and  rounding^ 
And  babbling  and  troubling  and  doubling. 
And  grumbling  and  rumbling  and  tumbling, 
And  clattering^  and  battering  and  ahitttering ; 

Betreating  and  beating  and  meetmg  and  sheeting^ 
Delaying  and  straying  and  playing  and  sprayings 
Advancing  and  prandng  and  glancing  and  dancing, 
Beooiling,  turmcnling,  and  toiling  and  Ixnling, 
And  gleaming  and  streaming  and  steaming  and  beamin|^ 
And  rushing  and  flushing  and  brushing  and  gushing. 
And  flapping  and  rapping  and  clapping  and  slapping, 
And  curling  and  whirling  and  purling  and  twirling. 
And  damping  «nd  plumping  and  bnmpbg  «>d  jnmpmg. 
And  dashing  and  flashing  and  splashing  and  clashing; 
And  80  never  ending,  but  always  descending^ 
Sounds  and  motions  for  ever^and  ever  ar^  blending 
All  at  once  and  all  o'er,  idth'^Kja^i^ty  uproar. 
And  this  way  the  water  comes  down  at  Lodore. 


DaUm:  Pkiated by  ALSzAnnBE  1^011, 87,  AUMj^itntl. 
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